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PREFACE. 


IK  a  coimtry  wblch  has  so  long  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  Republic  of  Letters  as  Great  Britain,  it  is  snrprisinf 
that  so  small  a  share  of  attention  should  hitherto  have  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  this  work.  While  the  events  of  civfl 
history  have  been  related  in  every  possible  variety  of  me- 
thod and  language,  and  have  been  made  the  frequent  sub-' 
ject  of  philosophical  discussion,  a  series  of  facts,  less  adatpt- 
ed,  indeed,  to  impress  the  imagination,  but  by  no  means 
less  instructive,  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  A 
British  student,  who,  in  his  search  after  truth,  should  be  de-* 
sirous  of  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  opinions  on  the  more  important  subjects  of  speculation, 
and  by  a  fair  comparison  of  different  systems  to  draw  legi- 
timate conclusions  for  himself,  would  seek  in  vain  for  the 
necessary  information  in  any  English  work.  The  only 
treatise,  which  might  seem  to  promise  him  much  assistance 
on  this  subject,  is  Stanley's  tlistory  of  Philosophy :  but,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  uncouth  and  obscure  style  in  which  this 
work  is  written,  he  would  find,  upOB  examination,  that  the 
author^s  plan  extended  little  further  than  to  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  sects  of  philosoptty ;  and  that,  in  executing  i^ 
he  has  rather  performed  the  office  of  an  industrious  col^ 
piler,  than  that  of  a  judicious  critic. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  I  first  consulted  Brucker's  His- 
tory of  Philosopjiy,*  it  was  merely  in  hopes  of  obtainin||p 
from  so  extensive  and  elaborate  a  work,  further  satisfaction 
than  I  had  hitherto  been  able  to  gain,  respecting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients ;  and  the  only  use  I  then  jHroposed  to 
make  of  the  book  was,  to  borrow  from  it  some  assistance 
in  drawing  up  a  Course  of  Lectures  to  yoiing  men  on  tii^ 

•  E*t.  tec.  Idpsae,  1767. 
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porMit  df  knowiedgis.  ftit^sjpaii  ft  ouMfel  perasal  of  Bm 
history^  I  found  it  a  vast  magazine  of  importaat  faots^  otir 
lected  witti  indefatigable  indi»try,  digested  with  admirable 
peMpicuity  of  mediod^  and  written  witli  every  appearanee 
of  candour  and  ifiipartiality.  I  regretted  (bat  so  TatnuUeil 
fiind  of  intoraaticnft  should  be^iccesnble  only  to  tibose,  wh9 
had  leaniing,  leisore^  and  perseverance  iinffictant,  forfend 
m  Latin  six  closely  prfaited  quarto  vidumes,  cositaining^m 
the  average  about  a  tiiousand  pages  each*  I  dKmght  J 
cottld  not  render  my  countrymen  better  service>  thaajby 
taking  upon  myself  ta  become,  in  this  instance,  tbeimeader; 
and  determined  to  undertake  the  task  of  communicaUng 
to  ihein,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  the  sulmtance  of  this 
great,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  valuable  work. 
.  The  task  was  not  without  difficulties.  Having  neith^ 
Idsure,  nor  in  many  cases  opportunity,  to  compare  thehU- 
tfEMj  with  the  numerous  authorities  to  which  it  refers,  I  wai^ 
oUlged,  for  the  most  part,  to  give  my  author  implicit  credit 
fi>r  fidelity.and  accuracy.  This,  however,  I  thought  myself 
jnstifiad  in  doing,  partly  bec^oise,  T^rever  I  have:  amr 
awaited  tiid  origimtte,  I  have  found  the  quotations  and  refer- 
ences sufficiently  correct;  but  chiefly,  on  account  of  the 
hi^  reputation  which  the  author  has  obtained  upon  the  con- 
tinent*^ I  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  right  to  give  his  re- 
forences>.as  far^  my  plan  would  permit,  that  they  may  be 
consnjiod  by  such  read^^  as  may  wish  to  compare  th«ai 
¥ath.the  work.  In  the  sdiection  of  materials,  I  had  no  re- 
source, but  to  rely  upon  my  own  judgment.  The  only  rule 
I  banre  followed  has  been,  to  choose  such  particulars  as 
wft^  most  likely  to  be  generally  interesting.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  enter  into  more  minute  inquiries,  will  of 
bourse  ecHasult  flie  original  autiiors ;  and  for  their  convenir 
.ence^  a  general  list  of  seferenees  is  given  at  ike  elose.of 
eii^hjQlHLptmi^^.Qr  section.  In  regard  to  language,  I  have 
lbundiltwho%iii^racticable  ^follow  my  author*  Hus 
style  is  so  exceedingly  verbose,  &at  it  ^uld  have  been 
impossible  to  have  made  these  volumes  a  translation  of  se- 
lect  pari»^  without  omitting  oAers  equally  important,  and 
withoat  at  the  same  time  ra^Klering  the  work  tedious  to  an 
English  reader.  In^ad  oftransla^g^&B  original  Ihave, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  representation  oi 
its  general  meaning  and  spirit.    To  express  these  with  per- 
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Sanity  and  precisiaii,  has  bMft»  as^^M  nipMtB^tfh^ 
ffly  utfiiost  aim. 

*  X>f  tte  aatlior's  Abridgment  of  his  great  woric^  pnkUsliedy 
i&  a  kofe  octavo  volume,*  UBder  the  title  of  Imtiimlmmm 
SMorimPkUoaapkioB  Umu  Acaiemiem  Juvemtrnte^  adomt 
«te,  I  haw  made  as  m»ch  use,  as  ^was  aonnateDt  mth 
Ike  dOfefoat  views  with  whk^  flmt  abstract  and  Oia  hisl^ 
mem  drawn  np.  Hie  ffmner  appears  to  have  been  written 
almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of  academic  stadents,  and  ra» 
^bet  to  assist  their  recollection  in  studying  the  snl^ect,  than 
to^mipersede  the  use  of  die  larger  history*  The  latter  is 
designed  to'give  those,  who  may  not  have  leisare  or  q[>pov- 
tmnty  to  pemse  the  onginsl,  an  idea  of  its  contents,  soffi* 
ciendy  complete  to  answer  every  purpose  of  interesting  or 
tisi^hl  information.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  tronUe  of 
drawmg  tqp  this  history  from  the  larger  work,  might  not 
have  been  spared,  by  translating  the  audmr's  own  abridg* 
mmfi  ny  answer  is,  that  sHcb  a  trttislation  would  only 
haveiilmished  the  English  reader  with  a  dry  sketch  of  leadp 
iiig  incidents  and  opinicms ;  whereas,  in  tins  'woiic  it  is  «► 
tMded,  not  <Hdy  to  communicate  infohnation  by  a  detail  of 
ftcts,  b«t  to  enliYen  the  detail  by  anecdotes  and  reflectiew 
of  various  kinds*  Few  persons,  I  apprdiend,  would  prefer 
the  bare  oiiUfTte  of  a  p<atrait,  though  sketched  in  full  sise  by 
tbe  hand  of  a  master,  to  a  inmio^tir^  piciliifv,  ifrinoh,  at  tiie 
same  time  that  it  sufficiently  preserves  the  Ukeoessy  co* 
pies  in  some  measure  the  expression  and  colouring  of  the 
original. 

~  For  any  occasional  mistakes  which  the  teamed  reaiet 
mfty  detect  in  tiie  course  of  this  history,  I  have  no  otfier 
apdbgy  to  make,  than  that  I  have  endeavoiured  to  render  it 
asrt^offrect  as  I  was  able.  Wkh  regard  to  the  eiSDTs  iiiiich 
may  be  chaiged  uppn  my  antiuir,  1  am  inclined  to  spedl 
widi  less  di^dence.  His  werk  bears  tio'ongbout  suck  evi- 
jtent  marks  of  diligent  attention,. xool  judgment,  and  fi«»- 
jdmn  from  pnigwlice,  as  justly  to  entide  even  his  opinions 
ttensomnattdsgxeecf respect;  butas£ftr  asconcernalacts, 
l^nriuips  Ml  tintomn  ever  bad  u  better  claim  to  confidence. 
tf«  cand&i  reader  will,  without  41m  most  cateftd  inquiry, 
frammHoedBtatstatemaAof iacts  meneous,  winch  was  tbe 
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re^^tofii.cmirjie  of  iaveatigatiOQjiii.wiUudith^lfib  irfaa 
industrious  student  was  principally  occupied. fcnr  tbe  l«o|| 
ietm  of  j^y  years.*  :     . 

The  uses  which  may  be  made  of  the  history  of  pUloseN* 
phy^  are  solUly  enumerated  in  the  avthor's  prdiminary  ok- 
9$rmiH9ms,  as  to  leave  me  little  to  add  upcm.the.i»ib|ect  J 
qmst  ac^however,  omit  to  mention  ceztaJa  ^pifeatiotta  ^ 
UsoB  branch  of  knowledge^  which,  from  causes  into  whkh  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  inquire,  Brucker  ha«  either 
Jiarely  hinted  at,  or  wholly  overlooked. 

Experience  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  b^ 
foreceptor.  The  history  of  pt^losophy  is  a  register  of  «9tt^ 
periments  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  human  understaaiir 
iog.  As  far  as  they  have  been  successful,  they  at  imcm 
•erve  to  guide  and  to  encourage  our  future  researches.  And 
9ven  those  which  have  been  unsuccessful,  may  perhaps 
prove  of  equal  use  in  preventing  the  repetition  ik  unpvodKt- 
able  labours.  To  infer  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  xm 
metaphysical  subjects,  which,  after  ages  of  disputaticm,  has 
aubeisited,  and  still  continues  among  philosophers,  tkat,d» 
whole  field  of  metaphysics  oug^  to  be  abandoned  as  bay* 
ren  grotmd,  wxmld  be  a  rash  and  precipitate  ccsK^luaioa; 
But  the  diatecUc  combatants  of  the  Grecian,  Alexandrian^ 
AjratnaHf  and  Chrbstian  schools,  have  lived  to  little  pnr*^ 
pose,  if  tibey  have  not  convinGed  &e  world,  that  by  £v  tiM 
greah^  part  of  their,  ingenuity  and  industry  was  employed^ 
either  uf^m  mere  words,  or  upon  wuf^B  d^h^Ues^wMch  have 
never  yielded,  and  are  never  likely  to  yield,  any  substantial 
beneit  to  mnnkind. 

With  respect  to  those  mcure  important  inquiries,  whieh 
ii^re  been  always  interwoven  with  scholastic  logomachies^ 
am^as  cosicen^  £Dr  example,  the  origin  of  things,  the  m^ 
4ar«  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  distinct  existence  and  duraf 
ti^m  of  tbe  hoinan  soul,  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  other 
smiilar  imbjects,  although  the  different  systesus,  which  sm 
embraeed  witti  equal  eonidencef  by  doginatists  of  ertaj 
SMt,  o^^it  not  to  be  pleaded  as  an  argument  for  abandoof 
ii^  UiB  search  alter  truth,  as  altogeth^  a  bopel«s»  pmrstdt^ 
tbey.  pught,  unqueslioimbly,  to  teach  every  inqwer  cttutHm 
and  diffidence,  and  every  disputant  can4otir  w^  modesn* 

?  V.    ■      ,    •:Pr«Csdwl,Ti. 
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ikm.  P^Jkaps,  too,  men's  Tesearches  int6  fliese  s«bj«ets; 
Ip^e  now  beoi  carried  to  ftach  extent,  and  every  ar^* 
ment  upon  tbem  bas  been  so  thoroughly  diiicussed,  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  determine,  widi  sufficient  precision,  how 
Jin'  it  is  possible  for  the  human  IkcuHies  to  proceed  in  the 
iovestigation  of  truth,  and  u;^  it  can  proceed  no  further. 
PoasiMy  the  time  may  n6t  be  far  distant,  when  an  end  wiH 
be  put  to  fruitless  controversy,  by  distincfly  ascertaining 
the  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  If  this  desirably* 
point  be  ever  attained,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  must  be,  an  accurate  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  different  sects  in  philosophy  and  religion 
han^  fr<»n  time  to  time,  arisen,  and  to  the  various  causes 
of  idiver^ty  of  opinion. 

But,  among  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from 
a  cimiparison  of  the  hii^ory  of  philosophy  with  the  present 
state  of  opinions,  one  of  the  principal  is,  that  it  will  lead 
to  Hhe  full  discovery  of  the  origin  of  many  notions  and 
practices,  which  have  no  other  support  than  ttieir  antiquity, 
and. 'Consequently  to  much  important  reformation  and  im-^ 
psovement  The  doctrines,  the  forms,  and  even  tiie  tech^ 
nical  ka^uage  of  our  public  schools,  may  be  easily  traced 
badL  i»  the  Scholastic  Age,  and  through  this  to  the  ancient 
Grepian  sects,  {larticulaTly  to  the  Peripatetic  school.  It  ia 
knpMsible  that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  should  be 
furly  compared  vniHi  ancient  wisdom,  without  discovering 
the  absolute  necessity  of  enlargmg  the  field  of  education 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  prescribed  by  our  mo^t  enligfal* 
ened  ancestors.  From  the  same  comparison,  similar  effects 
ii^ay  be  eimfidently  expected,  with  respect  to  religious  tenets ' 
pid^instttntions.  When  it  is  clearly  under^^ood  (as  from  the 
pfaseiri;  £ree  discussion  of  these  subjects  it  is  likely  soon 
taM)ti]iat  many  of  the  doctrines  commonly  received  as  of 
4i?itte  atrtbo^ty,  originated  in  the  Pagan  sctoots,  and  wefe 
^mice  tratn^qfikMited  tU  a  very  early  period^  into  the  Chriii- 
tkut  itdmrch;.  more  particularly  when  it  is  generally  known 
(iiui4  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  kmg  concealed  even  frofn 
tJie  iow^st  classes  ^f  the  people)  that  tiie  fundamental  doc- 
HineiQ^.  %s^miiy  €f  the  IHvine  Nature  has  undergone  oor^ 
raptiima,  ftem  wldeh  m>  establiidied  church  in  Cbrist6i»^ 
dom  has  ever  yet  been  purged ;  it  cannot  fail  to  become  an 
object  of  general'  attention,  to  Reduce  sucli  1^  refonn  w 
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religion^  as  shall  free  its  public  institations  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  scholastic  subtleties^  and  to  render  religion 
itself  more  interesting- and  efficacious^  by  making  its  forms 
more  simple  and  intelligible. 

It  has  not  been  without  the  hope  of  contributing,  in 
some  degree,  towards  the  abolition  of  ancient  errors,  and 
the  extension  of  useful  knowledge,  that  I  have  drawn  up 
this  history  of  philosophy. 

W.JENFIEliD. 

Norwich,  June,  1791. 
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PERIOD   THE   FIRST, 

Fr&m  the  EarKest  Times,  to  the  DecUne  of  the  Jfflonum 
Bepuhlic';  which  comprehends, 

I.  BAHBARIC IPHILOSOPH Y ;  including  that  of  tdl  an- 
'  dentl!(atioBS,  among  whom  tbd  Qteek  Language  w^s 

-  not  sjSfOb&n. 

1.  £AST£|tN  Nations. 

-  (1.)  Hebrews^  comprehending  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
to  the  time  of  the  Babylonidi  captivity ;  after  thdr  return 
from  wjiich  they  were  called  Jews.  Among  their  wise 
men,  the  most  celebrated  names  are  Mosbs,  Solomon,  and 
Daniel.  Their  wisdom,  dernred  from  Divine  reyelation, 
is  nof  to  be  confounded  wi&  philosophical  and  speculative 
science. 

(2.)  Chaldeans,  the  author  of  whose  philosophy  was 
Zoroaster.  Belus  was  another  celebrated  teacher  of  wis- 
dom  among  the  Assyrians;  but  both  his  age  and  history 
aie  uncertain.  Later  than  these  lived  Berosus,  who  first 
taught  the  Chaldean  learning  to  the  Greeks. 

(S.)  Persians,  among  whom  Zardhust,  also  called  Zoro- 
aatpr,  was  the  founder  of  wisdom:  he  wrote  a  sacred 
book  called  Zend.  Among^tbe  Persian  magi  were  Hys- 
taspes  aod  Hostanes. 

(4.)  Indians,  whose  wise  men  were  called  Gymnoso* 
phists  and  Brachmans.  Among  these  were  Buddas^  Dan* 
damis,  and  Calanus. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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(5.)  Arabians,  among  whom  tbe  Zabii,  a  sect  of  pfailo* 
sophers^  and  Lokman^  an  elegant  writer  of  fables^  are  me- 
morable. 

(6.)  Phenidans,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  inrention  of 
letters.  Moschos,  Cadmus,  and  Sanconiatlian>  are  amongf^ 
their  celebrated  men. 

2.  SOVTHSRN   NaTIOHS. 

(1.)  Egyptians,  the  founder  of  whose  wisdom  was 
Theut,  or  Thoth,  whom  the  Greeks  caA  Hermes,  and  the 
Latins  Mercury.  After  him  arose  a  second  Hermes,  called 
also  Trismegistus,  to  whom  Tarious  books  and  inventions 
are  ascribed. 

(2.)  Ethiopians,  whose  wisdom  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians.  Atlas  was  one  of  (heir  first 
astronomers. 

3.  Wbstesn  Nations.      . 

()..)  tJelis,  whose  philosophers  were  called  Druids.  Un- 
der ttie  general  name  of  the  Celtic  nations  were  compre- 
hended the  Gauls,  Britons,  Germans,  and  Cambrians. 

(2.)  Etrurians,  and  Romans :  among  the  former  flourish- 
ed Tages,  the  inventor  of  augury :  among  tbe  latter,  Numa 
is  improperly  styled  a  philosopher. 

4.  Northern  Nations. 

These  include  the  N<»rthem  Scythians  (distinct  fnnn  fte 
Cdltie  Scythians),  Thracians,  Getae,  &c.  Among  whom 
Abaris,  Ajiacharsis,  Toxaris,  and  Zamolxis,  obtained  tb^ 
praise  of  wisdom. 

n.  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY;  which  was. 

Firsts  Fabulotts,  as  taught  by  Prometheus,  linus,  Or- 
pheus, Mus85us,  Eumolpus,  Melampus,  Amphion,  He- 

;    siod,  Epimenides,  and  Homer. 

Secondly,  Political,  chiefly  adapted  to  (he  formation  and 
improvement  of  states,  and  tiie  civilization  of  society. 
Among  the  authors  of  this  philosophy  were  tiie  legisla- 
tors Zeleucus,  Triptolemus,  Draco,  Solon,  and  Lycur- 
gus ;  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  Hiales,  Chilo,  Pit- 
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i9^cfm.  Bias,  CleobokWyWdPrnander;  and  the  fabulist, 
.£sop. 
Itiirdly,  3ectari(m,  tdiioh  owes  its  birth  to  Thales  and 
PjT^agoras,  and  was  divided  into  two  leading  schools, 
the  Ionic  and  Italic* 

Of  the  Ionic  School,  were, 

1.  The  lame  Sect,  proper,  whose  founder  Thales  had,  as 
his  successors,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  A{iol- 
loiiiates,  and  Archelaus. 

^  2.  The  Socratic  School,  founded  by  Socrates,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whose  disciples  were  Xenophon,  iEschines,  Si- 
mon, Obes,  Aristippus,  Phssdo,  Euclid,  Plato,  Autis- 
thenes,  Critus,  and  Alcibiades. 

3.  The  Cyrenaic  Sect,  of  which  Aristippus  was  the  an- 
ther;  his  followers  were,  his  daughter  Arete,  Hegesias, 
Anicerris,  Theodoras,  and  Bion. 

4.  The  Megaric,  or  Eristic  Sect,  formed  by  Euclid  of 
Megara;  to  whom  succeeded  Eubulides,  Diodorus^  and 
Stilpo,  famous  for  their  logical  subtlety. 

5.  The  Eliac,  or  Eretriac  School,  raised  by  Phado  of 
Ells,  who,  though  he  closely  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Socrates,  gave  name  to  his  school.  His  successors  were 
Plistanus,  and  Menedemus :  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a 
native  of  Eretria,  transferred  the  school  and  name  to  his 
own  country. 

6.  The  Ac€uiemic  Sect,  of  which  Plato  was  the  founder. 
After  his  death,  many  of  his  disciples  deviating  from  his 
doctrine,  the  school  was  divided  into, 

(1.)  Tlie  Old  Academy,  which  strictly  retained  his  te- 
nets, and  in  which  the  chair  of  Plato  was  successively 
filled  by  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and 
Crantor. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Academy,  founded  by  Arcesilaus,  and 
continued  by  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Egesinus. 

(3.)  The  New  Academy,  of  which  Cameades  was  the  au- 
dior :  he  was  succeeded  by  Clitomachus,  Philo  of  La- 
rissa,  Channidas,  and  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  the  last 
preceptor  of  the  Platcmic  school  in  Greece. 

7.  The  Peripatetic  Sect,  founded  by  Aristotle,  whose 
successors  in  the  Lyceum  were  Theophrastus,  Strato, 
Lycon,  Aristo^  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus.    Among  the  Pe- 
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lipatetics,  besides  tliose  who  occupied  tiiaehair^  were  also 
Dicflearchas^  Eudenras,  and  Demetrius  Phalerens. 

8.  The  Cynic  Sect,  of  i^ch  the  anOnAr  \99^jMii$tken€3, 
whom*  Diogenes,  Onesicritas,  Grates,  M^tnooles,  Menip* 
pus,  and  Menedemus  succeeded.  In  the  list  of  X!ymc  phi- 
losophers must  also  be  reckoned  Hipparchia,  the  wife  of 
Crates.  .   n 

9.  The  Stoic  Secty  of  which  ZsNO  was  the^founc|er;  His 
successors  in  flie  porch  were  Persaeus,  Aristo  <^  CMos> 
Herillus,  Sphserus,  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tar» 
sus,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  Antipater,  Panaetius,  aixd 
Posidonius,  '        ^ 

Of  the  Italic  School,  wei«, 

1.  The  Italic  Sect,  proper:  it  was  founded  by  Pytha* 
GORAS,  a  disciple  of  Pherecydes.  The  followiers  of  Pytha- 
goras were  Aristseus,  Mnesarchus,  Alcmaeon,  Ecphantns/ 
JSippo,  Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  Ocellus,  Timaeus,  Ar- 
chytas,  Hippasus,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus. 

2.  The  Eleatic  Sect,  of  which  Xenophanes  was  the  au-' 
thor :  his  successors,  Parmenides,  Melissus,  Zeno,  belong- 
ed to  the  TitetopAysica/  class  of  this  sect;  Leucippus,  De- 
mocritus,  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to  th^ 
physical. 

3.  The  Heraclitean  Sect,  which  was  founded  by  Hera- 
clitus,  and  soon  afterwards  expired:  Zeno  and  Hippocrates 
philosophised  after  the  manner  of  Heraclitus,  and  othet 
philosophers  borrowed  freely  from  his  system. 

4.  The  Epicurean  Sect,  a  branch  of  the  Eleatic,  had 
Epicurus  for  its  author;  among  whose  followers  were 
Metrodorus,   Polyaenus,   Hermachus,   Polystratus,  Basi-  * 
lides,  and  Protarchus. 

6.  The  Pyrrfionic,  or  Sceptic  Sect,  the  parent  of  which 
was  Pyrrho :  his  doctrine  was  taught  by  Timon,  the  PhUa- 
$ian;  and  ailer  some  interval  was  continued  by  Ptolemy,  a 
Cyrenean,  and  at  Alexandria  by  ^Enesidemus. 

T%e  Grecian  Philosophy  at  length  passed  fkom 
Greece  and  Italy, 

1.  Into  Asia.  Ale^xander,  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  was 
attended  by  many  philosophers,  particularly  Callisthenes 
2pid  Analarchus ;  several  of  whom  he  sent  to  hold  confer- 
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ence  wiflitiie  wise  meaof  ilie  East^  parfemkorl^^Pemaa 
magi  and  ikt  Indian  bracbmiaui*  Hie  ixmsequence.  wag/ 
fkat  by  means  of  the  mythological  cast  of  the  Oriental 
ll^ology^.tiie  Grecian  and  Oriental  dogmas,  were  blended 
toge<li^;  and  hence  Arose  a  neW  kind  of  doctrine  in  Mm 
East 

3.  Into  Egypt.  After  Ale^i^ander  had  conquered  Egypt^ 
he  penmfted  the  people,  whom  he  collected  ftom  difiNtot 
countries  in  Alraiandria,  to  profess  their  respective  reH*^ 
gions:and  pliilosq[>hical  tenets;  whence  these  gradtidly 
became  incorporated  with  those  of  (he  Gieeks.  Thiscoali* 
tion  was  afterwards  greatly  promoted  by  the  encourage^ 
ment  which  was  given  to  learned  men  and  philosophers  of 
aU  nations  and  sects  to  settle  at  Alexandria*  From  thxl 
time,  the  names  of  almost  all  the  Greek  sects  were  heard  in 
Egypt;  bnt  that  which  was  chiefly  prevalent  was  the  Pla- 
tcmic;  Iher^nains  of  the  Italian  school  of  Pytbagor4s 
also  £bd  into  £g^,  and  their  institutions  suited  the  taste 
of  that  superstitious  nation.  Thus  an  alliance  gradu- 
ally took  {dace  between  the  Eg3rptian,  Platonic,  and  Pyr 
thi^orean  systems ;  and  from  this  heterogeneous  combi- 
nation both  philosophy  and  theology  assumed  a  new  form 
in  £g3rpt.  When,  under  Ptolemy  Physcon,  ,the  philoso- 
phers were  for  a  time  driven  from  Egypt  into  Asia,  upon 
their  return  the  Oriental  philosophy  was  added  to  the  mass, 
andthex^onfusion  of  opinions  was  completed  in  the  Eclectic 
$ect. 


PERIOD   THE   SECOND, 

From  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Revival  of 
Letters;  which  comprehends^ 

Furst,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ROMANS ;  con- 
ceming  which  may  be  considered  its  State, 

I.  Before  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  ;  when  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Grecian  philosophy  was  not  re- 
ceived without  great  difficulty.  For  when  Cameades,  Dio- 
genes, and  Critolaus  were  sent  to  Rome  oi^  an  -  embassy 
&om  the  Athenians^  and  the  Roman  youths  of  distinctibn 
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flocked  together  to  hear  the  pMlOsophers,  it  was  ttiougbl 
necessarjrj,  after  giring  them  an  hoBovraUe  dismbflioii,  to 
pass  a  decree  of  the  satiate,  Ctmt  no  jdulosopiiers  (Aoidd  re^ 
side  at  Borne.  When  the  same  yoongmraiy  bowev^,  were 
8ck>n  afterwards  sent  to  AHiens  in  a  military  capacity^  tiiey 
visited  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  became  ao^ 
qnainted  with  their'doctr&ies.  This  WaS  first  done  by  Scipio 
A&icanus,  I^elins,  and  Fnrius,  whose  example  was  sooil 
followed  by  many  ofliers.  LncnUos,  who  was  instracted 
in  philosoi^y  by  Antiochns  the  Ascalonite,  erected  a  mag^ 
Biicent  library  at  his  house,  which  he  opened  for  the  vmt 
of  the  learned,  and  hereby  enticed  philosophers  of  all  sects 
to  settle  at  Rome.  SyUa,  after  the  siege  of  Afliehs,  first 
brought  to  light  the  wrUings  of  Aristofle  and  Theophrastns, 
and  conveyed  &em  to  Rome.  From  flie  times  of  Lticnllus 
and  Sylla  commences  the  epoclm  of  &e  fiomlshing  state  of 
philosophy  in  Rome,  during  which  there  was  scarcely  any 
Grecian  sect  which  had  not  its  patrcms  and  followers  among 
the  Romans.  This  was  the  case,  particolarly  with  te* 
spect  to 

1.  The  Pythagoric  Sect,  to  which  Ennius,  Cato  the  Cen* 
sor,  and  Nigidins  Fignlns  were  adherents;  after  niiom 
ttie  Pythagoric  discipline  soon  disappeared. 

2.  The  Academic^  Old^  Middle^  and  New:  the  Old  having 
among  its  fbllowersliacnllus,  Bmtns,  Varro,  and  Piso ; 
the  Middle  bdng  espoused  by  Cicero,  and  the  New  by 
Philo. 

3.  The  Stoic  Sect  J  to  which,  besides  many  other  illus- 
trious Romans,  Balbus  smd  Cato  of  Utica  were  ad- 
dicted. 

4.  The  Peripatetic  Sect;  for,  after  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle had  been  copied  by  Tyrannio,  and  commented 
upon  by  Andronieus,  the  Rhodian,  a  Peripatetic  phi^ 
losopher,  this  sect  also  engaged  much  attention  in 
Rome.  Cato,  Crassus,  and  Piso,  received  instructions 
from  philosophers  of  this  sect;  and  Cicero  comihitted 
the  charge  of  his  son  to  Cratippus,  a  teacher  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Afliens. 

6.  The  Epicurean  Sect,  which  was  patronized  by  Tor- 
quatus,  Velleius,.  Tr^batius,  Pansa,  Atticus,  Cassius, 
and  others. 

6.  The  Sceptic  Sect,  which  was  indeed  tfaoughfeto  be  ex- 
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tinct  Jktiift  time  of  Cicero^  but  wns  aot  wttiKmt  secret 

fri^iib  aoiioBg  tbe  professed  Acadendcsy  and  was  p^ 

Mclf  reir^red  at  Alexandria  by  iEnosidemus. 

II.  From  the  time,  of  the  EstabUOmmt  qf  the  Rman 

Monarcky;  wbcn,  fhough  Boman  liberty  expired,  the  stady 

o£  pliilosopiiy  was  not  neglected.    For  with  the  poets,  Vir* 

fil,  Horace,  Orid,  Lucan^t  Maailins,.  and  Persins,  and  the 

]ttst(mans,.LLvy,  Tacjtos,  and  Strabo,  whose  wiittioppi  are 

enriched  with  many  sentments  borrowed  fixMO  the  schools 

of  philosophy,  we  find  many  professed  philosophers: 

.  1.  Pjfthagoric:  for  tho«{^  tiie  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans 

soon  failed,  and,  strictly  speaking,,  was  neveir  after-' 

wairda  rerived,  there  were  some  philosophers  who 

adopted  Pjrthagoric  dogmas,  and  followed  the  Pytha* 

gone  discipline ;  among  whom  were  Nigidins,  Aaaxi- 

bttis^  Sextins,  Sotiott^  Moderatos,  Nichprnachns,  and,. 

abote  all  the  rest^  Apolloniiius  Tyanaens. 

2.  Iconic:  to  which  class  belonged  Thrays]llns,Theon, 
Alcinons,  Farorinus,  Taurus,  Apnkius,  Atticns,  Nu- 
menius,  Maximns  Tyriitt,  Plutarch,  and  Galen. 

3.  Ec^tic,  or  Later  Platonutsi;  a  body  of  philosophers 
.   cwho  raised  a  new  edifice  of  opinions  from  materials 

collected  from  various  philosophical  and  religious 
sects,  not  excepting  the  Christian.  The  seeds  of  this 
sect  wiMe  sown  in  Egypt  by  Pofamo,  an.  Al^andrian 
philosopher.  It  rose  to  full  growth  und^  Atmnomus 
Sacca.  Among  his  ^disciples  were  Longinus,  Herra- 
.  nius,  Qrigen^  and  Plotinus.  Under  Plothms  this  sect 
became  so  flourishing,  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  father  oftheAJexandriaa  Eclectic  school.  The 
jsect  was  supported  in  Egypt  and  Asia  by  Amelius, 
Porphyry,  Maximus,  Jamblichus,  ^desius,  Eusta- 
thius,  Chrysanihius,  and  Hierocles;  and  afterwards  at 
Athens  by  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius,  Syrian, 
Proclus,  Marinus,  Isidore,  and  Damascius. 

4.  Peripatetic;  who  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
i)ie  first.  Pure,  which  from  Andronicus  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  preserved  ^e  peculiar  characters  of  the  sect, 
and  kept  it  distinct  from  all  others.  To  this  class  be- 
longed,  Sosigenes,  Nicolaus  Dama3cenus,Xenarchiis, 
Athenaeus,  and  Alexander  iEgeus.  The  second.  Mixed, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Ammonius,  the  Peripettetic, 
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who  mixed  Platonic  and  Stoia  dogttias  with  tboge 
of  btsownsect  His.exomple  was  f<dloiv»d  by  !^- 
demils^  Alexander  Damascenus,  Themistiiis,  Olym- 
piodorus/  SimpUcius,  and  others.  Notwithstanding 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  Alexander  Aphrodi-* 
sens,  Anatolius^  and  some  others,  to  restore  the  ptirity 
of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine^  it  remained  in  a  corrupt 
state^  till^  in  the  seventh  century,  it  passed  oyer  to  the 
Arabian  and  Christian  schools. 
5.  Cynic:  of  whom  the  most  memorable  names  are  Mn-^ 
sonius,  Demetrius,  Deinonax,  Crescens,  Peregrinus, 
and  Salustius. 

H  6.  Stoic :  who  flourished  with  peculiar  distinction  under 
the  patronage  of  several  of  the  emperors.  The  most 
celebrated  Stoics  of  this  period  are  Athenodorus^ 
Comutus,  Muspnitis  Rufiis,  Chaeremon,  Selieca,  Dio 
of  Prusa,  Euphrates/ Epictetas,  and  Sextus  of  Chae- 
ronea. 

-  7.  Epicurean:  among  whom  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  are  to  be  reckoned:  some  add  Celsus^ 
but  without  sufficient  reason. 

.  8.  Sceptic :  of  whom  the  principal  are  iBnesidemus  and 
Sextu^  Empiricus. 

Secondly,  THE  ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  philosophy,  which  sprui^  up  a* little  before  the 
Christian  era,  from  the  remains  of  the  Zoroastrean  doctrine^ 
had  many  followers  in  various  parts  of  Asia:  of  these  not 
a  few  passed  over  intp  Egypt,  and  contaminated  not  only 
the  Pagan,  but  the  Christian  and  Jewish  schools;  producing 
among  the  Jews  the  Cabbalistic  mysteries,  and  among  the 
Christians  the  Gnostic  heresies.  The  Oriental  philosophy, 
which  first  appeared  in  Chaldea  and  Persia,  and  was  after- 
wards disseminated  through  other  countries,  bears  so  near 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  Zoroaster,  that  it  may  be  reason- 
ably referred  to  this  origin. 

TWrdly,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  JEWS,  after 
*    their  Return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  concerning 
*  wMch  is  to  be  considered, 

;  I.  The  Jewish  Philosopkyfrom  the  End  of  the  Captivity 
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. .  to  the  JDesiruetum  of  JenuaUm;  daring  i¥liich  period 
Ae  things  chiefly  to  be  noted  are^ 

1.  That  the  Samaritans  embraced  a  mixed  system  of 
religion,  partly  Jewish  and  partly  Pagan,  and  received 
from  the  Oriental  schools  certain  doctrines  concerning  ema- 
nations from  the  Divine  Nature ;  whence  arose  the  heresy  of 
Simon  Magus. 

2.  That,  by  t)ie  help  of  allegory,  an  Egyptian  colony  of 
Jews  incorporated  Pagan  philosophy,  chiefly  the  Platonic 
mixed  with  Oriental  dogmas,  with  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation of  their  sacred  law;  and  that  among  the  first  of 
these  corrupters  of  Jewish  wisdom  are  to  be  ranked  Philo 
and  ATistobulus. 

3.  That  the  Cabbala,  or  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
law,  was  bronght  over  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  by  Si*^ 
meon  Shetach ;  aad  that  after  this  there  were  learned  men 
in  Judea,  who  studied  Pagan  philosophy,  6f  which  Joso* 
phus,  tile  historian,  is  an  example.  • 

4.  That  the  principal  sects  of  the  Jews  were  the  Sad- 
ducees,  the  Karaeites,  the  Pharisees,  the  Essenes,  and  ttke 
Therapeutae,  whose  origin,  however,  is  uncertain.  Of  their 
learned  men,  some  of  the  most  eminent  were,  Jesns  the 
^on  of  Sirach,  Philo,  Hillel,  and  Shcunmai. 

II.  The  Jewish  Philosophy,  firom  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem to  modem  Times;  during  which  period  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attention  are, 

1.  The  learned  men,  who  having  escaped  the  general 
destruction,  erected  schools  at  Jamnia,  Tiberias,  Bittera, 
Lydda,  &c.  The  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law  at 
tiiat  time  were,  Eliezer,  Johannan,  Jehudah  Hakkadosh, 
and  AJdbha,  the  compilers  of' the  Talmud.  In  Babylon 
were  the  Jewish  schools  of  Sorana,  Naharda,  and  Pumbe- 
ditha;  among  the  more  celebrated  preceptors,  of  whom 
were  the  rabbis  Ashe  and  Jose,  the  compilers  of  the  later 
Talmud,  called  the  Babylonian. 

.2.  The  traditionary  mystical  wisdom,  called  the  Oi6- 
bala,  which  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  was 
studied  and  taught  with  great  industry.  The  most  famous 
Cabbalists  were  Akibha,  the  author  df  the  book  Jezirah, 
and  Simeon  Jochaides,  who  wrote  the  book  Sohar.    A 

VOL.  I.  c 
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disciple  of  ihe  former  was  l^imeon  ben  Xocfaai ;  after  Whoin, 
till  the  tenth  century,  we  meet  with  few  traces  of  the  Cab- 
bp^i^itio  philosophy,  and  Saadias  Gaon  is  the  only  dis- 
tjagoished  name.  The  Jews>  at  this  time,  were  grievously. 
persecuted  by  the  Saracens,  fled  from  the  East, into  Europe, 
and  many  of  them  settled  in  Spain. 

8.  The  revival  of  Talmudical,  Cabbalistic,  and  Pagan 
kaming  among  the  Jews  in  Spain,  by  whom  the  writings 
of:  Aristotle  were  translated  from  Arabic  versions  into 
Ij[ebrew.  The  most  epiinent  Jew  of  this  age  was  Maimo- 
liideft. 

ni.   The  Philosophy  of  the  Saracens,  or  Arabians. 

Before  the  pubUcatioii  of  the  IsKmatic  Lam  by  Ma- 
HDMST,  philosophy  had  little  or  no  existence  an^ong  the 
^vfM^ians.  At  tb^  beginning  of  the  Abbasidean  dynasty, 
in  the  eig^tl^  oentury,  the  light  of  science  began  to  dawn ; 
and,  under  Al-Mamon,  in  the  ninth  century,  learning  of 
etery  kind,  aad  especially  philosophy,  flourislied.  Mesne 
Dannu^ceniis  opened  a  school  at  Bagdat,  and  taught  phi* 
l«003>hy  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  His  disciple  Honain  also 
pfooioted  the  study  of  philosophy,  whidi  was  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  the. Christian  libraries  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Saracens.  The  works  of  Galen  and 
Amfofle  wiere  traiKshnted.  into  Arabic.  Public  schools 
wsere  instiMed^  aad  long  Nourished,  at  Bagdat,  BaASora, 
and  Bochara.  Nor  was  phttosophy  at  tins  time  confined, 
to  the  countries  of  the  east:  with  the  Saracenic  empire,  it 
extended  to  the  western  world.  Numerous  schools  were 
founded,  ii^  which  professors  of  philosophy  were  appointed. 
During  the  period. of  Arabian  learning,  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  were  Basi>  Essereph,  Thophail,  Averroes, 
Al  Ashari,  Alkendi,  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  Aven^ 
pace,  Al  Gazel,  Abulfarabi,  &c. 

Fourthly,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

t;  From  ih€  Birth  of  C»iitisT  f^  the  Seventh  Centmnf. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  philosopliical  leamijQg  were,  in  the  second  cen^ 
tury,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  Athenagoras,  Irenasus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus^  Pantaenus,  and  Hermias ;  who  all 
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fitrooffed  the  Platonism  which  4bm  prevailed :  Tatian^  vrh^ 
went  over  to  the  Gnostics;  and  Tertullian^  who^  thonjfbr 
well  skilled  in  ancient  philosophy^  rejected  it  altogeth^. 
In  the  third  century,  Origen,  who  mixed  the  Eclectic  phi- 
losophy of  Alexandria  with  the  Christian  dootrine.  In  the 
fourth  century,  Amobias^  Lactantins,  Eusebins,  Didymoi, 
Augustine,  Chalddius.  In  ihe  fifth  century,  Synesius,  «nd 
Pseudo-Dionysius>  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  West,  Clandiaa 
Manimertus  and  Boethius;  who,  after  Origen,  leaned  to^* 
wards  the  Eclectic  sect,  while  Boethius  favoured  the  Pe* 
ripatetic.  In  the  wcth  century,  ./Eneai  Gkiza,  and  Zedia- 
rias  Schplasticus,  who  were  inclined  to  the  Eclectic  phi- 
losophy; to  whom  may  be  added  Philoponus;  who, 
though  attached  to  the  same  system,  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle. 

II.  From  the  Seventh  Century  to  the  Revival  of  Letters; 
during  which  come  under  consideration, 

1.  The  philosophy  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  CJiristiam, 
from  the  seventh  century  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople; 
where  the  following  things  are  chiefly  to  be  remarked: 
Alexandrian  Platonism  expired  among  the  Pagans  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  its  remains  were  only  found  among 
the  Christians,  and  chiefly  among  the  monks.  Out  of 
the  monasteries,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  began  to 
revive  through  the  laboxus  of  John  of  Damascus,  who 
called  in  this  philosophy  to  the  aid  of  theology.  He  may 
not  improperly  be  considered  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
SoholcM^tic  pMlosophy.  After  this  time  barbarism  pre- 
vailed, till,  in  the  ninth  century,  under  the  emperors 
Michael  and  Barda,  learning;  was  in  some  degree  revived. 
The  most  celebrated  nameSj,  at  fliis  period,  kk  the  East, 
were,  Psellus  the  Elder,  Leo  the  philosopher,  Photius, 
Nicetas,  Nicephorus,  Pachymems,  and  Lapitha,  all  Peri- 
patetics; and  Psellus  the  Touoger,  an  admirer  of  tfie  Alex- 
andrian philosophy. 

2.  TTie  philosophy  of  tlie  Western  Christians  from  the 
seventh  century  to  the  twelfth :  during  which  period  flou- 
rished, in  the  seventh  century,  Boethius  and  Isidore.  In 
flie  eiighth,  Bede,  Theodore  Cilix,  Alcuin,  &c.  In  the 
ninth,  llabanus,  Erigena,  Eginhard,  Adelard,  Grimbald, 
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ft^C.  ^  In  the  tmth,  Bridferd,  DuAstan,  Retnigitis,  Naiino; 
€refbert,  &o.  In  the  eleventh,  Fidbert,  Berengar/Lanfiranc; 
Anselm,  Hermaimiis>  8cc.  and  Roscelin^  from  whom  arose 
the  memorable  ^controversy  between  flie  Nominalists  and  - 
Realists.  The  \nsdom  of  thir  period  was  almost  wholly 
wastied  in  dialectic  subtfeties. 

The  Scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  a  confnsed  mass 
of  notions  componnded  of  Arabian  and  Aristotelian  philo* 
sophy  and  polemic  theology.  Lanfranc>  Roscelin^  and 
others^  have  been  called  the  fathers  of  this  philosophy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centory  to  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth,  the  more  celebrated  Scholastics  vrere, 
Al>elard^  Lombard^  Porretan^  Comestor^  John  of  Salisbtiry^ 
and  PnUeyn;  between  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  year  1330^  flonrfshed  Albeit,  Thomas  Aqnina^, 
Bonaventnre,  Roger  Bacon>  JSgidins,  Duns  Scotas;  to 
these  sQcceeded,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  Durand,  Oc^ 
cam,  Suisset,  and  Wessel. 

The  Scholastics  were  divided  into  various  sects,  soch  as 
Albertists,  Thomists,  Scotists,  Occamists^  but  those  x^f 
the  Nominalists  and  BeaGsts  are  most  celebrated. 


PERIOD   THE   THIRD. 

From  the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  Beginning  of  the  pr^nt 
Oenfttry;  in  which  we  find, 

I.  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTORE  AND  CORRECT  THE 
SECTARIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  These  we  owe  to  the 
restoration  of  learning,  and  particularly  t6  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 

1.  After  Raymund  Lully,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
in  vain  pretended  to  improve  j^losophy  by  his  inventive 
art ;  in  ihefourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  many  learned 
men  arose ;  who,  either  by  reviving  a  taste  for  classical 
studies,  or  by  translating  and  commenting  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  philosophers^  or  by  satirizing  the  Scho- 
lastic philosophy  and  its  prdfj^ssors,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  reformation  of  philosophy.  Among  these,  som^  of 
the  more  celebrated  n^mes  are  Chrysoloras,  Paleologus, 
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Dante^  Petrarch^  Boccace,  Aretin,  Politiaii^  PhQelphnty^ 
Valla^  Agricola,  and  Argyropulus.  ■      i 

2.  The  revival  of  learning,  accompanied  with  the  refop> 
mation  of  religion,  produced  a  general  inclination  to  re^ 
store  tibe  ancient  honours  of  philosophy.  E^smus,  Vives^ 
Nizolius,  and  others,  exposed  to  ridicule  the  false  phUoso* 
phy  of  the  Scholastics;  Luther, Melancthon,  Father,  Agri- 
cola,  Camerarius,  and  others,  contributed  in  various  ways 
to  the  correction  of  philosophy  in  general.  ^ 

3.  'Learned  men  arose,  who  formed  the  design  of  reviving 
the  ancient  Grecian  sects,  and  arranged  themselves,  re- 
spectively^ under  the  standards  of  the  ancient  masters. 
Particularly, 

(1.)  Tlie  Platonic  Philosophy ,  mixed  with  the  Pythago^ 
rean,  was  revived  by  Pletho,  Bessario,  and  Ficinus : 
Picud  added  the  CabbalisHc  doctrine ;  and  his  foot- 
steps were  followed  by  Reuchlin,  Veaetus,  Agrippa, 
and  More ;  while  Patricius,  Gale,  Cudworth,  Burnet, 
and  others,  rejecting  the  Cabbalistic  dreams,  endea* 
voured  to  restore  Alexandrian  Platonism. 

(3.}  The  AjristoteUan  Philosophy  wtisisinght,  either  mixed 
with  the  Scholastic,  by  Lobkowitz,  Ricciolus,  Hono- 
ratas  Faber,  and  others ;  or  purCy  by  Gaza,  Trapez- 
untius,  Scholarius,  Pomponatius,Niphus,  Cremoninus, 
Melancthon,  Simon^  Schegkius,  Sherbius,  Taurellus^ 
Sonerus,  Conringius,  and  many  more. 

(3.)  Tlie  Parmemdeon  PAt7o5opAy  was  restored  by  Tele- 
sius,  who,  meeting  with  much  Opposition,  was  ably 
defended  by  Campanella. 

(4.)  The  Ionic  Philosophy  had  a  new  advocate  in  Beri- 
gard ;  who  however  acknowledged  that,  both  the  Ionic 
and  the  Peripatetic  system  were  defective,  and  was 
hence  inclined  to  scepticism. 
,  (5.)  Hie  Stoic  Philosophy  found  an  able  patron  in  Lipsius, 
who  was  closely  followed  by  Scioppius  and  Gataker. 

(6.)  The  Epicurean  Philosophy y  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt by  Magnenus,  was  revived  by  Gassendi,  who 
was  followed  by  Bemier  and  Cbarleton. 

II.  ATTEMPTS  TO  INTRODUCE  NEW  METHODS 
OF  PHILOSOPHISING,  made  by 
1.  Modem  Sceptics;  of  whom  the  most  cdebrated  are 
Sanchez,  Hemhaym,  Vayer,  Huet,  and  Bayle. 
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3.  Scriptural  Philosc^her^,  Vfho,  despairing:  of  being 
able  to  arrive  at  truth  by  the  light  of  reason^  had  recourse 
to  the  Scriptures^  particularly  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogouy, 
and  endeavoured  upon  this  foundation  to  raise  a  new 
structure  of  pjiilosophy.  These  are,  chiefly,  Alsted,  Dick- 
inson/ Burnet,  Whiston,  Comenius,  and  Bayer. 

3.  Theosophists,  who  boast  that  they  derive  their  hidden 
wisdopn,  not  from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  in- 
quiries after  truth,  but  from  immediate  Divine  illumination. 
To  tiiis  class  of  philosophers  are  to  be  referred,  Paracel- 
dus  and  his  disciples,  Fludd,  Bdehmen,  HeUnont,  Poiret, 
and,  according  to  some,  the  Rosicrusians. 

4.  Professed  Enemies  of  Philosophy,  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal are,  besides  the  Sceptics  and  Theosophists,  Pompo- 
iiatius,-Cremoninus,  and  Daniel  Hoffman. 

in.  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
THE  TRUE  ECLECTIC  METHOD ;  not  such  as 
was  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  pMlosopliers,  but  that 
wMcb  consists  in  rejecting  prejudices  of  every  kind^ 
subjecting  the  opinions  of  former  philosophers  to  the 
strict  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  admitting  no  conclusions 
but  such  as  may  be  clearly  deduced  from  principles 

"  founded  in  the  tiature  of  things,  and  discovered  by  ex* 
perience.    Among  modem  Eclectic  philosophers  are, 

1.  TliosewJio  have  endeavoured  to  improve  Philosophy 
in  general;  of  whom  the  principal  are  Bruno, .  Cardan, 
Bacon,  Cainpanella,  Hobbes,  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Tho- 
mas, and  Wolfe. 

2.  Thx)se  who  have  endeavoured  to  improve  particular 
Branches  of  Philosophy  ;  as, 

(1.)  JLo^ic   and  Metaphysics ;   such  as,  Peter  Ramus, 

Arnold,  Spinoza  and  his  followers,    Mallebrajiche, 

Tschemhausen,  Locke. 
(2.)  Morals  and  Jurisprudence  ;  as  Montaigne,  Charon, 

Scultet,    Boden,    Machiavel,  Grotius,  ,Seldcu,  Puf- 

fendorf. 
(3.)  N'atural  Philosophy  ;  as  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe, 

Kepler,  Galileo,  Gilbert,  Boyle,  Newton. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

1^  an  undertdkiDg  so  extensive  as  the  ensuing^  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  the  general  object  be  at  &st  clearly  ascertained, 
and  that  the  limits  of  the  design  be  accurately  defined.  As 
Ibis  work  is  intended  to  be  a  history,  not  of  literature  or 
science  in  general,  but  of  Philosophy,  the  reader  shoi^ld 
be  previously  informed,  in  what  sense  the  author  under* 
stands  the  term;  especially,  as  there  are  few  words  to  which 
a  greater  Variety  of  significations  has  been  annexed. 

What  is  how  called  ^Philosophy,  was,  in  the  infiincy  of 
bninan  society,  denominated  Wisdom ;  and  indeed  every 
ingenious  discovery,  and  usefijl  art,  was  then  honoured  with 
this  appellation.*  The  title  of  Wise  Men  was,  at  that  tinic, 
firequently  conferred  upon  persons  who  had  little  claim  to 
such  distinction ;  and  superstition  very  early  best6wed  it 
upon  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  reli- 
gious concerns ;  *  although  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they 
bad  often  no  other  right  to  such  pre-eminence,  than  that 
which  was  founded  upon  ingenious  imposture.  Men' of 
superior  understanding,  at  lengtli  detecting  the  fallatey  of 
ttiese  pretensions,  were  induced  to  assert  their  own  right  of 
ttee  inquiry,  and  prosecuted  their  researches  after  tj-utii,  if 
not  with  the  success  which  they  expected,  at  least  with  that 
Uberal  spirit  which  gave  them  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
Wide  Men.  Th6  wisdom,  which  they  in  this  manner  ac- 
quired, many  of  them  applied  to  purposes  highly  benefi- 
cial to  mankind :  whence  the  term  Wisdom  came,  by  de- 
^grees,  to  denote  both  the  scientific  study,  and  the  practical 
application  of  such  truths,  as  were  adapted  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  human  life.  ,  ^ 

In  process  6(titne,  when  a  race  of  self-created  precep- 
tors arose  im  (freece,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sophists, 
pr  Wise  Men,  their  arrogant  pretensions  gave  great  ofi^c^i 

1  AriBtot^  Btlue.  adNicoai.  I>  vuc.7. 

»  Strabo,  I.  xv.  p.  &01.  D'log,  Lacrt.  I.  i.  5  1,  ^ 
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to  snch  as  were  capable  of  distingQishing  between  real  and 
coiinteifeit  wisdom^  and  led  them  to  adopt  an  appellation 
more  suitable  to  the  character  of  men^  who  modestly  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  in  the  pursuit,  rather  than  in  the 
possession  of  truth  and  wisdom,  namely, /that  of  Philo* 
sophers. 

Cicero  ascribes  the  invention  of  this  term  to  Pythagofas, 
and  thus  relates  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  introduced. 
Every  one  knows,  that  among  the  Greeks  there  were  seven 
eminent  men,  who  have  since  been  universally  denomi- 
iiated  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece ;  that,  at  a  still  ear- 
lier period,  Lycurgus,  and  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  Ulysses 
and  Nestor,  were  called  vnse  men ;  and,  in  short,  that  this 
appellation  has,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  been  given  to 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  contemplation 
of  nature.  This  title  continued  in  common  use  tiU  the  time 
of  Pytiis^oras.  It  happened,  whilst  this  great  man  was  at 
Phlius,  that  Leon,  the  chief  of  the  Phliasians,  was  exceed- 
ingly chfiirmed  with  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  discoursed  upon  various  topics,  and  asked  him  in  what 
art  he  principally  excelled :  to  which!  Pythagoras  replied, 
that  he  did  not  profess  himself  master  of  any  art,  but  that 
he  was  a  philosopher.  Leon,  struck  with  the  novelty  of 
the  term,  asked  Pythagoras,  who  were  philosophers,  and 
wherein  they  differed  from  other  men?  Pythagoras  replied, 
that,  as  in  the  public  games,  whilst  some  are  contending  for 
glory,  and  others  are  buying  and  selling  in  pursuit  of  gain, 
there  is  always  a  third  class,  who  attend  merely  as  specta- 
tors ;  so,  in  human  life,  amidst  the  various  characters  of 
men  there  is  a  select  number,  who,  despising  all  other  pur- 
suits, assiduously  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  naturc,^^ 
and  th^  search  after  vvdsdom :  these,  added  Pythagoras,  arc 
the  persons  whom  1  call  philosophers.^ 

This  appellation,  assumed  merely  through  modesty,  to 
intimate  that  even  they  who  have  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  knowledge,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  lovers 
of  wisdom  than  as  wise  men,  soon  lost  its  original  mean* 
jng,  and  was  borne  with  as  much  haughtiness  and  vanity, 
as  if  it  bad  implied  an  exclusive  Tight  to  the  possession  of 
wisdom.    ^*  Some  fliere  are,*"  says  Qnintjljan,  ^^  who,  des- 

VGio.  VosGsl.  Di^.  I.  T*  f^  d. 
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]^mif  tte  octjxpiiiUm  <o(^  an  oiiitor>.:haTe  em^j^  them" 
Mjyetf  ui/iiNrescittMiig  jndm  .for  the, conduct  oC  lUie.:  theae 
liav«i»H<!tmrfly  i»iWKMned  to .fliegigelyw  t|ie^;ti9f  of  tfie  Sola 
I^r^ftsaoift  of  Wisdom/' "^ 

•  Ata  later  p^od  ik»  3ignijGicatk>n  of  the  term  jdalooo* 
pbjr  waa  eoUended  so  far,  aa  to. include  not  <mly  all  apecu- 
I^vaaeieiice^  but  ^alao  skill  in  inmu<upailaw>  the.  kfifOBF^ 
lodgOjAf  mediciiia^  tbctart  oCcntici^n)  and  tibe  V9i^<^  ^W9h 
of  IKifite  literatia^,  IMtanyi  was  even  traniifecred  to  thecb» 
ip^fi  tko  Christian^ieljg^ioil  was  called  sacred  {dnlosindqr;; 
9Mdjsc^^€^eal  doctors. and  monka  were  styled  philo- 


•  This  bri^  account  of  the  changes  which  this  teim.  l)as 
nndecgjone;  in  its  meaning  and  usey  may  serve,  to  shew  Um 
necessttjpof  fixii^  with  some  degree  of  precision,  the  aeoB^ 
in  which  we  understand  the  word,  before  we  attf^mpt  tq 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  philosophy. 

f.  Phjlosophy  may  be  defined,  that  love  of  wisdom,  which 
iBCjbEtstto.^  pursuit  of  important  and  useful  science.  Phi- 
los<^y:discovers  and  teaches  those  principles  by  means 
of  whiph  happiness,  may  be  acquired,  preserved^  andio^ 
creased :  wifidoni  ai^iUes  ttiese  principles  to  the  benefit  of 
iBdividuaJsand  of  society.  -^^  Ki^owledge  which  is  i^pli- 
cableto  no  useful  piupose,  cannot  deserve  the  name  of 
ivisdom:"   . 

•  '^Qui  ipsi  sibi  sajnens  prodesse  nequit,  nequicqnam 

sapit.''» 

\  The  sources  of  that  knowledge  of  truth  which  leads  to 
the  possession  of  happiness  are  two,  reason  and  revela- 
tioo;  To  instruct  men  in  those  truths  which  God  hath  tom- 
muhicated  to  mankind  by  revelation,  is  the  province  of 
theology.  To  teach  them  such  truths  connected  with  thehr 
happiness,  as  are  capable  of  being  discovered  by  the  pow- 
ers of  reason,  is  the  province  of  philosophy.  These  two 
provinces  tire  perfectly  distinct,  and  ought  to  be  kept  sepia- 
rate,  tocept  where  the  one  may  occasionally  Serve  to  cast 
light  tij^on  the  other.  '  *  '  ^* 

"Ifte  ledd^hg  offices  of  t)hilosophy  maybe  easily d^cdd 
fronit  the  genehif  id^a  of  its  object :  f6r  if  the  end  to  be  at-' 
taihed  beihe  p^rmanedt  enjoyment  of  ifeal*  good,  it  must 

/  Qniotil.  Prooeip.  Iii»tit.        '^  JBoPi^s  ^  (Jic.  JEpi»t.  Fam,  I.  vii.  ep.  6. 
VOli.  i.  J> 
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4tfred^  tod  so  «o  item  atad  taqhrote  tke  iiliole  lMfe^  iiailNi 
may  arnre  at  the  complete  posseamtik  of  tfoe  Mkity. 
C<MM4<ieMdy,  the  fctsiMM  ^|MoM)^  ^vttl  be^  ta  oritf- 
iMettietbideMtai^tet>  aad  p^AktwA  Aemmamt  ia  iriijcai 
ittHitt  best  perfom  itBO^ratidM ;  «aieoirei;t  udmeOmMo 
Aelvia^fidaActioas,  by  disoowiiag  iMi«t  oibgecto  we  4^ 

ttey  fiiay  be  raideted  ladM  pyod«etite'crf^ii^|iliii^ta;  to  to* 
qiibe  into  (he  caiuSeii  of  ftaltfial  appMranectg^  aadiwiMMi 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  First  Cause,  nnd^  tlios»difc* 
fflk^iitemid^atiioBS^^^     are  aiostintoretrlhsg  tottaddlad ; 

'to  cdioduct  men  to  muSh  an  aeqaalntanco  iHth  ijm^pnp^ 
ties  of  natural  bodies^  and  (heirteciprocalactioii^as  AaD 
felna3>ie^em  io  apply  the  objeets  aroittid  tb^a,  to  thdv  own 
conY^<»ice ;  and,  finally,  toasstettiiraiininvesiigath^ilie 
principles  of  social  vfrtoe,  and  ^to  proride  Ihem  ^ritb  Mch 
rules  of  conduct,  as  arise  Irc^m  mutiial'ocafraiimce  and  in- 
terest, from  the  natural  SMfimottts  dT  justice^andilmttaHtty, 
8nd  ^fiom  the  vdlilntary  engagements  of  cMi:  society*  Dia* 
lectics,  physilbs,  natural  religion,  ethies,  and  policy,  are 
thus  comprehi^ded  und^r  the  gMoml  tmn,  pUlosophyr 
How  fax  this  dtstributt<m  agrees  ^th  4he  imraiigemMts 
adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  comprehends  tfieir  sevtHfat  olh 
jects  of  plnlosdphical-disciission,  wfil  appear  in  the^seqpiel. 
From  this  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  we  imdet^ 

'  stand  the  term  philosofdiy,  the  reader  will  easily  perceire^ 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  present  undertaking.  A 
history  of  philosophy,  U  a  history  of  doctrines,  and  of  men. 
As  a  history  of  doctrines,  it  lays  open  the  origin  of  opi- 
nions, the  changes  which  they  have  undergone,  the  distinct 
characters  of  different  systems,  and  the  leading  pomts  in 
which  they  agree  or  differ :  it  is  therefore,  in  fact,  a  history 
of  the  human  understaiiding.  As  a  history  of  men,  it  fo- 
lates the  principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  more  emi- 
nent philosophers;   remarks  particularly,  those  circum- 

^  stances  in  their  character  or  situation,  which  may  be  mp* 

posed  to  have  influenced  their  opinions ;  takes  notice  of 

their  followers  and  their  opponents,  and  describes  the 

origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  their  respective  sects. 

In  this"  manner  we' have  undertaken  to  trade  the  htstoiy 
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ff  flrifciwphy>  iiiid  phitewphwii,  tfpm  the  a^dtest  recnndf^ 
Id  1}ie  jprpwt  tinu^  Tbe  imd«1a)jiig»  we  are  senaib^^Jit 
attended  wittiiiiaii^  difl|p«ltiefl^  w4  req^iires  ipac|i  indostiy 
jpid»9%rti«lit]r.  Tlmtw^jmgbtiKQPeed.iiitiieexeciitiof 
0f  IH9  mtaDsiTe  nnd  arduous  a  desiga,  with  some  probabil^ 
%  t^mecK^M^  we  b9,YQ  foi^id  it  necessary  to  prescribe  to 
m99A^m  cer^un  rsl^  ap4  cautions^  whipl]^  we  bave  invar 
riaJify  codeaTMi^d  to  f<^ 

Wbfa^^  mgmH  tmtbcHrs  weie  to  be  pbtained,  we  baye 
«ai«)6}l^  ^^uumned  tbem.  In  perusing  tbese,  we  baye  con- 
ajdewdy  wbetbv  (bey  deliver  tbmr  own  opinions,  pr  mere^ 
i«liU|itbei^pimonsof  otbeps;  attending  a)l  along  to  fliegen-r 
fgnlpbnwyilogy^  and  particalaily  to  tbe  tecbnical  terms, 
made  ns^  of  by  tbe  sect  wbicb  ^ey  ^nnded,  or  to  wbicb 
fb0y  belonged.  We  bave,  in  tbe  £rst  p^ace,  endeavoured 
Ifr^BacoviM'  tbe  general  pfkiciples  on  wbicb  eacb  sjsiem  is 
Ibwlt;  and  tban>  po  trace  out  tbe  particujar  conclusions 
-wbipb  bav^  be w  dieduced  firo^  tbese;  always  preferring 
AgEt  4iDteIpl»M;atio^  of  any  doubtM  passage,  wbicb  best 
Jigsaw  vrOl  itbe  fundamfaital  principles,  and  tbe  spirit  of 
the  Sfst^m-  We  baye  cav^u^Jy  remarked  those  personal 
eircwiistance^,  req^ecting  any  philosopher,  wbicb  might 
Mne  to  (brow  light  upon  his  opinions ;  such,  for  example, 
as  his  u^miry,  bis  family,  bis  education,  his  natural  tom- 
feac^  Us  habits  of  life.  Ids  pa^ns,  ^nds,  or  enemies.  In 
Hioifft  ciapes,  in  which  the  founder  of  a  sect  has  either  left 
BO  wiitrngs  behind  bim»  or  Jbis  works  are  lost,  we  have  pre- 
lerved'tiie  authority  ^f  Ms  immediate  followers,  or  of  such 
.as  lived  nearest  bis  time,  to  the  tes^mony  of  later  writers. 
Well  4ware  of  tbe  unpardonable  liberties  which  have  been 
Isd^cD,  in  imposing  spurious  books  upon  the  world,  under 
diO  sanction  of  the  QM>st  venerable  names  of  antiquity,  wa 
ji^fcye  been  constantly  upon  our  giiard  against  this  kind  of 
deception,  and  have  rejected,  without  jbesitation,  such  writ- 
Ii|g8  as  bear  the  .evident  marks  of  iniposture.^  In  compar- 
ing 1^0  proofs  of  questionable  facts,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  weigh  t^in  faurly  in  the  s^^ale  of  probability;  asserting 
4Mr  4^aying  nothing  with  greater  confidence,  than  the  natuj:e 
.  4>S  tibe  eyi^iknce  adduced  will  justify,  and  always  susp^^ing 
MOT  Jndgmei^t  where  we  are  uncertain,  and,  where  means  of 
Jmf<Mpaiation  are  wanting,  confossing  <our  i^];ance.    We. 

*  Yid.  Falmeii  BiM.  Orec.  vol.  xin^  ISl. 
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hdc^e  been  particalarly  carefal^  not  to  ascribe  inodem  idieas^ 
and  opinions  to  the  ancients^  nor  to  toi%tire  their  expres-^^ 
sions  into  a  meaning  which  probably  never  entered  inta 
flieir  thoughts,  in  order  to  acconmifodate  them  to  a  modern^ 
hypothesis  or  system.    "Where  we  have  foniid  any  doctrine' 
imperfectly  explaineci,  or  havfe  met  with  any  pHlosophery 
who  appears  to  have  been  himself  defective  in  perspicnity 
of  conception,  or  who,  by  making  nse  of  vs^e  and  indeter- 
minate language,  leaves  his  reader  in  uncertainty ;  we  have 
rather  chosen  to  let  the  veil  of  obscurity  remain  upon  MS 
system,  than  to  substitute  our  own  ideas  in  the  room  of  flie 
writer's,  from  the  hope  of  making  that  clear,  which  the  nu- 
thor  himself  has  left  obscure.  In  :fine,  we  have  not  neglect^ 
to  make  use  of  every  collateral  aid,  which  chronology,  ee^ 
clesiastical history,  or  generalliterature  tould  afiord.*        ' 
^  By  observing  these  rules  ajid  precautions,  we  fetistwe 
have  been  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  rise  superior  ^otWfe 
difficulties  of  our  undertaking.     After  all,  however,  we  can- 
not but  exceedingly  regret,  that  oiir  sources  of  information 
are  so  defective,  aiifd  the  materials  which  theysguppl^  so 
imperfect.    A  circumstance  which  Hie  reader  will  easftjr 
account  for,  when,  besides  the  unavoidable  injuries  of  time, 
he  recollects,  how  many  famous  libraries  of  ancient  manir- 
soripts  have  been  destroyed  by  military  plunder,  or  by  the 
still  more  barbarous  hand  of  religious  bigotry.    It  is  weH 
known,  that  the  celebrated  collection  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  was  consumed,  through  the  ig- 
norance and  rashness  of  Julius  Caesar's  soldiers ;  that  the 
public  library  which  had  been  formed  at  Rome,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Caesars,  and  was  carefully  preserved  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo^  was  destroyed  by  lightning;  that  Pope 
Gregoiy  issued  a  general  order,  for  burning  all  the  Heathen 
writings  which  remained  at  Rome; ^  that  when  Alexandria 
was  'taken  by  Omar,  the  Saracen  Caliph,  its  immense  H- 
brary,  ;idiich  had  been  accumulating  for  severar  centuries, 
in  a  place  distinguished  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames/  and  furnished  fuel  fbr  heating  the 
baths  of  the  city  for  the  space  of  six  mo/nths  ;^  and  that 
Al-Mamon,  an  Arabian,  whose  name  is  celebrated  for  the 
protection  wMch  he  afforded  to  learning  and  learned  men, 
in  order  to  give  greater  vaJue  to  the  translations  which  were 

^  Sarisberienftis  Polierat  1.  il.  p.  123.    ^  Abulphar.  Hist  Dynast  p.  1X4. 
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^  4hat  <9me  made/und^  his  palronagfe,  ih>m  the  GreciL 
tongQe,  destroyed  the  origfcuil  maBiidcripts^  as  sooft  wthe. 
Ambic  OP  Latin  Tersion  was  ftiished  J  '   r 

'  -  The  osesy  to  idiich  an  impartial  and  accnfate  inquiry  inta 
flie  rise  and  progress  of  philosophy  may  be  appUed^  and> 
tiie  adTantages,  yAaxkt  are  to  be  expected  from  it,,  are  o»»» 
meronslmd  important 

'  The  history  <of  philosophy  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  history- 
of  41ie  homan  nnderstanding,  clearly  shewing  ^e  extent  c^ 
V&  capacity,  flie  causes  of  its  perversion,  and  tfie  means  by 
^icfa  it-raay  be  recalled  iVom  its  uhj^rofitable  wanderii^sy 
and%b^eessfiiHy  etfaploy^d  in  isnbserrimicy  to  the  happiness 
of  tnankind.  Whilst  it  traces  the  origin  and  growth  of  use- 
ful knowlMge,  it  also  discovers  the  manner  in  which  errors 
have  arisen  and  been  propagated,  and  exposes  the  injuiP^ 
wMch  ihey  have  done  to  science,  literature,  txA  religion; 
iteMiyibits  great  and  exalted  minds,  as  forsaking  the  path 
of  tniOr,  «uid  adopting  opinions  at  once  the  most  absurd 
and  the  most  pemi<»ous:  a  representation,  which  cannot 
^1  to  «hew  the  folly  of  placing  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  celebrated  men,  or  of  admitting  any  system 
as  true,  b^ore  it  has  undergcme  an  accurate  examination. 
Nor  is  there  any  hasard,  as  some  suppose,  lest  such  a  free- 
'dom,  from*  tbe  shackles  of  authority,  should  produce  a  con* 
^empt  erf* truly  wise  and  leafned  men,  and  cherish  the  humour 
of  cobceitrand  vanity.  '  For,  an  acquahitarice  with  tbemis- 
tak«^  lliid  fsikufes  of  men,  w^  have  unsuccessflilfy  em- 
ployed great,  ingenuity  and  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
sugg^ts  a  useful  lesson  of  modesty  and  diflMence  in  our 
own  inqufries,  and  of  candour  towards  the  mistakes  of 
ethers.  A  clear-  detection  of  error,  and  of  the  sources 
whence  it  has  sprung,  foimishes  facts  to  prove,  that  ^pi- 
WfSi^  wMoh  have  tio  other  foundation  than  weak  ittlK^an* 
eeftibU/  a  blind  respect  for  autiiority  or  antiquity,  or  a 
selfish  attenllcm  to  interest,  may  be  embraced  by  muMftodes 
as  true;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  trutts,  which  ba^c 
been  long  rejected  as  idle  paradoxes  or  pernicious  princi- 
ples, may,  at  length,  lift  up  their  heads,  and  triumph  over 
{H'c^dice ;  wh^ace  win  naturalfy  arise  enlargement  of  mind 
and  a  manly  freedom  ^  thinking. 
The  history  of  pbiloso^y  may  also  be  useful,  as  a  fitith^ 

'  bc<>  Africanus  (!c  Viris  lilnstr.  Arab.  c.  1.  apud  Fabric.  BiW.  Grr«c. 
vol.  xiii,  p.  260.  Coii£  S«h«U|oniii  Amoenit  t.  viL'p.  7(^, 
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fttl  regiiter  of  disoor^rtos  in  the  world  otmAmce^aad  w  a 
akUM  gmde  towaidd  m^knowA  f^ioiu^  iivluttor  Cvtora  ad^ 
Tentarers  may  witfi  adTantage  diiect  flieir  coufse.  It  may 
ierre  ti>  pfevent  the  farther  waate  of  pfeciofla  tina  in  qpe» 
culationa,  which  ^iperience  hijia  shewn  to  lie  beyond  tba 
leach  of  the  hamaD  foculties^  and  to  give  that  j^radeat  di* 
lection  to  philosophical  industry^  without  which  the  booa-^ 
darie(}  <tf  knowledge  can  nevcfr  he  enlarged.  By  Aewing 
how  far  science  has  been  hitherto  snccessAdly  prosecoto^ 
and  in  what  instances  it  has  been  treated  ifl()ndicioosly>  inao* 
ewately  explained,  or  impei^Mstly  explored,  it  ins^rnota 
m^i,  what  is  to  be  avoided,  and  what  yet  remams  to  ha 
done,  in  the  parsuit  of  knowledge ;  pats  them  npon  tkcik 
guard  against  the  repetitioii  of  atteni{>ts,  which  have  9I* 
ready,  in  many  instances,  proved  fimiiless;  ^lables  thrai  to 
distinguish  new  doctrines,  or  discoveries  from  tilings  already 
known  and  tanght,  and  to  str^p  off  the  plumes  from  in^K)^ 
ii^  plagiaries;  and  assists  thrai  in  the  dboice  of  a  propmr 
field  of  uiqairy,  and  in  theregulati<m  cffatore  q[>eculatioBS» 

An  acquaintance  with  the  histoqr  of  pUlosophy,  more* 
over,  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  general  sources  of 
mAmce,  of  the  names  and  characters  ci  valuable  autbcorau 
the  subs^ects  of  their  works,  and  the  asaistaace  which  pay 
be  expected  from  them  in  scimtific  researches.  The  his* 
ioty  of  philos<^y  is,  in  tUs  view,  an  ioqpaiiant  bsanoh 
of  the  history  of  universal  erudition,  serviiig  to  introdoM 
Ihe  young  inqmrer  to  an  aoquaantaace  wilh  those  aileilt 
preceptcm,  from  whose  instmcliws  he  amy  expect  (ha 
daily  inordise  <^  his  intellectual  stmres. 

In  scrveral  distinct  branches  of  scienoe,  tibe  history  of 
TfbOomjbj  may  afford  much  assistance.  In  theology^  it 
amy  be  of  great  use>  in  discovering  the  origin  of  natural 
leligien,  and  tracing  the  course  of  its  streami  even  when 
'united  with  tfie  .foul  current  of  .gentile  id<datry ;  in  ca»- 
Sgma^  (he  credit  of  sacred  histiuy  by  external  tetimou^; 
in  ascertaining  the  limits  betivecii  the  province  of  reason> 
and  thai  of  rei^lation,.  and  in  reflecting  light  iqM>n  msi^ 
passages  in  the  sacred  writings*  In  ecdeiltaBtical  hii^ory, 
it  enables  us  to  account  for  the  early  introduction  of  meta- 
physical  subtieties  into  the  duristimt  aysimn,  as  wdl  as  tiis 
consequent  comqiticm  of  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrine, 
and  to  explain  the  origin  of  many  obscure  tenets,  and  idle 
fictions,  which'  have,  at  differeat  p(Nfiods>  gained  admisflion* 
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inteflia  dmtckof  C!itti0t  In  ymiaprmieoee,  it  wnOMm  w 
W^Osoowriiff  tfie  finiadatioQt  «f  nmicqpal  law,  lijr  tdiew* 
knTf  ttatin^wiyafetif  iheifMcld  ttepriodpks  of  MtemI 
jMlfee  httva  been  iamm^  Md  tiimt  iheyliave  been  adaitted 
Mo  emry  phileeephfeal  system,  and  received  by  every 
MtioA  of  tbe  earth.  It  is  iiaitiaifarly  aseM  in  the  stedy 
€€|he'emliaw>a9ttiy#f  Ae  ideas  and  tsnsB^if  which  are 
iMMMwed  &em  the  Slaie  |ddlMophy«  It  mji^t  easily  be 
Aew9,inUlEeiM(Baer^<liatilhebistofl7of  philosophy  casts 
light  apoB  nafliematies,  jDediouie,  and  other  scieDces ;  bat 
im  m  awtter  so  egceedingiy  ebviaws,  a  farttier  detail  woidd 
besiyefi— <is 

To  tfiese  benefits,  nAkh  may  be  expected  to  acome 
ftam  a  bialory  of  opinioiis,  may  be  added  otfieis,  of  gieat 
importance,  arising  from  the  history  of  philosophers  and 
seels.  Besides  the  biogiaphical  entertainment  and  in* 
iltnicliMi,  which  sndi  niemoirs  may  afford,  tiiey  nrast  ooop 
hdn  fliaeh  nsefU  infiirmalion  peoiliar  to  this  branch  tif 
kiarnlng.  To  observe  by  whatmeans  they  wholiave  been 
ragaged  in  the  pnrsnit  and  propagation  of  knowledge  have 
aeceBiplidied  their  design ;  wihat  obstacles  they  have  over* 
Mme ;  in  what  in8ta&ces>  and  ftom  what  causes,  they  have 
been  ^hnpMed  upwBt  by  the  semblaiK^e  of  truth,  .and  have 
emhcaced  the  diadow  Sox  flie  istnbstance ;  into  what  mis^ 
takes  ttiey  have  fallen  tiiioiq;h  prejudice,  precipitation,  or 
vanity;  what  inconveniences  tfiey  have  snffered  from  ttdr 
mhiconeeptions  and  errors,  and  what  advantages  they  have 
dertmdireBi  Aeir  wisdom,  with  other  drcnmstances  of  a 
similar  nature,  cannot  &il  to  suggest  hints  and  reflections, 
wliieh  may  be  of  gnat  nse  in  Ae  prosecntioo  of  science. 

Having  saidthns  much  to  explain  the  natore  of  onr  de^ 
sign,  the  rales  which  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  in 
tiM  exeaitH>n,  abd  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  expect* 
ed  from  a  wmk  of  this  kind,  we  have  nothing  focther  to 
add,  in  the  way  of  introdhwtion,  than  to  give  onr  readefs 
a  gcMial  view  of  our  plan. 

The 'Whole  history  of  philosophy  we  difide  into  Three 
Periods.  The  jSn^period  traces  its  rise  and  progress  from 
Ihe^eatliest  times  to  the  establishment  of  tte  Boman  empire. 
Die'sscMMl  perifsd  repmsents  its  state  amoi^  the  Heathens, 
ivhihtt  it  flourished  mtdn  the  emperess,  which  brings  the 
history^down  to  the  sixth  century ;  and  among  the  Jews, 
Saracens,  and  Christiaiis,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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Cbristtan  era  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters.  The 
iftird  period  telates  the  attempts  which  haye^  since  beeH* 
inade  for  the  reformation  and  improTement  of '^Kilosophy^ 
JEuid  describes  the  various  forms  which  it  has  assnmied  from 
the  revival  of  letters  to  the  pr^ent  century.  >  Thus  the 
whole  history  6f  philosophy  is  cohvemently  -divided  intt> 
micient,  middle,  and  modem.  In  order  to  assist  the  me* 
mory,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken,  to  give  each  of 
these  periods  its  distinct  characters  of  time  and  place. 

The  First  Period  includes  the  Barlmric  and  the  Gfedah 
philosophy :  the  former  comprehending  allr  those  natiom^, 
which^  before  the^^e  when  the  Grecian  philosophy  passed 
over  to  tfie  Romans,  did  not  make  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; the  latter,  all  those  countries  in  which  that  Ian* 
guage  #as  spoken. 

-  We  shall  find,  in  treating  of  tiie  Barbaric  philoso^hyv 
that,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  infancy  of^the  world, 
it  was  simple  in  its  nature  and  office,  and  was  taught, 
without  any  laboured  efibrts  of  reasoning,  merely  by 
tradition.  As  knpwledge  advanced,  philosophy,  assumed 
a  more  manly  tone,  and*  put  on  the  habit  of  science; 
tHl,  at  length,  it  appeared  with  great  dignity  among  the 
Qreeks,  the  freedom  of  whose  spirit  and  manners  led  thein 
to  lay  open  the  mysteries  of  wisdom,  and  to  make  use  of 
their  oWh  faculties  in  ihvesttgatmg  new  truths,  and  firamhftg 
new  systems. 

Our  survey  of  the  state  of  philosophy  among  the  Bar* 
hasAt  nations,  takes  its  rise,  with  respect  to  time,  from  the 
first  records  of  history ;  and  foHowS,  with  respect  to  place, 
the  natural  order  of  East,  South,  West,  and  North ;  an  or- 
der v^ch  was  followed  by  the  ancients,  who  divided  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  into  four  parts,  calling  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  east,  Indians;  those  of  the  south,  f^opians; 
those  of  the  west,  Celts*;  and  those  of  the  north,  Scythi- 
ans.^ Among  the  eastern  nations,  our  design  wiU  lead  us 
to  treat  distinctly  concerning  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Persians,  the  Arabians  or  Sabeans,  the  Phenicians^,  and 
the  Indians:  our  account  of  the  southern  barbsnic  nations 
will  include  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Lybia :  in  the  west> 
we  shall  take  notice  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
the  Britons,  and  the  ancient  Romans :  and  in  tiie  north,  we 

•  Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  ii.  c.  1.    Strabonis  Gcoa^r.  1.  ii. 
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sball  treat  of  fte  Scythiand,  Tbracians^  and  oAmt  neigb- 
l>ouring  nations. 

The  philosophy  of  Greece  we  shall  find  to  bare  a  donldQ 
character.  In  its  iao&mcy^  ami  in  its  javmule  state^  w# 
:^HiII  see  it^  like  the  barbaric  philosophy^  ratter  simpkf 
flian  artificial^  rather  empiric  Aan  ttieoretical,  expressed  in 
i&ble^  and  in  moral  and  poiiticid  maxims  or  rules  of  jpra^ 
dence.  Afterwards^  we  shall  ind  the  Gredk  philosc^hy, 
improved  by  the  ingenmty  of  many  emiaent  men^  beconn 
ing  systematic^  aikl  branching  out  into  a  gteat  niuabea'  of 
sects,  of  which  a  particidar  acconnt  will  be  ^y^i  in  fliig 
part  of  car  work.  To  preserve  this  period  entire^  we  have 
sabjoined  an  account  of  the  ^ate  of  the  Grecian  ^iflosO^ 
phy  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 

The  Second  Period^  from  the  beginning  of  the  Romaa 
empire  tp  the  revived  of  letters^  wfll  opeii  brfore  us  a 
field  of  phHosophical  history,  not  less  spaciomif  than  flie 
former.  It  will  exhibit  the  state  of  philosophy  durmg  flie 
course  of  twelve  hundred  years,  among  the  Remits,  Hie 
Orientalists,  the  Jews,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Christians. 
With  respect  to  the  Bomans,  philosophy  having  met  wiOi 
much  opposition  when-  it  was  ficrst  introduced  among  ftein 
by  the  Greeks,  did  not  obtain  a  firm  footing  till  towards  flie 
close  of  the  republic.  Under  the  Csesars,  philosophy  almost 
entirely  deserted  Athens,  its  native  seat,  and  took  up  its 
residence  in  Rome,  where  almost  every  €rre^ian  sect  floU'* 
rished ;  till  at  length  that  which  had  been  tbrmed  in  ihe  * 
Alexandriau-  school,  by  combination  frmn  the  rest,  called 
the  Eclectic,  became  pr^ominant.  Among  die  Asiatics 
a  new  kii^d  of  philosophy  sprung  up,  ^rmed  upon  the 
doctrine,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  ai^ient  Zoroastrian  and 
Greek  mythology.  Thf^  nation  of  the  Jews,  after  their  re* 
turn  from  their  Babylonish  captivity,  though  they  ehiefly 
devoted  themselves  io  the  study  of  tfieir  own  law^  were  not 
strangers  to  the  gentile  philosophy,  especially  those  of 
them  who  resided  in  Egypt;  and  in  a  subsecjuent  period, 
in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  predominant, 
they  ranked  themselves  amoo^  the  Peripatetics.  Hie  Ara* 
bians,  ^o,  under  the  name  of  Saraceps,  in  the  sevenfli 
century^  disturbed  the  Eastern  empire,  althou|;h  at  first 
exce^ingly  averse  to  inquiry  (Mahomet,  their  leader,  hav-  - 
ing  prudently  denied  the  privilege  of  private  judgment  to 
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tlie  people  whom  he  had  destined  to  slavery,)  becmne  at 
la^t  so  mach^  devoted  to  philosophy,  according  to  the  Peri^ 
patetie  sect,  that,  during  a  loi^  period  of  general  darkness 
and  conftision,  ^y  were  almost  the  only  nation  who  af- 
forded, her  an  asylum.  Among  the  first  Christians,  who 
w0re  industriously  employed  in  disseminating  the  Divine 
doctrhie  of  their  Master,  the  subtleties  of  gentile  philosophy 
obtc^ned  little  credit..  But,  very  soon  after  the  rise  of 
Chiistiaifity,  many  persons,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  becoming  converts  to  the 
Chiistian  faith,  the  doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sects,  and 
especially  of  Platonism,  were  interwoven  with  the  simple 
truths  of  pvae  religion.  As  the  Eclectic  philosophy  spread. 
Heathen  and  Christian  doctrines  were  still  more  intimately 
blended,  tiU,  at  last,  both  were  almost  entirely  lost  in  the 
thick  clouds  of  ignprance  and  barbarism  which  covered 
the  earth;  except  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  a 
few  followers  among  the  Greeks,  and  Platonic  Christianity 
wa^  cherished  in  the  cloisters  of  monks.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  kind  of  philosophy 
sprung  up,  called  the  Scholastic,  which,  while  it  professed 
to  ioHow  the  doctrine  of  Aristojtle,  corrupted  every  prin- 
ciple of  sound  reasoning,  and  hindered,  instead  of  assist- 
ing, men  in  their  inquiries  after  truth.  At  length,  learning 
beginning  to  revive,  and  to  be  disseminated  by  the  Greeks, 
who  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  were  dispersed 
titrough  Europe,  a  happy  opportunity  was  afforded  for  re- 
storing philosophy  to  its  ancient  honours. 

This  resurrection  of  literature  and  science  is  the  com- 
m^icement  of  the  Third  Period  of  our  history.  In  this 
part  of  our  cotnrse,  we  shall  see  the  successful  efforts  of 
philosophy  to  rise  above  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
tyraimy»  superstition,  and  bigotry,  into  the  pure  regions  of 
freedom  and  trafli ;  we  shall  find  the  several  ancient  sects 
reviving)  new  and  better  methods  of  philosophising  dis- 
ooveted,  the  chains  of  authority  in  some  measure  shaken 
off,  aiid  farther  advances  made  in  true  philosophy,  within 
the  i^omrsq  of  a  single  century,  than  had  before  been  made 
ill  tf  thousand  years. 

^To  ftfe  geheral  history  of  these  Three  Periods  of  philo- 
soj^^  Hrffl  betudded;  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  progress  and  present  estate  of  ph^osopby  iu  the 
Indies/ and  among  the  Chinese* 
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CHAR  I, 

*  OF   BABBABIC   PHILOSOPHY    IN    OENBBAL. 

I  HE  tenn  Barbarian  was  applied  by  the  Greeks '  to  all 
those  nations  who  spoke  a  language  different  from  their 
own.  We  shall  adopt  the  obvious  division  which  arises 
trom  this  signification  of  the  term ;  and^  in  treating  of  the 
lirsf  Period  of  the  history  of  philosophy^  from  the  earliest 
records  of  the  world  to  the  beginning  of  the  Raman  empire, 
we  shall  first  inquire  into  the  state  of  philosophy,  during 
that  per'ody  among  barbaric  nations^  and  then  trace  its  rise 
and  progress  in  the  states  pf  Greece, 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  philosophy 
first  appeared  amoqg  the  Barbarians,  or  among  Uie  Greeks^ 
The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who  were  very  early  remark- 
able for  literary  and  philosophical  vanity,  and  soon  learned 
to  make  use  of  an  artificial  method  of  philosophising,  were 
unwilling  tq  allow  tb^^t  philosophy  had  any  existence  ii|> 
other  countries,  except  where  it  had  been  borrowed  from, 
them.  They  could  not  persuade  themselves,  that  the  mere 
communication  of  precepts  of  vrisdom  in  the  simple-fprm 
of  tradition,  and  ix\  languages  harsh  and  dissonant  com- 
pared with  their  own,  could  deserve  to  be  called  pbilo- 
spphising.  0|i  th^  other  hand,  the  barbaric  nations^  in 
their  turn,  treated  the  Greeks  as  Barl^arians^  and  looked 
upon  them  as  children  in  philosophy,  ^lato,  in  his  Tir 
mseus,  introduces  a  Barbarian  s^  instructing  the  wise,  Solon, 
aind  saying :  '*  Ypu  Greeks  are  always  children ;  there  is 
"  not  an  old  man  among  you :  you  have  no  suoh  tfiing  aft 
"  grey-headed  wisdom.*^  They  were  the  more  co^p^firme^  * 
ip  this  persuasion,  when  t^iey  und^rs^od,  thfit  the  moat 
learned  men,  ^d  the  most  ancient  piulo^ph^n^  amDUg  th^ 

>  Ovid.  Trist.  K  V.  ©1. 10.  v,37. 
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GfMks,  had  either  been  Barbariaxis  by  birth^  or  instructed 
by  Barbarians;'  that  Pythagoras^  for  example,  was  a 
Tuscan;  Antistihenes  ti  Phrjrginn;  Orpheus  a  Thracian; 
Thales  a  Phoenician;  and  that  Thaies,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  others,  had  derived  their  knowledge  from  Chaldean 
and  Egjrptian  priests. 

Many  of  the  Christian  fathers  espoused,  in  this  dispute, 
the  cau^e  of  the  Barbarians,  and  maintained,  with  great 
vehemence,  and  with  all  the  learning  they  could  command, 
that  the  barbaric  philosophy  was  tiie  fountain  of  all  the 
msdom  which  had  appeared  among  the  Greeks,  except  so 
far  as  tbey  had  b€en  indebted^  in  the  way  of  tradition,  16 
Divine  revelation. 

In  this  question,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  controversy, 
from  a  want  of  distinct  ideas,  and  an  accurate  use  of  terms^ 
many  things  forei^  to  the  argument  were  advanced.  If 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Philosophy  had  been  correctly 
settled;  if  the  infant  slate  of  knowledge  had  been  distin- 
guished from  its  more  advanced  age ;  and  especially  if  due 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  essential  difference  between 
communicating  doctrines  by  mere  authority,  and  inves- 
tigatiug  the  principles,  relations,  and  causes  of  things  by 
diligent  study,  the  whole  dispute  would  soon  have  been 
found  to  be  nothing  mure  than  a  logomachy. 

For  no  one  would  assert,  that  the  barbaric  nations  were 
wholly  inattentive  to  wisdom,  or  strangers  to  every  kind  of 
kno\*lcd^e,  human  or  Divine.  On  the  other  side,  it  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  they  became  possessed  of  knowledge  rar 
thcr  by  simple  reflection  than  by  scientific  investigation, 
and  that  they  transmitted  it  to  posterity  rather  by  tradition 
than  by  demonstration;  whereas  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  be  civilized^  discovered  a  general  propensity 
to  inquiry^  and  made  use  of  scientific  rules  and  methods  of 
reasoiuo!!:.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  though  the 
improvement  of  philosophy  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Greeks; 
its  origm  is  to  be  sought  for  ^  among  the  barbaric  nations.^ 

M  Clemen.  AInu  Stvomata,  L  h  p.  3Q2y  303. 

s  Tatian.  in  proeoL  Clem*  Al.  Strom.  L  L  p.  302.  Origen  adv.  Celsum, 
Li. p. 5.  B4. HoesheL 

^  CoiistiH  also,  upon  the  subject  of  ^is  chapter,  Beansobre  Qist  da 
Manioheisme,  p^iU  l.i.  c.2.  ScaUger.  Exero.  li  contra  Cardan,  p.  188. 
Bos.  Animadv.  ad  Script  c.  ii.  p.  12.  Heninan.  Act  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  204. 
Heumii  Ant  PbiL  Barb.  Ed.  Lngd.  Bat  1600. 
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CHAP.  II. 

err  tHE   PHILOSOFllY   OF   THB   JtNOlBNT   ^BBftEWs. 

^MONG  the  barbaric  nations  (using  the  tehn  Barbaric  in 
the  sense  before  explained)  the  most  ancient  people,  con- 
cerning whom  any  authentic  records  remain,  are  the  He- 
brews. VTe  rfiall  inquire  into  the  state  of  philosophy  among 
this  people,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  to  the 
time  of  their  return  from  their  Babylonish  captivity ;  after 
which,  the  Jewish  philosophy  will  be  more  properly  coq^ 
^dered  in  conneximi  with  the  Grecian. 

From  the  praises  which  are  bestowed^  in  the  Jewish  his- 
f6ry,  upon  some  of  their  more  illustrious  ancestors,  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  princes,  some  have  been  induced  to 
place  them  upon  a  level,  in  respect  of  speculative  wisdom, 
with  the  philosophers  of  Greece^  and  even  with  those  of 
modem  times.  But  that  this  is  a  misconception,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  recollects  the  state  of  science^ 
send  of  general  civilization,  at  that  early  p^rip4t 

A  better  or  more  certain  judgment  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  Hebrews  cannot  be  formed,  than  from 
the  monuments  which  they  themselves,,  or  their  descen- 
dants, have  left  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Much  greater 
credit,,  particularly  in  tiiis  instance,  is  due  to  domestic  than 
t^  fbreign  testimony.  For  the  Jewish  historians  had  their 
information,  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  their  nation, 
from  records  preserved  with  the  utmost  care  by  their  an- 
cestors; whereas,  other  writers,  in  speaking  of  a  people 
who  had  litfle  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  for  want 
of  a  better  guide  than  vague  report,  must  necessarily  have 
given  a  precipitate,  and  often  an  erroneous  judgment. 

I^e  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews there  were  many  eminent  men,  who  made  use  of' 
the  clejtr  light  of  Divine  truth,  with  which  they  were  fa- 
voured by  Heaven,  as  their  guide  iii  the  conduct  of  life.  In 
pri^ctical  and  moral  wisdom  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they 
heUf  a  place  of  high  distinction;  Their  wiedpUy  however, 
must  not  be  confiranded  with  philosophy,  im  fte  strict  ac- 
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ceptation  of  the  term.  Blessed  with  a  Divine  reyelation, 
*they  have  transmitted  to  posterity  rays  of  sacred  truth, 
which  have  been  spread  through  the  wodd ;  and  they  have 
hence  obtained  an  immortal  name  in  an  order  of  higher 
dignity  than  that  of  philosophers.  Under  the  direction^  of 
genuine  principles  of  religion^  they  pursued  the  plain  pdth 
of  simple  virtue,  without  being  led  astray  by.  vain  curio* 
sity  into  fruitless  speculations.  In  the  first  ages  of  their 
history,  their  patriarchs  were  shepherds,  who,  by  their  do- 
mestic virtues,  obtained  great  authority  over  the  people 
among  wiiom  they  lived,  and  seemed  to  have  had  no  other 
object  of  ambition,  than  that  of  providing  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  their  families.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and 
after  him  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  other  eminent 
men,  were  occupied  in  affairs  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment, and,  by  the  wisdom  with  which  they  conducted  thern^ 
acquired  high  renown.  Others,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  prophets,  were  employed  in  declaring  to 
the  people  the  will  of  God,  in  managing  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion, and  in  training  up  disciples  for  these  sacred  services^ 
Among  the  Hebrews,  we  are  therefore  to  look  for  prudent 
statesmen,  upright  judges,  and  priests  learned  in  the  law, 
but  not  for  philosophers,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  we 
understand  the  term.  Much  pains  has  indeed  been  takien, 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  to  aflSx  this  character 
to  several  illustrious  names  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  nation, 
particularly  Moses,  Solomon,  and  Daniel ;  but  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  prove,  that  this  has  been  attempted  without 
sufficient  reasop. 

.  tJpon  the  authority  of  Philo,^  and  other  Jewish  writers, 
it  is  asserted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,^  Justin  Martyr,* 
Origen,*  and  ottier  Christian  fs^thers,  that  Moses  reached 
the  summit  of  huipan  learningj^  and  he  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  perfect  master  of  astronomy,  geometry^ 
music,  medicine,  occult  philosophy,  and,  in  short,  of  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  were  at  that, 
time  known,  A^^id  this  opinion,  like  many  others,  has  beea 
received  without  much  examination  in  later  times.  The 
principal  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported  are^^ 

•  Dc  Vita  Mosis,  p.  604.    De  Mandi  opificio,  p.  2,    »  Strom.  I.  i.  p.  343^, 
3  Quest  25.  ad  Orthod.     \  Advers.  Cetsom,  1.  i,  p.  14. 
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that  St.  Stephen  speaks  of  bim^  as  having  been  ''  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;"  that  a  general  tradi- 
tion to  this  purpose  has  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  th^ 
most  ancient  times ;  that  in  reducing  Aaron's  golden  calf  to 
powder/  he  shewed  great  chemical  skill;  that  his  account 
of  the  creation  discovers  an  extensive  acquaintance  yritii 
nature ;  and  that  his  laws  abound  with  moral  wisdom.  To 
this  it  has  been  added,  that  Moses,  during  the  forty  days  in 
which  he  wa3  upon  the  mount  with  God,  I^sides  the  written 
code,  received  also  an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  since  called 
tbe  Cabbala^  and  that  he  taught  this  concealed  doctrine  to 
persons  selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  by  whom 
they  were  tmnsmitted  to  posterity.  Some  have  even  as- 
.serted  that  he  wrote  books,  now  lost,  from  which  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato  drew  a  great  part  of  their  doctrine:  the  au- 
thority of  Eusebius  has  often  been  quoted  in  support  of 
this  assertion,  in  a  passage^  where  he  mentions,  on  the 
credit  of  Jewish  tradition,  several  theological  and  philoso- 
phical tenets  of  Moses,  and  amongst  the  rest,  his  opinion 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

"With  respect  tb  the  evidence  from  testimony,  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  may  all  be  ^aced  up  to  Philo, 
who  will  have  little  credit  with  those  who  remark  how  ex- 
actly he  has  adapted  his  account  of  the  opinions  of  Moses 
to  the  phOosophy  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  bow 
cgregiously  he  mistalces  in  supposing  learned  men  to  have 
come  from  Greece,  at  a  period  when  Greece  was  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  The  judgment  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  other  Christian  fathers,  upon  this  question,  is  of  little 
weight ;  for  they  were  induced  to  accommodate  their  idea 
of  the  wisdom  of  Moses  to  the  model  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, by  an  opinion  which  they  took  up,  without  exa- 
Biination  from  the  Jews,  that  all  the  genuine  wisdo^l  which 
was  found  among  the  Heathens,  had  passed  over  to  them 
from  the  Hebrews,  and  was  originally  derived  from  Divine 
revelation.  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  account 
given  of  Moses  by  St.  Stephen,  since  the  learning  which 
he  ascribes  to  him  was  only  that  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
time  when  he  flourished,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see^ 


»  Acta  viL  22.  «  Exod.  xixii.  20,    Deat,  \x*  Hh 
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WAS  confined  witfiin  yery  narrow  limits.  The  skill  wMc^ 
Moses  disc$(Tered  in  the  aflfair  of  Aaron's  golden  calf  was 
probably  not  chemical^  a2s  many  have  supposed^  but  merely 
mechanical;  for  nothiiig  farther  can  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred from  the  scripture  account  of  this  transaction^  tham 
&9t  Moses  ordered  the  caif,  which  had  been  made  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatry,  to  be  cnt  into  smaH  pieces,  and  jSurowii 
into  an  adjoining  river,  whence  Ae  Israelites  were,  at  that 
time,  supplied  with  water ;  probably,  that,  a?  often  as  they 
should  fetch  water  from  this  stream,  they  might  be  remind- 
ed of  their  offence.  In  delivering  laws  and  institutions  to 
tiie  Jews,  Moses  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  philosopher^ 
bift  in  the  higher  character  of  minister  and  representative 
of  Jdhovah,  by  whose  immediate  authority  their  nation  was 
governed.  As  to  the  traditionary  law,  which  Hie  Jewish 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  the  ground  of  Aeir  Caiibala, 
if  it  wer^  not  a  mere  invention  of  later  times,  it  must  have 
been  given  by  Divine  revelation,  and  can  famish  no  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Moses.  Much  less 
can  any  argument  for  this  purpose  be  derived  from  writ- 
ings which  are  confessedly  lost,  and  which  have  not  been 
proved  to  have  ever  existed. 

Sohmony  in  tiie  Jewish  scriptures,  has  the  first  place  as- 
signed him  among  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  But  tiie  later 
Jewish  writers,  not  satisfied  wi&  this  general  encomium, 
have  advanced  tlie  most  extravagant  assertions  concerning 
his  wisdom.  Hey  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  Aristotle 
l^illaged  his  doctrine  from  the  writings  of  Solomon.  A 
bold  assertion  of  (Ms  kind  might  have  been  endured  from  a 
people,  whose  vanity  has  always  been  equid  to  their  igno- 
rance ;  but  fliat  learned  men  of  later  times  should  adopt  so 
absurd  an  opinion,  is  -truly  wonderful.  Yet  an  English 
writer,  of  no.  mean  name  in  flie  republic  of  letters,*  has 
maintained,  that  Aristofle  and  Theophrastus  learned  na- 
tvral  history;  Hippocrates,  medicine;  the  Stoics,  ethics; 
and  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  tlie  Symbolical  philosophy  from 
Solomon.  Others  have  supjKised  him  to  have  known  the 
use  of  the  mariner's  compass,^  and  to  have  been  acquainted 
widi  the  doctrine  of  flie  circulation  of  tlie  blood,^^  and  with 

•  Gale,  IJtX  Gpfm*  5*  ?•         *  PuHerti  tSacred  >lisq^L  b.  i?,  ch.  19. 
>*  Corn.  Pont^oe  de.^lt^||MV9D*l^ii*§  10.    WiUiL  Miscel  Sac.  t.  H. 
ex.l3.§34.' 
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otter  anatomical  diseoveries.  And  Pineda,  a  Jemit,^  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  Solomoii  the  perfect  knowledge 
ef  every  modem,  as  well  as  an<Hent  sci^ce.  Upon  all  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  had  Solomon  been  thus  won- 
derfolly  enlightened,  it  must  have  been  by  Divine  revela* 
tion,  and  not  by  philosophy ;  and  that  the  wisdom  which  is 
attribnted  to  him  in  scripture  f^  was  not  speculative  science^ 
but  that  practical  wisdom  which  was  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  offices  of  government. 

-  Daniel  takes  the  next  place  among  the  wise  men  of  Israel. 
From  the  paitrciilars  related  concerning  him  in  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  some  have  concluded,  that  be  was 
an  eminoit  teadier  of  the  Ghaldeaa  philosophy^  and  a  great 
master  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  It  has  eyeu  beai 
said,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Aris- 
totelian leaming.^^  All  this,  however,  is  founded  upon  mere 
Gonjectnre :  for  we  have  no  certain  information  concerning 
tliis  prophet  except  from  his  own  writings ;  and  these  only 
relate,  in  general  terms,  that  be  was  well  ftimished  with 
that  kind  of  wisdom,  which  served  to  obtfdn  him  influence, 
and  procure  him  esteem  and  confid^u^  in  the  court  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  that,  besides  this,  he  W€U3  widowed  witti  mira- 
culous powers  from  heaven. 

In  the  hi^ory  of  the  Jews,  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
tbeir  prophets ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
consists  of  prophecies :  but  diese  prophets  appear  in  no 
other  light  than  as  good  men  supematnrally  illuminated, 
for  the  purposes  of  instructing  and  admimishing  tiie  Jew> 
ish  people,  and  predicting  the  great  events  which  were  to 
befied  them,  ^^e  are  also  informed,  that  there  w^e,  among 
the  Hebrews,  schools,  in  wfaidi  the  prophets  presided,,  and 
gave  instructions  to  their  disciples ;  but  we  are  not  to,  ima- 
gine that  these  schools  were  collies  of  philosophers,  <»-, 
as  some  have  done,  ^^  to  apply  our  modem  idea  of  an  aca- 
demical life  to  tiiese  institutions.  As  the  prophets  weie 
emq?loyed  in  delivering  tiie  will  of  God  to  the  people,  and 
in  inculcs^ting  upon  them  the  principles,  and  inspiring  theoi 
with  the  sentiments  of  religion^  by  mesgis  of  sacred  hymns 
accompanied  with  music,  so  it  was,  doubtless^  the  busi-r 

i>  De  Rebii!(  Solom.  Mc^ut.  1618.        >^  1  Kings  iii.  d-^11.  iv^  2^, 
"  Ham.  Hist.  Phil.  1.  v.  c.  20.    Huet  Dem.  JEv.  Pr.  iv.  p.  27S^ 
1*  AMingii  Hist  Ebr.  Acad.  p.  28i. 
V04^.  I.  P 
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IMS  of  tha  sgIiooIs  to  train  up  young  men^  who  wero  de* 
tofed  to  the  prie^ood^  for  the  satue  offices^  The  account 
trfaich  the  sacred  writings  give  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets in  Kirjath-jearim  and  Ramoth-Gilead,^^  is  far  front 
conveying  any  idea  of  a  philosophical  seat  of  learning* 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
destitdte  of  leamii^ ;  ^  we  otdy  maintain,  that  it  vra»  of 
a  very  dtfferent  kind  from  that  philosophy  whidk  we  meet 
with  in  later  ages.  Their  learned  men  were  chi^y  occur 
pied  in  explaining  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  inculcating  pcin* 
ciples  of  rdigion,  and  precepts  of  morality,  drawn  firom 
tiie  pure  fountain  of  Divine  revelation.  The  sacred  Od^s 
or  Psalms  of  David  afford  an  excellent  specimen  of  I^ 
hfem  learnings  They  every  where  breathe  flia  spirit  of 
sublime  piety,  but  discover  no  traces  of  abstract  philo^ 
sophy. 

We  shall  conclude  our  view  of  the  state  of  pfailosopb]^ 
amc^  the  Hebrews  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  English 
Writer:  '^  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrews  nevar  ex4 
cdled  in  mathematical  or  philosophical  learning,  or  Ubtoil 
arts,  nor  were  ever  distinguished  by  any  ingenious  disccH 
reA»s*  Whence  Appollonius  passes  this  severe  judgmeiit 
upon  them,  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  among  Ihe  mo^sfai^ 
|»id  barbarians,  and  ar^  perhaps  the  only  pec^le  who  have 
never  produced  any  single  invention.  Their  ancient  iissti*^ 
t|^i<ms>  called  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  were  not  so  mueh 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  circle  of  ^ 
sciences,  after  the  manner  of  modem  schools,  as  for  that  of 
braining  up  youth  for  discharging  the  prophetic  and  priestfcf 
ftmctions.  No  nation  or  country  upon  tBe  face  of  &» 
ettrth  has  abounded  so  iiluch  with  prophets  and  inspired 
mea :  one  might  ialmost  imagine,  that  some  Divine  virtue 
resided  even  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Judea.''  ^^  f 

^iSsiii.x.  5.xix.  18.    2  Kings  ii.  S— 6.  >•!  Kings iv.  ll. 

>^  T.  Burnetii  ArcbaBologia.  Phil.  I  i.  c.  7.  Joseph,  contr.  Aj»on,  !•  ii, 
♦  Vidend.  Albert  Fabricu  Cod.  Vet  T.  Buddsi  Hist  Phil.  Hebr. 
Spencet.  de  Legibus  Hebr.  Dickinson.  Phys.  Vet.  c.  xx.  Altingii  fiist 
Acad.  Heb.  Witsius  de  Prophetis.  Hornii.  Hist  Phil.  1.  v.  Gialsb 
PUl.  €rent  L  L  Man  Diss,  de  PhH.  jrob.t]leenisn.  Ant  Lit  iEgypt  L  i. 
Baiungarten^B  notes  on  Ant  Univ.  Histoid,  t.  L  note  32r. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF    THS    PBItOaOPBY    OW  tBE   CBALDBANS* 

jnMONG  the  eastern  natioBs^  the  most  aadeat  people^ ' 

•neBl  to  tib^  Hebrews,  who  appear  to  hare  been  acqoaiBted 

VfUh  pfailofloiAy^(iisiBg  the  tenn  in  its  more  relaxed  sense) 

ate  the  CSialdeans.    For,  although  the  Egyptians  ha^e 

claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  more  ancient  nation,  and 

c<HXfa»ided  that  the  Chaldeans  w^re  an  Egyptian  colony, 

and  consequently  derived  all  their  learning  from  Egj^ 

ibeie  is  reason  to  believe,  ^  that  the  kingdom  of  fiabylon^ 

of  whidi  Chaldea  was  a  part,  flouri^ed  before  the  Bgy^ 

tian  Bumarchy :  whence  it  is  probable,  thitt  with  respect  to 

Jmowledge,  the  Egyptians  were  rather  indebted  to  the  Chal^ 

^eaas,  than  the  ChaUteans  to  the  Egyptians.    There  is 

Jittle  rcMBn,  however,  to  doubt,  that  Chiddea  had,  from  the- 

most  remote  times,  its  own  preceptors,  and  was  not  indebt* 

ed  for  its  wisdom  ^  to  any  oflier  country. 

There  were,  it  must  be  owned,  amongst  the  Chaldeans 
ttiemselves,  &bulous  accounts  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
leannng^  When  Alexander  became  possessed  of  Babylon, 
Axistotle,  who  was  desurous  jpf  makiug  the  Asiatic  expedi- 
tifm  subservient  to  philosophy,  requested  Callisthenes  to 
jafoim  himself  cimceming  the  origpi  of  science  in  Chat 
dea :  for,  at  that  time,'the  CSialdeans  boasted  that  their  an- 
cestors bad  continmd  their  astronomical  observations 
throui^  a  period  of  470,000  years. '  Callisthenei^  throu|^ 
ihe  interest  of  Alexander,  examined  into  the  grounds  of 
tiiis  report,  and  found  that  the  Chaldean  observations 
xaached  no  farther  backward  than  1903  years.  If  this 
term  b^  subtracted  from  4388,  the  year  pf  the  Julian  pe- 
riod in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  these  observations  wiU 
appear  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
2480,  or  2234  years  before  the  Christian  era.  And  even 
these  dte  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  takes  notice  of 
no  Chaldean  observations  prior  to  the  Nobonasseiian  era^ 
which  commenced  in  the  3067th  of  (be  Jvlian  period,  or 

1  Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  21.  Ed.  GroD.  Plin.  N^  Hist 
1.  V.  c.  9.  *  Conf,  Diodor.  SicnL  I.  ii.  »  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic, 
Comment  in  Arltjtot  de  CoelO|  L  ii.  Cicero  de  Divin  \.  U 
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before  Christ  747  years.  Nevertheless,  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Chaldean  learning  cannot  be  disputed.  Aristotle,  * 
on  the  credit  of  the  most  ancient  records,  speaks  of  the 
Chaldean  inagi  as  prior  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  who,  it  is 
well  knowai,  cultivated  learning  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  history  of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  philosophy 
is,  from  its  great  antiquity,  necessarily  involved  in  mudi 
uncertainty.  The  only  remaining  records,  which  can  cast 
any  light  upon  the  subject,  we  owe,  not  to  the  Chaldeans 
themselves,  but  to  other  nations,  chielBy  the  Greeks,  whose 
genius  was  not  adapted  to  the  Oriental  learning,  and  whose 
vanity  frequently  led  them  into  misrepresentations  in  theil* 
accounts  of  barbaric  nations.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  symbolical  mode  of  instruction  made  use  of 
by  the  Chaldeans,  their  doctrines  have  been  transmitted  t0 
posterity  under  a  veil  of  obscurity,  which  it  is  now  become 
extremely  difficult  to  remove.  TTie  difficulty  was  greatly 
ihcreased  by  a  race  of  philosophers,  who,  about  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  for 
certain  wild  and  extravagant  doctrines  of  their  own,  passed 
ttiem  upon  the  world  as  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  Persians,  in  spurious  books,  which  they  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster,  or  some  other  eastern  philosopher.  Thus 
(he  fictions  of  these  impostors  became  confounded  with  the 
genuine  dogmas  of  Ihe  ancient  eastern  nations.  And  the 
industigr  of  modem  critics  has  done  little  towards  retnov- 
ing  these  difficulties :  for  either  they  have  not  attended  to 
the  causes  of  uncertainty  which  have  been  enumerated ; 
or  they  have  suflfered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
ibrged  writings ;  or  they  have  given  credit  to  the  fallacious 
pretensions  of  flie  Arabian  writers,  who  have  boasted,  that 
they  had,  in  their  language,  the  exclusive  possession  of 
many  valuable  treasures  of  ancient  learning.  All  that  can 
be  related,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  probability,  con-?- 
ceming  the  Chaldean  philosophy,  may  be  comprised  within 
a  small  compass. 

The  Chaldean  philosophers  were  the  priests  of  ike  Ba- 
bylonian nation,  who  instructed  the  people  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  interpreted  its  laws,  and  conducted  its^  ceremo- 
nies.   They  sustained  the  same  character  with  the  Persian 

*  Apud  Laert.  I.  i.  §.  8. 
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magi,  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  and  are  often  confounded 
vriih  tiiem  by  the  Greek  historians.  lake  the  priests  in  most 
ofiierr  ancient  nations,  they  employed  religion  in  subs^- 
Tiency  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  made  use  of  imposture  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  ciyil  policy.  This  is  confirmed  by 
tiie  general  testimony  of  ancient  history,  and  by  the  express 
auHiority  of  the  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates/ 
that  they  pretended  to  predict  future  events  by  divination, 
to  explain  prodigies,  and  interpret  dreams,  and  to  avert 
evils,  or  confer  benefits,  by  means  of  augury  and  incai^** 
tions.  They  retained,  for  many  ages,  a  principal  place 
among  diviners.  In  Ae  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when 
the  emperor  and  his  army,  who  were  perishing  with  thirst, 
were  suddenly  relieved  by  a  shower,  the  prodigy  was  as- 
crUied  to  the  power  and  skill  of  the  Chaldean,  soothsayers.^ 
No  won^r  that,  as  long  as  these  Chaldean  priests  could 
perf<»rm  such  marvels,  they  retained  their  consequence  in 
the  courts  of  princes. 

The  principal  instrument  which  these  impostors  em* 
ployed  in  support  of  superstition,  was  astrology.  The 
Chiddeans  w^re  probably  the  first  people  who  made  regur 
lar  observations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies.^  This  kind  of 
knowledge  was  in  such  high  estimation  among  them,  that  a 
distmct  order  of  men  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense  f  whence  the  ^pellatioa 
of  Chaldean  afterwards  became  synommous  with  that  of 
astroncnn^.  But  all  their  observations  were  applied  to  the 
single  pturpose  of  establishing  the  credit  of  judicial  astro- 
logy ;  and  they  employed  tbeir  pretended  skill  in  this  art, 
in  calculating  nativities,  foretelling  the  weather,  predicting 
good  and  bad  fortune,^  and  other  practices,  usual  with  im- 
postors of  this  class.  Teaching  the  vulgar  that  all  human 
affi^irs  are  influenced  by  the  stars,  and  professing  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  influence,  and 
coilsequently,  to  possess  a  power  of  prying  into  futurityji 
they  encouraged  much  idle  superstition,  and  many  fraudu- 

^  L.  ii.  p.  SI.  Compare  Dan.  u.  1,  &c.  Ecdos.  xliy.  3.  Vid.  Jast.  Mart 
Cohort  ad  Gent.  p.  12. 

^Lamj^id.  in  HeHos^ab.  c.  9.  Claodian.  in  iri.  Coosul.  Honor. 

''^Cic  de  Divin.  1.  i,    Strabo,  1.  x¥. 

'Arrian.  Exp.  1.  vii.  c.  16. 

*Sextag  Empir.  ady.  Math.  L  ?•  §  2.  Aulas  GeUius,  Itxiv.  c.  1. 
Strabo.  t  c. 
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i&kt  practiced.  H^ice  other  professors  of  these  miscfaieT- 
Otts  arts  were  afterwards  oalfed  Qialdeans^  and  the.  aife 
Ibemg^Ires  were  called  Babylonian  arts.  Among  the  Ro-^ 
mans^  these  impostors  were  so  troublesome^  that  it  was 
found  necessary^  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  issue 
an  edicty^  requiring  H^  Chaldeans,  or  matfaematicuins,  (for' 
they  were  commonly  known  by  this  latter  appellatikm)  to 
'depart  from  Rome  and  Italy  witihin  ten  days ;  and  aftieiy 
wards,  under  the  Emperors,  these  soothsayers  were  put 
imder  the  most  severe  interdiction. 

Still  farther,  to  lay  open  the  l^rue  character  of  the  GhaV 
4ean  philosophy,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  consisted, 
oot  in  a  free  and  diligent  examination  of  the  nature  of  tiniqpg^ 
butin  fliebare  transmission  of  certain  settted  opinionsfrom 
fiitficff  to  son.  Diodorus  Siculus,  ^o  herdn  shews  how 
little  he  himself  was  ^titled  to  the  character  of  a  pMloso- 
^ghet,  commends  the  Chaldeans,  for  having  tak^Q  up  their 
opinions  upon  the  authority  of  their  ancestors,  and  says, 
''ttat,  in  this  respect,  they  acted  much  more  wisely  thai^v 
the  Greeks,  who,  ad^cting  themselves  to  disputation,  were 
ever  ready  to  embrace  new  opinions,  and  thus  obliged  llieir 
disciples  to  wander  through  ttieir  whole  lives  in  perpetual 
uncertainty."'^^  Whether  the  Grecian  method  of  proceed- 
ing, or  H^  Chaldean,  was  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  diseo^ 
very  of  truth,  it  can  require  no  extraordinary  ss^acity  to 
discover.  But,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  <3haideasi 
philosophy  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  instituted,  no 
mode  of  philosophi^ng  could  have  been  better  chosen* 
Their  mysteries  were  to  be  revealed  only  to  a  select  few, 
and  to  be  studiously  concealed  from  the  nmltitude,  that  a 
veil  of  sanctity  might  be  cast  over  tiieir  doctrine,  whic|i 
would,  by  this  means,  be  the  more  easily  employed  in  the 
support  of  civil  and  religioios  tyranny. 

Another  circumstance  ^which  greatly  contributed  to  pro^ 
duce  the  same  ^ect,  was  the  care  wUch  was  taken  by  the 
Chaldean  priests,  to  prevent  tiie  spreading  of  religious  and 
philosophic^  knov^Iedge  among  the  people.  Instead  of 
teaching  their  doctrine  promiscuously  to  all  who  were  dis<* 
posed  to  receive  it,  after  the  mamier  of  the  Greeks,  they 
confined  it  to  a  certain  tribe  and  district.    Instead  of  conir 

■oyider.  Maxim.  I.I.6.A,    IRQ^..«id  txyii/lp..  023.  Si»tOn.iiillber:, 
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mtnlealing  importaiit  tmlhs  to  Ihe  people  in  intelBgibto 
langoa^^  they  gave  forth  their  dogmas  under  tbt  veil  of 
sjrmbols;  hereby  iQws^ys  reserving  to  thenudves  a  power 
of  varying  tibe  popnlar  system,  accordmg  to  flie  exigencies 
of  tiie  tnnes^  or  the  pleasure  of  the  ruling  powers^  Without 
danger  of  detection.  The  implioit  credit  which,  by  these 
airtifices,  the  Chaldean  priests  obtained'among  the  people, 
te  particalarly  rematked  by  Juvenal  :^ 

Chaldaeis  sed  msgor  erit  fiducia :  quicquid 
Dixerit  astrologus,  credent  a  fonte  relatum 
Ammonis,  quoniam  Delphis  oracnla  cessans 
Et  genus  humanum  damnat  caligo  futuri.^^ 

From  this  account  of  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  easy  to  peM 
eeive,  what  tide  they  had  to  the  i^pelhOion  of  wise  tt«# 
No  one,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  use  of  ]^o« 
fiophy,  can  hesitate  in  dismiiMdng  them,  from  the  rank  t>f 
j^osophers,  to  their  proper  stati<m  among  iaq[KMrtovi« 
Whatever  share  of  knowledge  ttiey  possessed,  it  is  endenl 
tfiat  they  applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  si^enrtition.  Litttt 
r^fard  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  encomiums  which  tone  mi* 
ciflnt  writers,  particularly  Philo,^^  have  passed  upon  tidi 
Mkce  of  j»iges ;  and  still  less  to  the  genetal  admiration^  whicb^ 
at  a  very  early  period,  they  obtained  in  tiie  east;  for  it  ii 
easy  to  perceive,  that  this  was  the  natnrd  efect  of  the  soo* 
^esslid  ^mctice  of  the  arts  of  imposture  am<mg  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  people. 

Omnia  enim  stolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
Inversis  quae  sub  verbis  latitantia  cemunt," 

It  is  npt,  however,  to  be  inferred,  from  whd;  ^  is  known 
bf  the  manner  in  which  philosophy  was  taoght  and  propa- 

»Sat?i.663. 
^Ifore  eredH,  yet,  is  to  Chakbaat  g;iveii; 
Wb^t  they  feieteilis  deeai'd  the  Yoioe  ofhestmt 
Their  answers  as  from  Haaamon'i  ahar  come. 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb ; 
V  And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate, 

Believes  what  fond  astrologers  relate.       DrTPCNi 

^*  De  Nominum  Mutat.  Op.  p.  1046. 
^  WThate'er  the  mystic  phrase  hides  from  their  sight, 
llie  crowd  of  fools  admire,  with  fond  detight 
*<  Lucretias,  1.  i.  t.  043. 
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gated  by  the  Chaldeans^  that  there  was  among  thorn  no  vu-* 
riety  of  opinions.  We  learn,  from  the  authority  of  Strabo  '^ 
and  Pliny/^  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  th© 
Jewish  prophets,  ^^  that  there  were,  in  Assyria  and  Chaldea^ 
different  schools  or  sects.  But  the  accounts  v^hich  we  liave 
of  these  sects,  are  so  general  and  imperfect,  ttiat  they  will 
scarcely  authorize  us  to  do  more  than  give  it  as  a  probable 
opinion,  that  they  differed  from  each  other  chiefly  in  th^ 
mode  of  practising  the  arts  of  divination  and  astrology; 
and  tbat  their  knowledge  of  nature  extended  little  farther 
than  to  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  magical  uses  of  c^- 
tain  natural  bodies,  particularly  minerals  and  herbs.  *^ 
Whatever  were  the  tenets  or  the  institutions  of  each  sect, 
they  were  implicitly  transmitted  from  father  to  s<m;  and  it 
iiras  seldom  known^  that  the  followers .  of  one  sect  revolted 
to  another. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  ancients^  that  JSo- 
Toaster  was  the  founder  of  the  Chaldean  philosophy.  But 
learned  industry  has  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  aside  the 
^eil  of  obscurity  which  covers  this  celebrated  name^  ^^  The 
accounts  which  have  been  giVen  of  him,"  says  Fabricius," 
**  are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  it  would  be  a  task 
of  much  greater  labour  than  profit  to  compare  them.'"  Tbm 
uncertainty  which  neeessarily  tirises  from  the  remote  imtik 
quity  of  the  Chaldean  history  has  beea  greatly  increased^ 
in  part  by  the  absurd  attempts  of  the  Greek  writers  to  trace 
a  resemblance  between  their  own  leaming  and  religipn  and 
that  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  in  part  from  the  vanity  of 
the  Persians  and  Arabians,  who  have  pretended  to  derive 
their  religion  from  the  Chaldean  Zoroaster,  and  have  sup- 
ported the  pretence  by  many  extravagant  fictions.  No 
greater  uncertainty,  however,  attends  the  history  of  Zoro- 
aster, than  as  attended  that  of  other  ancient  heroes  and 
wise  men,  who  were  the  first  authors  of  civilization,  or  in^ 
rentors  of  arts  and  sciences;  with  respect  to  whoiaitia 
now  scarcely  possible,  to  separate  ttie  real  incidents  of  thei?* 
lives  from  the  fables  with  which  they  are  involved. 

For  this  uncertainty  several  causes  may  be  assigned*, 
These  renowned  benefactors  of  mankind  lived  at  a  period^ 

"ii.i?i.p.60O. 
»  Hist  Nat.  I.  yL  c  m.  *'  Dim.  i.  20.  U.  3, 27,  iv.  4. 

»l*liij.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xxxvii.  q.  lOy      •^^  l^ihl  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  246, i?4T^ 
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fa  wfau^  igBonace  apd  barbatinQ.  imrmuJiy  pvemflfli* 
To  MiBe  mett  from  thia  aarage  atate  to  rataonal  and  €hri- 
Uaed  life;  te  form  thorn  into  commanitiaa:;  to  alEovi  tkam 
Itepiotaction  of  laws  and  gofrafnmant;  and  to  famiplitham 
imA  the  conreniaices  and  benafits  arising  from  avta  and 
acienc€8»  werettoinqpartantolvartaQfttMirlabofns.  Ilia 
jgnorant  and  rapentitioiui  audtitade^  from  a  senae  of  oblir 
gation  to  such  bendiictoTs^haTO  laadilj  admitted  the  datma 
idttch^  for  the  aaka  of  eatablidiing  tibeir  antboritjr,  they  faav# 
made  to^upematonil  powam ;  and,  oitar  their  death,  h&ya 
deliveared  their  namea  and  actions  to  posterity,  snrroimded 
^wHk  all  the  fictitions  lustie  of  imaginary  dUvinity.  Nat 
have  theae  been  wanting  artfol  men,  who  have  accommo? 
dated  thia  snperstitious  hnmonr  in  the  mnltitode  to  thew 
own  benefit,  or  that  of  dm  state,  by  in^entiiq;  many  fablaa 
conottniiig  theae  iUnstrions  man,  and  by  passing  their  own 
opinions  or  writings  upon  the  woild  nnder  the  sanction  of 
their  naaies.  The  nneertainty  has  been  farther  incraaaad; 
1^  the  contention  which  1ms  aiiami  among  difiernt  nationa 
concerning  tfamr  descent,  each  claiming  them  as  their  owa^ 
aad  advancing  every  thing,  whether  true  lor  false,  whidi 
eodd  aarre  to  support  the  claim.  From  these  cansea,  it 
1ms  become  impossible  to  distingmsh  truth  from  fiction,  m 
v^portowMch  have  flowed  downto  the  jtfeseot  timethroiigh 
so  bmg  a  dmnnel  of  impostaie.  Many  examples  will  oq* 
emr  in  the  oonrse  of  this  woii^  whidi  will  serve  to  illnstrnte 
fteaeremarita,  bat  none  mora  striking  than  that  of  Zoroaster^ 
Cottfleraing  Zoroaster,  it  is  whoUy  nncertmn  whence  thd 
nmno  is  derinred,  or  to  how  many  eminmit  men  it  belonged. 
Scoae  hjKve  maintained,  that  fbate  was  bat  one  ZcMoastcR^ 
and  UmA  he  was  a  Persmn.^  Othars  have  said,  tiiot  theio 
wes^  siaL  eadnent  foanders  of  i^osophy  of  this  nanm. 
Ham,  tiba  mm  of  Noah,  Moae%  Osiris,  Mithras,  and  otheri^ 
both  goda  and  man,  have  by  diffwont  writers  been  aasertod 
to  have  boon  dm  same  widi  ZMroMrtnr.^  Many  diiforanl 
opimons  have  also  been  advanced,  concerning  the  time  in 
wUkbhoflomisdmd*  Aristotle  and  Pliny^  iU  his  date  at 
oa  n^noteo  period  as  six  dioosaod  years  before  the  dealtt 

^  Hyde  4e  Itel.  Pers.  e.  94.  p.  80S.  Pridetax's  Connexiei^  ^eL  i.  p» 
319.  «  Vkf.  Fabric.BiMioft.Grtte.voiKp.am.a4&  HnetDw.^ 
ST«ii|r.  pr,  4^  0.  6.  Kireber.  (Qdip.  Bgypt  p.  SM        ^  PUn.  lUft.  N.  I, 

youh  o  n       } 
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4^;Pliito;  Henmj^pns  says,  diat  be  Wifed  five  thousalid 
jnears  before  the  Trojan  war :  idle  talesy -idildi  are,  doubt- 
less, to  be  classed  with  tke  report  of  tke  Chaldjeans  co&r 
cemiiig  the  antiquity  of  their  astronomical  observaticms. 
Accordmg  to  Laertius,^  he  flonrished  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Trojan  war;  according  to  Suidas,^  five  hundred. 
If,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  uncertainty,  any  ttnng  can  be 
^vanced  witii  the  appearance  of  probability,  it  seems  to 
be  this;  that  there  was  a  Zoroaster,  a  Perso-Median,  who 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Darius  Hjrstaspes,  -and  thai 
besides  him  there  was  another  Zoroaster,  vfbo  lived  m  a 
much  more  remote  period  among  the  Babylonians,  and 
taught  them  astronomy*  The  Greek  and  Arabian  writers 
are  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of  &e  Persian  Zero* 
aster ;  and  the  ancients  unanimously  ascribe  to  a  {Ailoso* 
pher,  whom  they  call  Zoroadter,  flie  origin  of  the  Chaldean 
astronomy,  which  is  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the 
time  of  Hystaspes :  it  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  sup-* 
pose  a  Chaldean  Zoroaster  distinct  from  the  Persian.  Con*-^ 
ceming  this  Zoroaster,  however,  nothing  more  is  knowny 
tlian  that  he  flourished  towards  the  beginnittg  of  the  Baby*, 
lonish  empire,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Chaldean  astro* 
logy  and  magic-**^  : 

The  magic  which  Zoroaster  invented,  was  probably  no* 
thing  more  than  the  performance  of  certain  religious  cere*, 
monies,  by  means  of  which  good  demons  were  supposed 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  supernatural  proper^ 
ties,  and  powers  to  herbs,  stones,  and  other  natural  bodies, 
or  to  afford  assistance,  in  other  miraculous  ways,  to  those, 
who  invoked  them.^  In  war,  it  was  supposed  that,  by  the 
help  of  magic,  the  forces  of  an  enemy  might  be  routed,^  cv 
an  army  struck  with  a  general  panic,  as  is  said  to  have 
happened  to  Ninus  in  his  war  with  the  Bactrians.^  In 
this  art  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and  Persia  were  imrtructed,  as 
one  of  the  most  useftil  instruments  of  government,  among  a 
people,  whose  ignorance  and  credulity  rendered  them  pro-" 
per  subjects  of  imposture.  For  '^  barbarous  nations  are  na* 
torally  prone  to  superstition;  and  a  weak,  illiterate,  and: 

»  liib.  L  §  2.       *  In  Vpc.  Zproast       »  Plin.  Hist  Nat  I.  viL  c  16. 
jii.  43.  XXX.  1.    Jmtin,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Recognitiones  Clementie,  1.  iv.  c.  27« . 
"Platont^cib.L    Ficin io  Argainent.  Cratyli.    3a^le Sloroast, 
»  Diod.  Sic.  I.  ii.  c.  6. 
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Mdemidtttiide^  wben  they  areenoe  brouglrt  luder  ite  do^ 
minioiv  will  be  more  obedtent  to  their  priests  than  to  tbdr 
civil  Oil  military  Iwders.^'"  The  Chaldean  magic  was  Ihen 
a  very  diffi^r^M;  thing  from  a  knowledge  of  the  real  pr^^^*- 
ties  of  bodies;  and,  though  some  acquaintance  with  the 
mctions  of  &e  teavenly  bodies  was  necessary  for  astfolo* 
gical  calcolations,  it  camiot  be  inferred,  either  from  their 
magkid  or  astrological  arts,  that  the  Chaldeans  weie  emir 
n^t  masters  in  any  branch  of  natoral  science.  All  ibm 
vmUngg,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Chaldean  Zoro- 
aster^ axe  onqnestionably  spurious* 

Ammg  the  Chaldean  philosophers^  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  Belus  and  Berosus. 

(H  Bebu  nothing  fartbei*  is  known,  than  that  be  promoted 
the  irtudy  of  astronomy  among  the  Assyrians;  probably 
with  no  (^her  view,  than  to  encourage  that  faith  in  astr<do- 
gical  predictions,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  political 
purposes.  It  is  related,^  that  Semiramis  erected  a  lofiy 
towi^  to  his  memory,  which  the  Chaldeans  aAeirwards  made 
use  of  as  an  astronomical  observatory.  After  his  death^^ 
B^us  was  honoured  with  a  placo  among  the  divinities, 
and  this  was,  probably,  the  cdgin  of  the  fables  which  are 
found  concerning  him  in  the  Grecian  mythology. 

The  hist^ny  of  Berosus  is  of  latar  date,  and  is  better 
known.  He  lived  before  Manetho,  who  wrote  concenung 
the  a&dts  of  Chaldea  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  he  pro- 
bably flourished  about  the  time  of  Alexander.^  He  was  a 
Babylonian,  a  priest  of  Belus.  Going  into.  Asia  Minor,  he. 
settled  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  opened  a  school  fox 
teaching  fte  Chaldean  astrology,  and  obtained  such  repur 
taJden  by  his  predictions,^  that  his  statue*  was  erected  at 
Athens.  He  published  a  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  which 
contained  many  memorials  of  ancient  times ;  but  this  work^ 
except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other  ¥mters,^  is  loayfc. 
An  impudent  monk,  Annius,  of  Viterbo  in  Tuscany,  wboi 
emfdoyed  himself  in  forging  books,  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  ancients,  obtruded  upon  the  world  a  fictitious  history 
of  the  Chaldeans,  under  the  name  of  Berosus,  which  ob- 

»  Plutarch  in  Sertorio.  »  Diod.  Sk.  1.  ii.  p.  69.  PUn.  Hist.  Nat  I. 
vi.  c.  J8^.  »  Tatiaiios  Adv,  Grace,  c.  68.  p.  171.  Ed.  Par.  SyncetiL 
ChronicoD,  p.  14, 28, 40^  **  Vitravjus,  1,  ix.  c.  4*  **  i*abricicifi  BibI, 
Qr,  T«L  xiv.  p.  175.  .  ^ 
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Mil  AMoaK  ti»  haraod  Oma  titiglittetv 
been  expected. 

Wotwithrtuidiiig  the  obscurity  with  Vfbkh  atitiqnitjr  has 
eei^eMd  ttie  Cbalde»m  phfliesoji^,  it  has  been  higUy  0%r 
tiOed;  net  only  by  the  Oriaitalii^  and  Greeks,  but  bjr 
JTewidi  and  Christian  writers.  But,  if  we  have  reeonrse 
only  to  such  anthoritBes  as  Md  nnqnestionaUy  genuine,  we 
AnUfind  iitde,  in  tiiis  brakich  of  the  barbaric  j^osophy, 
desendng4>f  notice.  The  foltowing  brief  detail  inoludee 
tteinost  interestu^rparticvlan,  wUchare  kMwn,  ooncemr 
higthe  tteets,  and  the  magical  and  astrological  arts,  of  the 
ailoieii«CaMaitoaas« 

It  appears,  not  cmly  from  the  testimony  of  Diodmvsy^ 
tat  from  other  aneimt  aoHMrities  collected  by  Euseb^,^ 
ttiat  tiie  ChaMeaiis  believed  in  God,  the  Lord  and  Parent 
of  all,  by  whose  proytdenee  the  worid  is  govoaied;  And 
indeed,  without  this>  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  b»w  their 
regions  rites  shoidd  ever  bare  arisen:  for  the  inunediate 
^kje€i  <rf  these  tites  was  a  supposed  race  of  i^iritnal  beings 
Of  demons,  wh^e  e^dstence  could  not  have  been  iniagin* 
ei,wiAiOEtfit^t^MceiviiiKthe  idea  of  a  Snjp'fflBe  Beuig^ 
Ihn  soffirei3  o^  an  inteffigcnce.  Accordini^  we  find  in  fact, 
that  not  oofy  <be  Chaldeus^  but  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
ti^lb  Heathen  wotM,  from  tiie  most  remote  times,  be* 
ttevvd  in  a  Sk^eme  Deity,  the  fomrtaki  of  aU  the  divini- 
ties which  ttey  supposed  to  pireside  over  the  iseveral  parts 
of  the  material  winid.  Has  was  <he  trae  origin  of  aHt^^ 
^us  worsUp,  however  idolatrous,  not  excepting  even  that 
w4iich  con»isfed  hi  paymg  Bivine  honours  to  the  menmiy  of 
doaduMsi.  Besides  the  Supreme  Beinf,  the  Chaldeans  sup*- 
posed  q[»irit«al  bemgs  to  exist,  of  several  <nrders,  gods, 
^bmons,  heroes.  These  they  probaUy  divided  into  sOb* 
ordinate  classes,  as  their  pt au^tice  of  tiieurgy,  or  ml^ 
requiied.  The  ancient  Eastern  nations  in  general,  foA 
among  the  rest  the  Qialdeans^  admitted  flie  eiustence  ^f 
COTtain  evil  spirits,  dotibed  in  a  vehicle  of  gresseir  matter; 
and  In  subduing  or  counteracfting  th^se,  'ttey  phM^ed  a  gpreat 
piit  <tf  iihe  elBcacy  of  their  religious  incantations.^ 

These  doctrines  were  the  mysteries  of  the  Chaldean  reli* 
^<m>  comnnniicated,  as  \vas  ilsual  among  the  anciento,  <^y 
to  the  imtfated.    Theh*  popular  ren|:ion  consisted  in  the 

**  Log.  Git      ^  Prep.  Evan.  1.  iir*  c.  6.     '^  Plfttarclf.de  Oeftrta  Onas; 
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w^tdi^  of  tinrson^nioon,  pl«iieto,nd  tdn;  n  divkdUra,** 
afteir  the  genoal  practice  of  dM  East^ 
:  The  irtigioiis  syitem  of  the  Chaldeaai  ^cm  rite  to  tw« 
wto,  fef  wtiidi  tfiey  iMtra  loag  been  celebrated,  magic  and 
artrek^. 

-  Hie  ttiagic  of  Hie  ChaMeatui^  as  appears  fron  ivhai  kae 
already  been  related,  is  not  to  be  confoonded  urith  witidH 
craft,  <»r  a  supposed  intercourse  with  evil  spirits :  it  < 
flisted  in  tfie  petfonnanoe  of  certain  rel%ioas  < 
j^r  iitcaaMatiOM,  ivhich  tvare  snpposed,  through  the  I 
sition  trf  good  demons,  to  produce  snpetnatoral  efccts% 
nidr  astrology  was  ^wholly  founded  upon  this  dmnericai 
ptbiciple,  that  the  stars  hare  an  inftuenee,  eidier  ben^dal 
or  mafignanti  wfoa  the  affkirs  of  men,  which  may  be  4bH 
torered,  and  made  the  certain  ground  of  prediction,  in  par* 
ticular  cases :  the  whole  ait  consisting  in  applying  astro- 
nomical observMions  to  this  ftncifal  purpose,  and,  by  this 
means,  imposing  up<m  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.  9efer* 
ring  the  reader,  for  farther  information  conconing  tins 
tiaionary  and  pemidons  art,  to  those  writers  who  have 
treated  upon  it  more  at  large,^  we  shall  only  add,  upon  this 
isdb^ti,  flto  Sensible  r^eetton  of  Herace  :^ 

Tn  ne  quaesieris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Leuconoe,  neu  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros:  tJt  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati  !^ 

Whilst  the  ChiMnaiis  bnmed  themselves  in  these  and 
olher  mrts  of  divmations,  tme  adenoe  was  ytry  little  in- 
debted te  thmr  labours*  We  have  acarody  any  lenmfam 
^thak astronomical obaervatioBs and oidttiens.  Astoflm 
latter,  the  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  if  we  may  judge 
£rom  the  foUowiug  specimras.  According  to  Plutarch  and 
V  itruvius,  who  quote  Berosus,  it  was  their  opinion,  thatnn 

**  Job  xxxL  d7.     Diod.  Sic.  loc.  cit    Herod.  1.  i.  o.  181. 

*  Selden  do  Diis  S jrriis,  ProL  o.  3. 
^Bextiit£ii^AdT.MaUL].v.p.38S.    IMod.  Sio*  LiLp.SS.^Ma* 
^fiai,l.ii.Ter.4M.    JianbMeh.  do  MyHer.  (  S.  o.  4.    Fsbik.  Btta.  €lr. 
ir.iL  p.  4fM.    Yoiiiiu  doTlieolog.  Gent  L  iL  c  47^ 
«L.  LOd.».l. 

<*  A»k  Mol— *tio  lm|<oai  to  ia^«ro— whst  Mt 
tbo  littk  of  your  ^  b  Sx'd  by  iktei 
Nor  vualy  Bab^^oidan  aQvibeni  try ; 
But  wMy  wait  your  lot^  to  fiTO  or  die. 
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eclipse  of  the  moon  happened,  when  that  part  of  its  body 
^vhichis  destitute  of  fire  is  turned  toward  the  earth.'^  Frcmi 
the  same  authority  Seneca^  gives  it  as  a  notion  of  the 
Chaldeans,  that  when  all  the  planets  shall  meet  in  Cancer, 
the  world  will  be  consumed  by  fire ;  and  that  when  they 
shall  meet  in  Capricorn,  it  will  be  destroyed  by  an  inunda- 
tion.  They  thought  the  form  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  a 
boat.^ 

The  sum  pf  the  Chaldaic  Cosmogony,  as  it  is  given  by 
Berosus  in  his  Babylbnica,  preserved  by  Synoellus,^  di- 
yested  of  allegory,  is,,  that  in  the  beginning,  all  things  con- 
sisted of  darkness  and  water ;  thatBelus,  or  a  Divine  power, 
dividing  this  humid  mass,  formed  tlie  world ;  and  that  the 
buipanmind  is  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  nature.'^? 


CHAP.  IV.  . 

OF  THE   PH;IL0S0PHY   of   the   PERSIANS. 

Concerning  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians,  which 
comes  next  under  our  consideration;^  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment :  for  we  have  no  information  upon 
this  subject,  but  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabians;  and  the 
accounts  we  receive  from  both  are  liable  to  material  objec- 
tions. The  Greeks  had,  indeed,  sufficient  opportunities  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  affairs,  the  religion,  and  the 
tenets  of  this  people:  but  their  inveterate  enmity  against 
the  Persians,  rendered  them  incapable  of  giving  a  fair  re- 

«Plat.  de  Placit  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  29.  Comp.  Euseb.  Prep.  L  xv.  c.  51. 
Titnir.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  ^^Qaaetst.  Nat.  1.  iii.  c.  29.  ^Diod.  Sic.  loc.  cit. 
«  Chronic,  p.  28. 

^  Vidend.  Tribbechovias  de  Phil.  Mor.  inter  Barbaros.  c.  4.  Perizon. 
iaOrig.  Bab.  Rhodigin.  Antiq.  Lect.  16.  Voss.  de  Scient.  Matth.  c. 
XXX.  §  6.  De  Theol.  Gent  1.  ii.  c.  47.  Werenfels  de  Logomach.  Ero- 
dit.  c.  vi.  Buddaei  Hist.  Eccl.  Per.  v.  ii.  sect  6.  Patricias  de  Zoroast 
Ursinus  de  Zor.  &c  ed.  Norimb.  1661.  Hottioger.  Hist  Or.  p.  365. 
Herbelot  Bibl.  Or.  Voc.  Zor.  Kircher  Oedip.  iEgypt  p.  2ia  Jcmsius 
de  Script  Hist.  Phil.  L  ii.  S^iphroeeriui  in  Imp.  Bab.  Herbert  Retig. 
Gent.  Pet  Fr^d,  Arpcr  de  Talismanibas.  Anc.  Vmv,  History,  voL  iv. 
Diss,  on  Zoroaster.  Prjdeaax's  Connexioii,  b.  itr.  SbuckfiNrd's  Harmony, 
b.  viii.  Weidler.  Hist  Astrom  N^udaei  Apol,  pro  Yirismagms  Magias 
suspcctis,  c.  viii.    Burnet  ArchxoL  Phil.  L  i.  c.  ir. 
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presentation  of  what  they  saw  or  heard ;  and  their  impar^ 
tiality  to  their  own  institutions^  led  them  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  those  of  all  barbarous  nations.    As  to  the 
Arabians^  notwithstanding  the  credit  which  has  been  given 
them  by  several  writers  of  distinguished  erudition^  particu- 
larly by  Pococle,  Prideaux,  Beausobre,  and  Hyde,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  difficulties,  of  stiU  greater  magnitude,  em- 
barrass their  testimony.     Not  to  urge  that  the  Arabian 
writers  were  little  qualified,  either  by  natural  temper,  or  by 
education,  for  the  arduous  task  of  examining  questions, 
which  time  had  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  it  is  most 
evident,  that  the  shamefol  practice  which,  after  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  prevailed  amongst  the  Arabians,  of  supporting 
their  new  religion  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  making  use 
of  every  kind  of  felsehood,  ptuticularly  that  of  imposing 
upon  the  world  supposititious  writings,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile  Jews  and  Christians  to  their  system,  renders  their  evi- 
dence, in  all  doubtful  cases,  exceedingly  liable  to  suspicion. 
That  this  charge  against  the  Arabian  writers  is  not  without 
foundation,  will  fully  appear  in  the  sequel,  and  cannot 
indeed  be  questioned  by   those  who  have   read   their 
works  without  prejudice,  and  observed  what  absurd  fables 
they  have  endeavoured  to  pass  upon  the  world,  under  the 
sanction  of  ancient  names,  for  genuine  history.    It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising,  if  even  from  such  emi* 
nent  modem  writers  as  those  abovementioned,  we  receive,' 
with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  accounts  of  the  ancient  Per* 
sians  which  are  given  wholly  upon  the  credit  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  presume  to  question,  whether,  in  reporting  these 
accounts,  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nature 
of  historical  evidence.    We  perceive  much  occasion  for 
this  iind  of  suspicion  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  Hyde, 
whose  fondness  for  Oriental  learning  seems  to  have  led 
bim  to  magnify  slight  conjectures,  and  doubtful  traditions, 
into  certain  facts,  and  to  have  prevented  him  from  making 
a  judicious  use  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  with 
which  his  erudition  fbmished  him.^     Having  laid  it  down 

iCoatp.  Bayle's  Diet  Zoroaster.  Works  of  the  learned,  1701,  p.  405. 
Moslteiin's  £ccl.  Hkt  S.  i.  p«  ii.  c.  1.  §  2.  Not  ad  Cudwortb,  o.  iv.  § 
I6.n.  3S.  BamngartMi  Notes  on  Ant.  Univ.  Hist  Yol.  iv.  n.  76.  Mont- 
faaoon  Antiq.  t  ii.  p.  ii.  L  iv.  c  0.  Fabncii  Bibliogr.  Ant  p.  31.  A. 
Tierro  iiiMoiimn.  Yet  ABtii.    Rcnaudot^  the  author  of  Anciennet  Re- 
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fo  ottrsdlves  as  aa  iavariaUa  rale,  aat  to  admit  aay^  anthpv^ 
ity  till  we  have  carefUly  ex&mm^  its  fauncliUioii,  wa  lawt 
Ibe  allotted  not  to  give  credit  to  modfvn  tf poits,  aakss  we 
find  tbem  supported  by  mora  solid  evideaoe  than  ItiM:  af 
Ibe  Aralrians,  and  confirmed  eith^  by  the  coBcunrMt  testis 
mimy  of  the  Greek  writers,  or  by  circnmstanoes  of  proba- 
^biHty  derived  from*  some  otiier  qaarter*  TUii  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  possibly  lay  bef<H^  oar  leadars^oi 
impartial  history  of  philosophy. 

I^osophy  waa  introduced,  or  rather  revived  and  coin 
rected,  among  <he  Pa*sians,  by  ZarduM,  whom  the  Greek: 
writers  call  Zorooiter.    The  di&rent  accounts  given  of 
Zoroaster  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Aratnaas  and  Per- 
sians, can  only  be  reconciled  by  soppo^g,  as  wo  have 
done,  tiiat  the  Chaldean  wad  flie  Persian  Zoroaster  weifo 
different  pers<His,  and  that  (he  latter  lived  at  a  mndi  later 
period  than  the  former.   From  comparing  these  acoooniq,  * 
it  is  probable,  that  the  latter  was  of  Persian  e^^lraciion^ 
and  was  bom  in  Media.    What  the  Arabian  writeva  repent 
concerning  his  having  been  early  instracAed  by  the  JewSj 
^eems  to  be  a  fiction  invented  to  obtain  credit,  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  doctrines  which  they  piofessed 
to  have  recmved  fircnn  him.    It  is  not,  however,  imi^o^ 
bable,  th^t  he  might  have  learned  some  tUngs  from  ibe 
JsraeUtes  residing  in  Babylon,  i^cb  might  be  of  vse  to 
Inm  in  executing  his  design  of  correcting  tiie  doctrine  iff 
the  Persian  magi,  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  specify  the 
particulars. 

Several  miracles  are  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  such  as  aqt 
artful  impostor  would  naturally  attempt,  and  would  no^ 
^hapsj  find  it  difficult  to  perform.  It  is  said,  partik^ubirly^ 
that  he  suffered  melted  metal  to  be  poured  upon  his  bcK 
som,  and  held  fire  in  his  hsmd^  witiiout  suffering  any  in-^ 
jury.'  Having  by  these  and  oth^  artifices  established 
bis  credit,  it  is  related  that  he  undertook  the  revival  a^d 

kiiom  det  Inde$  eid$h  Ckiney  Ge^siires  Hyde,  to  baring  preftrred  Ifae 
iestimony  of  one  obsciire  and  enigmatical  author,  wlio  wrote  only  one 
himdred  and  twenj^  year»  before  hit  tioM,  to  the  aii0ioi%  ttf  all  antii^^ 

•  Vid«  Agathias,  l  iL  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  i.  p.  904.  Hoet  Peai« 
Ev.  Prep.  Pr.  iy.  c  5.  Abulfeda  apnd  Poeoeke  Spee.  Hist  Arab,  p*  l¥k 
Hyde  Rel.  vet  Pers.  p.  393.    Siddas  in  Zor* 

*  Hyde,  p.  31 1.    Pnd.  Conn.  p.  9U« 
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improTement  of  the  religion  ai  flie  ancioit  magi^  whi<^ 
had  long  before  this  time  {Nfevailed  in  Media  and  Persia; 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  ^  n^igi 
(who  after  the  death  (^  Cambyses  had  usurped  the  govamr 
ment)  had  been  interrupted,  and  almost  entirely  supplanledi^ 
by  the  wor^p  of  the  stars,  to  which  the  Persians,  with 
their  king  Darius,  w^re  addicted.  Much  is  also  said  by 
the  Arabian  writers,  cimceming  the  learning  whieh  Zoro* 
aster  acquired  from  the  Indian  Brachmans,  concerning  the 
influence  which  he  obtained  with  Darius,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  propagated  his  system;  and,  lastly>  con- 
cerning his  assassination,  by  Argaspis,  king  of  the  Eastern 
Scjrtiiia^  at  the  siege  of  Bactria.^  But  the  silence  of  the 
Greeks,  who  weie  at  this  time  well  acquainted  with  the 
affiftirs  of  Persia,  and  after  Alexander's  conquests  must 
have  become  possessed  of  many  Persian  records,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  casts  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  these 
relations.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  admitted  as  pro- 
bable ;  that  there  was  in  Persia,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  a  reformer,  who,  assuming  the  ancient  name  of  Zo- 
roaster, brought  back  the  Persians  from  the  worship  of 
the  stars  to  their  ancient  worship  of  fire,  with  some  inno- 
vations both  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies :  perhaps,  too,  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  astronomy^ 
witfi  the  medical  art,  and  with  other  branches  of  learning, 
as  far  as  &ey  were  at  that  time  advanced  in  the  east.  Bo  A 
the  reality  and  the  success  of  this  attempt  are  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Lucian,  who  relates,  that  in  his  time 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  magi  flourished  among  the  Per- 
sius,  the  Parthians,  the  Bactribns,  the  Chorasmians,  the 
Sacans,  the  Modes,  and  other  barbarous  nations.^  And 
the  reports  of  modem  travellers  give  farther  credit  to  this 
relation;^  for  we  learn  from  them,  that  there  is  still,  in 
the  province  of  Carmanie^  a  sect  who  adhere  to  the  do€« 
trines  of  Zoroaster,  and  worshio  fire  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  ancient  magi. 

To  Zardusht,  or  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  many  writings 
are  ascribed.    One  of  these,  called  the  Zend,  is  said  to  be 

*  Hyde,  C.24.  p.  313.  Prideaux.  p-221.  Bayle,  Zor.  Pococke  Specim. 
Hist.  Arab.  p.  146,  &c. 

^  In  LoD^aov.  Op^  torn.  ii.  p.  818.  *  See  Piideaax  Connect,  vol.  i',  p.  ^ . 
VOL.  I.  H 
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i^tni  remaining  among  tiie  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  is 
esteemed  of  sacred  authority.  It  is  written  in  Ae  Per- 
sian laiijuagc,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
contains  their  forms  of  devotion  and  order  of  ceremonies ; 
the  other  the  prcrnpts  of  religion  and  morality.  A  portion 
of  thb  bookt  or  of  a  compendium  of  it,  called  the  Sadder, 
is  read  to  the  peui»le  on  every  sacred  day  hy  their  priests.'' 
There  is,  however,  m,uch  reason  to  question  w:hether  this 
book  be  of  such  an.ciept  date  ais  the  time  of  Zoroaster:® 
probably  it  was  written  about  the  time  when  many  Jcw» 
and  Chflstiaps  resided  among  the  Persians,  that  is,  about 
the  fourth  or  fiilh  century.  Many  other  works  in  astrology, 
phyj^ics,  tUeology/&c,  have  been  attributed  to  Zoroaster; 
l;»ut  they  arc  idl  lo$t ;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
Were  forced  to  .serve  the  purposes  of  imposture. 

Fragments  pf  a  work,  entitled.  The  Oracles  of  Zoro- 
aster, are  titill  extant.  A  small  collection  of  these  frag- 
ments, consi.stiTi£^  of  only  sixty  verses,  was  published*  by 
Pletbo<  PfitrfciiH  afterwards  made  a  much  larger  collec- 
tion, cortbviniiig  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  verses, 
with  Ihercommenlaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophers.^  Se- 
veral other  editions  of  these  verses  have  been  published, 
and  much  pains  has  been  taken  by  various  writers  to  ex- 
plain them.  Stanley  has  subjoined  to  his  account  of  The 
JAves  of  PhUosophers  a  correct  translation  of  them.  They 
^e  quoted^  with  the  highest  respect,  by  philosophers  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  as  genuine  remains  of  Chaldean 
wisdom.  But  they  abound  so  much  in  the  ideas  and  lan- 
Iput^e  peculiar  to  that  school,  that  it  is  probable  they  were 
written,  by  some  Platonist^  about  the  beginning  of  ^the 
seci^nd  century ;  a  period  when  nothing  was  more  common 
fihao-to  attempt  .to  support  the  falling  credit  of  gentile  phi- 
losophy by  spurious  writings. "  * 

Besides  Zoroaster,  we  have  few  eminent  names  remafn* 

^  See  a  Latin  version  of  the  Sadder,  iii  Hyde  ReL  Pers.  p.  431,  &c. 
^  Fal^ric.  fliWr  Gr.  vbl.  i.  p.  '24Q.     « Parif,  Ad,  1638,  1689.  Anwit,  1689. 
*^  Published .  a^  the  eqd  of  hiq  Nova  Philfisqphia  tU  l/nipersii.    Perrar. 
1591.    Venet.1503.  •     - 

•  Coiimar^  St««ilj^y,P-  ^170,  JFabcic.  Bib.  Gr.vol.  i.p.  247. 1^49.  Mo8hei;m, 
Mot.  ad  Cud  worthy  p.  340.  n.d4.  Hyde,  p.  386.  Burnetii  Archaeologia,  p.  28. 

*  If  ^di^i  Pjrid^^ai^,  and  others^  inention  ancient  books  of  Zoroaster, 
which  are  at  this  day  extant  among  the  Gheuri  and  other  professors  of  the 
Zofoastnan  superstitioii,  and  made  lise  of  in  their  sacred  worship,  copies 
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JDg  among  the  ancient  Persian  ^bilosopIicTS.  The  priace 
Hystaspes  has  been  ranked  in  this  class ;  and  it  is  related,^^ 
that  he  ordered  his  son  Darius  to  inscribe  upon  hrs  tomb 
the  title  of  Master  of  the  Magi.  It  is  probable  that,  after 
the  usual  manner  of  kings  in  ancient  timc:i^  he  united  iti 
himself  the  two  characters  of  high  priest  and  soverei^ 
prinee.  Hostanes  is  also  mentioned  by  Euscbius  ^^  as  an 
eminent  l^ersian  philosopher^  who  borrowed  \m  Ictimipg 
Irom  the  Egyptians ;  but  it  is^  not  witiiout  reason^  sus- 
pected by  Scaliger  and  fiochart,  that  flie  pa^sag^e  is  sur- 
reptitious, and  was  inserted  by  I*an6donis,  a  monk,  In 
order  to  give  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  alchymy. 
Though  our  information  concerning  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy^among  the  Persians^  in  the  ages  prior  to  the  time 
of  Zoro^ter,  is  very  imperfect,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
united  testimony  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  that  long^ 
before  that  time  the  magi  existed  as  a  boOy,  and  were  the 
official  guardians  of  religion  and  leaminf .  The  rt^ligion 
which  they  taught,  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  stm  or 
.fire;  a  practice  which  prevailed  among  tlie  Assyrians^ 
Chaldeans,  and  many  other  eastern  nations J^  The  name 
under  which  the  Persians  worshipped  the  sun^  or  rather 
the  invisible  Deity,  whom  they  supposed  to  be,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  resident  in  this  luminary,  was  Mithras.  Bolli 
Herodotus^  and  Strabo*®  relate,  that  the  Persians  wor- 

from  which  have  been  brought  over  to  England  and  France.  A  catalogue  of 
th(*se  and  other  Persian  MS8.  lodged  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  France^ 
itva  |>ablished  by  M.  An<iaelil  dft  PeMii,  in  his  travels,  ami  is  eci^ied  in 
Uti  Jhoiua  de  SsMMf  for  July,  1962>  But  these  books,  miUtn  par^  in 
tlie  S&eodio  or  sacreA,  ahd  partly  in  th«  vulgar  Persian  langtiage,^  aire»  for 
'<  the  most  part,  a  narrative  of  miracles  and  revelations,  by  which  Zoroaster 
is  said  to  have  established  his  religion,  or  a  collection  of  precepts  for  reli'> 
gious  ceremonies.  Some  of  them  indeed  treat  of  fuudatnental  doctrines 
of  tlirology,  tanght  among  the  worshippers  of  life :  Imt  il  is  probabfe^ 
jfr»0i  Ifae  tenets  eontiiitied  iif  thew  boots^  many  of  whieb  seen  to  btite 
beev  borrowed  At>m  the  Je^s  and  Ma^ometatfs,  from  the  etfti#e  sildnoe  of 
Greek  authors  who  wrote  a^er  the  time  of  Alexander  concerning  these 
hovkBf  and  from  other  considerations,  that  they  were  written  at  a  tater 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  resentment  of  their  Mahometan 
persecutors, 

"  Amroianus  Marcell.  I.  xxiii.  o.  6.  ^'  Chron.  1.  i.  p*43. 

1*  Vossitts  de  Theol.  Geiit.  1-  ii-  c  2.  Selden  de  Dlts  Syriis.  pass.  Her- 
bert de  Rel.  Gent  c.  4.  "  L;  i.  e.  131.  V*  L.  Kv. 
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sbipl^ed  noi^  of  the  gods  but  the  san :  and  it  appears^ 
frmn  comparing  the  inscriptions  on  several  ancient  Per- 
sian monuments  yet  remaining,  that  Mithras  was  the  name 
of -this  divinity.  Among  these  are  the  following :  ^^  Deo 
Soli  invicto  Mithne  ;  and,  Omnipoienti  deo  Mithr€B.  The 
historians  jnst  cited  add,  that  the  Persians  sacrificed 
horses  to  the  son;  a  circumstance  to  which  Ovid  alludes, 
when  he  says:  ^ 

Placat  equo  Persis  radiis  Hyperiona  cinctnm, 
Ne  detur  celeri  victima  tarda  Deo.^ 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that,  in  a  more  remote  "period, 
some  eminent  hero,  or  public  benefactor,  whose  name  was 
Mithras,  had  after  his  death  been  deified :  for,  in  certain 
ancient  Persian  monuments,  Mithras  is  represented  as^a 
mighty  hunter,  armed  with  a  sword,  having  a  tiara  on  his 
head,  and  ri^Ung  a  buU.^  Perhaps  the  Persians  might 
conceive  the  soul  of  this  hero  to  be  resident  in  the  sun, 
and  might  afterwards  transfer  their  worship  to  the  sun  it- 
self mider  the  name  of  Mithras.  But,  whatever  be  thought 
of  this  conjecture,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  sun, 
under  this  name,  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the 
Persians. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  Persians  worshipped 
the  sun  as  immediately  the  Supreme  Divinity,  or  considered 
him  as  the  visible  representation  of  a  higher  invisible 
power.  The  passages  above  referred  to  have  been  urged 
in  proof  of  the  former  opinion :  in  support  of  the  latter 
are  adduced  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  ^^  and  Xeno- 
phon,^  who  say,  that  the  Persians  looked  upon  lightnings 
as  the  ensigns  of  the  Supreme  Divinity ;  and  of  Strabo,^ 
who  relates,  that  they  called  the  whole  circuit  of  the  hea- 
vens, God.  The  true  solution  of  this  difficulty  probably  is, 
that  die  vulgar  paid  their  worship  immediately  to  the  sun, 
as  the  visiUe  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  whilst  the  more 

1^  Spanbeinitis  ad  Jul.  Caes.  p.  144.  Van  Dale,  Diss.  ix.  ad.  ant. 
Mann.  p.  16.  **  FastcM-.  1.  L  t.  383. 

^'  The  bone,  xenown'd  for  speed,  the  Persians  slaj, 
A  welcome  tictini  to  the  god  of  day. 
«  Van  D^Marm.  ant.  Diss.  i.  •'  L.  i.  c.  131. 

»  Cycrop.  1. 1  p.  e&.  "  lab.  xv. 
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enlightened^  conceiTing  of  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the 
woild,  diffiised  through  the  whole  circuit  of  the  universe, 
imagined  the  sun  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  this  Divine  princi- 
ple, and  paid  homage  to  that  luminary,  as  the  representa- 
iive  of  the  invisible  power.  Whilst  the  multitude  were 
contented  with  a  sensible  object  of  devotion,  the  magi,  and 
those  whom  they  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion,, 
considered  the  sun  and  fire  merely  as  visible  symbols  of 
the  animating  principle  of  the  universe. 

Besides  Mithras,  the  Persians  worshipped,  under  oppo- 
site characters,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius;  the  former  as 
the  author  of  all  good,  the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Perhaps  these  divinities  were  originally,  like  Mithras, 
merely  human  beings;  the  one,  a  good  prince,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  rendering  important  services,  mi- 
litary or  civil,  to  his  countrymen ;  the  other,  a  tyrant,  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  grievous  public  calamities.  ^  Ari- 
manius was  not  called  by  the  Persians  a  god,  but  an  evil 
demon,  and  they  always  wrote  his  name  with  the  letters 
inverted.  ^  This  rude  and  vulgar  superstition,  which  had 
no  other  object  than  individual  men,  was  afterwards  cor- 
rected and  improved  by  philosophy,  till  it  was  changed 
into  the  worship  of  two  spiritual  beings;  the  one  the  author 
of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  The  system  which  supposes 
two  such  principles  in  nature,  seems  to  have  been  held  by 
the  Persian  magi  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster ;  but  how 
tar  they  supposed  tiiem  dependent  upon  the  Supreme  Divi- 
nity does  not  appear.  Zoroaster,  however,  certainly 
taught  the  doctrine  of  their  inferiority  to  the  first  parent  of 
all  things,*^  aSfd- introduced  many  alterations  into  the  reli- 
gious system  and  ceremonies  of  the  magi,  which  ar^  intir 
mately  connected  with  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  sacred  fire,  which  the  Persians  had  hitherto  wor- 
shipped upon  altars  erected  in  the  open  air,  Zoroaster  ap- 
pointed to  be  inclosed  in  temples,  the  care  of  which  was^ 
committed  to  an  order  of  magiy  or  priests.  ^  These  magi 
were  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  the 
inferior  priests,  who  conducted  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of 

M  Labnitz  Theodicy  p.  ii.  §  138.  MoslieiiD.  ad  Cu^ worth,  p.  938. 
«Hyde,l.  c.  «  Plutarch,  I.  <j.  '^  Hyde,  c  28,  ^  30. 
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religion;  the  second  {wesided  over  the  sacred  fire;  the 
third  was  the  Archimagus,  or  high-priest,  who  possess^ 
supreme  authority  over  the  whole  order.  They  had  three 
kinds  of  temples ;  .first,  common  bratoriee,  in  which  the 
people  performed  their  dcTotioDS,  and  where  the  sacred  fire 
was  kept  only  in  lamps;  neiLt,  public  temples,  with, s^tars^  on 
which  the  fire  was  kept  continually  bornmg,  where  the  higher 
order  of  the  magi  directed  the  public  devotions^  and  the  peo^ 
pie  assembled,  to  perform  magioal  incantations^  hear  inter- 
{Nretations  of  dreams,  and  practise  other  superstitions  ;^and» 
lastly,  the  grand  seat  of  the  Archimagus,  which  was  visited 
by  the  people  at  certain  seasons  with  peculiar  solemnity,aiid 
to  which  it  was  deemed  an  indispensable  duty  for  every  one 
to  repair,  at  least  once  in  his  life.  This  prindpal  temple 
was  erected  by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Balch,  and  re- 
mained till  the  seventh  century,  when,  the  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster being  driven  by  the  Mahometans  into  Carmanias 
another  building  of  the  same  kind  was  raised,  to  v^hich 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  Persian  religion  re- 
sorted. They  were  divided  into  several  sects ;  but  this  di* 
vision  probably  rather  respected  &e  mode  of  conducting 
the  offices  of  religion,  than  religious  tenets.  The  kings 
of  Persia  were  not  allowed  to  take  possession  of  their 
government,  till  they  had  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  and  enrolled  among  the  magi.^  No  images, 
or  statues,  were  permitted  in  the  Persian  worship.  Hence, 
when  Xerxes  found  idols  in  the  Grecian  tem][>les,  he,  by 
the  advice  of  the  magi,  set  them  on  fire,  saying,  that  the 
gods,  to  "^hom  all  things  are  open,  are  not  to  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  temple. 

The  account  which  Diogenes  Laertius^  gives  of  the 
Persian  magi  is  this :  ^^  They  are  employed  in  worshipping 
the  gods  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  as  if  tiieir  wcnrship 
alpne  vrould  be  accepted ;  4hey  teach  their  doctrine  con- 
ceniing  the  nature  and  <mgin  of  the  gods,  whom  they  think 
to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water ;  they  reject  the  use  of  pictures 
and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion,  that  the  gods  are 
male  and  female ;  they  discourse  to  the  people  concerning 

*  Cic.  de  Dirin.  lib.  i.  c.  4.    jfilian.  1.  ii.  c.  17.    Yalerius  Max.  L  i.  c. 
6.    Strabo,  1.  xvi.    i*liii.  Nat  Hist  I.  Xm.  t,iL 
»  Hyde,  p.  126.    Pococke,  ib.  p.  I4«.  »  L.  i.  §  6--d. 
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justice ;  fliej  &iiik  it  inpioHS  to  oonstmie  dead  bo^Kes  wMi 
firer;^  tibeyi^ow  of  marrif^e  between  mother  and  sou; 
fiiey  jiractise  divination  and  prophecy^  pretending  that  the 
l^ods  appear  to  them ;  ttiey  forbid  the  use  of  9maments  in 
dteisa ;  they  clothe  themselyes  in  a  white  robe ;  they  make 
use  of  the  ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread 
for  food,  and  of  a  reed  for  their  staff.'^  And  Strabo  relat^s,^ 
that  there  were  in  Cappadocia,  a  great  number  of  magi, 
viho  were  called  Pyrethl,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  and  many 
temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the  midst.of  which  were ' 
altars,  attended  by  priests,  who  daily  renewed  the  sacred 
fire,  accompanying  tbe  ceremony  witti  mnsic. 

The  religious  system  of  fiie  magi  was  materiafly  im'* 
proved  by  Zoroaster.  Pfntarch,  speaking  of  his  doctrine, 
says :  ^  ^^  Some  maintain,  that,  neitiier  is  the  worid  govern^ 
ed  by  blind  chance  without  intelligence,  nor  is  there  one 
mind  alone  at  the  head  of  flie  universe ;  but,  since  good 
and  evil  arc  blended,  and  nature  produces  nothing  unmixed, 
we  are  to  conceive,  not  that  there  is  one  store-keeper,  ^o, 
after  the  manner  of  an  host,  dispenses  adulterated  liquors 
to  his  guests,  but.&at  there  are  in  nature  two  opposite 
powers,  counteracting  each  other's  operaticms,  the  one  ac- 
complishing good  designs,  the  other  evU.  To  flie  better 
power  Zoroaster  gave  the  name  of  Oromasdes;  to  the 
worse  diat  of  Arimanius ;  and  affirmed,  that,  of  sensible 
objoctSy  the  former  most  resembled  U^,  die  latter  dark- 
ness. He  also  taught,  that  Mithras  was  a  divinity  who 
acted  as  a  moderator  between  iSiem,  whence  he  was  called 
by  the  Persians,  the  Mediator."  After  relating  sev^-al  fa- 
bulous tales  concerning  the  contests  between  fte  good  and 
evil  demon,  Plutarch,  stUl  reciting  the  doctrines  of  Zoro- 
aster, proceeds;  "  The  fated  time  is  approaching, in  \vhich 
Arimanius  himself  shall  be  utteriy  destroyed ;  in  wh^ 
the  surface  of  the  earth  shall  become  a  perfect  plain,  and 
all  men  shall  speak  one  language,  and  live  happily  to- 
getiier  in  one  society.''  He  adds,  on  the  au&ority  of  Tbe- 
opompus,  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  magi,  that  each  of 
^hese  gods  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  siM 


M  Con.  Dioscorid.  Anthol.  1.  iii.  0.  4.  >>  Lib,  w, 

«9 1^  fit  O^ixii,  torn.  ii*.p.  .1^ 
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ttumsand  years^  but  that,  at  last^  the  eTil  principle  shall 
perish,  and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neithep:  needl- 
ing foody  nor  jrieldingr  &  shadow;  the  God  who  directs 
these  things  taking  his  repose  for  a  time,  which,  though  it 
may  seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Diogenes  Laertins,^ 
after  Hecateus,  gives  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  that 
the  gods  (meaning,  doubtless,  those  of  whom  he  last 
speaks,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius)  were  derived  beings. 

Sbarii^n,  an  Arabian  writer,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  of  Zardusht,  or  Zoroaster.^  ^'  Zar- 
dnsht  affirmed  light  and  darkness,  Yezdan  and  Ahreman^ 
to  be  two  contrary  principles,  which  were  tbe  origin  of 
every  thing  subsisting  in  the  world ;  the  forms  of  nature 
being  produced  from  the  combination  of  these  principles: 
but  maintained,  that  the  existence  of  darkness  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  one  Supreme  Deily,.  who  is  without  compa- 
nion or  equal,  but  must  be  considered  as  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  kis  determination  to  create  the  world,  ii^ 
which  light  can  no  more  subsist  without  darkness,  tban  a 
visible  body  can  exist  without  its  shadow/'  To  these  ac- 
counts we  may  add  that  of  the  Nestorian  Bishop,  Theodo- 
rus  Mopsuestenus,  who,  in  his  book  concerning  the  magian 
religion  of  the  Persians  says,^  that  according  to  thdr  doc- 
trine, Zarva,  or  the  chief  of  all  the  gods,  produced  Hor- 
misda  and  Satana.'^ 

If  these  authorities  be  carefully  compared,  it  will  appear 
probable,  that  Zoroaster,  adopting  the  principle  commonly 
held  by  the  ancients,  that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  pro- 
dace^,  conceived  light,  or  those  spiritual  substances  which 
partake  of  the  active  nature  of  fir^and  darkness,  or  the  im- 
penetrable, opaque,  and  passive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  ema« 
nations  from  one  Eternal  Source ;  that,  to  the  derived  sub- 
stances he  gave  the  names^  already  applied  by  the  magi  to 
the  causes  of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius ;  and 
that  the  first  Fountain  of  Being,  or  the  Supreme  Divinity, 
be  called  Mithras.  These  active  and  passive  principles  he 
f^nceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance ;  the  former  tending 
\o  produce  ^pod,  the  latter  evil ;  but  that,  through  the  «i2€* 
iiation  or  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  center 

»♦  Loe.  eiU       ^  Apad  Hyde,  p.  Qfid.       ^  Apud  Photium,  Cod.  81. 
f 7  Compare  Pofopke,  p.  147.    Fabric  Bibl.  Grsec.  vd.  xiT.  p.  137. 
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¥wid  at  hurt  tewymUto  ill  AfdW^  in  gMi  pmytpia 

^s^trt:  d^moAs,  hate  ptocMdMli^iA  1ii»  iMIy^  HfMobM* 
itKite  or  teds  perfi^  ad  ttey  ar0  at  4  |MaM  or  lwidl»- 
tiiihi^^ikiibeeottiMoreiMnMolli  ^tt  tte  metrnkV^m- 
tiiitt  of  l!tt!dBg;enee ;  aiaoAi^  f^ 

tftto  Of0}tiM  I%bt,i«iMbtrtIlf«IMi  MMMOfM,  Mi 

pttTtake  of  (Csltmiortali^ ;  Md  mmm  i«iK  iatl  aM  smM 
diMaMemanftlit^nfrofli  ti6  finrt  SMfMof  BMflg,  l9taMl^«L 
ai?cotiiit  of  Itt  dfatotte^  frdttt  fl»  Fwftf&i  tf  ligli^  fculMm 
iipaqtic  and  tMrt,  Md  iASkt  it  vcMallia  in  ihii  italtitAa 
tt(tl*6of«Yil;  btrf,  being  iMtdaanyftfMi,  It  Wia«ttam«i 
iMttmtottn^flMiiitidii^heiiM  TMiiwMwer 

MnaiiatlM  aftefWtt^  p^dM6d  warty  AMiM  o)flhlow  M 


CHAP.  V* 

of  ¥tlS  ^mtOK^VHY  or  TH«  miflAVMi    .      .   . 

FroIS  ^dutteter  ^pmrter  ladia^  tbe  covatry  whick,  as  a^ 
yasnA  td  P^tsiot  nsxt  comes  nsdar  owr  notios,  received  its 
wisdon^  iiefti  can  be  a»  doabt  that  its  wise  men  very  early 
iriWfrinad  a  higb  degree  <^r^mtatioB4  We  find  that  it  was 
vlsf tidy  £Qpr  tbe  pvrpose  of  ae^fo^riiig  baowledge,  by  Py- 
liisgiMaij  AmsBXMhAam,  Pyirbet,  and  oflmrsy  wbo  afterwards 
became  emiBeBt  pbilosoidm^  ia  Gt^eece. 

It  is  BOt^  however^  easy  to  ocdlect  si^£Actory  in^r- 
BWtion  concerning  tbe  ancieat  pbilosopbical  bi^ry  of 
tfaeae  remote  eoimtries.  Modem  travell«rs^  either  from  the 
waat  of  Sa  accurate  acqaaaitaBce  with  tilie  language  of  tb^ 

^  Yideod.  Moslieim  de  Causissal^pos.  Libr.  Haei  Dem.  Kt.  Prop.  it. 
e.  5.  Buddsei  Eccl.  Hisi.  torn.  ii.  Kircher  (£dip.  M^.  torn.  ii.  p.  H.  Mo^ 
suesfetitit  de  Ma^.  Pers.  afpdd  Pbortiafli.  Solffrf  Pdf^b^  o.  65i  RIMdIgil. 
Ant  Lect  xiif.  %Mtn  d^r  tHIs  Syr.  Pisokt*  «t  Syst.  it.  o^  8.  Vnr  IM*, 
Diss,  ilsusi  Ant.  Mam^  Monttoewi  Di*r.  Ital^  c«  M.  FaMcr.  BiU. 
Ant  c.  imi  X.  Fab.  Bib.  Or.  toL  xi?.  p.  137.  J.  Finnio.  de  Kmnr.  f. 
414.  Yofis.  de  Orig.  Idol.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Beaaaobre  de  Manich.  tdm.  t.  Anc. 
Usftf .  HiAt  ttol  iv.  &  Ml^    Bay^r  Hbt  Regst  Bactr.    Leibniili  Tbeo- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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cmfokf,  9mAmte9Af  Moefls  to  tlie  interim  r^ons^  or  from 
jlie  diMigaft  lAidi  lAre  happen^  in  the  tenets  and  cus^ 
toms  of  itheae  nMtons  since  they  have  been  under  the  do- 
njtaion  of  the  Moguls^  or  on  Account  of  the  poetical  and 
aOegoiieal  dress  in  which  the  history  oi  India  is  clothed, 
or  lastly,  through  the.suspidon  of  fraud  wiiich  hangs  upoQ 
their  sacred  books»  have  been  able  to  furnish  little  ^sJAst- 
•Doe  to  those  who  are  desirous  <rf  searching  into  the  antt- 
quities  of  India.  Our  chief  reUamcoj  in  this  part  of  our 
wcdk,  must  be  upon  the  ancients^  9^  particularly  those 
3S^a  wrote  after  die  time  when  Alexander  extended  his  con? 
.  4wsts  into  this  coualry.  At  that  time,  much  information 
was  gained  concerpiog  the  religion,  the  tenetSi  and  the  manr 
nns  of  (he;  Indians,  which  was  afterwards  committed  to 
writing,  and  is  preserved  in  the  geography  of  the  accurate 
Strabo,  in  the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  and  afterwards 
in  those  of  Porphyry,  Philostratus,  and  others.  But  even 
these  writers  must  be  read,  upon  this  subject,  with  some  de- 
gree of  distrust ;  for  their  accounts  are  given  wholly  upon 
the  reports  of  unknown  persons,  who  themselves  visited 
only  the  exterior  parts  of  the  country;  and  they  are  writ- 
ten under  the  strong  bias  of  a  disposition  to  judge  of  ^e 
Oriental  philosophy  by  comparing  it  with  the  Grecian. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  we  find  among  the  Indians  a 
race  of  wise  men,  who  are  sometimes  called  Gymnoso- 
phistev  from  their  custom  of  appearing  with  the  greater  part 
^tiie  body  naked,  and  sometimes  Brachmans:  but  this 
latter  is  properly  the  name  of  only  <me  class  of  these  phir 
losoi^ers,  who  were  divided  into  several  sects*^ 

The  Brachmans  were  all  of  one  tribe^    From  tlie  tin^^  of 
their  birth  they  were  put  under  guardians,  and,  as  they  giew 
up^  had  a  succession  of  instTuotors.    They  were  iiit  a  state 
of  pupillage  till  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  after  which  they 
Were  allowed  to  live  more  at  large,  to  wear  fine  linen  and 
gold  rings,  to  live  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  not  employee^         ' 
Jn  ktbour,  and  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased.         ' 
Others  submitted,  through  their  whole  lives,  to  a  stricter         ^ 
discipline,  and  passed  their  days  upon  the  banks  of  the         < 
Ganges^  with  no  other  food  than  fruits,  herbs>  and  milk.         \ 

«  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  S22.    Conf.  Sohmidii  Diss,  de  Qymiios.  &.  Bayle.  \ 

Poiphyr.  de  Abjtt.  1.  iy.  §  17.    LaMrtLi.§l.  riin.  Nat.  Hist  1.  ^ii  c,  2. 
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Tbe  Smnanadaiis  were  a  Botietf,  fofmed  of  ftose  'who  to* 
tantarily  devoted  tfaemselyed  to  the  stady  of  Dtvine  wisdofti. 
Hiey  gave  up  all  private  propeityy  and  cottuiiftted  Hsltii 
cMdren  to  flie  caie  of  the  state^  and  tiieir'wiveft  to  the  pro* 
tecti<m  of  their  relatio&B.  They  were  supported  at  the  pub* 
fie  expense^  and  spent  their  time  in  contemplation,  in  con* 
vmNttion  on  Divine  subjects,  or  in  acts  of  religion.  A  won* 
d^ftd  cireumstanoe  is  related  c<mceming  these  philos^ 
pliers ;  tiiat  frequently,  witiioUt  any  apparent  reason  fitAn 
iSJiealth  or  misfortunes,  tiiey  formed  a  resolution  to  quit 
ibe  world,  and,  when  they  had  communicated  their  inten- 
tion to  tiidr  friends,  immediately,  wifliout  any  expresrioiMi 
of  r^^ret  on  the  cme  side,  or  of  apprehension  on  tiie  other; 
threw  ttiemsdives  into  a  fire  which  they  had  themselves  pre- 
pared finrthe  oecai^on.  There  was  anodiar  sect,  called  the 
Hykibeans,  who  lived  entirely  in  forests,  upon  leaves  and 
Wfld  fruits,  wore  no  oflier  clothing  than  the  bark  of  tfees, 
and  practised  flie  severest  ab$thience  of  every  kfnd.^ 

fVom  tins  account  of  tiie  Indian  G]rmnosophist8;  it  U 
easy  to  perceive,  that  they  vrtre  more  distinguished  by  se- 
verity of  mamiers  than  by  the  cuHivaticm  of  science,,  attdl 
thirf;  they  more  resembled  modem  monks  than  anden^  phi« 
losoj^iers.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  allowed  themselves  a 
greats* latitude  of  manners  than  others;  but  tiiefar  general 
diaraolers  were,  rigid  abstinence,  indolence,  and  the  ptUim 
of  indepoidance.  Qf  their  hi^  spirit  Str8d>o  relates  the 
foOowii^  exampfo : — ^When  Onesicritus  was  conmiiftrioneii 
by  AkoLander  to  mvite  a  body  of  these  philosophen  to  vi- 
sit him,  they  reftised  to  go,  saying,  that  if  Alexaikter  ha4 
any  business  with  the  Bradkmaiis  he  migfatcome  to  ttem. 

Ihe  rigours  which  have  been,  and  are  to  tiiis  day,  prac- 
tised among  the  Indians,  are  such  as  could  not  be  cttdiUA 
but  upon  the  best  authority.  Pliny  relates,' that  some  bave 
stood  widi  their  eyes  stoadMurtly  fixed  upon  the  sun  from 
morning  to  night;  and  that  others  have  remained,  in  on* 
painful  posture,  upon  die  burning  sands,  for  whole  dayst 
stories  which  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  tra- 
vell^is*  concerning  the  voluntary  severities,  and  even^  tor- 

9  Megastkenes  tp.  Stiaboi^  I  e.  Poeocke't  TraTels.  >  Hist,  Nat 
lyu.e.%  *  Benuer's  Trati^  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  Kcmpfer't  Hist  4>(  l^t 
fin,  vol.  i.  p.  30, 
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dJMtet  Tb^  ^$t  ¥rii0>  01^  kmpkg  lu^Qog  tt^M^Tfn  Hie 
1^]^  huiii»e9i  inCloret^Ume  ^tw^  ^eiila^  '^  Hi^  m^»  hm 
dlfNie/'  ^ftys^  Amw,*  ^'  w^ie  fifkOled  fe  tb^  wtt  of  4iiw^ 
tiM*  01!  i^&pmtiH  to  pi^^kiM  fh^ifi*  Th^y  oo^  pr«^M 
IImi  <diaaffe»  of  the  aftfiiM>pg  or  mibUfi  OTtoroftffv i  ttrfy tiig  it 
^  4ii8fa^lijliao  of  (iiMiia9liiw>  er  ttioir  ^^ 
tiiAiiig  oQf^unona,''  They,  denMlesii,  iMde  i>sj9i  ef  thia  imh 
ettttm>  lA  ocder  tio  reiider  liimMelyfia  tb&  ms^x^  mi^Bmvf 
te  the  roiips  pfiwors,  who  vrotid  eaaily  peieoive  th#  raHia 
OfM«hwiiiii^iuneaitof#q[i^fitMi^  Tte  orf^  o^jKO^irat/ 
by  medM  of  Yv4ueh  they  sMJbtwifA  tt^O'  anttiwity^  iPi^  the 
epirqidftt^  to  tb£»^T«9  the  veg^jiod  of  r«i^<iM  cen* 
cevia.  Te^tubliftb  thehr  reputetion  for  mu^^^y  ti^f  spwt 
thft  f reeti^]^i!t  boOi  of  tbi&  i%j  ai^  ik»  mt^  to  po96>niUiw 
MU^ef  voifhip^  whkli  w«^  i^4y  addr«$io4 1(»  ^  ann.^ 
B]i  l^ksm  vMMus^  they  qoiMo  tii^mft^ta  of  Qim&e%fmM  fei 
<Im  ndkif  poi?«««9,  ^ttd  bocmie  elffaeta  of  ¥^mrf«ttea  to  tte 
]M#ido^  Ko  that  ihoy  <;o^4  omkf  gam  ai^oe^a  ^diore^ei  Am 
plfiaaa4  mi  obtdn  ¥?)iateT^  they  isishQi  J  Mwp^  tilta 
«m  itttatoA  oikiie^fmag  theae  Oymiof  ophte^  ndbic^  wpo  too 
sl9oog]gr:neiliied  vii3^  ^  cl||m«t«ra  of  icitiwi  la  wodi^a; 
idece  m  the  Usteiy  of  IihJiki«aphy.^ 

▲iioag  the  few  Jadiaa  phJ3AMiibei!i^  m^^ 
been  Bi?raawe4  to  tiie  lurasoikt  toN^  tbeno^t  <#tebfate4  is 
B^uU0ti.  little  ia  kaovra  «o»e9ifiM«  hinb  xaoie  thw  thai 
he ima aialigioue  impoetw,  who^  by  px^adsng  to  a  Qivioe 
wghial  aiid  mhNK^QwhiTtb>  obtim^4  fiedit  aaci  aiather^ 
wfcilfli  hettrad, an4 afte? hiy» 4e«JlL iiaabooooredtiril^ Oin 
Thiaweiahip*    StJkweiqiieMQ^jLtiiaitbe^bQaiteAeflift^^ 

^  In  Indicvs  et  £xp<^d^  Atex.  1.  vi^. 

*  Porpbyr,  I.  c.  ©t  Phih)strat  I.  iii.  c.  18, 

*  Strabfi»  ^^  c. 

*  ApMleU  Flojfid.  I.  ii.    f^x.  nif  J^ex.  f,  v.  p.  !^,1,    Hieron.  centra  iTo^ 
yi|iiaii.  §  ^^    Clem.  Alex.  Strong,  p.  306. 
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(^  is  inrol^^y  Ae  same  wIm>  is  at  pT^aeiit  bwiiHHrfdin  Sias^ 
Clmiai  aad  Japi^i  imder  the  oameit  of  SomoiiModoiii^ 
X^k^,  9dA  Fohi. 

Ammg  thoiia  Bva^dmw$»  w1m>  are«iA«tj^^  tespeot 
by ^9  Of«ek  ^rritof 3»  wbo  tr^t  of  tfaeiuM  when  AiexwdcMr 
Tifl^ted  India,  i^a  ttandamia  and  CalaonsL^^  Dandamia  la 
^alebratad  fw  <^a  Mdneas  witb  which  be  ceAsoved  ttia  i»* 
t^Hupcn^oa  aod  UcanlJowMa^  of  Alaxandor  aid  his  aimf^ 
9»  a  GonfQi^n^  wbkb  bo  held  with  Oueaicritiuu  Galajina> 
wbm  be  aaw  Aies^aodei^s  maasaogors  dotbad  with  fiae  Umh 
{;armeata»  and  ategi^atly  adcnmad,  laughed  at  then  eSknth 
«acy>  and  taqtiaatad  tbein»  if  they  wi^ad  to  hold  any  omk^ 
jGnp^nca  with  tha  Bractmaw,  to  lay  aaide  their  oiaawiatiWt 
aii4,  like  tb^a*  racline  nakad  QfOB  the  rocka*  It  ia  alio 
lalated,  that  whan  ha  fowd  tbo  iafimutias  qS  ago  oacftiBg 
upon  hima  ha  devoted  hmsrtf  to  voluntary  daath»  and*  a»- 
^endipg  tfaa  fuAfial  pile,  said>^^  "  Happy  hour  of  d^[>artaia 
^m  life,  m  wUk^  as  it  bappaned  to  Hcffcalaa,  aJOtor  ibo 
mortal  body  ia  bomadt  tba  aou)  sbaJI  go  forth  iato  tightt" 
The  doctrinaa  of  tha  aac^ei^t  lodiaAa,  aa  far  as  tilMey  aia  at 
yr^awt  kiiowQ,  may  he  arrangad  uadar  three  cla«i3aa>  Di^ 
Tina,  liatiwaU  and  Moral. 

Tha  gum  of  thaic  do^trina  couwamg  Divioa  anfcjacli  U 
aafoUowa: 

God  ia  light,  not  such  aa  is  sec^,  tike  tha  atm  or  &a^|w( 
iotelligcm^  aiod  reason;;^  that  pra»cipla,  throni^  whoaa 
agency  the  myaterias  of  kwwledge  ai-e  undccatood  byDiA 
wise.  He  ncTer  prodnoed  evil^  hat  %bt,  md  M^,  and 
9onla»  of  which  ho  is  Una  solo  J^nrd.  Tha  former  and  go« 
vemor  of  the  aniverso  pervadaa  it,  and  ia  invaated  with  it, 
aawithagannent:  haisiwanortal,  andsaeaaUtbinga;the 
staxs,  the  moon,  and  the  sun,  are  hia  eyea.  He  ia  hanaifih 
cent>  and  preserves,  directly  and  provides  for  all  Tha.  hu- 
man mind  is  of  celestial  origin,  and  has  a  near  relation  to 
Qod.  When  it  departs  from  tha  body,  it  ratiwna  to  ita  Pa- 
rent, who  expects  to  receive  back  the  soul  which  he  has 
sent  forth.  Besides  the  Siqvreme  Divinity,  in(erioc  deities, 
proceeding  from  him,  are  to  be  worshipped,  but  not  with 


»  Contra.  Jovin.  I.  c^  ^  Stn^k  c  Alrian,  1 9. 
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ihe  sacrifice  of  harmless  animals,  ntt  intemjAes^  and  upon 
altars  adomed  with  gold  and  gems,  but  with  eyes  lifted  op 
fo  heaven,  and  mtb  minds  free  from  criminal  passions.^^ 

Hie  notions,  which  ihe  ancient  Indians  seem  to  have  had 
of  Grod,  approach  so  near  to  the  tenets  of  the  Persian  Zo- 
roaster on  this  suliject,  that  it  is  very  probable,  tiiat  bis  dde^ 
trine  passed  over  to  India,  and  was,  in  part  at  least,  re- 
ceived among  them.  In  speaking  of  fhe  nniverse  as  tiie 
garment  of  God,  their  idea  seems  to  have  been,  that  ihe 
inteUectnal  principle,  which  animates  all  things,  is  contained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  univ^se.  They  conceived  GoA  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  world,  a  rational  and  intellectoal  light, 
whence  all  good  is  produced,  and  the  chief  seat  of  whose 
divinity  is  the  sun.  Their  notion  of  Divine  providence,  de- 
duced from  that  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  probably  ext^ted 
no  farther,  than  that  tiiis  principle  is  necessarily  the  first 
i^pring  of  all  motion,  life,  and  enjoyment,  and  fell  far  short 
of  that  wise,  and  gracious  voluntary  superintendance,  which 
is  the  Christian  idea  of  providence^  The  human  soul  tiiey 
represented  as  of  Divine  original,  because,  with  all  the  other 
System  natioQS,  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  particle,  or  an 
emanation,  of  that  intellectoal  fire,  by  which  they  believed 
the  universe  to  be  animated.  Their  doctrine  of  tiie  return 
of  the  soul  to  God,  which  some  have  confounded  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  seems  to  have  meant 
nothing  more,  than  that  the  soul,  after  being  disengaged  from 
the  grosser  material  body,  would  be  re-united  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  Being,  the  Soul  of  the  worid.  It  is  an  opinion 
stiH  found  among  the  Indians,  and  probably  of  very  ancient 
date,  that  there  is  in  natore  a  periodical  restitution  of  all 
things ;  wh^n,  after  the  return 'Of  all  derived  beings  to  tiieir 
source,  they  are  again  sent  forth,  and  the  whole  course  of 
things  is  renewed.  Inferior  divinities  were,  doubtless,  wor- 
shipped among  them  as  emanations  from  the  First  Spring 
of  life. 

Some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  concerning  Nature 
are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians  ;*♦  but  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these  accounts  are  the  mere 

w  Pseudo-Origenis  Pbilosophmn,  c.  34.     Palladias  de  Gent.  Ind.  p* 
72,  31 .  158.    Ciement  Alex.  Stromat.  I.  iii.  p.  451. 

^*  Meguthcnei^  apud  Stralnm.  1.  xv,    Philostr.  1.  iii.  c,  34^ 
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fiolioas  <tf  Grecian  ingtiDuky  and  vianitjr.  Natarcd  sdence 
was  probably  no  fiurther  advanced  among  them,  than  meiely 
to  finraish  tfaMMnwidi  instruments  of  imposture^  in  the  arts 
of  astrology  and  divination. 

Maayoxtrayagant  assertions  have  been  advanced  con- 
cemii^  their  mora}  aystem.  It  has  been  said,  that  tbe 
febles  of  Pilpay,  which  have  been  translated  from  the  In- 
dian tongue  into  the  Persian,  and  have  passed  from  these 
into  European  languages,  were  written  by  an  ancii^t  In- 
dian philosophy  two  thousand  years  before  Christ  But  the 
work  contains  many  internal  proofs,  that  it  was  writt^i 
at  a  much  later  period :  probably  it  was  llie  production  of 
some  ingenious  Persian,  who,  to  give  it  the  greater  credil^ 
passed  it  npen  the  world  as  a  reUc  of  the  ancient  Indian 
]^iilosophy.  All  ttiat  can  be  certainly  known  concemiiig 
the  morality  of  the  Indians,  must  be  inferred  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  Brachmans;  whence  we  may  conclude,  Uiat  it 
chiefly  consisted  in  voluntary  acts  of  abstinence  and  morti- 
fication, and  in  a  contempt  of  death.^ 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF   THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE   ARABIANS 

Although  tl^  Greek  writers  have  been  e^til|pIy  silent 
concerning  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  and  even 
the  Saracens  themselves  have  confessed,  ttiat  before  the 
rise  of  Mahometanism,  their  country  was  in  a  low  state  of 
civilization,  yet  some  modern  writers  have  taken  much  pains 
to  midntain,  that  Arabia  was  very  early  distinguished  by 
wisdom.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  said,  that 
Pythagoras  acquired  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge  from  the 

M  Yidend.  PaUadkis  de  Gent.  lad.  et  Brachm.  Ambros.  de  Mor. 
Brachm.  Bisse  on  the  Brachmans,  Lond.  1665.  Barnet  Arch.  o.  iu. 
Heom.  Ant  Ph.  Barb.  I.  IL  Horn.  Hist  Ph.  1.  ii.  Schmidii  Disa.  de 
Gymnosoph.  Rhodog.  Lect.  3uii.  Maffiaeus  de  Rebus  Ind.  1.  L  Beausob.  de 
Man.  tonu  i.  Thomaains  de  Manetis  DogvUatiu  llist.  Sap.  torn.  i.  Her- 
Met  Bibt  Or.  p.  IIS.  ^.  456.  Starokii  Specimca  Sap.  Ind.  Yet  Be* 
vol*  1697.    Anc  Unir.  Hbt  vol.  iv.  ix. 
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Arabians ;  that  Moses  fled  out  of  Egypt  into  ^is  cMf!ifry> 
and  carried  witli  him  die  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ^  ttat 
tte  queen  of  the  East>  who  visited  Solomon^  was  of  SabeC^ 
a  region  in  Arabia;  and  that  tke  wise  men^  wlio  tiirtt#d 
Jesms,  were  from  this  country.  ^  Beit  the  wholo  story  con- 
cerning Pylhagoras's  journey  to  Arabia^  is^  as  we  idMil 
afterwards  see^  extremdy  uncerlaiii;  and,  if  it  wero  tiiity 
nothing  moto  could  be  4^ftly  inferred  from  this  ciromiA 
stance,  than  that  he  learned  froioi  the  Arabians  Hii  aits 
of  ^vhiation,  widi  whkh  it  is  not  bnpmbabk  that>  Mt6  ffae 
rest  of  the  eastern  nations,  they  wer^  well  acquainted :  fttM 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  arguments,  it  tl^y  be  allows 
their  utmost  force,  they  will  give  the  Arabians  a  very  mMffl 
iftaare  of  &e  credit  arising  from  the  ancient  philoscf^  bf 
the  East. 

It  has  been  said,^  fliat  there  was  ki  Arabia,  at  a  vet^ 
remote  period,  a  sect  of  philcTsophers  called  the  Zabiaiis. 
But  of  this  sect,  no  mention  is  made  bf  €lredt  or  Roman 
writers.  We  owe  all  our  information  concerning  Aem 
to  the  Arabians,  from  whom  Maimonides,^  the  Jew,  bor- 
rowed his  account.  The  probable  truth  concerning  them 
is,  that  they  were  a  mixed  body  of  Gentiles  and  Jews,  who, 
to  give  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  their  institutions,  pre- 
tended to  derive  them  from  Sabi  the  son  of  Seth.  '  Their 
religion  consisted  in  the  wordiip  of  the  sua^  the  stars,  and 
planets,  and  resembled  the  ^ancient  Chaldean  superstition ; 
widcb  is  not  at  all  surprisii^,  considering  bow  ext^sivejy 
the  Chaldeaii  taiets  were  sj^ead  throidgh  the  East.  Their 
system  of  opinions  was  an  h^eterogeneous  mass,  which  most 
luive  been  the  produce  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.* 

The  siun  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  as 
far  as  respects  our  subject,  is,  that  they  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  astronomy,  and  that  they  were  famous  for 
their  ingenuity  in  solving  enigmatical  questions,  and  for 
their  skill  in  the  arts  of  divination*  *    Like  the  neighbour- 

>  Ltidewig.  Diss,  dc  Phil.  Tdrc.  Mai.  169^1.  PoiiAyr.  Yit.  Pytfi.  §  e. 
Grot,  in  Matt.  iL 

'Hyde  Rel.  Pers.  c.  3.  Pococke  Hist  East  B.  i.  e.  S.  9pencet  de 
liCgibus  Heb.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  'Moreh  Nebh.  p.  IK.  t;.  id. 

*  Abulfarius  Dynast  ix.  p.  184.  Porphyr.  Vet  Py th.  §12.  Pdf ocktf,  p.  14^. 
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ii^  Chaldeans  and  Pemans,  tbey  seem  to  liave  bad  tbei? 
wise  men,  by  whom  flieir  knowledge^  such  as  they  had,  was 
taught,  and  tfieir  religions  ceremonies  and  superstitions  arts 
were  practised.  Fliny^  mentions  the  Arabian  magi,  and 
speaks  of  Hippocus,  an  Arabian,  as  belonging  to  this 
order. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  the  Arabians,  who  cul-* 
tivated  poetry,  were  unacqTutint^  with  moral  wisdom. 
But  none  of  their  moral  writings  are  remaining,  unless  wfe 
allow  the  fables  of  Lokmann  (translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Erpenius)^  to  be  of  as  ancient  date  as  some  haye 
conceived.  It  is,  howerer,  wholly  uncertain,  at  what  period 
the  supposed  author  of  ttiese  fables  lived;  and  the  work 
seems  rather  to  be  a  collection  of  ancient  fables,  than  th^ 
production  of  any  one  writer.  From  the  similarity  of  many 
of  these  fables  to  those  of  jEsop,  some  have  inferred  &at 
Lokmann  and  JBsop  were  only  different  names  tar  the 
)same  person.  But  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  compiler  of 
tiiese  fables  had  seen  those  of  Msop,  and  chose  to  insert 
some  of  them  in  his  collection.  Whoever  was  the  writer, 
titte  fables  afford  no  inelegant  specimen  of  the  moral  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Arabians ;  better  adapted,  however,  to  popular 
instruction  than  to  the  improvement  of  philosophy,  which 
the  Arabians  do  not  appear  to  have  cultivated,  till  the 
period  when  their  government  passed  into  the  family  of 
the  Abbasidas.^ 


CHAP.  VII. 


9F    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    PHBNICJANS. 

Among  the  Asiatic  nations  who  come  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Barbaric,  in  the  sense  before  explained, 

«Hist.  Nat.  1.  XXX.  c.  1. 

«Ltigd.  Bat.  1615,  1666.    Vid.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

'  y ideiid.  tlnious  dc  Zor.  Sect.  vol.  i.  Horn.  Hist  Ph.  I.  t.  P.  de  Lude- 
wig  Diss,  de  Hist.  Ph.  ap.  Turcas.  Hal.  1691.  Bocbart  Geog.  Sac.  p.  i. 
1.  0.  c.  27.  Le  M OYDe  Var.  Sac.  p.  685.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  1.  ii.  c. 
1.  Hottinger  Hist  Or.  p.  165.  Stoll.  Hist  Ph.  Mor.  §  9.  Chardio 
Voy,  de  Pers*  p,  iii.  p.  227. 
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the  t^nidaM  axe  the  ooly  people^  whose  phUi»80{diical 
history  still  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  commercial  celefj^rity  of  ttiis  people  has  induced 
some  \mters  to  allow  them  great  credit  for  wisdom.  It  has 
)>6en  maintained^  that  their,  philosophers  taught  sounder 
principles  of  natural  science^  than  those  of  any  other  east- 
em  nation^  Situated  as  they  were  upon  ttie  borders  of  the 
]M[editerranean ;  obliged^  by  the  narrow  limits  of  their  terri- 
tory^ frequently  to  send  forth  colbnies  into  distant  regions ; 
and  led^  by  their  mercantile  connexions^  into  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  foreigners^  they  enjoyed^  it  has  been 
^aid^  peculiar  advantages^  £(yr  dispersing  abroad  their  na- 
tive stock  of  knowledge^  and  for  possessing  themselves^  in 
f  etum^  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  other  countries.  A 
nation  of  merchants  would^  it  is  urged^  carry  on  a  traffic^ 
not  only  in  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth  and  in 
m^nufactureSy  but  in  arts  and  sciences. 

But  the  experience  of  modem  times^  in  which  navigation 
and  commerce  are  so  much  more  extensively  pursued  than 
formerly^  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  these  hypothetical 
conclusions.  Mariners  and  merchants  have  seldom  leisure 
to  attend  to  ilie  improvement  of  science.  There  can,  in- 
deed, be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Phenicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  those  arts,  which,  at  that  time,  admitted  of 
^an  easy  application  to  the  purposes  of  gain.  A^  far  as  they 
found  aknowledgeof  the  celestial pAenomeita  to  be  useful  in 
navigation,  they  were  astronomers :  and  as  far  as  experience 
taught  them  flie  utility  .of  numbers  in  mercantile  alBTairs, 
they  were  mathematicians.^  But  it  is  not  likely,  tiiat  they 
should  have  much  leisure,  or  inclination,  for  prosecuting 
scientific  researches  beyond  the  line  of  practical  applica- 
tion;  and  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  their  commerce 
would  require,  could  hardly  entitle  them  to  the  appellation 
^of  philosophers.  Among  the  ancient  Phenicians,  we,  how- 
ever, meet  with  i^ome  individuals,  who,  on  account  of  the 
Inventions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  claim  at- 
tention, 

Mosckus,  03:  Moohus,  the  most  ancient  name  remaining 
on  the  list  of  Phenidan  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Sidon. 

^LttdaninToxaii.  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  I.  y.c.  12.  Porphyr.  Vit'fyth. 
§  6.  p.  9.    Straboy  1.  xVi.  p.  168. 
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If  we  are  to  credit  famblichos,'  he  lired  before  the  time 
,  of  Pythagoras.  After  Posidonius/ many  writers' ascribe  to 
'  him  a  system  of  philosophy^  which  afterwards  rose  into  great 
celebrity  under  the  Orecian  philosophers^  Lensippus  and 
ISpicurus^  called  the  Atomic.  It  is  urged  in  defence  of  this 
opinion^  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  were  the  same  with 
the  Atoms  of  Moscbus,  with  which  Pythagoras  became  ac- 
quainted^ during  his  residence  in  Phenicia ;  and  that  from 
Pythagoras  this  doctrine  passed  to  Empedocles  and  Anax* 
^goras,  and  afterwards  to  Lensippus  and  Epicurus^^ 

To  fliis  it  may  be  replied^  that  the  single  evidence  of 
Posidonius^  the  Stoic^  who  lived  so  many  ages  afl»r  the 
time  of  Moschus^  to  whom  Cicero  allows  little  credit^  and 
'  of  whose  authority  even  Strabo  and  Sextus  Empiricus^  who 
refer  to  him^  intimate  some  suspicion^  is  too  feeble  to  sup- 
port the  whole  weight  of  this  opinion.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  most  of  all  invalidates  it,  is^  that  the  method 
of  philosophising  by  hjrpothesis  or  system,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Greek  philosophers,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
getdus  ahd  character  of  the  Barbaric  philosophy,  which 
consisted  in  simple  assertion,  and  relied  entirely  upon  tra- 
ditional authority.^  The  argument  drawn  from  the  history 
and  doctrine  of  Pjrthagoras,  will  afterwards  be  ftilly  reftited, 
when  it  is  shewn,that  this  part  of  the  history  of  Pythago- 
ras has  been  involved  in  of>scurity  by  the  later  Platonist*, 
and  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  MonadSj^nor  any  of  those 
systems  which  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Moschus, 
are  the  same  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of  £!picurus.  We 
therefore  conclude,  ttiat,  whatever  credit  the  corpuscujar 
system  may  derive  from  other  sources,  it  has  no  claim  to 
be  consideted  as  the  ancient  doctrine  6f  the  Phenicians. 

CadfMis,  so  celebrated  in  Grecian  history,  was  a  native 
of  Sidon,  who,  on  the  settlement  of  a  Phenician  colcmy  at 
Thebes,  formed  the  Greek  alphabet  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Phemcian.^'    But^  though  this  fact  se^ms  to  be  well 

»Tita  Pythag.  c.  3.  §  14, 

*  StraK  1.  x\i.  p.  718.    Sext.  Empfaio.  adv.  Phjs.  1.  i.  p.  621.    Laert 
1.  yul  §  140.    Cndworth  Int  Syst.  c.  i.  $  9. 

^StobflBi  Eel.  Pbys.  1.  i.  c,  13.    Arist.  Metapb,  1.  xiii.  c.  6. 

*  Buniet.  Arcbseol.  PhH.  c.  iri.         ^ 

*  fiocbart,  p.  i,  1.  iv.  c.  34.     MontftiucoQ  Palaeogr.  L  u  c.  33.    Fabric* 
?jbl  Gr.  T.  i.  p.  147. 
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ascertained^  it  affords  Utfb  ground  for  ranking  Gadnms  in 
(he  class  of  philosophers :  for  tiie  characters  which  he  inr- 
trodaced  into  Greece  were  not  the  invention  of  his  ownin-^ 
g^aoity ;  but  were  merely  conveyed  by  him  from  Phenicia 
(wb^e^  as  wdl  as  in  other  Eastern  countries,  they  had  Icmg 
been  in  use)  and  acc(»nmodated  to  tiie  Greek  language. 
"Wliat  has  been  advanced  by  some  modem  writers^  to  prove 
that  Gadnros  instituted  schools  of  philosophy  at  IliebeSy 
being  grounded  merely  on  conjecture^  can  deserve  no  at- 
tention. 

The  only  remnants  of  anti^ity,  which  treat  of  the  finlo* 
sopby  of  the  Ph^iicians,  are  sundry  fragments  of  the  Cos- 
mogony of  Sanchoniathon^  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
llieodoret.  Eusebius/  on  the  authority  o(  Porphyry,  speaks 
of  Sanchoniathon  as  an  accurate  and  faithful  i^istonan^  ^ 
who  wrote  f>t  the  affairs  of  Phenicia  before  the  Trojan 
war,  about  the  time  of  Semiramis;  and  adds,  that  his 
yf6rk,  which  was  translated  by  Philo-Byblius  from  the 
Phenidan  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many  thii^ 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  J^ivs,  which  deserve  great 
credit,  both  because  they  agree  with  ttie  Jewish  writers, 
and  because  Sanchoniathon  received  these  particulars  ifrom 
ifierombalus,  a  priest  of  the  god  Jao.  ^eodoEet>*  on 
tiie  same  authority,  confirms  Eusebius^s  account  of  t}ie 
liistorical  ability  and  fidelity  of  SanchoniafliOB,  and  says, 
that  he  applied  himself  dUigendy  to  the  examination  of 
afioient  records,  and  particularly  took  pains  to  collect  au- 
Ihentic  materials  for^Uie  hii^tory  of  Taaut^  or  Thoth,  called, 
by  the  Greeks,  Hermes>  said  by  the  Rovtans,  Mercury. 

-Upon  these  autiborities,  or  rather  upon  the  mere  testi- 
mony of  Porphyry,  maxtj  learned  men  have  eonchu]^, 
that  the  genuine  writings  of  Sanchoniatihon  were  translated 
]^  Philo-Byblius,  and  that  Sanchoniathon  deiiyed  a  gi^at 
part  of  his  information  from  the  b6oks  of  Moses;  nay, 
some  have  supposetd  Aat  TluKth  was  only  another  name 
for  Moses.  ^  But,  the  inconsistencies,  chiefly  chrpnblo- 
gical,  which  the  learned  have  detected  in  these  accounts, 
and  especially  the  silence  of  the  ancients  concerning  tills 
historian,  who,  if  he  had  deserved  the  character  given  him 

f  Prep.  Evang.  I.  i.  c.  9.  *  De  Carand.  Graec.  Affect.  Serm.  ii, 

*  Bocharti  Geog.  S.  p.  ii  I.  ii.  c.  17.  Huet  £v.  Prep.  1.  iV.  p.  50  and  70. 
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by  Porphyry,  could  not  have  been  entirely  orerlooked, 
create  a  just  ground  of  suspicion,  either  against  Porphyry 
or  Philo-Byblius.    It  seems  most  probable,  that  Philo- 
Byblius  fabricated  the  work  from  the  ancient  cosmogonies, 
pretending  to  have  translated  it  from  the  Fhenician,  in  order 
to  provide  the  Gentiles  with  an  account  of  the  prjgin  of 
the  world,  which  might  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Moses.    Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  indeed,  who,  like  the 
irest  of  thie  fathers,  were  too  credulous  in  matters  of  this 
Jdnd,  and  after  them  some  eminent  modem  writers,  ^^  have 
jmag^ined,  that  they  have  discovered  a  resemblance  between 
Sa^choniathon's  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
Aat  of  Moses.    But  an  accurate  examination  of  the  ddc- 
trine  of  Sanchoniathon,  as  it  appears  in  the  fiiagment  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  will  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader, 
tbatihe  Phenician  philosophy,  if  indeed  it  be  Phenician, 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  Mosaic.  Sanchoniathon  teaches, 
tj^at,  from  the  necessary  energy  of  an  eternal  principle, 
active,  -but  without  intelligence,  upon  an  eternal  passive 
chaotic  mass,  or  Mot,  arose  the  visible  world.  A  doctrine, 
of  which  there  are  some  s^ppeatances  in  the  ancient  cos- 
mo^pnies,  and  which  was  not  wittiout  its  patrons  among 
the  Greeks.   It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture, 
Qi^'t  the^voi^  was  forged  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  cos- 
ipogony,  and  that  this  was  the  circumstance  whicl^  ren- 
dered it  m  acc€q[>table  to  Porphyry. 

JBut^  thoi^  little  credit  seems  due  to  the  fragments  of 
iSaQcbonia,than,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  their  author,  nothing 
is  known  but  from  Porphyry  or  Suidas;  it  will  be  readily 
aUow:6d,  ttat  the  Phenicians,  like  the  other  eastern  nations, 
{philosophised  intbe  Barbaric  manner  concerning  the  origin . 
of  thie  world.  Strabo  mentions  several  Phenician  philoso- 
phers ;  but  th^  floiuished,  aft^  the  Greeks  had  introduced 
.Ihoir  systematic  mode  of  philosophising ;  aperiod  whichmust 
Jiot  be  confounded  with  the  age  of  Barbaric  philosophy  .^^' 

><>  Grotius  de  Verit  Cbr,  Rel.  Li.  §  16.  Haet  1.  c.  Compare  Cumber- 
land's Cosmogony  of  Sanchoniathon.    Introd.  to  A  no.  Univ.  History. 

"  Yidend.  Bochart  Geog.  Sac.  p.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  2. 1.  iv.  c.34.  Bayer  de  IJhsen. 
Stud,  et  Inrent.  Diss.  Jen.  1709.  Scheifer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  y.  Mosheim 
ad  Codw.  c.  L  §  (5—10.  Le  Clerc.  Bibl.  Cbois^,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Burnet  Arch. 
c.  \i.    Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  147.    Montfaucon.  Paleogr,  Gr.  1.  L  c.  23. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    EGYPTIANS. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  state  of  Barbaric  pbilo* 
sopUy  in  the  eastern  nations^  the  first  country  which  calla 
for  our  notice,  as  we  pass  southward,  is  Egypt;  a  country 
which  has  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  seat  c^ 
lesuning,  and  the  fountain  whence  the  streams  of  philoso- 
phy flowed  toChaldea,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  till  it 
reached  the  remotest  borders  of  India.  Though  tiiiere 
i^eems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  admitting  these  high 
pretentions,  Egyj^  is  unquestionably  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  ancient  civilized  countries,  and  was  very  early 
famous  for  wisdom.  Many  eminent  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks,  such  as  Orpheus,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Demo- 
critus,  and  Plato,  visited  Egypt  in  search  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  illustrious  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  was  ^^  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians/' 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  history  of 
Egyptian  learning  and  philosophy,  after  all  the  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  elucidate  the  subject,  still  remains  in- 
volved in  thick  clouds  of  uncertainty.  The  causes  of  this 
uncertainty  it  is  easier  to  enumerate  than  to  overcome.  To 
Inentionthem  may,  however,  be  of  use,  in  enabling  us  iio 
judge  how  fiat  we  may  expect  satisfaction,  and  where  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  to  suspend 
our  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  Egyptian  philosophy  looks  backwards 
beyond  the  period  in  which  men  first  began  to  commit,  the 
great  transactions  of  society  to  writing,  into  the  infant  state 
of  the  world,  when  arts  and  sciences,  as  far  as  they  weie 
known,  were  only  taught  by  oral  instruction^  coi^c^ming 
which  nothing  remains  but  obscure  fables,  and  dojubtfiil 
conjectures.  From  the  numerous  natural  and  political 
changes,  which,  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  have  takesi 

CJrsin.  de  Zor.  Trisroeg.  ei  Sanchoniatbon.  £x,  3.  Tan.  Dale  ap.  Diss. 
super  Aristca.  Dod well's  Two  Letters  od  Sanckon.  Voss.  Hist.  Gf.  1^  i. 
c.  1.  Simon  Bib.  Crit.  torn.  i.  c.  9.  StiUingflept's  Orig,  gj^c,  1,  i.  c».2^ 
^huckford*s  Harm.  y.  ii.  p.  12.    Bamer  Mytbol.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 
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pfatc^in  Egypt,  its  castoms^and  tenets  have  undargone  va- 
'rious  alterations  and  corruptions ;  whence  it  has  happened^ 
that  authors  who  have  written  of  the  philosophy  of  Egypt 
at  dlfterelit  periods,  not  adverting  to  these  changes,  haire 
given  different,  and  even  contradictory  relations.  Know- 
ledge was  commnnicated  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  under 
the  concealment  of  symbolical  characters  or  hieroglyphics^ 
the  key  of  which  was  at  first  intrusted  only  to  the  initiated, 
and  has  since  been  irrecoverably  lost :  a  circumstance  which 
has  afforded  subsequent  theorists  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
modating their  representations  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
j^gyptians  to  their  own  system.  Even  at  the  time  when 
Egyptian  wisdom  first  flourished,  different  dogmas  were 
taught  in  the  different  schools  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  and 
other  places ;  which  has  occasioned  great  diversity  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Egjrptians  by  Herodotus,  Diodorua 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch.  At  a  later  period,  when  Alexandria 
became  the  common  resort  of  learned  men  from  every  paii 
of  the  world,  the  combination  of  their  opinions  with  those 
of  ihe  native  I^ptians  gave  philosophy  and  religion  a 
form  till  then  unknown..  The  state  of  opinions  in  Egypt 
was  at  all  tunes  subject  to  alteration,  from  the  dependanca 
of  the  priests,  who  were  the  chief  depositories  of  know- 
ledge, upon  the  civil  power,  and  their  consequent  incli-^ 
nation  to  suit  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the  taste  of  the 
reigning  prince,  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the  purposes 
of; policy;  a  design,  which  might  easily  be  effected  by 
means  of  hieroglyphical  characters.  Farther  difficulties 
arise  from  the  vanity  of  the  Greek  writers,  our  chief  autho- 
rities on  this  subject,  who  have  every  where  confounded 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  theogony,  with  their 
own  mythology,  and,  upon  the  ground  of  the  slightest  re- 
semblances, have  concluded  Osiris  to  be  Jupiter,  Typhon 
to  be  Pluto,  and  other  Egyptian  and  Grecian  gods  to  bQ 
tlie  same  divinities  under  different  names;  hereby  involv- 
ing the  mythological  history  of  both  countries  in  endless 
confusion.  M  or  must  we  expect  much  assistance,  in  clear- 
ing our  way  through  this^  thorny  path,  from  modem  inter- 
preters of  Egyptian  learning :  for  we  find  them  perpetually 
w^andering  in  the  mazes  of  conjecture,  and  amusing  them- 
selves, and  their  readers,  with  unsatisfactory  an4  incon- 
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sistent  explanations  of  Sigyptian  mysteries.  Of  ttus  we  ^ 
have  a  memorable  example  in  the  fanciful  conjectares 
which  have  been  oflFered  concerning  the  Isiac  Marble^  one 
of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  was  found 
by  a  common  workman,  and  presented  to  Vincent,  Duke  of 
Mantau,  in  the  year  1630.  In  this  tablet  Kircher  disco^ 
vered  sundry  religions  mysteries  favourable  to  Christianity, 
and  Pignonus  found  precepts  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom; another  critic  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  Runic 
calendar;  while  a  fourth  attempted  to  persuade  the  learned 
world,  that  these  characters  described  the  properties  and 
use  of  the  magnet,  and  of  the  mariner's  compass.  What 
assistance  can  the  cautious  inquirer  expect  from  remains 
of  antiquity,  which  afford  such  ample  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise, of  ima^nation  ?  Lastly,  it  is  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  embarrasses  every  attempt  to  trace  out  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  few  remains  of  ancient 
writings,  which  treat  directly  upon  this  subject.  Of  Chere- 
mon^  Manetho,  and  other  Egyptian  writers,  we  have  only 
a  few  fragments,  preserved  in  other  authors :  their  works 
probably  perished  in  the  destruction  so  fatal  to  literature/ 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  book  de  Hieroglyphicis, 
under  the  name  of  Horu^  Apollo ,  is  spurious.  * 

In  the  midst  of  such  numerous  causes  of  uncertainty,  it 
will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  it  is  only  in  our  power 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  particulars,  as  a 
probable  state  of  facts  respecting  the  ancient  Egyptian 
philosophy. 

Thmt,  or  Thoth,  called  by  the  Fhenicians  Taaut,  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes,  and  by  the  Romans  Mercury,  is  generally 
spoken  of,  by  ancient  writers,  as  the  &st  author  of  the 
Egyptian  learning;  but  little  is  known  concerning  him. 
Cicero  mentions^  five  Mercuries,  three  of  whom  were 
Greeks ;  the  fourth,  the  son  of  Nilus,  whom  the  Egyptians 
thought  it  unlawful  to  name ;  and  the  fifth,  him  whom  the 
Phaneatse  worshipped,  who  is  said  to  have  slain  Argus, 
and  bv  that  means  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the  go- 
vernment pf  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  called  him  Thoth, 
and  named  the  first  month  in  the  year  after  him.    In  tins 

>  fabric.  JBib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  ^.  *  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  iii. 
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acconnt  Cicero  confounds  the  Egyptian  with  the  Arcadian 
Mercury.'  Thoth,  according  to  Diodoms  Siculus,*  was 
chief  minister  to  Osiris,  and  assisted  him  by  his  counsel; 
the  historian  adds,  that  he  improved  language,  invented 
letters,  instituted  religious  rites,  and  taught  astronomy, 
music,  and  other  arts.  Other  writers  also  assert,  that  he 
invented  letters  :*  and  the  assertion  may  be  credited,  if  by 
letters  we  understand  symbolical  characters,  whence  al- 
phabetical letters  were  afterwards  formed. 

Nondom  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  biblos 
Noverat,  et  saxis  tantum  volucresque  feraDque 
Sculptaque  servabant  magicas  animalia  linguas.  ^ 

The  Egyptian  Mercury,  or  Thoth,  was  probably  some 
man  of  superior  genius,  who,  before  the  age  of  Moses  (for 
among  the  Egjrptians 'knowledge  was  in  his  time  consider- 
ably advanced)  had  invented  useful  arts,  and  taught  the 
first  rudiments  of  science ;  and  who  caused  his  instruc- 
tions to  be  engraved  in  emblematical  figures  ^  upon  tables 
or  columns  of  stone,  which  he  dispersed  over  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  ignorant  multitude. 
One  of  tiie  principal  uses,  to  which  these  symbolical  in- 
scriptions were  applied,  doubtless  was,  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  maxims  of  political  and  moral  wis- 
dom. Some  writers  have,  fancifully  enough,  conjectured 
this  Thoth,  or  Mercury,  to  have  been  the  same  with  Adam^ 
or  Enoch,  or  Joseph.  Others  have,  with  more  plausibility, 
maintained,  that  he  was  the  Jewish  legislator ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance,  between  Thoth  and  Moses, 
were  such  as  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  occurred 
between  any  other  eminent  founders  of  states.® 

3  Marshami  ChroD.  Sec.  1.  p.  36.  *  L.  i. 

*  iElian.  Hist.  1.  xiv.  c.  34.    Plin.  Hist.  N.  1.  vii.  c.  36. 

« LacaD,  I.  iii.  v.  222. 

Then  Memphis,  ere  the  reedy  leaf  was  known, 
Eojcrav'd  her  precepts  and  her  arts  on  stone;  i 

W^hile  animals  in  various  order  placed, 
The  learned  hieroglyphic  column  grac'd.  Rowe. 

7  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  37.    Diodor.  1.  i. 

« Huet  Dem.  Evang.  Pr.  it.  c.  4.  Qeumanni  Acta- Phil.  t.  ii.  p.  687. 
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Besides  this  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  there  was  another, 
who,  at  a  later  period,  was  equally  celebrated.     Manetho 
distinguishes  him  from  the  first,  and   says  of  him,^  that 
from  engraved  tables  of  stone,  wliich  had  been  buried  in 
the  earth,  he  translated  the  sacred  characters  written  by  the 
first  Mercury ;  and  wrote  the  explanation  in  books,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian  temples.    He  calls  him  the 
son  of  Agathodaemon,  and  adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed 
the  restoration  of  the  wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Mercury, 
and  the  revival  of   geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts, 
among  the  Egyptians.    He  was  also  called  Trismegistm. 
The  written  monuments  of  the  first  Hermes  having  been 
lost  or  neglected,  in  certain  civil  revolutions  or  natural  ca- 
lamities, the  second  Hermes  recovered  ^®  them,  and  made 
use  of  them  as  means  of  establishing  his  authority.    By  an 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols  inscribed  upon  the 
ancient  columns,  he  impressed  the  sacred  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity upon  his  own  institutions ;  and,  to  perpetuate  their  ' 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  committed  the 
columns,  with  his  own  interpretations,  to  the  care  of  the 
priesthood.    Hence  he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  respect 
among  the  people,  and  was  long  revered  as  the  restorer  of 
learning.    From  the  tables  of  the  first  Hermes  he  is  said 
to  have  written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations^  an  in- 
credible number  of  books.    It  has  been  asserted,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes 
which  treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and 
orders  of  celestigd  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,   and 
other  topics."    But  many  of  the  subjects,  on  which  these 
writings  are  said  to  have  treated,  were  unknown  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Egyptian  philosophy.    There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  tliey  were  the  forgeries  of  a  later  age, 
when  it  became  one  of  the  common  artifices  of  impos- 
ture to  give  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  fiction.^ 

•  Ap.  Syncellum,  p.  40. 

»o  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  82.  Marsham.  Chron.  p.  241.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
T.  p.  242. 

"  Jamblichus  do  Myst.  ^Egypt.  §  viii.  c.  1,  2.  Julias  Firmicns,  1.  ii. 
Mathes.    Fabrieii  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  76. 

"  Jablonski,  the  author  of  Pantheon  .^gyptiarum,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  first  Hermes^  or  Thotb,  w^  not  a  man,  but  a  sacerdotal  divinity,  firom 
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From  these  first  authors  of  Egyptian  wisdom^  all  learning 
was  transmitted  to  posterity  by  means  of  the  priesthood^  a 
sacred  order  probably  instituted  by  the  second  Hermes. 
The  Egyptian  priests  had  the  reputation  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  and  were  even  supposed  to  participate  of  divinity. 
Hence  they  obtained  great  sway  over  the  people,  and  pos- 
sessed no  small  share  of  influence  in  civil  affairs.  At  se<- 
veral  fixed  hours  of  the  day  they  celebrated  the  praises  of 
the  gods  in  hymns ;  the  rest  of  their  time  they  employed  in 
mathematical  studies,  in  astronomical  observations,  or  in 
other  scientific  pursuits.  They  observed  a  great  degree  of 
gravity  in  their  dress  and  external  deportment.  Tliey  were 
exceedingly  attentive  to  personal  cleanliness ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  they  made  use  of  firequent  ablutions,  and  of  cir- 
cumcision. They  held  it  unlawful  to  eat  fish  or  beans. 
This  latter  superstition  was  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans.^^ 

These  priests  concealed  the  mysteries  of  religion  and 
philosophy  from  the  vulgar,  by  means  of  written  charac- 
ters, which  none  but  the  initiated  could  understand.  These 
were  of  two  kinds,  hieroglyphical  and  alphabetical.  The 
former,  were  those  symbolical  characters,  which  were  in- 
scribed by  ttie  first  Hermes  on  pillars  or  tables  of  stone, 
and  which  were  afterwards  copied  and  interpreted  by  the 
priests.  The  latter  was  the  method  of  writing  invented,  or 
adopted,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  hieroglyphic  re- 
cords, but  made  use  of  only  by  the  priests,  and  for  religious 
purposes.   Hence  these  characters  were  called  Sacerdotal, 

whom  the  priests  were  supposed  to  have  derived  all  their  wisdom  and  au- 
thority,  and  who  presided  over  the  a-nxit,  or  columns,  on  which  th&  ancient 
learning  of  the  country  was  inscribed.  This  divinity,  wdo  as  the  god  of 
the. columns  was  called  Thoth,  he  maintains  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Fhthas  (called  by  the  Greeks,  Vulcan),  that  is,  the  Supreme  Deity.*  But 
it  seems  more  consonant  to  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  to  suppose,  that 
the  first  inventor  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  columns  was  conceived  to 
have  been  inspired  by  some  divinity ;  and  that  afterwards,  upon  the  reco- 
very of  the  sacred  columns,  the  second  Hermes,  who  undertook  to  ex- 
plain them,  pretended  to  have  derived  his  descent  from  Thoth,  and  to 
partake  of  that  Divine  inspiration,  which  had  dictated  the  ancient  wis- 
dom inscribed  upon  these  pillars. 

>3  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  37.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  iii.  p.  303. 
vi.  p.  633.  Vid.  Jablonski  Pantheon  ^g>ptiacum,  Proleg.  c.  3. 

*  Pantheon.  iEg.  1.  v.  c.  5. 
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or  Sacred.  Besides  these^  there  was  a  third  kind  of  cha- 
racter in  common  use  among  the  people^  called  the  E^s- 
tolary.  ^* 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  hierogly-* 
phic  mode  of  writing,  from  the  few  specimens,  and  the  im- 
perfect accounts,  which  remain  from  antiquity.  But  it 
would  be  surprising,  if  the  sagacity  of  modern  criticism 
were  able  to  decipher  characters,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  always  perfectly  understood  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  themselves,  and  which  were,  if  not  at  their  first  in- 
troduction, certainly  in  their  subsequent  application,  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.^*  The  Sacerdotal 
writings  were  deposited  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  temples : 
none  but  priests  of  the  higher  orders  were  commonly  per- 
mitted to  examine  them ;  no  stranger  could  obtain  a  sight 
of  them,  without  an  express  order  from  the  king,  or  with- 
out submitting  to  several  troublesome  ceremonies,  particu- 
larly that  of  circumcision.^  Pythagoras  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  man,  who  ever  chose  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
on  these  hard  conditions. 

From  this  regular  system  of  concealment,  it  may  jreason- 
ably  be  inferred,  that  the  Egjrptian  theology  and  pMlosophy 
were  chiefly  contrived  to  preserve  and  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood,  and  to  aid  the  designs  of  govern- 
ment. ^^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  evident^  that  we  can 
have  little  hope,  at  this  distant  period,  of  being  able  to 
draw  aside  the  veil,  which  has  so  long  concealed  the  Egyp-. 
tian  mysteries.  What  kindi>f  claim  the  JBgyptians had  to 
the  character  of  philosophers,  will,  however,  in  part  ap-^ 
pear,  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  knowledge 
among  them,  respecting  particular  sciences  and  arts. 

Geometry,  whether  invented  by  the  Egyptians  or  not  (a 
question,  which  it  is  not  our  province  particularly  to  exa- 
mine) was  certainly  known  among  them.  ^    But,  to  sup- 

"Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  1.  v.  p.  656.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pylh^.  p.  16. 
Sbaw's  Travels,  v.  ii.  c.  6.  »« Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  11. 

'®  Jamblich.  1.  c. 

"  Jablonsk.  Panth.  Mg.  torn.  ii.  p,  183. 253.  Orig.  adv.  Ceb.  1.  i.  p.  11. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  633. 

"  Yossius  de  Scientiis  Math.  c.  xiii.  p.  48.  Burnet  Archseol.  c.  viii. 
D.  Lacrt.  1.  i.§ll. 
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pose  fkat  they  were  acquainted  with  ttie  high^  and  moie 
abstrase  parts  of  this  science^  is  a  mistake.  The  necessi- 
ty they  were  under,  of  annually  settling  the  boundaries  of 
their  lands,  which  were  broken  up  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  taught  them  the  art  of  mensumtion ;  but  we  have  no 
proof,  that  they  possessed  more  mathematical  knowledge 
than  this  art  required.  The  elementary  discoveries,  which 
were  made  by  Pythagoras  and  Thales  after  their  return  from 
Egypt,  sufficiently  prove,  that  this  science  must  have  been 
in  a  very  imperfect  state  in  that  country,  at  the  time  when 
they  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It 
may  therefore  be  certainly  concluded,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Greece,  and  not  to  Egypt,  for  the  advai^f^  state  in  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  have  been  transmitted  from  an- 
cient to  modem  times. 

The  case  was  nearly  similar  with  respect  to  astronomy. 
Some  writers  have  made  the  Egyptians,  and  others  the  Ba- 
bylonians, the  original  authors  of  this  science.  But  it  is 
probable,  that  the  first  elements  of  astronomy  were  dis- 
covered by  diflFerent  nations,  whose  habits  of  life  led  them 
to  the  frequent  observation  of  the  heavens.  Thus  Cicero 
says,*^  "  The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  dwelling  in 
open  plains,  where  nothing,  intercepted  the  view  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy." If,  however,  the  honour  of  inventing  this  science 
be  given  to  the  Egyptians,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  neither  sufficiently  extensive^ 
nor  profound,  to  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  astronomi- 
cal {philosophers.  They  observed  the  rising  and  siting  of 
the  stars,  the  order  of  the  signs  in  the  Zodiac,  and  the  as^ 
pects  of  the  planets ;  but  it  was  merely  to  enable  them  to 
practise  astrological  arts:. they  remarked  the  equinoctial 
and  solstitial  points ;  but  it  was  only  to  ascertain  ttie  lengfli 
of  the  year :  they  noticed  the  varieties  of  weather,  and  ima- 
gined them  connected  with  the  appearance  or  situation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  they  had  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  to  regulate  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  It  was  in 
the  Pythagorean  school,  that  Eudoxus  first  applied  mathe- 
matical principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  celestial  mo- 


»»  De  Divinat.  1.  i. 
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tioQS :  and  it  was  Thales^  a  Grecian^  who  first  predicted  an 
eclipse.^ 

llie  invention  of  Music  is  also  ascribed  to  the  E^ptians; 
but  this  can  only  relate  to  the  first  elements  of  melody:  for 
the  proportion  of  harmonic  sounds  was  discovered,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  learn,  by  Pythagoras. 

The  origin  of  the  Medical  art  was  referred  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  their  demigods.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account,  that 
the  names  of  Isis,  and  her  son  Horus,  or  Apollo,  are  so 
highly  celebrated  among  the  Egyptian  divinities.  Whence 
Ovid  speaking  of  Apollo  says,*^ 

Inventum  medicina  meum  est,  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor,  et  herbarum  subjecta  potentia  nobis.^ 

The  name  of  Esculapius,  or  Serapis,^  has  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
But  the  history  of  these  inventors  of  medicine  is  too  ob- 
scure to  afford  any  other  conclusion,  than  this  simple  fact, 
that  there  were,  in  the  most  remote  period  of  the  Eg3rptian 
history,  celebrated  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  be- 
nevolent office  of  healing  diseases,  and  who  were  afterwards, 
by  their  grateful  but  ignorant  and  superstitious  countrymen, 
ranked  among  the  gods.  Homer,  indeed,  speaks  of  Egypt 
as  fertile  in  drugs  :^ 

TfjirXslffra  <^kpH  (dStopog  apovffa 

^apfAaxa — « ^5 

But  the  particulars  which  are  preserved  respecting  the 
Egyptian  method  of  practice,  will  scarcely  permit  us  to 
raidt  the  Egyptian  physicians  among  philosophers.  Hero- 
dotus relates,^^  that,  in  his  time,  there  were  distinct  physi- 
cians for  diflFerent  diseases,  which  they  classed  according 
to  their  seat  in  the  human  body.  From  Diodorus  Siculus 
we  leam,^  that  instead  of  prescribing  medicines  according 

^  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  13.    Cic.  Div.  I.  i.  «»  Metain.  1.  i.  v.  621. 

^  JMEed'cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  I  know; 
And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below.        Dryden. 
23  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  84.    Apuleius,  1.  x.  **  Odyss.  1.  iv.  v.  229. 

85 Where  prolific  Nile   ' 

With  various  simples  clothes  the  fattened  soil.        Pope. 
2«  L.  ii,  '  L.  i.  c.  28. 
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to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  practitioner,  every 
physician  was  obliged  to  follow  a  writtfen  code ;  and  if,  in 
adhering  to  this,  he  proved  unsuccessful,  he  was  free  from 
blame;  but,  if  he  ventured  to  depart  from  the  prescribed 
forms,  though  the  patient  recovered,  the  physician  was  to 
lose  his  life.  In  administering  medicines,  they  called  in 
the  aid  of  magical  incantations,  and  pretended  that  super- 
natural virtues  were,  by  means  of  these,  communicated  to 
certain  plants.®  In  short,  from  every  circumstance  which 
is  known  concerning  medical  practice  among  the  Egyptians, 
it  appears,  that  it  was  entirely  empirical,  and  that  it  was 
artfrilly  connected  with  superstition,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  priestcraft. 

The  art  of  alchymy  has  been  said  to  have  been  known  by 
the  ancient  Eg3rptians;  and,  from  the  founder  of  the  Egyp- 
tian philosophy,  it  has  been  called  the  Hermetic  art.  But 
we  find  no  certain  account  of  any  attempt  to  effect  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Constantino. 

In  the  fictitious  sciences  of  astrology  and  magic,^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  were  adepts.  Their 
priests  were  not  negligent  in  cultivating  arts,  which  would 
give  them  such  an  irresistible  sway  over  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  popnlace.  Diddorns  Siculus  relates,^  that 
the  Chaldeans  learned  these  arts  from  the  Egyptians,  which 
he  could  not  have  asserted,  had  there  not  been  at  least  a 
general  tradition  that  they  were  practised,  from  the  earliest 
times,  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  most  ancient  sects  of  the  magi, 
as  the  Mosaic  history  informs  us,'^  was  among  the  Egjrp- 
tians.  These  magi  made  use  of  small  images,  of  various 
forms,  with  which  they  pretended  to  perform  many  won- 
ders, and  particularly  to  cure  diseases.*^  The  image  of 
Harpocrates,  an  astronomical  divinity,  who  seems  to  have 
personified  the  return  of  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  eCnd 
who  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  young  infant,  was 
hung  from  the  neck,  or  worn  in  a  ring  upon  the  finger,  as 
mi  amulet.^ 

Before  we  attempt  to  approach  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  1.  xxx.  c.  2.  »  lb.  c.  i. 

»  Lib.  i.  p.  51.  «  Exod.  ir. 

^  Pet.  Arp.^de  Talism.  p.  7.    Gaulmin  de  Vit  Mosis,  1.  i.  c.  11. 

^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L  xxxiii.  c.  2.    Jabionski  Panth.  Egypt,  p.  i.  c.  6. 
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tian  theology,  or  philosophy  (for,  in  speaking  of  ancient 
times,  these  cannot  be  separated)  we  must  remark,  that  it 
was  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  exoteric,  addressed  to  the  vul- 
gar; the  other  esoteric,  confined  to  a  select  number  of  the 
priests,  and  to  tirt>se  who  possessed,  or  were  to  possess, 
the  regal  power.^  The  mysterious  nature  of  their  con- 
cealed doctrine  was  symbolically  expressed  by  images  of 
sphinxes  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  temples.  It  must 
also  be  recollected,  that  in  different  cities  of  Egypt,  and  in 
different  colleges  of  priests,  different  tenets  prevailed.  Of 
this  Juvenal  furnishes  an  example,  in  his  account  of  a  quar- 
rel between  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  and  Ombri,  two 
neighbouring  districts  in  Egypt,  concerning  the  crococUle; 
the  Tentyriteans  being  accustomed  to  worship  this  formi- 
dable animal,  and  <lie  Ombrians  to  kill  it  wherever  they 
found  it:** 

Summus  utrinque 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quem  solus  credat  habendos 
Esse  Deos,  quos  ipse  colit.^ 

That  these  disputes  were  not  confined  to  the  popular  super- 
stitions, appears  from  the  different  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts, which  were  given  by  the  Egyptian  priests  diem- 
selves,^  of  the  origin  and  history  of  their  divinities. 

The  exoteric  religion  of  the  Egyptians  is  universally 
known  to  have  consisted  in  the  grossest  and  most  irrational 
superstitions.  It  could  only  be  on  account  of  the  strict- 
ness with  which  the  populace  adhered  to  these,  that  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  them  as  the  most  religious  of  men.^  Be- 
sides gods,  heroes,  and  eminent  men,  they  worshipped  va- 
rious kinds  of  animals  and  plants.  Their  superstitious 
character  is  thus  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  :^ 

Quis  nescit^  V olusi  BytUnioe,  qualia  demons 
^gyptns  portenta  colat?  Crocodilon  adorat 
^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  v.  p.  566.    Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 
»  Sat.  XV.  y.  3^ 

36 Hence  ruthless  rancour  springs ; 

Each  hates  his  neighbour's  gods,  and  each  believes 
The  power  alone  Divine  which  he  adores. 
«  Herodot  1.  ii.  c,  42.    Plutarch  de  Is,  et  Os.  '» L.  ii.  c.  37* 

39  Sat.  xy.  V.  1,  &c. 
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Pat9  base ;  iHa  pavet  satuMni  sorpentibas  IbiD. 
Bfl^;ieg  sacri  nilet  aurea  Cercopithed, 
Dinadio  ni%gic»  resonant  mbi  Meipnone  choxim, 
Atque  vetas  Tliebe  eentam  jaoet  obnrta  portis. 
IBfc  ensnileos,  Mc  piscem  flaminii>  illic 
Oppida  tola  canem  veneTantor,  nemo  Dianam ; 
POTTiun  et  cepe  nefag  Tiolare^  ae  frangere  morsu. 
O  sanetas  gentetf^  qvibus  hiee  nascuntmr  in  hortis 

At  ^me^  the  Egyptian  superstitions  were  thought  so 
pernicious,  that,  under  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabi- 
niu3,  the  public  worship  of  their  gods  was  prohibited;** 
and  in  (lie  reign  of  Tiberius  the  observance  of  Egyptian 
rites  ws^  suppressed,  and  those  who  were  infected  with 
this  superstition  were  required  to  bum  their  sacred  vest- 
pents,  and  other  articles  employed  in  fheir  ceremonies.^ 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
snperstitions  is,  that  thoi^e  natural  bodies,  which  were  at 
first  introduced  into  their  religious  rites  merely  as  emblems, 
or  ^symbols,  of  invisible  divinities,  became  tfiemselves,  in 
process  of  time,  objects  of  worship. 

Concerning  the  esoteric,  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  seems  evident,  in  the  first  place^  that  they 
conceived  matter  to  be  the  first  principle  of  things,  and 
that  before  the  regular  forms  of  nature  arose,  an  eternal 
cliaos  had  existed,  which  contained,  in  a  state  of  darkness 

^  WkQ  Kno^s  not,  (bat  there's  Bothiiig  vile  or  odd, 
Wi>i(^  jlirmaieli:  £g3i>t  turns  net  to  a  god? 
Spme  of  her  foolfi  tl)e  crooodile  adore, 
The  ibis  crammM  with  snakes  as  many  more, 
A  loi^-tail'd  ape,  tiie  suppliaBts  most  admire 
Where  a  half  M^mpon  tanes  his  magic  Ipf^; 
Wkwi  Tht^et^  ffme  ffiti  h^r  bopdred  gates  reoown'd, 
Ap  awfbl  haH[»  of  mins  itrews  the  ground : 
Whole  towns,  in  one  place,  river  fish  revere, 
To  searfish  some  as  piously  adhere : 
In  some  a  dog's  high  deity  is  seen ; 
Qaitiione  mind  Dian,  &ough  of  dogs  the  quWD : 
Nay  vegetables  here  take  rank  Divine ; 
On  leaks  and  onions 'tis  profane  to  dine. 
Oh  holy  nations !  where  the  gardens  bear 
A  erop  of  i^mIs  thniugh  all  the  live-long  year!  Owen. 

'<  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  6.  ^  Sueton.  1^.  Plut.  Is.  et^Osir. 

VOLr,  I.  '  M 
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and  confusiouy  all  the  materials  of  future  beings.  This 
Chaos^  which  was  also  called  Nighty  was^  in  the  most  an- 
cient times^  worshipped  as  one  of  the  superior  divinities. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  Chaos  and  Night  as  one  and  the  same, 
and  as  the  First  Principle^  from  which,  in  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, all  things  are  derived.^  It  is  probable,  that  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  material  principle.  Chaos,  or 
Night,  under  the  name  of  Athor ;  a  word  which  in  the  Cop- 
tic language  signifies  nightJ^  This  divinity  the  Grecian 
mjrthologists,  after  their  usual  manner,  confounded  with 
Venus.  Hesychius  refers  to  a  temple  in  Egy^t,  dedicated 
to  the  nocturnal  Venus:  *A0/)o5/n;c  aKorlag  hpoy.^  And  He- 
rodotus relates  ;^  that  in  the  city  ofAtarbechis  was  a  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Venus ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Athor,  or  the  Egyptian  Ve- 
nus, denoting  the  material  principle,  was  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. Of  this  divinity,  the  symbol,  which,  after  their  usual 
manner,  the  Egyptians  placed  in  her  temple  was  a  cow.*'' 
That  the  passive  principle  in  nature  was  thus  admitted  to 
a  primary  place  in  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  confirmed  by  Diogenes  Laeritius,  who  says,  liiat 
the  Egyptians  taiight,  that  matter  is  the  f'irst  Principle,  and 
that  from  this  the  four  elements  are  separated,  and  certain 
animals  produced.^ 

Besides  the  material  principle,  it  seems  capable  of  satis- 
factory proof,  that  the  Egjrptians  admitted  an  active  prin- 
ciple, or  intelligent  power,  eternally  united  with  the  chaotic 
mass,  by  whose  energy  the  elements  were  separated,  and 
bodies  were  formed,  and  who  continually  presides  over  the 
universe,  and  is  the  efficient  cause  of  aU  effects.  For  this 
we  have  not  only  the  authority  of  Plutarch,^  who  may  be 
suspected  of  having  exhibited  the  Egyptian  philosophy  in 
a  Grecian  dress,  but  the  united  testimony  of  many  writers, 
who  give  such  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  Phthas  or 
Vulcan,  and  Cneph  or  Agathodaemon,  as  render  it  proba- 
ble that  these  were  only  different  names  expressing  different 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Divinity.    "  The  Egyptians,'* 

*»  Metaphys.  1.  xii.  c.  6.        **  Jablonsk.  Panth.  Egypt.  1. 1.  o.  1.  §  7. 
*»  In  verb,  cneorfci.  *®  L.  ii.c.  41. 

«7  iBtian.  de  ADim.  1.  xL  c.  27.    Jabl.  ib.  §  16.    Strabo,  I.  xWi.  p.  652. 
*•  Proem.  §  10.  *»Iai8  and  Osiris. 
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sajrs  Eusebius>^  ^^  call  tbe  Maker  of  the  universe  by  the 
name  of  Cnepb,  and  relate,  that  he  sent  forth  an  egg  from 
his  mouth ;  which  in  their  symbolical  language  denotes  that 
he  produced  the  universe."  Diodorus  Siculus^^  speaks  of 
tiie  Egyptian  Vulcan,  as  the  first  king  among  the  gods,  and 
Manetho  ^  ascribes  to  him  unlimited  duration,  and  perpe- 
tual splendour.  The  name  itself,  Phthas,  in  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, dafiotes  one  by  whom  events  are  ordained.  When 
the  Egyptians  me^t  to  represent  the  Ruler  of  the  world  as 
good,  they  called  him  by  the  appellation  Cneph;  a  word 
which  denotes  a  good  genius.  They  represented  him  xmder 
the  symbol  of  a  serpent.^'  Upon  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Neitha,  at  Sais,  the  chief  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  was  this 
inscription,  ^^  I  am  whatever  is,  or  has  been,  or  wUl  be,  and  ' 
no  mortal  has  hitherto  drawn  aside  my  veil ;  my  offspring 
is  the  sun.''  Both  Plutarch  and  Proclus  mention  this  in- 
scription>  though  with  some  difference  of  language ;  ^  and 
it  is  so  consonant  to  the  mythological  spirit  of  the  'Egyp- 
tians,  that,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  more  ancient 
writers,  who  treat  of  their  theology,  its  authenticity  may  be 
easily  admitted.  If  this  be  allowed,  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
it  be  granted  (as  the  learned  Jablonski  maintains^)  that 
Neitha  and  Phdias  were  only  different  names  for  the  same 
divinity,  this  inscription  will  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
Opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
an  active  Intelligence,  the  cause  of  all  things,  whose  nature 
is  incomprehensible.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion  by 
Porphyry^  and  others,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  acknowledged  an  active,  as  well  as  a 
passive  principle  in  nature,  and,  as  Plutarch  asserts,  wor- 
shipped r^  wp^rf  0«^,  the  Supreme  Deity. 

The  doctrine  of  an  ethereal  intelligence  pervading  and 
animating  the  material  world,  appears,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  have  been  from  the  earliest  time  accompanied  with 
a  belief  in  inferior  divinities.  Conceiving  emanations  from 
the  Divinity  to  be  resident  in  various  parts  of  nature,  when 

a®  L.  iii.  c.  11.  "  L.  i.  p.  13.  «  Apod.  SynoeUumy  p.  61. 

»3  Euseb.  Ft.  Ev.  1.  i.  c.  10. 1.  iii.  c.  11.    Plut  Amat.  Lamprid.  c.  28. 
**  Pint.  Is.  ct  Oiir.     Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  30.        *•  Pantheon  Egypt. 
«»  Vid.  Jarabl.  Myst  Eg.  Pref.  Ed.  Galaei. 
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tMy  ^1^  ttfe^  ttotioil,  and  eiiJoyttleM  Oottitnitiiettled  to  Hm 
MiaMbmfs  6f  the  eartti  frrai  die  »tak,  and>  M  tb^  Np* 
t^ed,  A*om  oiber  tiedn^Bly  bif>dies>  fbey  ftiitirilied  theM  cf^ 
fecfe^  to  ttie  hiflnence  of  eettemi  diViMitieis  detif^  from.  Oi^ 
ft^st  I^eity^  whkh  fliey  suppoised  to  iiA^t  ibe«e  bodies^ 
Hettce  arose  their  Worship  M  the  sm,  tmi&t  tfie  names  of 
Oisirte>  Ammon,  and  Horms ;  of  tte  moon,  tindtt  tinose  of 
Ms,  Bubastis,  and  Buto ;  of  the  Cabiri,  or  j^a^cto}  of  So^ 
ttis,  or  tae  bog^-star ;  and  of  oilier  celestial  divifiitisBv  ^  Tbe 
C^Mri  were  caHed  bj  the  Egyptian  priesta,  mns  of  PMhm, 
0¥  Ynlc^,  Stat  is.  Of  the  Supreme  Being.^  When  the  Egfp^ 
VtsLts  WbrsMpped  the  Divinity  under  the  nottM  Df  an  d^ 
fbndtbd  ^oV^reign,  they  called  him  THhrambo,  that  i»^  ac- 
totting  to  the  Ch^ki^,  Hecate :  and  the  evil  princifie^ 
from  SfMdh  they  conceived  themselves  Hahleto  jnMoTtmAB^ 
I9iey  deprecated  as  aii  object  of  terror,  tmder  the  name  of 
T^h<m.«» 

FVom  the  same  source  it  may  be  easily  conceived  tiiat> 
among  the  Egy^^tians  a«  well  as  in  ofte)'  iiatioM>  would 
atise  the  i^^orst^  of  lifted  men.  When  they  saw  Ae&  it- 
itQstriOtts  heroesi,  or  legislator's,  protectii^  their  conntoy  by 
their  protvess,  ot  improving  hmnan  life  by  usetfol  inventioDai 
and  ittStittrtion^,  they  concluded  that  a  laa^e  poitioii  t)f  that 
AVmity,  Which  animates  all  thin^^,  rei^ded  in  ttiem,  and 
apposed  that,  after  their  deacth.  Hie  good  demon  that  a&i^ 
mated  them  passed  into  the  society  of  the  divinities.  In 
this  mahtret  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  worship  of  heroes 
^uld  luring  tip  together  with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodtoft% 
IBut  whetbM  the  former  did  in  fact  prevail  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  a  question  which  has  been  much  disputed,  and 
Which,  iErfter  aH  that  has  been  advanced  upon  it,stiB  le- 
mains  undecided.^ 

Ihe  opihion  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  human  soul 
i»  very  di£fereiitly  represented  by  different  writeshi.  It  is 
indeed  universally  agreed,  that  they  believed  it  to  be  im^ 
mortal.  Herodotus  asserts,  though  perhietps  without  suffix 
tietit  gtotmd,  that  they  were  the  first  people  who  teught  tids 

«^  Jal^JbttA.  I.  ii.  tJ.  1,  2.  4. 1.  iii.  c.  1,  2, 3, 4.    Proleg.  c.  i  §  26. 
^Hfertd.  I.  Hi.  c.  87.  » Jabl.  1. 1.  c.  6.  K  t.  c.  2. 

••S6e  on  this  question,  Eudeb.  Pr.  I.  L  c.  9.  Biod.  Bic.  L  i.  c.  B.  Uhiv. 
Hist.  V,  1.  J  610.    Shuckford,  v.  1.  p.  !to8.    Ii^foK^ki  Pr^.^.  2. 
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dooMlie:^  tnd  BiodartU«io«his rOu^keB,^  tint  4to  Bgyp- 
UsoB,  instead  of  iMicdirtitig  the  dmfli  ol  good  mm,  rejoiced 
m  Oktit  felicity>  *6oiiceiviBg  ihwA,  in  tin  SnTkilde  worlds  Omj 
trcmld  Kve  for  erer  among  liio  pioiSB.  To  the  datee  purport 
is  tfie  aceontit  wUch  te  grres  of  tiio  cMtcHii  of  Ittinging  tho 
characters  of  A»  deceased,  under  a  p«blic  trial>  oad  offoring 
«]^  ^ift^fB  to  flie  gods  on  behalf  of  dioee  ivho  were  ad« 
judged  toha:\Feliyedvirlaoaslyy  that  they  might  be  ndndtted 
lAto  the  soctoty  of  good  men.  But  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
debate^  ififto  ^^^at  piace^  accoedmg  to  &e  Egyptian  docEtrine> 
flte  so«ds  of  men  passed  after  deafli.  Pl^Mdi  6peidi;s^  of 
fte  Amefithes  of  the  Egyp(tiaas>  oorreqponding  to  the  Hades 
of  the  Greeks^  a  suMemmeous  region^  to  which  ttie  soub  of 
dead  AROi  were  conveyed.  Witfi  this  agrees  the  account 
given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  funeral  customs  of  flue 
Egy^^ffitais.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  a  faot^  related  by  Psr* 
phyry^^  upon  ike  authority  oi  Euphantus^  that  tiM  Bgyp^ 
tkms^  at  flieir  fmeraby  offered  up  this  prayer^  in  the  name 
ef  the  deceased :  '*  Thou  sun»  who  rulest  all  tlnng%  and  yn 
ether  powers>  vAno  give  MSt  to  man^  receive  me,  and  gnmt 
me  an  abode  amoi^  the  immortal  gods."  Hoeodotns,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  it  as  the  opinion  oftiieEgyptians^^aal^ 
when  die  body  decays,  the  soul  passes  into  some  otter 
atthnal,  which  is  then  bom;  and  that  after  it  has  made  fte 
drctM  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  through  a  period  of  ffa»oe 
titoujiand  yeaMs,  it  again  becomes  an  iidiiAitant  ^  ibe  Im<- 
man  tH>dy.  Diog««ies  liaertias,  after  Hecateus,  relates,^ 
that,  isii^cording  to  Ae  tenets  of  the  Egyptians,  the  soul  alter 
dea#i  continues  to  live,  and  passes  into  other  bodies* 

1%ese  different  notf one,  concerting  the  stnte  of  the  soul 
after  death,  were  probably  held  by  different  colleges  of 
priest,  some  of  whcmi  were  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
transmigmtion,  while  others  held,  dmt  Use  souk  of  good 
men,  after  wandering  fbr  u  time  among  tibe  stars,  wei^  pei^ 
mitted  to  return  to  the  society  of  the  gods^  Or,  the  seemteg 
inconsistency  of  these  opinions  may  be  teconcSed  by 
meaiis  of  a  conjecture,  which  naturaUy  arises  fitmi  the  doc- 
trine, iftat  Ood  is  the  soul  of  the  worid,  from  ¥^ch  aH 

*L.ii.o.  Ids.  ^L.kCl2.  «•  Isis  et  Osiris. 

•*  De  Abstmentia,  I.  iv.  §  10.  «  L.  u.  e.  123.  •  L.  i  §  10. 
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tbings  came^  and  to  which  fhey  will  retam.  According  to 
this  doctrine  it  may  be  conceived^  that  all  souls^  being  por- 
tions of  the  nniyersal  mind^  must  return  to  the  divinity ;  but 
that  since  different  minds^  by  their  union  with  the  body^  are 
stained  with  different  degrees  of  impurity^  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary^ that,  before  their  return,  they  should  pass  through 
different  degrees  of  purgation,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  successive  transmigrations. 
According  to  this  system,  bad  men  would  undergo  this  me- 
tempsychasis  for  a  longer,  good  men  for  a  shorter  period ; 
and  the  Amenthes,  or  Hades,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  region  in  which  departed  souls,  immediately  after 
death,  received  their  respective  designations. 

As  the  Egyptians  held,  that  the  world  was  produced  from 
chaos  by  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  principle,  so  they  con- 
ceived that  there  is  in  nature  a  continual  tendency  towards 
dissolution.  In  Plato's  Timaeus,  an  Egyptian  priest  is  in- 
troduced, describing  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  as- 
serting that  it  will  be  effected  by  means  of  water  and  fire. 
They  conceived  that  the  universe  undergoes  a  periodical 
c<mflagration,  after  which  all  things  are  restored  to  their 
original  form,  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  succession 
of  changes.^ 

Of  preceptive  doctrine  the  Egyptians  had  two  kinds,  the 
one  sacred,  the  other  vulgar.  The  former,  which  respected 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the  duties  of  the  priests^ 
was  doubtless  written  in  the  sacred  books  of  Hermes,  but 
was  too  carefully  concealed  to  pass  down  to  posterity. 
The  latter  consisted  of  maxims  and  rules  of  virtue,  pru- 
dence, or  policy.  Diodorns  Siculus  relates  many  particu- 
lars concerning  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 
Egyptians,  whence  it  appears  that  superstition  mingled 
withy  and  corrupted  their  notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  accurate  principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people.  And  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
merited  this  character,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  this  single 
circumstance,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  impostors,  particularly  by  the  professors  of  the  fanciful 

«7Diod.  S.  1.  i.  c.  1.    Laert.  I.  i.  §  10.    Orig.  contra.  Celf.  ].  v.  p.  252. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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art  of  astrology ;  concerning  whom  Sextos  EmpiricBS  justly 
remarks,^  that  they  have  done  much  mischief  in  the  worid, 
by  enslaving  men  to  superstition^  which  will  not  suffer 
them  to  follow  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  ^ 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF   THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    ETHIOPIANS. 

1  HE  country  of  Ethiopia,  which,  in  the  more  confined  use 
of  the  name,  nearly  corresponds  to  the  modern  Abyssinia, 
was,  at  a  very  remote  period,  inhabited  by  a  people,  whose 
opinions  and  customs  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Many  of  their  divinities  were  the  same ;  they  had 
the  same  orders  of  priesthood,  and  religious  ceremonies ; 
they  made  use  of  the  same  characters  in  writing ;  their  mode 
of  dress  was  similar ;  and  the  regal  sceptre  made  use  of  in 
both  countries  was  in  the  form  of  a  plough.^  Whence  it  is 
evident,  either  that  the  Egyptians  received  their  religion 
and  learning  from  the  Ethiopians,  as  Lucian  asserts,^  or, 
which  the  great  antiquity  and  celebrity  of  the  Egyptian  nar 
tion  renders  much  more  probable,  that  the  Ethiopians  were 
instructed  by  the  Egyptians.    Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been 

«  Adv.  Math.  l.v. 

*Vidend.  Jablonski  Pantheon  .^Egyptioram,  passim.  Herm.  Conrin- 
gias  de  Hermet  .^Igypt  Witsii  iEgyptiaca.  Moshem.  Not  ad  Cud- 
worth,  c.  4.  Yoss.  de  Hist  Gr.  L  ii.  3.  Cyrald.  Hist  Deor.  1.  ix.  Natal. 
€k>iii6S.  Mythol.  1.  v.  c.  5.  Yoss.  de  Idol.  1.  ii.  Reland.  Diss,  de  Diis 
Cabins,  torn.  i.  Ursin.  de  %or.  Merc,  et  Sanch.  Basnage  Hist,  des  Juifs. 
t  iii.  c.  18.  §  20.  Heuman.  Act.  Phil.  y.  1.  p.  222,  &c.  Yoss.  de  Scient 
Math,  c  13.  Buraet.  Arch.  c.  8.  Pignorus  in  Mens  Isiac.  Le  Clerc 
Bibl.  Uni?.  t  iii.  Horns  Apollo  in  Hieroglyph.  1.  i.  Banier  Diss.  sur. 
le  Typhon,  ap.  Hist  Anc.  Inscrip.  t  vi.  Joach.  Operinns  de  Immort. 
Mortatinm.  Liv.  Galantes.  Compar.  Tbeol.  Plat.  p.  237^  &c.  Dicken- 
son. Phys.  Yet.  et  Yer.  c.  12.  Perizonii  iEgypt  investigat  Stillingfleet 
dig.  Sac.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Reimann.  Antiq.  liter.  JGgypt  Diss,  de  Ann.  jEg. 
Misc.  Berolin.  t  iv.  Wachter.  Concord.  Ration,  et  Script.  1.  iiL  War- 
burton  Diy.  Leg.  L  iy;  §  %  &;c.  An.  Uniy.  Hist.  y.  L  Banier  sur  la  My- 
thol-  jEgypt 

'  I>iod.  Sic.  1.  ii.    Plin.  Hi«t  Nat.  1.  yi.  c.  20i    Strabo,  I.  xyii.  p.  779. 

'I>eAstrolog. 
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firoooa  the  parent  OQuotiy^ 

liktla  oaa  \m  ad  vmiced  witb  certainty  «oBC6r»ibg  tbQ  plur 
losophy  of  the  £ddopiaQ9<  Tb^  "vmfi  men,  Ulie  i^og^  9f 
the  Indians,  were  called  Gymnosophists,  from  their  custom 
of  wearing  little  clothii^.  They  discharged  the  sacred 
functions  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  had 
distinct  colleges,  and  (^lassos  of  disciples;  and  taught 
their  dogmas  in  obscure  and  mythological  language.  They 
were  remarkably  for  their  ^on^mpt  of  deatb.^ 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  southern  Ethiopians  as  atheists;^ 
but  we  must  vaderstaad  by  ttus  character,  not  that  ibey 
w^e  destitute  of  all  belief  m  n  Supreiiie  Power,  bi^  that 
they  did  not  worship  Hm  sasie  gods>  or  make  use  of  ike 
satae  ccfemonies,  with  their  nei^ibours.^  In  another  plao^,^ 
flie  same  biatoriaa  says,  that  they  acknowledged  two  gods^ 
.one  immortal  and  the  other  mortel ;  that  the  immcnrtal  god 
was  always  the  same,  the  first  cause  of  all  things ;  b^t  th«t 
the  mortal  god  was  uncertain,  and  without  a  name.  Per- 
baps  this  mortal  god  was  the  principle  of  eril,  which  the 
Egyptians  acknowledged  under  the  name  of  TjrpJioii,  who 
being  at  length  to  be  overcome  by  the  good  principle,  might 
properly  be  said  to  be  mortal.  However  this  be.  It  is  c^- 
ti^,  that  the  Ettiiopians  were  scrupulouidy  exaot  in  flieir 
religious  won^p,  andlheri^fore  could  by  no  means  des^ve 
the  charge  of  atheism.    Homer  says,  ^ 

Zrfwc  yap  ev*  VxsavQy  /n^r  ufivfiarac  Ai^uyK^nt; 

liucian^  ascribes  the  invention  of  astronomy  and  astro- 
logy to  the  EthiofHans.  But  it  is  not  probable,  th^  the  ob- 
servation and  loiowledge  of  tiie  celestial  phenoifimia  were 
originally  confined  to  any  one  eoimlry.    The  Babylonians^ 

^  Diod.  Sic.  1.  c.  Lnciftn.  de  Astrol.  Laert.  I.  i,  §  6.  *  Loc.  cit 

»  Vossius  de  Idolot.  Gent.  I.  i.  c.  2.      «  P.  822.  Cont  Stobaei.  Serm.  42. 
ni.  I.  i.  V.  428. 

« Tbe  me  of  gods,  and  all  W  etheml  train. 
On  tfae  ^arm  limits  of  the  farthest  mm{y 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feastn  of  Ethiopia's  blamei^»(t  race.  Powt. 

•  Loc.  cit. 
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EgypUans,  Ethiopians^  and  other  nations,  wfao^  from  their 
climate  and  manner  of  life^  had  frequent  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  stars,  may  be  supposed,  independ- 
^tly  of  each  other,  to  have  made  many  discoveries  respect* 
ing  the  celestial  phenotMna.  But,  though  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  ^^cribing  to  the  Ethiopians  the  exclusive 
honour  of  inventing  astronomy,  the  story  of  Atlas  makes  it 
very  probable,  that  this  science  was  early  studied  among^ 
liiem.  11i^  fable  of  his  bearing  the  heavens  upon  his 
shoulders  i^rhaps  only  means,  that  Atlas  was  a  diligent 
observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  taught  his  countrymen 
astronomy."  He  is  said  to  have  had  seven  daughters^ 
called  the  Pleiades,  who  (perhaps  because  they  had  pur- 
sued the  study  of  astronomy  under  their  father)  were  ad- 
vanced to  an  honourable  station  in  the  heavens,  and  gave 
name  to  a  well-known  constellation.^^  His  residence  was 
probably  near  those  lofty  mountains,  which  to  this  day 
bear  the  nanie  of  Atlas,  and  which  Virgil  so  beautifully 
describes :" 

,  Oceani  finem  juxta,  solemque  cadentem, 
Ultimus  ^thiopum  locus  est,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum.^^ 

Many  othet  particulars  are  related,  concerning  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Ethiopians,  by  Philostratns,  in  his  life  of 
ApoUomus  Tyanaeus ;  but  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
is  a  work,  on  many  accounts,  of  doubtful  credit. 

The  morality  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to  Laertius,^^ 
consisted  in  wor«Upping  the  gods,  doing  no  evil,  exercis- 
ing fortitude,  and  despising  death.^ 

^  Virg.  JEndd.  I.  i.  v.  746.    *        "  Natalia  Comes  Mythol.  L  tr.  c  7. 
^JEn.  1.  iv.  vcr.  480. 

13  Near  Ocean's  utmost  bound  a  region  lies. 
Where  mi^ty  Atlas  props  the  starry  skies.       Pitt. 

^<  JL  i.  §  6. 

»  Vidend.  Scheffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  4.  Witsii  i%ypt.  1.  ii.  Yoss.  de 
Idol.  1.  i.  c.  1.  Marsbam.  Can.  Chron.  Sect.  9$U/ '  Boehart  Geog.  Sae. 
p.  1.  L  iL  c  13.  Lambecii  Prodrom.  HisC'  Lit.  p.  Idd.  NataU  Comes 
Myth.  1.  ir.  c.  7.    LAidolpfa.  Hist  .^E^^p;  A^  Vmy.  Hist  ¥•  16. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CELTS,  INCLUDINO  THE  GAUL«, 
BBITONS,  GESMCANSy  AfJD  l):OfrTHERV  NATIONS. 

IlAVING  traced  the  ancient  history  of  Barbaric  philo- 
sophy through  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  pass  over  into 
Europe,  to  observe,  the  forms  which  it  assumed  in  the^ 
western  and  northern  regions.  In  this  part  of  tb^,  worldj^ 
l^esides  the  ei^^otic  Romans,  and  the  Greeks,  of  whom  we^ 
shall  afterwards  treat,  we  find  the  nation  of  the  Celts^  whp^ 
irom  the  northern  ex^emities  of  Asia,  sent  out  colonies^ 
westward,  similar  to  es^ch  other  in  their  customs  and  in^ti- 
tfitions.  Henc^  not  only  the  Scythiana  and  the  jpanno^ 
nidins,  but  al$o  th^  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  !$rita;in. 
Ga^l,  ancl  Spain,  come  under  the  general  denomination  ot 
Celts. 

The  history  of  the  Celtic  nations  is  involved  in  gree^t  obj 
scurity,  not  so  much  from  the  unavoidable  depredations  of 
time,  as  from  the  total  want  of  ancient  records^  So  far 
were  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  fVom  hav- 
ing among  them  any  learned  historians  to  record  thdr  in- 
stitutions or  opinions,  that  they  industriously  disco^i$gr^ed 
every  attempt  to  commit  things  of  this  kind  to  writings 
Jfdius  Csesair,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  statQ  of 
Gaul,  says,  fbat  though,  in  ahnost  all  their  public  and  prir 
Vate  tecords,  the  Gauls  made  use  of  Greek  letters,  thqy  did 
net  commit  ^eor  doctrines  to  writing: :  ^  but  he  is  to  be  uur 
derstood  as  only  speaking  of  his  own  times;  for,  at  a  more 
remote,  period,  the  Gauls  were  strangers  to  the  art  of 
writing.  According  to  Strabo,*  they  were  first  instructed  in 
letters  by  a  Greek  colony  which  settled  at  Marseilles  about 
the  year  of  Rome  165.  The  Germans  became  acquainted 
widi  this  art  much  later:  Tacitus^  intimates,  that  it  was 
^o^  in  comnion  use  among  them  even  in  his  time.  These 
jlp^aiions  h^  qo  othpx  records  of  publip  tr^sactions  tbaa 
4he  songs  of  their  bards.  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  who  received  the  ox^ 

i  BelL  G.  VI.  13.  «  L.  iv.  p.  181.    _  ^  Mor.  Germ.  c.  19, 

*  Strabo,  L  i?.  p.  190.    Athaen.  1.  vi.  p.  154. 
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tki:^m;tiOfli^  df  wise  nieii  undeir  an  illjoflctioft  of  isecr^cy^ 
as  de^fais  to  ^ave  been  the  getieral  practice  Imiong  tii^ 
Celtk  fiatiofiSy  would  communicate  Aem  to  strangers.  The 
reports  of  the  Gl^eek  dtid  Roman  historians  on  tiiis  subject, 
must,  therefore^  have  had  no  bettet  foundation  than  vulgar 
rutubur^  gaAered  up  by  foreign<ers  in  accidental  conver- 
sation. Julius  Csesar  himself^  thbugh  the  conqueror  of 
Gaul^  and  a  curioui^  observer  of  Ae  natiotis  whom  he  con^ 
quered,  found  little  to  relate  concerning  the  opinions  of 
the  Gauls.  No  wondet  that  other  writers  have  filled  their 
accounts  of  the  Celtic  theology  with  idle  tales  and  extra- 
vagant f&bles. 

Fmm  th^  iftiperfect  reports  concerning  these  national 
which  remain,  it  is,  however>  desirable,  that  we  should 
fraine  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of  their  philosophy.  For, 
fhotigh  their  wisdom  was  of  a  ttry  different  character  fi-om 
that  bf  the  Greeks  and  ftomans^  ttiey  were  not  so  destitute 
of  knowledge  as  not  to  have  their  schools  of  instnictioni 
and  tbeit  philosophers. 

The  Dtuids  (so  called  from  Detii,  a  Celtic  word  which 
sigilifies  an  oak,  still  used  in  that  sense  in  the  Erse  lan^ 
guage  ^)  are  spoken  of,  by  the  ancient  writets,  as  an  order 
existing,  in  the  remotest  period,  £Emong  all  nations.  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ^  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Sotion, 
^nks  flie  Druids  of  the  Celtae  and  Galatae  with  the  mkgi 
df  the  Persiaus,  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia,  and  the  Gym- 
nosophists  of  the  Indians.  In  what  Celtic  nation  this  order 
was  first  instituted  is  uncertain  ;^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  before  the  timfe  ot  Julius  Caesar,  it  was  generally  esta* 
blished  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Germany.  The  office  and 
character  of  the  Gallic  Druids,  the  causes  of  their  autho- 
rity, their  manner  of  teaching,  and  other  circumstances, 
are  clearly  explained  in  the  Comment^-ries  of  Caesar.  The 
chief  particulars  of  his  account  are  the  following:^  "  The 
Druids  pre^de  in  religious  concerns,  direct  the  public  and 
private  sacrifices,  and  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods.  Young 
men  are  sent  to  them  for  education,  by  whom  they  are  held 
in  gyeat  honour.    The  decision  of  almost  all  controversies, 

*  Toland's  Letters  on  the  Druids.  «  L.  i.  §  ^. 

'  C«s.  Bel.  G.  I  vi,  c.  14.    Tacit.  Agric.  Vet.  c.  xi.    Plin.  Hist.  N.  1. 
XXX.  c.  K  •      ^  Beh.  Gall.  I  vi.  c.  13. 
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both  public  and  private^  is  refened  to  them:  and  if  aiqr 
crime  be  committed^  if  any  mmder  be  perpetrated^  or .  if 
any  dispate  arise  concerning  an  inheritance,  or  the  boun- 
daries of  lands,  in  all  such  cases  they  pronounce  sentence, 
and  decree  rewards  or  punishments ;  and  if  any  cme,  whe- 
ther in  a  private  or  public  station,  refuse  to  submit  to  tlmr 
decree,  they  interdict  him  the  sacrifices,  which  is  fte  se* 
yerest  penalty  they  can  inflict.  Thp  Druids  are  under  one 
elective  chief:  they  never  go  to  war,  are  exempted  from 
taxes  and  military  services^  and  enjoy  every  \jjkd  of  im-' 
munity/' 

These  particulars  concerning  the  Druids  prove^  that,  lik^ 
the  mag],  cmd  other  priests  of  the  East,  they  had  great 
power  in  the  state,  and  supported  their  influence  and  wbl^ 
tihtority  by  the  aid  of  superstition.  They  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Bards,  who  celebrated  the  praises  of 
-eidtiinent  men  in  songs  accompanied  with  the  lyre;  the  Eu-: 
bages^  who  performed  the  rites  of  religion  and  divinatioQ ; 
:and  the  Druids,  in  the  more  limited  sena^  of  the  appella-: 
tion,  who  had  in  their  hands  the  direction  pf  pubUc  af- 
fairs, the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  education. of 
youth.^  They  clothed  their  dogmas  in  an  allegorical  dress,, 
and  delivered  them  in  verse,  that  they  might  be  the  more, 
easily  remembered.  They  instructed  their  disciples  in  re-, 
tired  groves,  or  in  caverns,  and  forbade  them,  under  the 
severest  penalties^  to  divulge  the  secret  doctrines  whidi, 
they  were  taught,  or  to  commit  them  to  writing*  ^^  Hence 
the  doctrii|es  of  the  Driiids  must  have  been  very  imper-. 
£Bctly  known,  except  among  those  who  were  admitted  into 
their  interior  mysteries^    On  this  subject  Lucan  says : "     . 

Solis  nosse  deos,  et  ceali  numina  vobis 

Aut  solis  nescire  datum :  hemora  alta  remotis 

Incolitis  lucis. " 

If  this  account  of  the  Druids  be  compared  with  what 

»  Diod.  Sic.  1.  Y.  p.  308.    Strain),  1.  i?.  p.  302.    Diog.  Lacri  i  c.  2. 
Ammiali.  Mareell.  1.  ty.  c.  9. 
»o  Laert.  L  i.  §  6.    Pomp.  Mela,  1.  iiL  c.  ^      » «  Pharsal.  L  L  v.  427,  &e. 

**  • Who  haunt  the  lonely  coverts  of  the  groYQ« 

To  these,  and  these  of  all  mankind  alone, 

The  gods  are  sure  revealM,  Or  sure  unknown.  Rowe. 
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lias  1>een  already  related  concerning  the  wise  men  and 
priests  of  othar  ancient  nati(ms^  it  will  l>e  snfficiaitly  ma^ 
nifej^^  that  their  mode  of  education  was  rather  a^pted 
to  the  support  of  fraud  and  imposture,  than  to  the  pr<^- 
gation  of  knowledge.  How  far  they  were  fit>m  being  hu- 
naniaed  by  cultivation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  barbarous 
rkes  which  they  practised.  Ancient  writers  attest,  that 
they  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  Thus  Lucan :" 


Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 


Teutates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus, 
Et  Taranis  Scythicae  non  mitior  ora  Dianae.** 

So  offensive  were  their  savage  customs  to  the  RomanSi 
that  Augustus  prohibited  the  use  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies in  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  and  Claudius  issued  edicts 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  order. ^ 

.The  Grermans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  norihem  na^ 
tions  derived  from  the  Celtic  stock,  had  customs  sunflar  to 
those  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  and,  particularly,  had 
among  them  Bards  or  Scaldi,  and  priests,  whose  charactei: 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gallic  and  British  Druids. 
Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans^^ 
says:*^  "  None  but  the  priests  are  permitted  to  chastise 
delinquents,  or  to  inflict  bonds  or  stripes,  that  it  may  ap* 
pear,  not  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  order  of  the  cUef- 
tain,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  command  from  the  Divi- 
nity, whom  they  suppose  to  be  present  with  warriors. 
They  conduct  the  public  omens ;  and  in  assemblies  of  the 
people  have  authority  to  command  silence."  Strabo  aod 
other  writers  confirm  this  account.  We  must  therefore 
suppose,  that  Caesar,  who  says  ^^  that  the  Germans  had 
neither  Druids  nor  sacrifices,  was,  in  this  instance,  im- 
posed upon  by  reports  to  which  he  had  given  too  hasty 
credit. 

13  Pharsal.  I.  i.  v.  444. 
^*  And  you,  wbete  Hesus'  horrid  altar  stands. 
Where  dh'e  Tentates  human  blood  demands; 
Where  Taranis  by  wretches  is  obeyed, 
And  vies  in  slaughter  with  the  Scythian  maid.  Kowb. 

i^Sueton.  et  Victor^  in  Claud.    Seneca  in  Apocolocynthosi.    Piin. 
Wist.  N.  J.  XXX.  c.  4.         >•  C.  7.  10.  11.    Cont  Tac.  Hist.  L  iv.  c.  54. 
'^Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  21. 
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It  Wai^  dhe  of  the  offices  of  the  Celtic  priests,  o*  Druids^ 
to  explain  to  their  disciplei^  the  meaning  of  the  febles  tih- 
det  which  their  religious  tenets  were  concealed.  These 
fables,  or  allegories,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  were  delivered  in  verse,  after  their  manner :  a  circnm* 
stance  which  confirms  the  conjecture,  that  these  nations 
arose  from  colonies  which  came  out  of  the  northern  regions 
of  Asia,  and  which  brought  with  them  the  tenets,  which, 
in  the  remotest  periods,  had  prevailed  among  the  Persians, 
Scythians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  Indeed,  it  Is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Celts  and  Sarmatians  in  Europe,  and  the 
Medes  and  Persians  in  Asia,  were  derived  from  one  com- 
mon stock — the  Asiatic  Scythians :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
appears,  ^^  that  the  name  of  Scythians,  which  long  remain- 
ed in  tbe  northern  parts  of  Asia,  passed  over  with  the  Scy- 
tiiian  colonies  into  Europe,  where  it  was  gradually  lost  in 
those  df  Sahnatians  and  Germans :  and,  on  the  Qther,  au- 
fiiorities  are  not  wanting  to  prove,  that  the  Medes  and  Per- 
jrians  were  descended  from  the  Scythians.  ^^  The  same  re- 
figiotis  tenets  which  the  Persians  had  received  from  the 
Scythians,  were  probably  also  embraced  by  the  Celts,  and 
by  them  transmitted,  in  their  migrations,  through  Germany, 
Gaul,  atid  Spain. 

An  allegorical  and  poetical  representation  of  the  tenete 
of  the  ancient  northern  nations  concerning  God,  the  origin 
of  the  world,  the  condition  of  man  after  death,  and  other 
philosophical  subjects,  is  contained  in  an  ancient  book, 
written  in  the  Runic  language,  called  the  Edda,  whence  the 
.  Rhythmists  of  Iceland  chiefly  borrow  their  fictions.  It 
•was  compiled  from  records  or  traditions,  which  were  pro- 
bably of  Asiatic  original^  ^hj  SaemunduS  Sigfusonius,  an 
Icelander,  about  1114;  and  is  certainly  the  most  ancient 
account,  which  is  extant,  of  the  mythology  of  the  northern 
nations.  This  work  becoming  obscure  from  the  neglect 
of  the  Runic  language,  and  other  causes,  another  Edda,  or 
mythological  collection,  wa[s  made,  in  1215,  by  Snorro,  a 

<8  Plin.  Hist  N.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 

'»  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  9,  Afiimian.  Mttroelf,  L  xxxl.  c.3.  Pellontkrrii 
Celtaram  Hist.  toni.  i.  p.  19.  not.  n. 

»  AnikieL  Rel^  Gent.  Cimbr.  c.  ii.  §  13.  Conf.  Rudbcckius  in 
Atlautide. 
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native  of  Iceland,  aad  written  in  tbe  language  of  tiie  ooimtry* 
An  editioB  of  bo&  these  canons  .works^  with  a  Latin  transr 
lation^  was  published  at  Copenhagen  isi  the  year  16G5. 

From  the  imperfect  aceounts  which  remain  of  the  ofi- 
pions  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  Britona,  aad  oilier 
BoriiierB  natioas,  it  is  e:!^tremely  difficult  to  frame  a  tolera- 
bly distim)t  yiew  of  the  Celtic  philosophy. 

WiHi  respect  to  religion,  the  Celts,  like  other  ancient  nar 
tions,  had  tbeir  public  and  vulgar,  and  their  concealed  and 
more^  phiiosephical  doctrine.  Their  theology  supposed 
the  universe  to  be  animated  by  a  Divinity,  portions  of 
which  reside  in  different  parts  of  nature.  This  opiniom 
s^ms  to  ha^e  been  the  gvound  of  their  worship  of  &e  jsun 
and  moon,  and  of  the  reverence  which  they  expressed  for 
gsG^ves,  rooks,  and  eavems.  Tbat  they  imagined  the  m»gf 
sificentand  gloomy  scenes  of  nature  to  be  inhabited  hf 
demons,  fidly  appears  fpom  the  Edda.  Nor  can  any  other 
reason  be*  asfijjgned  for  the  siqierstitious  notion  which  jfnef 
vailed  among  them,  than  that  diese  scenes  ^ere  frequently 
the  seat  of  qracular  communications.  ^' 

The  practice  of  divination  prevailed  in  all  the  Cdtic  nar 
tions.  Many  women,  both  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  obtained 
.great  credit  and  influence  under  the  character  of  prophet- 
esses, some  of  whom  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sam- 
idtsB.  ^  Of  the  Germans,  Tacitus  says,  that  no  people 
were  more  addicted  to  the  method  of  divining  by  arnens 
and  lots :  he  relates,  that  they  supposed  somewhat  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity  and  prescience  to  be  inherent  in  the  femi^ 
sex,  and  th^efore  neither  despised  their  counsels,  nor  di»- 
-regarded  their  responses.^  The  savage  manner  in  which 
the  Cimbrian  women  performed  theur  divinations  is  thus 
described  by  Strabo :  ^  *^  The  women  wiio  follow  the 
Cimbri  to  war,  are  accompanied  by  grey^haired  prophet- 
esses in  white  vestments,  with  canvass  mantles  fastened  by 
dlasps,  a,  brazen  girdle,  and  naked  feet.  These  go  with 
drawn  swords  through  the  camp,  and  striking  down  the 
prisoners  th^y  meet,  drag  them  to  a  brazen  kettle.  This 
hail  a  kind  of  stage  abov^  it,  on  which  the  priestess  as- 
cending, cuts  the  throat  of  the  victim ;  and  from  the  man- 

«  Keysler,  de  Antiquit  Celt.  p.  18—21.  p.  297,  &c.  *»  Keysler,  h  c. 
,    »  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  8.  10.  «^  L.  vii. 
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ner  in  which  the  blood  flows  into  the  vessel  she  judges  of 
the  future  event.  Others;  tear  open  the  bodies  of  the  cap* 
tives  thus  butchered,  and  firom  inspection  of  the  entrails 
presage  victory  to  their  own  party."  These  and  other  si- 
milar superstitions  doubtless  arose  from  a  general  befief, 
that  the  divinities  who  resided  in  the  groves,  and  amoi^ 
the  rocks,  communicated  to  the  priests  and  priestesses  the 
knowledge  of  future  events.  And  this  belief  was  confirm? 
ed  by  the  doctrine,  which  imiversally  prevailed  in  the  CeU 
tic  nations,  that  all  events  arise  according  to  the  unaltera-t 
ble  laws  of  destiny,  known  only  to  the  gcds,  and  to  those 
favoured  mortals,  to  whom  they  unfold  the  book  of  fate.  ^ 
The  Celtic  nations  had  many  divinities,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  different  parts  of  nature,  and  which 
they  worshipped  under  various  names,  such  as  Odin,  Ther, 
Tuisco,!  &:c.  Na  divinity  was  more  generally  worslupped, 
both  among  the  Celts  and  Scythians,  than  The  Earths  The 
account  which  Tacitus  gives  ^  of  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess exhibits  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  an- 
cient manners.  '^  The  Reudigni,  Aviones,  Angli,  Eudoses, 
Suardones,  and  Nithuones,*'  says  he,  '^  unite  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Hertha,  or  Mother  Earth,  and  suppose  her  to  in-- 
terfere  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  visit  the  different  naJtioncL 
In  an  island  ^  of  the  ocean  stands  a  sacred  and  unviolated 
grove;  in  which  is  a  consecrated  chariot,  covered  with  a 
veil;  which  the  priest  alone  is  permitted  to  touch.  He 
perceives  when  the  goddess  enters  this  secret  recess ;  and 
with  profound  veneration  attends  the  vehicle,  which  is 
drawn  by  yoked  cows.  At  this  season  all  is  joy,  and  every 
place  which  the  goddess  deigns  to  visit  is  a  scene  of  fest^ 
"^ity.  No  wars  are  undertaken ;  arms  are  untouched  ^  and 
every  hostile  weapon  is  laid  aside.  Peace  and  repose  are 
then  only  known,  then  only  loved :  till,  at  length,  tiie  saine 
|)riest  re-conducts  the  goddess,  satisfied  with  mortal  interr 
course,  to  her  temple.  The  chariot,  with  its  covering,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  it,  the  goddess  herself,  then  undergo 
ablution  in  a  secret  lake.  This  office  is  performed  by 
slaves,  whom  the  lake  instantly  swallows  up.    Henoe  pro- 

^,Mor.  Germ.  c.  40. 

*•  Supposed  to  be  Heilegcland  (Holy  Island)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
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«ieodi  a  mysterious  hcnrror,  and  a  lu>ly  ^aorance  of  wliat 
&at  can  be,  which  is  beheld  only  by  those  who  are  about  to 
perish."'— This  memorable  nanratite  not  onljr  shews  tiiat  the 
earth  was  worshipped  with  mysterious  rererence  by  Ae 
northern  nations,  bnt  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  in- 
genuity with  which  their  priests  clothed  the  mysteries  ef 
f^gion,  in  (urd^  to  guard  them  from  the  impertinent  intrift- 
sion  of  vulgar  curiosity.  The  rest  of  the  Celtic  divinities 
were  worshipped  .with  similar  rites,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  introduced.^ 

Before  the  Celtic  nations  were  visited  by  the  Romans, 
fliey  appear  to  have  had  no  other  gods,  than  those  which 
tiiey  supposed  resident  in  natural  bodies.   Caesar  expressly 
asserts,  that  in  his  time  they  reckoned  those  alone  among 
Ae  number  of  their  gods,  by  whose  attribates  they  were 
▼isibly  b^iefited,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fire.    Afters- 
words,  tiiey  received,  at  least  nominally,  several  of  the  Ro- 
man divinities :  but  they  continued  to  worship  them  with 
flieir  ancient  rites,  in  groves,  or  on  open  plainS|  and  upon 
altars,  composed  of  vast  masses  of  stone,  of  which  there  are 
Btill  many  remains.    "  They  conceive  it,**  says  Tacitus,* 
^'  to  be  unworthy  of  the  grandeur  of  celestial  beings,  to  con- 
fine them  within  walls,  or  to  represent  them  under  a  human 
Ibrm:  woods  and  groves  are  their  temples,  andtfiey  affix 
names  of  divimty  to  tfiat  secret  power,  which  tiiey  bdiold 
with  the  eye  of  adoration  alone  :"-r-deamm  naminibus  Ofr 
pMaid  Swrttum  illud,  quod  sold  reverentid  videmt.    Of  the 
same  kind  is  the  account  winch  this  judicious  historian  gives 
of  the  Semnones,  a  German  nation  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Oder.    After  relating  some  particulars  of  their  rdi-  , 
gious  ceremonies,  and  mentioning  tb^  reverence  which  they  i 
paid  to  the  grove  in  which  they  were  performed,  he  adds  :^ 
^'  The  whole  of  their  superstitimi  has  this  import,  that  there 
is  the  God,  who  is  supreme  goveriior  of  all,  and  that  every 
thing  else  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  him : — ibi  regnator 
amnhm  deu$,  c^era  mibjecUiniqueparentia.    The  result  of 
these  accounts  is,  that  the  Celtic  nations  had  an  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Deity,  the  fountain  of  all  other  divinities,  and  the 
animating  ^nd  ruling  principle  of  the  universe.    They  seem 
^  Tac.  Mor.  Ger.  c.  0.  39.    Locsa.  loc.  oil  C«Mur.  Btll*  Q.  1.  irjL  q.  16. 
»  aerm.  c.  9.  *  lb.  c.^.   - 
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to  have  worriiipped  him  undar  die  name  of  Q^diii,^  wjbom 
th^  called  the  Fatl^r  of  all. 

Tb^  Edda'^  contains  many  passages^  from  which  it  may 
be  dearly  inferred,  that  the  nortlieni  nations  had  an  idei» 
of  an  eternal  Deity,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  matoial 
world,  and  that  by  his  energy  on  the  chaotic  mass,  which 
they  called  the  deep,  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all 
other  material  bodies,  were  produced* 

. .    Mane  erat  seculorum,  cum  Tmerus  habitavit, 

Erat  nee  arena,  nee  mare,  nee  refrigerantes  auruld& ; 
Terra  reperta  est  nusquam,  nee  in  alto  caelum : 
Hiatus  ingens  erat  spatii,  et  gramen  nullibi.^^ 

This  ancient  record  also  speaks  of  human  nature  under 
the  nsune  of  Mannus,  as  tiie  joint  production  of  several  subt 
ordinate  divinities,  and  as  formed  male  and  female  (Askvs 
and  Ernla)  before  they  were  endued  with  the  vital  principle. 

Askum  et  Emlam  orani  conatu  destitufos 
Animam  nee  possidebant,  rationem  nee  habebant. 
Nee  sauguinem,  nee  sermonem,  nee  faciem  venustam^ 
Animam  dedit  Odinus,  rationem  indidit  Hoenerus, 
Loedur  sanguinem  addidit  et  faciem  venustam,^ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  these  northern  nations  conceived 
of  the  human  soul  as  of  Divine  original;  raticmal  and  imn 
mortal.  And  that  this  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Celts,  whether  Gauls,  Britons,  Germans,  or  other  nations^ 
is  unanimously  attested  by  the  Greek  and  Bemoan  writers,, 

'••  Peiloutier.  p.  66,  &c. 
^  JSartbolin.  Antiq;  Dan.  I.  ii.  o.  I.    SoUn,  Polj^histor.  c.  16. 

>  In  the  beginning,  ere  the  world  bad  birth, 
While  yet  nor  sea,  nor  shor^,  nor  cooling  breexe. 
Nor  the  green  earth,  nor  azure  sky,  was  ^m'd, 
Jn  the  vast  void,  Ymems  liv'd  alone, 

^  Without  or  breath,  or  reasoning  powers,  orsp9e<di, 
Or  vital  blood,  or  the  fair  humw  face, 
Askus  and  Emla  lay ;  till  Odin  bade 
Them  live,  Hoenerus  kindled  in  their  breast 
The  lamp  of  mind»  and  Laedur  through  their  veins  ' 

Four'd  forth  the  purple  stream ;  then  maq  arose, 
Graceful  in  youth,  an  animated  finm 
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aBd%ll«iMo(ani&afnordiemahtiqm^  Ca&sarfekitefi,^ 
that  the  first  doctrine  of  the  Gallic  Druids  was,  that  the  m^ 
of  man  is  immortal :  and  Pomponiiis  M«Ia>^  that  one  of 
their  doctrines  i¥hicb  is  divulged  among  the  people  in  order 
to  inspire  them  with  martial  comrage>  is^  that  the  aoal  is  im- 
mortal. This  account  is  cojSBrmed  by  Valerius  Maximus^^ 
Steabo,'^  and  other  historians.^  And  the  fables  every  where 
received  among  the  Celts^  concerning  a  future  state^  leave 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  generally  received  among  them.^ 

Such  was  the  actual  effect  which  this  doctrine  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Celts^  that  we  find  no  people  superior  to 
them  in  the  magnanimous  contempt  of  death.  Valerius 
Maximus  e^itols  the  brave  and  hardy  spirit  of  the  Cimbrians 
and  Geitiberians,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  hazards  of  battle^ 
exulted  in  the  expectation  of  going  to  a  more  glorious  and 
bappy  life.^  He  also  speaks  of  a  Thracian  people,  with 
whom  it  was  a  custom  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  man  with 
tears,  but  his  funeral  with  joy ;  because  the  end  of  life  is 
better  than  the  beginning.  Of  the  Hipsani,  who  were  a 
Celtic  colony,  Silius  Italicus**  says: 

Prodiga  gens  animae,  et  properare  faciUima  mortem ; 
Namque  ubi  transcendit  florentes  viribus  annos^ 
Impatiens  aevi  spemet  novisse  senect^m^ 
Et  fati  modus  in  dextra  est,^ 

The  history  of  all  the  northern  nations  abounds  with 
£acts,  which  prove  their  contempt  of  death  to  have  originated 
from  an  expectation  of  immortality. 

What  kind  of  immortality  these  nations  expected  is  no^ 
clearly  ascertained.  According  to  Caesar  ^  and  Diodoins 
Siculus,^  they  thpught  that  the  spul^  at  death,  passes  from 

••  Bel.  G.  1.  \h  c.  14.        »  L.  iii.  c.  2.         »  L,  ii.  c.  6,         «>  L,  iv. 

^  Yid.  Pellautieni  Hist  Celt, 

^  Keyslcr.  Apti^.  p,  129.  Schuzins  4e  Statu  Anim.  c.  2.  p.  76. 

^  U  ii.  c.  6,  *«  L.  L 

^  Tbii  hardy  race,  still  latisb  of  their  hreath, 
The  Sow'r  of  youth  once  past,  rush  on  to  death ; 
Scorning  life's  path  with  tott'ring  steps  to  tread, 
With  tl^eir  own  hand  they  cut  the  fatal  thread* 
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one  body.iQ  aaotbeh    TloB  dodanro  of  tifaMaiifritti^^  iti 
iilao  ascritecbto  them  by  Lucan  :^ 

Vobis  atictoribus,  uinbraB 
Kon  tacitas  Erebi  sedes^  Ditisque  profbndi 
Pallida  regna  petant:  tegit  idem  spiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio :  longa,  canitis  si  cognita^  vitia^ 
Mors  media  est.'^ 

Oil  the  contrary  Pomponius  Jtfela*T  represents  the  Celts 
as  expecting  to  pass,  after  deaths  into  the  invisible  world* 
And  this  notion  best  agrees  with  the  authorities  already 
cited  on  tiiis  subject^  and  with  the  accounts  which  are  given, 
by  various  writers,  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  practised  in 
the  northern  nations,, particularly  that  of  committing  to  the 
ftmeral  pile,  or  to  the  sepulchre,  whatever  had  been  dear 
to  the  deceased.^  It  is.alsp.most  consonant  to  the  mytho- 
logical language  of  the  ancient  Edda,  which  every  where 
represents  the  future  life,  as  an  assembly  of  good  or  bad 
men,  in  a  stat^  of  regard  or  punishment,  and  only  speaks 
of  a  retumto  life  for  the  purpose  of  re-uniting  the  soul 
and  body,  after  the  soul  has  passed  through  a  necessary 
course  of  purification,  previously  to  its  admission  into  the 
regions  of  the  happy.  From  this  state  of  purgation  none 
were  to  be  excused,  except  those  who  had  voluntarily  ex- 
posed themselves  to  death  in  battle:  and  hence  it  was,  that 
they  who  fell  in  war  were  deemed  to  have  made  a  glorious 
and  happy  exit  from  life,  whilst  they  who  died  by  sickness 
were  thought  to  have  perished  shamefully  and  wretchedly.'^ 
To  those  brave  spirits,,  who  died  in  battle,  the  gates  of  th,Q 
palace  of  Odin  were  immediately  opened ;  and  they  wero 

*«  Phara,  l.i.v.454. 

^  If  idyin^  mortals  doom  tbey  sing  aright,  ^* 

No  ghosts  descend  to  dwell  in  dreadfol  night; 
No  parting  souls  to  grisly  Pluto  go, 
Jifor  seek  the  dreary  silent  shades  below : 
But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 
And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find : 
Thus  life  f6r  ever  rui^s  its  endless  race, 
.  And,  like  a  line,  dealh  but  divides  tbe  spadfr.        Rows. 

*»  Loc.  cii        *»  Ca^sat  Bell.  G.  I.  ii.  c.  6.   Pomp.  Mela,  1.  vi.  c,  a.  He- 
rodot  1.  iv.  c.  93.    Tadt  Germ,  c.  27.    Val.  Max.  loc.  eit 
*»  Valer.  Max.  1.  iL  c  §  11. 
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to  live  in  liis  hall  (Valhalla)  in  the  full  enjojrment  of  every 
thing  which  delighted  ihem  •n  eartii.  Ofliers,  who  had" 
lived  a  pious,  just,  and  temperate  life,  and  at  last  died  by 
sicktess,  were  to  be  admitted,  after  the  necessary  purifica- 
tion, into  Giinle,  a  bright  and  happy  mansion,  where  they 
should  live  for  eVer :  whilst  they  who  had,  in  this  life^  been 
guilty  of  great  crimes  (among  which  perjury,  adultery,  and 
assassination,  were  reckoned  the  most  heinous)  were  to  be 
consigned  to  Hela,  wbere  they  should  remain  in  punishment^ 
till  the  twilight  of  the  gods  ;  a  term  by  ¥rhich  is  denoted  a 
general  restitution  of  all  things,  when  after  the  burning  of 
the  world,*^  anew  period  of  existence  would  commence. 

The  similarity  of  the  Celtic  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
eastern  nations,  already  considered,  favours  the  conjecture^ 
that  the  northern  mythology  is  derived  from  Oriental  tra- 
ditions, which  accompanied  the  migrations  of  the  Scythians 
towards  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe. 

The  ancient  Celts  were  probably  little  acquainted  with 
natural  philosophy.  Caesar  indeed  says,^^  that  the  Gallic 
Druids  philosophised  concerning  the  stars  and  their  motioiis, 
the  magnitude  of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  things.  But 
we  have  no  information  respecting  their  observations  or 
opinions  on  these  subjects;  except  that  they**  "reckoned 
time  by  nights,  not  by  days,  and  in  the  observance  of  birth- 
days, new  moons,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year,  commence^ 
the  celebration  from  the  preceding  nig^t"  This  circum- 
stance is  confirmed  by  ancient  British  monuments.  If  the 
Druids  practised  medicme^  it  wsts  rather  as  an  instrument 
of  superstition,  than  as  an  art  founded  upon  science,  as 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  wonderful  powers  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  misletoe.** 

The  sum  of  their  moral  doctrine,  as.given  by  Ijaertius,^ 
is,  to  worslup  the  gods,  to  do  good,  and  to  es^oise  forti- 
tude. Perhaps  little  more  was  necessary  among  a  people 
who  were  devoted  to  war.  Their  public  and  private  virtues 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  powerfully  supported  by  the  hope 
of  immortality.^ 

*•  Stiibo,  1.  IV.  p.  aOiJ.  «  Bell.  G.  I.  vi.  c.  la  «  C  16. 

•»  PKn.  Hist  Nat  I.  xxx.  §  i.  xVi.  44.  xxiv.  4.  xxxW.  II.        •<  L.  i.  §  10, 

»  Yidend.  Pezroniot  de  Antiq.  Celt  Pelloatier  Lett^es  sor  les  Celts, 

Hagae,  1740.   Martin  de  hi  Relig.  def  Gaul,    keysler.  Ant  Septet  Celt 
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CHAP.  XL 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ETRURIANS  AND  ROMANS. 

Italy,  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  its  history,  affords 
some  traces  of  Barbaric  philosophy  among  the  Etrurians 
and  Romans.  The  few  particulars  which  remain,  con* 
ceming  the  early  philosophy  of  each,  we  shall  distinctly 
examine. 

Hie  origin  of  tiie  Tuscans,  or  Etrurians,  is  uncertain* 
Some  writers,  who  abound  in  conjectures  and  idle  dreams,^ 
haye  maintained,  that  Noah  colonized  this  country.  It  is 
i3i(Mre  probable,  that  the  Tuscans  were  a  Celtic  nation,  vdbo 
settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.*  This  very  well 
agrees  with  what  is  known  concerning  ttie  Celtic  migra^ 
tions,  and  will  account  for  flie  prevalence  of  opinions  be* 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pelasgians  upon  this 
toast,  similar  to  those  of  the  east. 

Etruria,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,^  was  eariy  dis« 
tingilisbed  by  a  diligent  and  shccessM  study  of  nature : 
but  he  supports  his  assertion  by  no  proofs;  and  the  facts 
which  are  preserved  by  historians,  respecting  this  ancient 
][>eople,  rather  shew  a  disposition  towards  trivial  supersti«> 
tions;  than  an  useful  acquaintance  with  natursd  objects.^ 
The  Etrurians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of 
augury,  and  to  have  boasted  that  they  communicated  this 
art  to  &e  Romans.  Fabulous  accounts  are  given  of  Tages,* 
who  is  mentioned  as  the  first  teacher  of  s^ugury ;  to  whiph 
OvidfiHtides.^ 

Q.  Frickiiis  de  Praidis,  UlmaB,  1731.  Selden.  Analect.  AngkhBrit  t.  ^ 
Tobtnd  ML  th«,  ReL  of  the  CelU.  Hbwlaud.  Ant  Isle  of  Anglesey.  Bur- 
ned Arcb.  1.  i.  c  2.  Diss,  de  Poesi  Scald.  Upsal.  1717^  Koeller  de  Scaldis, 
Gundlingf  )iht  Ph.  Mor.  c.  6.  Moller  in  Ifuigog*  ad  Histt  Ch^rs.  Cimbt 
Beroniu^de  £ddis  Islandicis,  Upsal,  1733.  Rudbepk.  Atlant.  Ajmnaiin. 
tMfcS.  de  Cnlt.  Idol.  Orig.  ap  Vet  Germ.  Biiitholin  Ant.  Dan.  Obrecht^ 
lie  Pbil.  Celt  Pnffcnd.  de  Draid.  Banier  Myth,  t  v.  I.  vi.  vii.  Scbubeitf 
liist  Ph.  c.  2.  Schuziiis  de  Statu  post  Mortem  sec  Celt 

i  Yid.  Dickenson's  Dissert,  on  the  Journey  of  If  pah  into  Italy,  0\pp, 
1655.    Fabrkii  Codex  Pseud,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

«  Pelfooticr.  Hist  de  Cches,  torn.  li.  p.  101.  •  L,  v. 

♦  Ctc.  de  Div.  I.  i.    Senecte  Quaest  Nat  1.  ii.  c.  32, 

»  Amtnian.  Marcel.  I.  xx},  •  lactam.  |.*xif,  v,  568» 
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Tiidigeriae  dixere  Tagen,  qui  primus  Etruscam 
Edocuit  gentem  casus  aperire  futuros.  ^ 

*I1ie  super^tious  character  of  the  Etrurians  is  strongly 
taoriced,  in  the  story  rdated  by  Pliny/  of  an  embassy  seni 
from  Home  to  n  celebrated  Tuscan  augur,  Olerius  Galenas, 
oencemiag  a  human  scull  which  was  found  on  tiie  Tarpeian 
hill.  Hie  knowledge  of  nature,  attributed  to  tiie  Etrurians, 
appears  to  have  extended  little  farther  than  the  skilM  ap* 
plication  of  natural  objects  aad  appearances  to  the  par<- 
pmes  of  superstition  and  imposture. 

It  has,  nevertheless,  been  asserted,  that  tiiis  people  wem 
possessed  of  Ae  piire^  conceptions  of  religion.  Seneca 
speaks  of  the  Tuscan  augurs,  as  employing  the  terrors  of 
Jupiter's  lightnings  to  keep  m  awe  tiiose  who  could  only 
be  restramed  from  wickedness  by  fear ;  and  adds,  that  they 
be£bved  the  fliunderof  heaven  to  be  in  the  handis,  not  of 
the  Jupiter  worshipped  by  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol>  and 
o^r  temples,  but  of  a  Supreme  bitelligence,  die  guardian 
and  governor  of  the  universe^  the  maker  and  lord  of  this 
world*  But  he  adds,^  ^'  To  liiis  deity  agree  the  several 
names  of  Fate,  Providence,  Nature,  or  the  universe  sus* 
taining  itself  by  its  own  energy :"  a  doctrine  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  was  held  by  the  Stoics.  On  what  au- 
^^ty  Seneca  ascribed  this  doctrine  to  die  Etrurians  is 
imeertain.  The  tmth  probably  is,  that,  with  other  western 
^nd  northern  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  they  conceived  of 
the  Ddty  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  world,  acting 
upon  an  eternal  mass  to  produce  the  visible  creation. 
The  cosmogony  of  an  anonymous  Etrurian,  preserved  by 
3uidas,^^  confirms  this  opinion.  It  limits  the  duration  oC 
the  universe  to  a  period  of  twelve  thousand  years,  six 
thousand  of  which  passed  in  the  production  of  the  visible 
world,  before  the  formation  of  man.  Another  doctrine^ 
ascribed  to  the  Etrurians,  which  agrees  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Stoics,  is  the  entire  renovation  of  nature  aiter  a  l0ng 
Period,  or  great  year^  when  a  similar  succession  of  Events 

^  The  natkes  of  the  place  him  Tages  name, 
From  whom  tbeTi^icaii  arltf  of  aag'ry  oaroe«       Sbwelu   - 
•  U  xxvilj.  c.  %.     »  QinMl,  Natl  i.^  ii.  c.  41.     »«  Verlj  Tyrtbep.  p.  5i^, 
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would  again  commencie."  Two  ancient  brazen  tablets^ 
which,  from  the  figures  and  inscriptions  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  Egyptian  divinities,  Isis  and  Osiris,^*  have'  been 
ibund  in  Tuscany.  These  afford  some  ground  for  conjeo^ 
turing,  that,  at  the  time  when  Egypt  sent  out  colonies 
westward,  the  knowledge  of  (heir  theology  passed  into 
Etniria.  In  this  manner,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
Etrurians  might  acquire  the  same  notions  concerning  God 
and  the  origin  of  things,  which  had  been  long  before  enter- 
tained in  Egypt  and  the  Bairt. 

The  Romans,  so  illustrious  in  Ihe  annals  of  civil  history, 
afford/  at  the  eatly  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
few  materials  for  the  hist<nry  of  Barbaric  philosophy.   The 
miiy  name  which,  at  this  period,  has  any  pretension  to  be 
admitted  into  the  list  of  philosophers,  is  that  of  Numa^  the 
second  king  crf'Rome.    His  excellent  institutions  of  civil 
policy^  introduced  in  the  infancy  of  a  state  which  owed  it$ 
existence  to  the  force  of  arms^  unquestionably  prov€i  him 
to  have  beien  a  wise  legislator.    It  has  been  strenuously 
maintained,  that  his  wisdom  was  borrowed  from  the  great 
founder  of  one  of  the  Grecian  schools  of  philosophy,  Pytha- 
goras. .  But  the  argumoits  lirged  in  support  of  tiiis  opinion 
arfe  drawn  from  resemblances  between  the  institutions  of 
|4^uma  and  those  of  Pythagoras,  which  areeither  merely  ima* 
ginary>  or  may  easily  be  sup^piosed  to  have  happened,  without 
design,  from  a  similarity  of  situation.  Besides,  there  is  little 
douM,  that  Pydiagoras  the  Samian  lived  more  than  a  cen* 
tury  after  the  time  of  Numa.    And  the  supposition  that 
Numa  was  instnicted  by  another  Pythagoi»s,  a  liacede* 
monian,  who  distinguished  hims^  at  the  Olympic  games, 
in  the  sixteenth  Olympiad,  in  the  third  year  of  which  ^ 
Numa  was  chosen  king  of  Rome,  is  a  mere  conjecture.    It 
is  therefore  most  reasonable  jto  conclude,  that,  e^sccepting 
the  asststance  he  may  foe  supposed  to  have  derived  from 
his  ccMomtrymen,  the  Sabines,  his  plan  of  civilization,  both 
with  respect  to  religion  and  policy,  was  the  product  of  his 
own  abilities.    Livy,  on  this  subject,  says,^  ^^  Nun^  posi^ 
sessed  a  mind  deeply  tinctured  with  virtue,  and  well  fur- 
it  Ptotarch.  Tit  Syll«b        »  Motttfanoon,  torn.  i.  p.  i.  p.  105,  tab.  53, 
^  Before  Christ,  714,  ^  Hist,  1.  i.  c.  8. 18^ 
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nbdied  with  good  piMidple«>  not  so  mach  from  fisrciga 
mslractiOB^  as  from  the  early  habits  of  strict  disciplino, 
wlaeh  he  had  acquired  among  the  Sabines.*"  It  will  be 
readily  acknowledged,  that  Nmna  was  a  great  man,  and  a 
w^  legislator;  perhaps,  as  Phitareh  says,  supmor  %rea 
to  ike  Spartan  Lyowgvs.  But  practical  wisdom  is  not  to 
be  confoanded  wUh  phil<is<^hy .  Tlie  form  of  govtgipmMk 
established  by  Noma  was  rather  the  work  oi  natural  good 
SMMO,  directed  by  i^irtaous  principle,  than  the  result  of 
pUIosoidiical  speculation.^ 

Hie  wise  disoipfiae  which  Numa  introduced  was  iU* 
suited  to  the  geiuas  pf  the  Roman  people,  wbo  were  more 
mcHned  to  pursue  the  glory  of  conquest,  than  to  cultivate 
the  aits  of  peace.  So  prevalent,  at  this  time,  was  die  wA 
Mtary  obaracter  among  &em,  that  it  r^idered  tfiem  a^eiue 
to  all  improvements  in  sci«ice,  and  led  them  to  discourage 
every  approach  of  philosophy,  as  too^iig  to  enfeeble  th^ 
spirit,  aad  conwpt  tiie  mamiers,  of  their  yonOi.^^  . 


CHAP.  XII. 

OP   TttB    PHILOSOPHY   OF    THE     SCYTHIANS,    INCLVDlMO 
THE   THRACIANS    AND    6ET£. 

IN  our  inqD^  into  A%  state  of  Barbaric  philosoirfiy,  Umi 
wly  country  which  now  remains  to  be  eonsddered  is  Scy- 
Ihia;  a  general  name,  wUdi  fon^eriy  included  aU  the 
aofthero  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  but  which,  afber  d|^ 
Oelts  became  a  ^stinet  people  from  the  Scythians,  waf 
cMefly  made  use  of  to  denote  those  northern  regions  wUeh 
tte  fipon  the  eastern  extremity  of  Eurjope,  and  the  west  of 
Ai^a.    Tliis  is  ^  country  which  now  comes  under  notice. 

Pej^dpsti^r  ac)  ftosiii.  Anf.  Rom.  1.  Ui.  c.  8.  Cndwprth's  Inte|l.  Syst  c.  iy. 
§26.  Spon.  Mis.  Ant.  p.  89.  MontfiincoD,  t.  i.  p.  i.  p.  106.  Spanhem.  de 
YmU  9t  ft? tW;  Gjsftc,  t  V,  Tfees,  ^^jraev,  Herbert.  Rel^.  Gei|t.  o.  x.  Hbt 
Critiq.  de  la  Phil.  torn.  iiL  p.  7.  J.  Qmfh  V^f4'  h  fu*  PP^^  A^^-  ^*  ^ 
c.  %  Univeri.  Hiit.  Etn^. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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It  is  universally  attested  by  the  anciei^  that  the  Scy« 
thians^  though  rude  and  illiterate^  were  honest  and  virtuosi. 
^^  No  crime/'  says  an  elegant  Roman  historian/  ^Mses^ 
teemed  among  the  Sc3rthians  more  heinous  than  theft ;  for 
if  any  indulgence  were  given  to  this  criine  among  a  people 
whose  flocks  and  herds  are  necessarily  left  unguarded  in 
the  open  fields^  no  one's  property  would  be  secure ;  they 
donot>  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  covet  gold  and  silver; 
they  are  contented  to  live  upon  milk  and  honey,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  rigom's  of  their  climate,  make  use  of  no 
other  clothing  than  the  undressed  skins  of  beasts/'  Other 
writers  confirm  this  account  of  the  Scythians.^  The  inno- 
cence of  their  manners  can,  however,  only  be  ascribed  to 
their  want  of  the  means  of  luxury  and  excess.  Their  vir- 
tues were  the  natural  effects  of  their  situation,  and  not  the 
firuits  of  cultivation  and  philosophy.  As  the  writer  just 
quoted  judiciously  observes,  ''What  the  Greeks  could  not 
acquire  by  all  the  learning  of  their  wise  men,^and  all  the 
precepts  of  philosophy,  was  given  to  these  barbarians  by 
nature:  of  so  much  more  efficacy,  among  the  latter,  was 
the  ignorance  of  vice,  than  among  the  former,  the  know- 
ledge of  virtue."  They  were  not,  however,  free  from  the 
vices  of  savage  life  :  they  conducted  their  wars  with  great 
cruelty;  and  they  admitted  human  sacrifices  into  their 
religious  rites.  But,  whatever  be  thought  of  the  manners 
of  tiie  Scythiana,  to  give  them  the  appellation  of  philoso- 
pher^, would  be  to  call  a  block  of  marble  a  statue. 

The  uncivilized  state  of  this  nation,  and  their  roving 
manner  of  life,  have  permitted  few  particulars,  either  re- 
specting their  transactions  or  opinions,  to  pass  down  to 
posterity.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  like  the 
Celtic  nations  who  migrated  from  them,  they  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Divinity,  and  the  innnortality  of 
the  soul.  Of  the  foimer,  the  conversation  of  Anacharsis, 
given  by  Plutarcjb,'  is  a  sufficient  proof.  Of  the  latter, 
the  emperor  Julian,  on  the  testimony  of  Trajan,  gives  the 
following  account :  *  "  The  Getae  are  a  most  warlU^e  people, 
not  only  through  their  natural  strength  and  courage,  but 

1  Justin,  LiLc.  2.  >  Herod.  l.iv.    Strabo,  I.  yii.   Q.CurtiaSyLTii. 

c.  8.    Arrum,  L  iv,    Lnciaii  in  Toxari. 
'  Vit.  Solon.  *  In  C»»aiibaf . 
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through  the  inflnence  of  an  opinion  taoght  them  by  Za- 
molxiS;  that  after  death  they  shall  be  removed  to  other 
habitations.  With  this  persuasion,  they  leave  the  world 
vdth  as  little  concern  as  they  would  undertake  a  journey. 
H^odotus^  relates,  that  they  expected  after  death  to  go  to 
Zamolxis.  Pomponius  Mela  says,^  ''  the  Gretse  are  a 
hardy  race,  always  ready  to  meet  death;  but  this  effect  is 
produced  by  different  opinions :  some  think  that  the  soiils 
of  the  dead  return  to  life;  others,  that  though  they  do  not 
return,  they  are  not  extinct,  but  pass  to  a  happier  state ; 
whilst  others  have  no  other  opinion  concerning  death,  thtiii 
that  it  is  better  than  life.'"  Hence  the  contempt  of  death, 
and  the  funeral  exultations  which  were  common  among  the 
Thracians  and  Gretse.^ 

Several  Greek  writers  take  particular  notice  of  the  $cy- 
Hdan  Abaris.  Jamblichus,  among  other  idle  tales,  with 
'  which  his  life  of  Pythagoras  abounds,  mentions®  Abaris  as 
a  disciple  of  that  philosopher,  and  relates  many  wonders 
which  he  performed  by  means  of  an  arrow  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  Apollo.  He  also  gives  the  particulars  of  a  ccin- 
versation  which  he  had  with  Pjrthagoras,  whilst  the  latter 
was  detained  prisoner  by  Phalaris,  the  tyrant.  But  the 
narratidn  is  filled  with  so  many  marvellous  circumstances, 
and  chronological  errors,  that  it  deserves  little  credit.  Of 
the  latter  we  shall  mention  one  example.  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  time  of  a  general  plague,^  Abaris  was  sent  from  the 
Scyttiians  on  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians.  This  plague 
happened  in  the  third  ^®  Olympiad."  Now,  it  appears, 
from  a  learned  contest  between  Bentley  on  one  side,  and 
Boyle,  Dodwell,  and  Wotton,  on  the  other,  that  Phalaris 
(in  whose  presence  Abaris  is  said  to  have  disputed  with 
Pythagoras)  did  not  exercise  his  tyranny,  at  the  most, 
longer  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  that  his  death  happened 
not  earlier  than  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty-seventh  Olym- 
piad,^ which  is  the  opinion  of  Bentley,  nor  later  than  the 
first  year  of  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad,^''  which  is  the  date 
txed  by  Dodwell.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  Abaris  could 
not  ha¥e  lived,  both  at  the  time  of  the  general  plague  men- 

*  L.  i V.  p.  280.    •  L.  ii.  0.  1 .    » Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c  «.    *  P.  1 16. 136. 148. 
»  Siddas  et  Harpocratio  in  Abajrid.      ><^  B.  C.  708.      "  Harpoe.  «t  Sdid  * 
in  n^^jc*^*         "B.C. 64©.        "B.C,504. 
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HoheA  ^bove^  and  during  the  tyrdOMiy  ^  HiAlaifB.^^  Vnb 
time  when  Abaris  flo^shed,  may^  i^tili  some  degree  of  ^r^ 
bability,  be  fixed  about  the  third  Olytn^d;  and  there 
seems  Uttle  reason  to  ddtibt^  that  like  Einpedooles^  Epitne- 
nides^  Pythagoras^  abd  others,  he  w^d:  f rota  j^late  to  plactd^ 
imposing  upon  <]le  vnlgar  by  fillse  pretensioas  to  sni^em^ 
tural  growers.  He  passed  tfirough  Greece,  Italy,  and  nian/ 
other  eountries/giving  forth  oiaeiiiar  predictions,  prettod- 
Hig  t6  heal  diseases  by  incaittation,  and  praettsinlg  othto 
arts  of  imposture.^^  Hence  the  &buhnis  tafes  cdncermug 
AbiDris  grew  np  into  an  entire  histoty,  writt^  by  Herteli* 
ifes.^^  Some  of  the  htter  platon!std>  m  their  «^1  agaimt 
Christianity^  collected  these  and  other  iaMes,  and  ei^hibtt-^ 
ed  them,  not  without  large  additions  from  their  own  fwiite 
imf^nations^  in  opposition  to  the  mk'aeles  of  tJhrist.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  confidently  condnded  coUcemiii^ 
Abaris,  that  he  has  a  bettct  titJe  to  a  pHtce  axn^n^  iiii^d*^ 
tors,  than  among  philo^phers. 

Very  difflerent  from  this  #as  the  tjharacter  of  Atmckmlr^. 
He  was  of  thfet  race  of  Scythians^  who,  from  their  wsoider- 
ing  life  are  called  Nmnadhd.  He  \tas  the  brodier  of  a  Scy^ 
thian  prince.  Having  been  early  instructed  by  his  motlic»>, 
a  native  of  Greece,  in  the  Greek  tengtiag:e^  and  prei£m4fif 
the  pursuits  of  wisdom  #o  those  of  sunbition,  he  left  his  na- 
tive country  in  the  first  year  of  the  forty-seventh  01ylii]^ia4> 
and  visited  Atiiens.^^  Here  he  met  with  Toxaris,  his  ooub- 
tryman,  who  conducted  him  to  tjieitouseof  Solon,  lite  £flt- 
mous  Athenian  legi^al<»r.  When  he  tmme  to  the  hoc»e,  he 
desired  one  of  the  atte^idants  to  inform  his  master^  that  Ana- 
cha^s,  a  Scy^an,  was  at  the  door,  and  teq^ef^ted  to  be 
received  into  the  hou^e,  as  his  guest  and  friend.^  To  tUB 
fttessage,  Solon's  answer  was,  that,  '^  friefifdsinps  are  be^t 
formed  at  hoiido."  To  which  Anaoharsifi  rq^lied^  ^^  Then 
let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make  m^e  his^end^  and  receive 
me  into  his  house/'  Sok^,  ^ruok  in&  the  sman^ioss  of  tiie 
reply,  admitted  htm  a^  his  gae^,  and  ^diig  him,  on  ad* 
count  of  hi!s  good  sehse  and  probity,  wor ^  ^f  bis  eosfi- 

>*  Conf.  fiayle  in  Abarid.  T"abric.    Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  46^, 

*^  Cteni.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.     Apollon.  MiraBjt  Hist.  e.  4.    Plato  in  Chai^ 

mide.    Baylein  Abar.    ^^  Plot.  And.  Foot    »  hMrU  I U^  103.   Saidan. 

Conf.  LuGiatL  Anach.        *•  Fkitsrch.  Yit  Soioii.  hiit 
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on  his  pfeurt^  becavi^  attch  ^m  admim:  of  Solon,  that  Ike  cofr- 
stently  tasoci«t«d  with  klm>  till  he  made  himself  toaster  of 
bJl  the  fcfiowledge  which  that  xdae  nan  possessed.  INning 
hii  itsidence  in  Athens^  he  was  honoured  with  the  priri*- 
lege  of  €iti»eQshtp»  an  lMiK>nr  bever  before  conferred  upon 
a  barbaiian.^ 

After  the  death  of  Solon^  Aaacharsis  travelled  throiq^  m 
gseatpaiiof  the  world  m  search  of  wisdom,  and  at  last  m*- 
tnmed  into  his  own  connlry,  pirobabljr  wi&  the  hope  of 
€ie9inHm£catmg  to  his  countrym^a  the  wis^n  he  had  ac- 
iinmd  in  Greece^  Bat  they  were  too  much  attached  to 
tfaek  4»ld  epinioas  aiid  customs^  to  endure  wi&  patience  tlie 
hold  attempts  which  be  made,  to  introduce  am<mg  them  the 
jnstitiftions  an^  manners  of  ike  Greeks.  As  he  was  one 
day  hanthig,  an  arrow,  sent,  as  some  say,  irantfae  hand  of 
bis  broih^  put  an  end  to  his  Me.  He  lamented,  with  ins 
last  breath,  tiie  jealousy  and  felly  of  his  countryme%  whe 
would  not  suffer  one  wiser  than  themselves  to  live  nmtig 
tbem%  / 

AnachSffsis  was  famous  for  a  ma^y  and  nervous  Idnd  of 
language,  which  was  called,  from  his  country,  Scythian  do- 
ijfaence.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  anchor  and  tim 
potter's  wheel;  but  Hu^e  instruments  weie  known  before 
his  time;  pei^aps  he  first  introduced  the  use  of  them  among 
the  ^qy4hians%^  AsMrn^  mas^  odier  ii^^ous  sayingB, 
ascribed  tqr  La^iius  to  Anacharsis,  are  the  foUowhiEg:-^ 
Being  disked,  hy  what  means  a  man  addicted  to  iatempep- 
imce  Bughtbe  tsuight  sobriety,  he  replied,  by  plachig  be- 
fore his^yes  a  drunken  man.  The  vine,  lae  said,  bears  three 
^kindsof  fruit;  the  first,  pleasure;  the  second,  intoxication; 
th^  third>  remorse.  An  Athenian  of  iniamous  character  up- 
braicUng  Mm  with  being  a  Scythian,  be  said-^^'  My  country 
is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  me,  bxA  you  are  a  dtsgrace  to  your 
coiintjQrv'^  The  epiiMles,  which  bear  his  name,  were 
probably  produoed  a:t  a  later  pedod,  in  ttie  school  of  tiie 
S^^ists. 

At  the  same  time  with  Anacharsis  flourished  Toxaris, 
who,  from  an  impatiept  thirst  after  knowledge,  left  his  mfe 

^  €lefii,  Ale«.  Strotn.  1.  i.  p.  30S. 

*  Laert  Snidas.  Anach.    Strabo,  1.  irii.    S«n«c.  £p.'dO. 
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and  children  in  Scyttia,  and  went  to  reside  at  Atbeas. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Solon^  and  other  wise 
men,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learning  which  the> 
times  would  afford.  He  studied  the  art  of  medicine,  and 
for  many  years  practised  it  with  great  reputation  in  Athens, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  His  desire  of  wisdom,  his  can* 
did  temper,  and  the  sobriety  of  his  manners,  procured  him 
general  esteem.  After  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
sepulchral  monument  and  statue ;  and  superstition  ascribed 
a  healing  virtue  even  to  his  tomb.^^ 

But  the  most  celebrated  name  am<mg  the  Scythians  was 
Zamolxis,  whom  many  rejyresent,  not  only  as  tiie  father  of 
wisdom  with  respect  to  the  Scjrthians,  but  as  the  teacher  of 
th6  doctrines  of  immortality  and  transmigration  to  the  Cel- 
tic Druids,  and  to  Pythagoras.**  Otiiers  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a-servant  of  Pythagoras,  who,  after  having  at- 
tended him  into  Egypt,  obtained  his  manumission,  and 
taught  his  master's  doctrine  among  the  Getae.  But  there 
can  be  ncrdoubt,  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  known 
to  the  northern  nations  long  before  the  time  of  Pjrthago- 
ras ;  and  Herodotus,  mentioning  a  common  tradition,  tiiat 
Zamolxis  was  a  Pythagorean,  expressly  says,**  that  he 
flourished  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  Pjrthagoras.  Hie 
whole  story  of  the  connexion  of  Zamolxis  with  P}rthagoras 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  ad- 
vance the  fame  of  their  master.  F)*om  the  general  testimony 
of  the  ancients,  it  appears,  that  Zamolxis  was  a  Thraciiein, 
who  in  a  very  remote  period  taught  the  Scythians  the  doc- 
trine of  .the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  whose  name  they,  after 
his  death,  enrolled  among  the  divinities,  and  with  whom 
they  assured  themselves  that  they  should  dwell  in  the  invi- 
sible world.  Herodotus  relates,  that,  on  certain  festal  so- 
lemnities, they  chose  by  lot  several  persons,  who  were  to 
be. sent  as  messengers  to  Zamolxis,  and  that  tiiey  put  them 
to  deajth,  by  throwing  them  up  into  the  air,  and  catching 
them,  as  they  fell,  upon  the  points  of  their  spears ;  a  story, 
which  is  the  more  credible,  as  it  is  well  known  tiiat  the  prac- 


"  Lucian.  in  Toxari;  Scytb.    Fabric.  BibltGr.  voL  xiii.  p.  438. 
^  Origen.  Phiiog.  c.  xxv.  p.  170.    Sa^af.  Ztaaolx,    Strabo^  1.  TiL 
»  L.  iv.  c.  05. 
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tice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  prevailed  among  the  Scy- 
tinans  and  Thracians.^ 

These  particnlars  concerning  the  Scythians  are  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  tibieir  wisdom  was  rather  practical  than  specu- 
lative, consistent  with  rude  manners,  and  adapted  to  the 
military  character. 

From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  several  nations  which  have 
passed  under  our  notice,  we  must  conclude,  that  Ihe  Bar- 
baric philosophy  was  very  different,  in  its  leading  charac- 
ters, from  the  philosophy  afterwards  studied  and  taught 
among  the  Gre^s.  It  was  indeed  employed  upon  impor- 
tant subjects,  both  Divine  and  humlEui ;  but,  instead  of  in- 
vestigating truth  from  clear  principles,  and  by  legitimate 
methods  of  reasoning,  it  relied  chiefly  upon  tradition,  and 
gave  its  simple  and  easy  assent  to  doctrines  and  fables 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  priests. 

In  the  midst  of  every  appearance  of  ignoranoe,^supersti- 
Hon,  and  imposture,  it  is,  however,  an  important  fact,  that 
tte  doctrines  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  inmiortality  of 
flie  soul,  were  universally  received.  "  Who  does  not  ad- 
mire (says  JSlian  ^  the  wisdom  of  the  Barbarians,  none  of 
whom  ever  fell  into  the  atheistical  absurdities  of  Eumerus, 
Diagoras,  Epicurus,  and  other  philosophers  ?  No  Indian, 
Cdt,  or  Egyptian,  «ver  questioned,  whether  there  were 
godi^,  or  whether  they  concerned  themselves  in  the  affairs 
of  men.''^ 

*•  Laert  L  TiiL  §  2.    Julian  in  CsBsaiibns.    JambL  Yit  Pyth.  p.  146. 

«  Var.  HistXii.  C.31. 

«  Vidend.  Rudbeck  in  Atlantid.  p.  62.  Voss.  de  Sect.  Phil.  c.  iii.  §  I. 
loniandes  de  Rebus  Geticis.  Claverins  Germ.  Ant.  1.  L  e.  34.  Bornet 
jkrch.  1.  L  0. 2. 
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OF  THE  FABUliOUS  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  CREBKS* 

From  tbe  Bart»m<r  oatiooa,  we  now  puss  oa  tQ  tb9 
QweikM;  it  people  di«tJuogaished^  ^most  trim  fbe  iii£uicy 
of  tti w  dtitoatioft,  by  the  pursuit  of  wji^aw  ^^  tewwng ; 
futtoog  wboio«  after  they  had  iv^ceiv^  the  ^«iaapti  of 
knowledge  from  Barharuu^  philosophy  fo^J^i  a  «§tt}#0 
habitation. 

Greece  wa($  first  ciyili^dd  by  cojoijies  fr<»»  ^ypt,  Phe- 
aicia,  Hiraoe,  and  other  coBi^i49S.  The$e  we^e  w4«r  thu 
government  of  wise  men,  who  not  o»ly  *»bdwd  the  fci;9^ 
tJity  of  an  ignorant  populace  by  dvil  inatitirtiiwiS;,  but  <wrt 
about  thean  the  strong  chain  of  rfiigUm,  aud  tb#  ^^  of  th# 
gods.  Whatever  dogmas  they  had  been  taug^t^  m  fluw 
respective  couiMxies,  concerning  things  Divio^  and  bumem 
they  delivered  to  H^^s^  neW'-fonned  societi^^  with  th^  4^ 
sign  of  bringing  them  under  the  restraint  of  virtuous  di^c^ 
pline.  Hence  the  aspect  of  sacred  philosophy  was  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  Phoroncus  and  Ce- 
crops  being  Egyptians/  Cadmus  a  Phenician,  aud  Orpheps, 
a  Thracian,^  each  of  these  would,  of  i}om:B&,  briug  iwte 
Greece,  with  their  several  colonies,  the  religious  and  phUa>- 
sophical  tenets  of  their  respective  nations,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  diversity  of  opinion. 

The  practice  of  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the 
people  under  the  disguise  of  fable,  which  universally  pre- 
vailed in  ISgypt,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Phenicians, 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  28.  Herod.  1.  ii.  Pausanias  in  Ar- 
cad.    Euseb  in  Chron. 

*  Aristoph.  in  Ranis.  Earip.  in  Rhaeso.  Nonni  Collect  i.  ad  calc.  Na- 
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Thmciani^,  aind  i^Qm  b«rl>a«oiiii  ^iMv>n^  was  iotroditced 
among  ihe  Gie^  by  the  firpt  fouod^rs  of  their  states. 
They  bad  seen  the  ^fect  of  ibi^  mode  of  instruction  in 
countries  already  settled^  and  they  judged  it  particular^ 
jsuitable  to  thi^r  design  of  bringing  new-formed  state/mnd^r 
the  yoke  of  authority.  "  It  was  not  possible/  says  Strabo,' 
^^to  lead  a  promiscuous  multitude  to  religicm  and  virtue^  by 
philosophical  harangues ;  this  cpuld  only  be  effected  by  the 
Aid  of  «pw3tition^  by  ptod^s  and  fables.  The  thunder- 
boll^  ihe  eogis,  the  tiident,  the  spear,  torches  and  snakes, 
were  tiie  Jnstruments  made  use  of  by  the  founders  of  statos 
to  terrify  the  if^orant  vulgar  into  subjection.'' 

That  the  first  authors  of  ^  the  Grecian  fables  meant 
them  as  ydiicles  of  instruction,  cannot  be  doubted.^  But 
•it  is  ni^pv  become  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracti- 
cable^ to  decipher  their  meaning.  And  it  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived^,that  this  must  be  the  case,  by  any  one  who  recol- 
lects how  imperfectiy  we  are  acquainted  with  the  history, 
opinions,  .manners,  and  other  circumstances  of ''the  times 
when  the  Grecian  mythology  was  formed,  and  from  what  a 
/Variety  of  sources  it  was  derived.*  Of  these  the  two  prin- 
cipal were  the  custom^  of  ranking  public  benefactors,  after 
their  death,  among  the  gods ;  and  the  practice  ^  of  applying 
idlegories  and  fables  to  natural  objects. and  appearances. 
The  origin  of  the  w<»rld,  and  the  production  of  natural  bo- 
dies, were  very  early  clothed  in  fable,  in  the  cosmogonies 
of  Ae  Egyptians^  Phenicians,  Thracians^  and  other  nations.: 
and  these  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Greeks. 

Another  custom  which  has  very  much  contributed  to 
cast  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  fabulous  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  is  that,  which  in  early  times  prevailed  among 
them,  of  giving  their  mythological  doctrines  a  poetical  dress. 
Tliese  were  commonly  chosen  as  subjects  of  verse,  and 
every  poet  enlarged  and  moulded  tiie  ancient  fables,  accord- 
ing to  the  fertility  or  luxuriancy  of  his  own  fancy ;  so  that 
they  were  not  only  increased  from  time  to  time  without 
limit,  but  so  altered,  that  their  original  features  could 
scarcely  be  perceived.  * 

»  L.  i.  *  Veralam.  de  Sap.  Vet  Pref. 

^  Vid.  Bocbarti  Geogr.  Sac.  Clerid.  Not  ad  Hesiodam. 

«  Plin.  Hist  Nat  1.  ii.  c.  17.  "*  Biooys.  Halic.  Antiq.  L  I. 
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The  fabidous  i>hilosophy  of  the  Greeks  being  from  these 
and  other  causes  involved  in  great  obscurity,  we  shall  pass 
wHh  all  possible  expedition  through  tiiis  dark  and  unpro- 
fitable region;  leaving. the  solution  of  those  mythological 
enigmas,  which  have  so  loiiig  amused  the  learned,  to'  more 
fertile  imaginations. 

The  first  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  phild- 
sophy  and  the  arts,  is  Promethem.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  his  weU-known  story .^  Various  conjectures  have 
been  framed  concerning  it.  Some  have  imagined,  that  in 
&e  person  and  fable  of  Prometheus  they  have  found  the 
history  of  Adam ;  others  have  applied  them  to  Noah ;  otheils 
to  Moses  :^  they  might,  with  as  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, have  applied  them  to  the  Chinese  Fohi.  Perhaps 
the  truth  is,  that  Pronjietheus  was  an  Egyptian,  or  a  Scy- 
fiiian,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in  several  necessary  arts^ 
particularly  in  the  use  of  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  melting 
metals,  and  who  afterwards  suffering  captivity  was  rescued 
by  Hercules.^^  This  account  of  the  fable  is  at  least  as 
probable  as4hose  philosophical  explanations,  which  supF- 
pose  a  kind  of  refinement,  unknown  at  the  early  period 
when  this  fable  was  first  received. 

Linus,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Homer,  is  celebrated 
among  the  first  authors  of  Grecian  verse,  and  is  said  to 
have  invented  Lyric  poetry.  He  wrote  a  cosmogony,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  preserved  by  Laertius."  He  was  an 
eminent.master  of  music  and  verse,  and  is  said  to  have  in- 
structed  Hercules,  Thamy ris,  and  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  fabu- 
lous ages,  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  of  religion  and 
philosophy.  His  name  is  as  illustrious  among  the  Greeks, 
as  that  of  Zoroaster  among  the  Persians,  of  Buddas  among 
the  Indians,  or  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  among  the  Egyptians. 
But  we  cannot  rely  with  certainty  upon  the  remaining  re*- 

•  Hesiod.  Oper.  v.  46.  Theog.  i^.  620.  0?id.  Met.  1.  i*  Natalis  Co- 
mis  M^thol.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

»  Hueti  Bern,  Ev.  pr.  iv.  c.  8.  §  7.  Bochart.  Geog.  L  i.  c.  2.  Fabricii 
Cod.  Ps.  t.  i.  261. 

w  Conf.  ^sohyli  Prometb.  vinct.    Natalis  Comes,  p  328.  Herod. 

"  Jj.  i.  §  4.  Sextus  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  i.  §  204.  Died.  Sic.  1.  iii.  p.  140. 
Suidai.  Pausan  in  Baeoticis,  p.  767. 
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cords  of  his  life  and  opinions.  For  it  has  happeiied  to 
Orpheus^  as  to  many  other  wise  men  of  antiquity;  that  spu- 
rious writings  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  modem 
tenets,  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  world  ujider  the  sane- 
.tion  of  his  name.^^  It  has  even  been  questioned,  whetiier 
Orpheus  ever  existed.  Cicero  asserts,"  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  the  poet  Or- 
pheus. But  no  passage  of  this  kind  is  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Aristotle;  and  the  opinion  is  contra- 
dicted by  tiie  general  testimony  of  the  ancients,  who  relate, 
that  Orpheus  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  who  flourished  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Greece.** 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates,*^  that,  *' having  been  instructed 
in  the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  country, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  became  an  eminent  master 
of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  music."  Hius  qualified,  he 
came  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  at  that  time  a  rude  and 
unenlightened  people,  and  by  the  united  powers  of  poetry, 
religion,  and  philosophy,  civilized  their  manners.  Such 
were  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  genius  and  wis- 
dom, that,  in  the  language  of  fable,  his  music  is  said  to 
have  captivated  the  attention  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  even 
to  have  commanded  rocks,  woods,  and  rivers : 

Quern  Deum,  cujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago, 
Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo, 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae. 
Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
Flmninum  cursus,  celeresque  ventos, 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canons 

Ducere  quercus.  *^  * 

"  Fabric  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  1 10.  "  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  L  iv.  c.  25.     Plato  de  Rep.  I.  x.  'Ubid.     » 

»« Hor.  Carm.  1.  i.  Od.  xii. 


-What  God,  whose  baUowed  naiiie 
The  sportive  image  of  the  voire 
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Orpkeus  hi  said  to  have  improve  (be  Iy9^>  by  imare^mng 
the  number  of  ita  stringy  from  four  to  seven.  To  bim  a)sa 
IS  ascribed  tbe  ioYentioii  of  hesameter  yerse.^  He>  doubt* 
less>  excelled  in  poetry  of  Taridud  kinds>  hnt  it  is  jusfl]^ 
qn^stibned  whether  he  committed  any  of  his^  verses  to^w1lt« 
ing.  Hp  possessed  great  skill  in  the  lU't  of  medicine.  Per- 
haps  iMs  (Circumstance  may  serve  to  expkon  the  faUe  of 
his  recalling  his  wife  Eurydice  from  hell.^^  The  particulars 
of  llis  death  are  Tanously  related  by  different  writers ;  but 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  died  by  violent  means.^^ 
Af{er  his  deadi  he  was  ranked  among  tl^  divinities. 

'The  instruments  which  Orpheus  made  use  of,  in  govem- 
ing  and  instructing  the  ignorant  Greeks,  were  poetry,  music, 
fnedicine,  magic,  and  astrology,  which  he  had  learned  in 
]Bgypt.^  Having  been  accustomed,  both  h^e  and  in  his 
own  country,  to  the  allegorical  mode  of  instruction,  he  comr 
municated  to  Aem  &e  doctrines  of  religicHi  in  a  mytholo-* 
gtcal  form.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  iSeusiniaa 
and  Panathaenean  mysteries,  and  other  reUgious  institu- 
tions. It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  tbe  circumstanee 
of  his  being  a  Thracian,  that  the  Grecian  rites  of  religion 
were  called  ^ptf<nctia.^^ 

^  There  were  many  ancient  poems  which  bore  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  they  wer^  really 
his.  Aristotle^  speaks  doubtingly  of  these  poems,  as  c6m* 
monly  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Hesiod  and  Homer  are  called 
by  Herodotus  the  oldest  Greek  poets.  Cicero  and  some 
other  writers  expressly  ascribe  them  to  some  philosophers 

ShaH  through  the  shades  of  Helicoa  resound^ 
On  Pindus,  or  on  Htiemas  ever  cool. 
From  whence  the  forests,  itt  confusion  wild. 

To  -vocal  Orpheus  urg'd  theur  way ; 
Who  by  his  mother's  art,  harmonious  muse. 
With  soft  delay  could  stop  the  fatting  streams. 
And  winged  winds,  with  strings  of  concert  sweet, 

Powerful  the  listening  oaks  to  lead.  FRANeiS4 

^  Antipat.  Sidonii  Anthol.  1.  iii.  p.  dSS.  P^usan.  Eliac.  p.  605.  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat  1.  XXV.  c.  2.  »« Virg.  Georg.  iv, 

»  Pausan.  in  Baeotic.  p.  586.  Eliac.  1.  c.  Ovid.  Metam^  I.  X.  ▼.  83. 
Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  130.  ^  Luciati  AitroK 

"  Suidas.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  6er.  Caianbt^n.  Excre*  Antibaron. 
Xvi.  p.  391.    Burnet  AichflsoL  Ph^  e^  ix.  f*  Pe  anima^ 
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«f1iie' Pythagorean  sckod.^  Oq  the  other  side,  Plato  ^^ 
cites  verses  from  Orpheus,  and  even  Cicero^  speaks  of  Or^- 
pheus  as  one  of  the  ancient  poets.  Diodoms  Sionlus^ 
affinns  Orpheus  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  excellent 
poem ;  and  several  Christian  fatheits  mention  a  work,  called 
lepoc  XiJyoc,  or  the  Sacred  Word,  which  was  written  by  some 
follower  of  Pythagoras,  and  founded  upon^traditionary  doc- 
trines of  Orpheus.  All  that  can  be  concluded  witli  proba- 
bility is,^  that  before  the  time  of  Herodotas  there  were 
veDses  wUeh  were  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  but  which  were 
probably  not  writt^i  by  himself,  but  collected  after  his  time 
from  traditionary  remains  of  his  doctrine  and  poems.  Of 
these  ancient  O^hic  verses  we  have  several  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  Eusebius,^  Cedrenus,^  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,^  Proclus,^*  and  Apuleius;^^  besides  which 
there  are  others,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  forgery.  The 
Orphic  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Eschenbach,  in  a 
treatise  entitled  He  Poest  Orphica,^  As  these  fragments 
are  almost  the  only  sources  of  our  information  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  Orpheus,  we  shall  quote  the  following  spe- 
cimens : 

TovvtKa  tfvv*  w  Ttavrl  Atoc  itaSiv  evroc  ^nJj^^jy, 
AHifM^  iipsiifs  if^  oifpavov  &y\aop  if^pog, 
Tl6vT<m  r'  arpvyiTovy  yaitjQ  r  epiicvMo^  ttipif 
'[hceavdQ  re  fAiyag,  Kal  velara  Tdprcipa  yaiijcy ' 
Kal  irorafiog,  Kal  ttIvtoq  awEip^TOQ  &XXd  ts  wavTOy 
TtcLVTiQ  r'  ii^dvaToi  fiaKopeg  ^eoi,  »)^£  ^icuvai 
"Otow  r*  iny  yfyowra,  koi  ij<rTBpov  oinroi  ^hXKev 
'E/ykviTO'    Zriros  5*  kvl  yaffripi  tnippa  ireijiVKei,  ^ 

''Wherefore,  belonging  to  the  universe,  were,  withili  Jupi- 
ter, the  glorious  height  of  the  spacious  ethereal  heaven ;  the 
wide  extent  of  the  unsubdued  sea  and  magnificent  earth ; 
tbe  vast  ocean,  the  profound  Tartarus,  the  rivers  and  foun- 
tainsv  and  all  other  things,  together  with  the  happy  immor- 
tals^ both  male  and  female :  whatever  has  been  or  will  be, 
is  produced  within  Jiq)iter." 

»Nat.I>.Li.Surdas.  •*^De  Legibns,!.  vni.  »Ib.  Lii. 

=»L.  iii.  c.  25.  ^  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  120. 

*  Prep.  1.  iii.  c.  9.  xiii.  12.  et  Ghfon.  »  Chronagr.  p.  ^. 

»3tK)».  1.  V.  p.  649.  «  Ib  TiraaBura,  p.  96.  »  D©  Mundo. 

^  Trajcct.  1689. 120.  ?*  Proclas  in  Timpani,  p.  95. 
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In  the  book  De  Mundo,  translated  by  Apoleius  we  have 
these  lines: 

Zsi/Q  vp&TOQ  yiptro,  Zevg  wfrraroc  ap'^iKipavvoCf 
ZtvQ  Kr«^aX^,  ZevQ  fiitrim'  Atoc  5*  ttc  iravra  rtrvicrai^ 
Zfvf  aptrriv  ykviTOy  Ztvg  dfippOTog  iirXero  vvfi<^ti* 
Ztvg  iro^fitjv  ya/iyc  ra  Koi  ovpavov  acrrepoiVTog* 
Zevc  irvolfj  iravTiifP ;  Zivc  ciica/*ara  wvpoQ  op^if 
ZiVQ  TcovTOV  /otfa'     Zevc  ^Xiog  riM  treXiiVff 
Zcvc  (iaffiKevc*     Zsvs  avTOQ  airavrtay  Ap^iyevt^Xog' 
'El/  KpcLTOS  etc  AaifAiav  yevero,  fiiyag  iip^bs  iLiravrnv* 
Yldyra  yap  er  fieyaX^  ZifivoQ  rah  (riSifiari  icclrau 

^^  Jupiter,  the  lofty  thunderer,  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  tod 
the  middle ;  all  things  proceed  from  him :  the  immortalJu-' 
piter  is  both  male  and  female :  the  spacious  earth  and  starry 
heavens  are  Jupiter :  Jupiter  is  the  breath  of  all  things,  the 
irresistible  energy  of  fire,  and  the  source  of  the  sea :  Jupiter 
is  king ;  he  is  the  parent  of  all :  there  is  one  power,  one 
divinity,  one  ruler  of  all ;  for  all  things  are  contained  within 
the  vast  body  of  Jupiter/* 

'  Again, 

Tlavra  tah  Kpv^g,  civdic  ^aoc  ec  voXvytf^ig 
MeXXcv  ttTTo  Kpa^lrjg  TTpof^ipsiv,  woXv^ivKeXa  pi(iav.^ 

'^  Hiding  all  things  within  himself,  he  at  length  sent  forth 
Divine  productions  from  his  bosom  into  the  cheerful  light." 

From  these  and  other  fragments  of  Orpheus,  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  Orphic  doctrine  concerning  God  and 
nature  may  be  deduced, 

God,  from  all  eternity,  contained  within  himself  the  un- 
formed principles  of  the  material  world,  and  consisted  of  a 
compound  nature,  active  and  passive.^  By  the  energy  of 
the  active  principle,  he  sent  forth  from  himself,  at  the  com- 
'  mencement  of  a  certain  finite  period,  all  material  and  spi- 
ritual beings,  which  partake,  in  different  degrees,  of  the 
Divine  nature.  All  beings,  proceeding  originally  from  God, 
will,  after  certain  purgations,  return  to  him'.  The  universe 
itself  will  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  afterwards  renewed.^ 

*^  Proclus  iu  Timaeum,  p.  95.       ^    ^  Af^ivoflvXw. 
wPlut.  Defect.  Orac.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  y.  549.    PfQclua  in  Tim. 
l.ii,p.49. 
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An  Orphic  fragment  is  preserved  by  Atheiiagoras,'®  in 
X^hich  fhe  formation  of  the  world  is  represented  imder  the 
emblem  of  an  egg ;  formed  by  the  union  of  Night,  or  Chaos^ 
and  Ether^  which  at  length  burst,  and  disclosed  the  forms 
of  nature.  The  meaning  of  this  allegory  probably  is,  that 
by  the  energy  of  the  Divine  active  principle  upon  the  eter- 
nal mass  of  passive  matter,  the  visible  world  was  pro- 
duced.^ 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Orpheus  the  doctrine  sinca 
maintained  by  Spinoza,  which  confounds  the  Deity  with 
the  universe,  making  him  the  To  TJay.^  But  the  doctrine 
of  emanation,  which  supposes  that  the  principles  of  all 
things  were  originally  in  God,  and  at  length  flowed  from 
him,  is  consonant  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Orphic  frag- 
ments, and  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  the  real  doctrine 
of  Orpheus,  as  it  prevailed,  in  the  most  remote  times^ 
through' the  East,  and  passed  thenCe,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  to  the  North. 

The  human  soul,  Orpheus,  after  the  Thracians  and  Egypt- 
tians,  from  whom  he  derived  his  philosophy,  held  to  be  im- 
mortal. Diodorus  Siculus  relJttes,*^  that  he  was  the  first 
who  ta^ght  (that  is  among  the  Greeks)  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  future  happiness 
of  the  good.  That  this  doctruie  was  commonly  received 
among  the  followers  of  Orpheus  appears  from  the  following 
anecdote : — A  priest  of  Orpheus,  wlio  was  exceedingly  poor 
and  wretched,  boasting  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  that  all  who 
were  admitted  into  the  Orphic  mysteries  would  be  happy 
after  death,  Philip  said  to  him,  "  Why  then  do  you  not 
immediately  die,  and  put  an  end  to  your  poverty  and 
misery?'*  The  planets  and  the  moon  Orpheus  conceived 
to  be  habitable  worlds,  and  the  stars  to  be  fiery  bodies  like 
the  sun:  he  taught  that  they  are  animated  by  divinities ;  an 
opinion,  which  had  been  conunonly  received  in  the  East, 
and  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  other  Grecian  philosophers.*^ 

«  Legat.  pro  Christ,  p.  18.  ed  Par.  »  Plut.  Quest.  Conv.  I.  ii. 

«See  Cudworth's  Intell.  Syst.  b.  iv.  c.  17.  *'  L.  i.  p.  86. 

*»Plat.  Placit  Phil.  I.  ii.  c.  13.    Procl.  in  Tim.  L  iv.  p.  28S.    Siiidas 
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Among  ibe  disciples  of  Orpheus,  ilie  mdet  'cikibf?M&  is 
'Musausf^  an  Aliienian  philosopher  and  poet.  He  cok- 
thined  and  improved  the  mysterioiis  rites  of  religion  trhioh 
Orpheas  had  introduced,  and  wrote  poems  concerning  the 
gods  and  natnre ;  of  which,  however,  there  are  no  remains. 
Laertius  says,^  that  he  made  the  first  sphere;  but  be  was 
probably  misled  by  the  title  of  a  poem  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Musseus,  de  Splusra.  The  doctrine  which  be 
taught  was,  that  all  thmgs  are  produced  from  one,  and 
shall  be  resolved  into  thetsame;  tui  Orphic  doctrme,  which 
is  the  first  principle  of  the  system  of  emimation,  and  the 
foundation  of^  the  ancient  theogonfes.  M«saeus  died  at 
Phalerae;  and  the  Athenians  honoured  him  with.u  sepul- 
chral m<muinent.  His  son  EumolpmSy  following  his  steps, 
wrote  concerning  the  ^  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Thamyris  and 
Amphion  were,  at  this  period,  famous  for  their  skill  in 
music  and  poetry.**  The  latter,  after  the  example  of  Or- 
pheus, employed  the  united  powers  ^of  music  ai^l  philo^ 
sophy  in  civilizing  the  Thebans : 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  faedo  deterruit  Orpheus ; 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones : 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanas  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet.    Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secefnere,  sacra  profanis ; 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago ;  dare  jura  maritis ; 
Oppida  mbliri ;  leges  incidere  ligno ; 
Sip  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.^ 


in  Orph.  Stobsens,  ].  i*  p.  54.  ed  Cant.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  1.  p.  132.  Clenu 
Alex.  Strom.  L  t.  p.  549. 
^  Suidas.  ♦♦  L.  i.  §  3.  '^  Hor.  Carm.  xi.  2. 

^  Hors.  Ars.  Poet.  t.  391. 

The  wood-bom  race  of  men  when  Orpbeas  tam'd, 

From  acorns  and  from  mutual  blood  reclaimed. 

This  priest  divine  was  fabled  to  assuage 

The  tiger's  fierceness/ and  the  lion's  rage. 

Thus  rose  the  Theban  wall ;  Amphion's  Ijre,. 

And  sopthing  voice,  the  list*nii^  stones  inspire. 
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Not  in&tidr  to  Aiii]^on  in  fame  ifas^  JfelmpM^^.aa 
Argiir6»  wlio  fl<mxtiAed  before  the  iVejan  mm.  Ha;^^ 
learned  from  fhe  Pbenictans  and  Eg^ptians^  who  were  set- 
tled in  Greece^  their  religious  tenets  and  mysteries^  he 
taught  them  to  his  coontrymen.  He  instmcted  thepn  ii^ 
augury,  and  other  axts  of  diyinati<au  He  was  also  famous 
for  Us  medical  skill;  and  in  the  practice  of  ^his  axt,  ajP^er 
the  usual  manner  of  tibie  ahcients>  made  use  of  magical  in- 
omtations.  After  his  death,  his  memcnry  was  honoured 
ndth  an  annual  festival,^  * 

,  l^iudes  the  writeis  idieady  enumerated,,  who  hane  treated 
of  die  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  nature  and  geneidogy 
of  die  gods»  there  are  several  others,  whose  works  are  now 
lost*  Of  the  ancient  theogonies  which  remain,  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Hesiod.^  This  poem  treats  of  the 
Qri|pn  and  descent  of  the  gods;  or  rather,  under  the  alle* 
gorical^ess  of  theogony,  represents  the  formation  of  diq 
wodd,  and  the  history  of  eminent  men.  The  plan  of  this 
work  is  intricate  and  c<mfused«  The  writer  seems  to^  have 
made  use  of  several  different  theogonies,  and  to  have 
blended  them  together  with  little  regard  to  consistency. 
He  also  frequently  adds,  for  the  sake  of  poetical  ornament, 
fictions  of  his  own,  which  have  no  gelation  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  world.  AristophaneSi  in  his  comedy  of 
The  Birds,^  has  introduced  a  description  of  the  formation 
of  the  world,  which  he  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
the<^onies;  but  it  is  too  defective,  and  applied  to  to9 
ludicrous  a  purpose,  to  deserve  mudi  attention. 

All  the  theogonies  make  an  eternal  chaos  the  origin  of 
all  things* 

Ante  mare,  et  terras,  et  quod  tegit  omnia  c^fiim, 
Unus  erat  toto  naturae  vultus  in  orbe. 

Poetic  wisdom  markM,  with  happy  mean, 

Public  and  private,  sacred  and^fH-pfane ;  ; 

The  wand'riDg  joys  of  lawless  love  snppress'd ; 

With  eqaal  rites  the  bond  of  Hymen  blesi'd ; 

Piann*d  fatare  towns,  and  institated  law»; 

So  yerse  became  divine,  and  poets  gain'd  applause.       Francis. 
^^  Snidas.    Herodot  1.  ii.  c.  49.    Diod^  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  90. 
«*  Pansan.  1.  i.  in  fin.  viii.  p.  253.    Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  IL 
1»  Cie.  de  Nat  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  36.  «•  VeT.  094,  See. 

Vol.  r.  r 
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Qtiem  4ixeiB  QiMSi  nidis  ^dtgeesitaqtie  m 
.  Nac  qiiijQ4|«am  ili^i  pondus  inerg,  congeatftque  fBO^em 
Non  bene  jwcturam  discordia  semioa  revxaaJ^  * 

By  Chaos  some  writers^  understand  water,  and  make 
llds'tte  fit^t  material  prindple ;  but  this  mtist  not  be  nn^ 
derstood  of  one  of  the  four  elements,  but  of  an  heteroge-^ 
iteotis  mass,  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature.  The  ideal 
of  Chaos  and  Night,  divested  of  poetical  imagery,  is  simply 
that  of  unformed  matter,  eternally  existing  as  the  passive 
principle  whence  all  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  be*- 
^ides  this  chaotic  mass,  the  ancient  theogonies  suppose  an 
itffinite,  activiB,  intelligent  Principle,  who  from  the  first 
inattet  formed  the  universe,  is  a  question  which  has  occa« 
sioned  much  debate.  It  is  evident,  upon  the  most  cursory 
tcview  of  all  the  ancient  theogonies,  that  God,  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  expressly  introduced;  but  it  is 
doubted,  whether  the  writers  meant  to  exclude  him  from 
flleir  system,  or  indirectly  to  suppose  his  existence,  and 
the  exertion  of  his  pbwer  in  giving  motion  to  matter. 

The  question  admits  of  various  suppositions;  which,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  solution,  must  be  catefully  distih*^ 
guished.  It  is  to  be  considered,  whether  the  theogonista 
Supposed  God  to  have  existed  before  Chaos ;  and  to  have 
created  it  froni  nothing;  or  thought  him  to  have  sprung: 
from  a  pre-existing  chaos ;  or  conceived  Crod  and  matter 
6)  have  be^n  two  co-existing  and  indep^ident  principles  ; 
Whether  Hiey  imagined  God  to  have  been  the  soul  of  nature^ 
informing  the  eternal  miass  of  matter ;  or  were  of  opinion^ 
that  Gpd  sent  forth  matter  as  an  emahatioil  from  himself; 
if  the  latter,  whether  this  emanation  was  the  eflfect  of  nece»^ 
sity,  or  of  a  free  act  of  volition;  whether  it  was  from  all 
eternity,  or  began  at  some  limited  period  of  duration.  It 
must  also  be  inquired,  whether,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  theogonies,  a  Divine  mind  interposed  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  world,  or  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  neces* 

"  Ovid.  Met.  Li.  ▼. 6- 
*  £re  sea  and  earth,  and  heav'ns  high  canopy 

Were  form'd,  great  Nature's  face  was  one ; 

A  lifeless,  rude,  and  undigested  mass 

Of  jarring  seeds  in  one  wilcichaos  laj« 
••Cndworth,  cl.itSKJ. 
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sary  laws  of  motion  acting  uj^on  homogeneo\S9  and  Iwteit)- 
geneons  portions  of  matter.  If  the  latter  of  these  was-  ffieir 
doctrine,  it  is  to  be  farther  considered,  whether  it  neees- 
smily  follows,  that  tiiey  denied  the  existence  of  God,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  supposed,  that,  neglecting  all  coli- 
sideration  of  Deity,  they  only  endeavoured  to  explain  ih^ 
physical  form^on  of  the  world,  by  laws  originally  im» 
pressed  upon  matter  by  the  Author  of  nature.  ' 

The  theogonies  certainly  do  not  suppose  God  to-  haTe 
been  prior  in  the  order  of  tkne  to  matter:  they  speak  of 
Chaos  as  eternal,  and  seem  to  have  been  wlH>lly  unac- 
^oaintcd  with  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing.  Btft^ 
on  the  other  hand,  they  never  suppose  the  Deity  to  be  de- 
rived from  Chaos :  for  Jupiter  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  but  merely  to  be  considered  as  the 
cMef  of  those  inferior  divinities,  who,  according  to  the 
Grecian  theology,  were  either  portions  of  the  Divinity,  in- 
habiting and  animating  parts  of  nature,  or  departed  spirits 
of  heroes  and  illustrious  men,  exalted  to  Divine  honours. 
Hiere  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  or  any 
other  Greciau  cosmogonist,  supposed  two  independent 
principles  in  nature:  for,  though  they  ascribe  the  origin  «f 
evil  to  Chaos,  they  might,  nevertheless,  be  of  opinion^  as 
Vfe  shall  find  to  have  been  the  case  with  many  later  plulo- 
8^hers>  &at  matter  is  derived  from  God. 

-Some  have  supposed,^  that  by  Ipve;  Hesiod,  and  tho 
other  theogonists,  meant  Ae  soul  or  animating  principle  In 
the  universe.  But  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  opi- 
nion to  r^nark,  that  they  suppose  this  divinity  derived 
fr^m  Chaos,  in  common  with  others.  By  love,  they  proi- 
bably  understood  that  attractive  principle  in  nature,  by 
y^dh  homogeneous  bodies  are  united.  To  this  principle 
they  poetically  ascribed  the  attributes  of  reason  and  wis- 
dom>  to  intimate,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  world  all 
tinngs  w^e  constituted  by  harmonious  laws. 

There  were,  perhaps,  different  opinions  among  the  an- 
cient cosmogonists,  'concerning  the  first  cause  of  nature. 
Some  might,  possibly,  ascribe  the  origin  of  all  things  to  k 
geperating  force^  destitute  of  thought,  which  they  conceived 

•»  Cudworth,  book  i.  c.  3.  §  la. 
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to  b^  iDherent  in  matter, .  without  looking  to  aay  hig^ 
principle.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  general  opinion 
among  them  was  that  which  had  prevailed  among  ^le* 
Egyptians  and  in  the  East,  and  was  commumcated  by  tra- 
dition to  tbe  Greeks,  that  matter,  or  chaos,  existed  eter^ 
nally  with  God,  and  that  by  the  Divine  ena^  of  emanation, 

.  material  foims  were  sent  forth  from  him,  and  the  visible 
world  arose  into  existence.  This  principle  being  admitted^ 
flie  whole  system  of  the  ancient  theogonies  s^pears  ecin* 
sistent,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  may  be  ^vaai  of 
most  of  the  Grecian  fables.    Upon  this  suppositiouj  the 

,  sum  of  the  doctxine  of  the  theogonies,  divested  af  alleg<»y 

.  and  poetry,  will  be  as  follows : 

The  first  matter,  containing  the  seeds  of  all  future  being, 
existed  from  eternity  with  God.  At  length,  the  Divine  energy 
upon  matter  produced  a  nu>tion  among  its  parts,  by  vrhich 
those  of  ^t  same  kind  were  brought  together,  an4  those  of 
a  different  kind  were  separated,  and  by  which,  according 
to  certain  wise  laws,  the  various  forms  of  the  material 
world  were  produced.  The  same  energy  of  emanaticm 
gave  existence  to  animals  and  men,  and  to  gods  who  inha* 
bit  Hie  heavenly  bodies,  and  various  other  psirts  of  nature. 
Among  men,  ttiose  who  possess  a  larger  portion,  of  the 
Divine  nature  than  others,  are  hereby  impelled  to  great  and 
beneficent  actions,  and  afford  illustrious  proofs  <^  their 
Divine  original,  on  account  of  which,  they  are,  dfter  dtotfa^ 
raised  to  a  place  among  the  gods,  and  become  objects  of 
religious  worship.  ^         .  - 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  notions,  it  is  easy  to  conceiv^^ 
that  the  whole  mytholc^cal  sys^m,  and  all  the  re^ious 
rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  might  be  fouaidedv 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  writers  of  Gh'eekfable}d,i?s^ 
must  add  a  few  words  concemii^  EpiDoienides  and  Homer. 
Epimenides  was  a  Cretan,^  of  whom  many  maivdiloiis 
fables  are  related.  It  is  said,  that  going,  by  bis,  fisUhdr^ 
4>rder,  in  search  of  a  sbeep,  he  laid  himself  down  in  a 
cave,  where  be  fell  ^leep,  and  slept  for  fi%  years*  Ano^ 
th^  idle  story  told  Of  this  Cretan  is,  that  he  had  a  power 

•*  Laert  L L  §  109.  Val.  Max.  L vUL  c.>d.  PKn.  Hi^t,  Nat  1.  yH.  c.6i. 
Siitdas. 
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of  sending  his  sonl  out  of  biji  body,  and  recalling  H  ^ 
{riLeasure.  It  is  added,  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  gods,  and  possessed  the  powers  of  prophecy. 
During  a  plague  in  Attica,  the  Athenians  sent  for  him  to 
perform  a  sacred  lustration,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
said^  that  the  gods  were  appeased,  and  the  plague  cease^* 
fie  i^  reported  to  have  liyed,  aft6r  bis  return  to  Crete^  fo 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-seyen  years.^  We  pro- 
bably owe  most  of  these  tales  to  the  Cretans,  ii^ho  were^  to 
a  provtrb,  famous  for  their  powers  of  invention.^  All 
that  is  credible  concerning  Epimenides  is,  that  he  wa3  ii 
man  of  superior  talents,  who  pretended  to  intercourse  wifli 
the  gods;  and  to  support  his  pretensions,  lived  in  retire- 
ment upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
practised  various  arts  of  imposture.  Perhaps,  in  his  hours 
of  pret^ided  inspiration,  he  had  the  art  of  appearing  totally 
insensible  and  entranced,  which  would  easily  be  mistaken, 
by  ignorant  spectators,  for  a  power  of  dismissing  and  re- 
calling his  spirit.  Solon,  in  whose  time  the  lustration  above 
mentioned  was  performed,  seems  to  have  been  no  stranger 
to  the  true  character  of  Epimenides ;  for  we  find^  that  he 
greatly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  injem- 
ploying  him  to  perform  this  ceremony.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  him,  after  his  death,  by  the  superstitious  Cretans. 
He  1ms  no  other  claim  to  be  mentioned  among  philoso- 
phers, except  that  he  virrote  a  theogony,  and  other  porais 
concerning  reli^ous  mysteries.^ 

The  immortal  Hombr  flourished  before  any  other  poet, 
whose  writings  are  now  extant.  The  time  of  his  birth,  aStm 
aU  that  has  b^en  written  to  ascertain  it,  is  still  disputed. 
It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  nine  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.^  Many  cities  and  counbies  have 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  this  illus- 
trious genius,  which  Varro  has  brought  together  into  the 
following  verse: 

Smyrna,  Bhodus,  Colophon,  Salamin,  Chius,  Aigus,  , 
Athenae. 

'sPlQt.  Solon,  et  anseniy  &c..  Paasaaias  in  Ait.  p.  35i  Plato  de  hef, 
l.ii.p.642.    Strabo,l.x;479.  MTitnsLl2.  ' 

^    «^  Plot  Oohv.  Sept  AriitotRliet.L]iL<^.  17. 

"^  Aol.  GeU.  1.  UL  e.  11.  xviL  21.    Snidas.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  I  p.  327. 
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Homer  passed  a  wandering  life,  reciting^  his  verses  it 
-  public  and  private  festivals.  His  writings  are  come  down 
td  the  present  time  entire.  His  Iliad  and  OdysseJ'^  are  the 
etiemal  monuments  of  His  fame.  Besides  these,  the  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  or  Battles  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  seve- 
ral hymns,  are  conmionly  ascribed  to  him.^  It  was  custom- 
ary among*  the  Greeks,  for  certain  persons,  who,  from  their 
employment,  were  called  Rhapsodists,  to  recite  verses, 
chiefly  ftose  of  Homer,  at  festivals,  and  in  the  public 
theatres,  holding  in  their  hand  a  branch  of  laurel.*  These 
recifetions  were  not  intended  merely  for  amusement,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  principles  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tors, Lycurgus  and  Solon,  encouraged  these  public  recitals, 
and  that,  in  many  cities,  statues  of  Homer  were  erected, 
and  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory. 

Without  detailing-  the  extravagant  encomiums  passed 
upon  Homer  by  some  of  his  panegyrists,  who  have  sap* 
jposed  him  a  perfect  master  of  sciences  apd  arts,  and  called 
him  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  and  without  adopting  the 
fanciful  notion  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  supposed'  that  Ho- 
mer borrowed  many  ^ngs  from  Moses,  and  found,  in  his 
poems,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  toWer  of  Babel,  and 
the  devils  cast  out  of  heaven,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he 
possessed  as  much  knowledge  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
an  individual  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  But  his 
works  were  written  merely  as  a  display  of  poetical  genius, 
wifliout  any  design  of  delivering  precepts  of  religion,  phi- 
losophy,  or  the  arts,  farther  than  as  they  incidentally  arose 
from  his  subject.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  absurd, 
them  the  attempts  of  some  critics,  who  have  possessed  more  ' 
learning  and  science  than  taste,  to  rest  the  merit  of  Homer 
upon  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  An  ancient  encomiast*? 
upon  Homer,  proves  him  to  have  possessed  a  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  nature,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  Thales  and  Xenophahes,  that  water  is  tte  first  principle 
of  all  things,  from  his  having  called  Oceanus  the  parent  of 

««Fahr.Bibl.  Gr.vol.i.p.  263.    Kuster.  Hist.  Horn.  Francf.  1696. 
^Suidas.  iElian.  Yar.  Hist.  1. 12,  c.  48.  CupmPiss.  Horn.  Amst.  1683^ 
.^»  Galaei  Opusc.  Mythol.  p.  283.  \ 
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nature ;  and  infers,  that  Jie  was  acquainted  with  Empedo* 
cles'  doctrine  of  friendship  and  discord,  from  the  visit  whidi 
Jnno  pays  to  Oceanus  atid  Thetis  to  settle  their  dispute: 
bece^use  Homer  represents  Neptune  as  shaking  the  earthy 
he  concludes  him  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  earthquakes ;  and  because  he  speaks  of  the  Great 
Bear  as  never  touching  the  horizon^  he  makes  him  an  emi- 
nent astronomer. 

The  truth  is,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  poetry  d^ 
scribes,  is  very  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the 
philosopher.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  from  the  beauti- 
ful similes  of  Horner^  that  he  was  an  accurate  observer  of - 
natural  appearances ;  and  to  shew  from  his  delineatiim  of  • 
characters,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  hunma 
nature.  But  he  is  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  ranked  with 
natural  philosophers  or  moralists.  Much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  prove,  that  Homer  expresses  just  and  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature.  And  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  some  passages,  he  speaks  of  Jupiter  in  lan- 
guage which  may  not  improperly  be  applied  to  the  Supremo 
Deity.  But,  if  the  whole  fable  of  Jupiter,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Homer,  be  fairly  examined,  it  will  be  very  evi- 
dent, either  that  he  had  not  just  conc^tions  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  or  that  he  did  not  mean  to  express  them  in  the  por- 
trait which  he  has  drawn  of  the  son  of  Saturn,  the  husband 
of  Juno,  and  the  president  of  the  council  of  Olyn^^us.  It 
would  surely  have  been  too  great  a  monopoly  of  perfection^ 
if  the  first  poet  in  the  world  had  also  been  the  first  phi- 
losopher.^ 

« VMend.  Barnet  Arch.  1.  i.  c»  9.  CadwoHh,  c.  jv.  §  14.  Badd.  Ann, 
Phil.  Diss.  ii.  Escbenbacb,  in  fipi^eni  de  Poesi  Or])h.  H.  Steph.  Po€& 
PhiL  Fragm.  Huet  Dcm.  p.  It.  c«  8.  Nat«  Com.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Bbodigen. 
Led.  mi.  Steuchtis  Eugbin.  de  Peren.  Pbil.  J.  ix.  Bocbart.  G.  Sac.  p.  i, 
1.  i.  c.  2.  Buddsei  Obs.  Hal.  t.  vi.  Obs.  29.  Borrich.  de  Poet.  Diss.  Lam- 
bec  Prod.  p.  168.  Nawdaei  Apolog.  c.  9.  Putter.  Arcb.  Gr.  L  ii.  p.  246. 
Malala  Hist.  CfaroD.  p.  88.  Basnage  Hist,  des  Jaifs.  t  i?.  c.  4.  Warb. 
Di¥.  Leg.  1.  ii.  §  4.  Petit.  Obs,  Misc.  c.  xii.  Clerici  Hist  Med.  p.  i  f.  ii« 
Caper,  de  Consecr.  Homeri,  Amst.  1683.  Kaster.  Horn.  Hist.  Cr.  1696* 
Dodwel  de  Cyclis  Graec.  Diss.  3.  Le  Clerc.  Bib.  Chois.  t.  xxiL  p.  244« 
Stollii  Dial,  de  Hom.    Recbonberg  de  llieoL  Horn.  Lips.  1679. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE  GREEKS. 

In  i^at  manner  poetry,  timsib,  and  fable,  were  employed 
for  fhe  purposes  of  ciyilization,  at  the  period  when  Greece 
vrjBiS  first  peopled,  has  been  ah*eady  shewn. 

One  principal  end  of  the  religious  rites  and  mysteries^ 
^0^ch  the  first  founders  of  the  Grecian  states  introduced^ 
was,  unquestionably,  the  support  of  civil  authority :  figid  the 
management  of  the  afl^rs  of  religion,  and  of  those  of  go* 
^rermhent,  were,  at  first,  in  the  same  hands.  But  afterwards^ 
in- the  more  setflied  state  of  society,  religion  was  so  far 
separated  from  policy,  that  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
were  committed  to  the  charge  of  priests;  and  the  institution 
of  !a^s,  and  the  regulation  of  manners,  were  entrusted  to- 
men  whose  superior  wisdom  and  public  spirit  qualified 
them  for  the  offices  of  legislation  and  magistracy.  Those 
who,  at  this  period,  took  the  charge  of  public  affairs,  served- 
HiHr  country  not  only  by  instituting  wise  and  salutary  fetws, 
but  by  exhibiting  an  example  of  virtuous  manners,  and  by 
inculcating,  in  their  daily  conversation,  useful  maxims  and 
precepts  o(  morals.  On  these  accounts  tiiey  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Wise  Men.  In  treating  of  the  philosophy 
of  this  period,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  Political 
Phflosophy  of  Greece,  we  are,  flien,  to  consider,  not  the 
refined  speculations  of  contemplative  minds,  but  the  prac-« 
tical  wisdom  of  men  employed  in  active  life. 

Among  the  numerous  legislators  of  Greece,  (under  which 
appellation  is  included,  on  account  of  the  Grecian  colonies 
that  settled  there,  the  eastern  side  of  Italy,  since  called 
Magna  Grecia)  one  of  those,  who  first  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  wisdom  and  authority,  was  Zaleucus,  the 
^under  of  the  Locrian  state.  He  was  of  obscure  birth, 
and,  in  his  youth,  lived  in  servitude,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
shepherd.  But  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  merit  ob- 
tained him  his  freedom,  and  at  length  raised  him  to  the 
government.  The  laws  which  he  framed  were  severe ;  but 
they  were  so  well  adapted  to  the  situation  and  manners  of 
the  Locrians,  that  their  constitution  wa»,  for  several  ages. 
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iii^y  c^Mmitod.^  i8o  rigoKms  was  tlae  disdidiiie  of  Za« 
leveus^lfaatiie  prolilbited  the  use  of  wine,  except  im,  caie« 
«i«4iere  it  was  prescribed  bb  a  MedieiBe,  wA  ordaiaed^  tlurt 
«idaIterers«1boiddt>epQiiijBhed  with  Otelessof  AeirejresJ' 
When  M&  ewn  boa  tiad  srij^ted  himaeV  to  this  peiudty^ 
lnetder«4:tte  sameliaie  to  presef^Fe Ihe evflioiity  of  fte 
tows^^md  lAiew  some  4epaee  ol*  patemai  lenity,  he  ehnod 
the  punishment  with  the  oSendet,  and  that  he  might -iHiljr 
be  depiWeai  of  one  oye>  ^lAnMed  to  lose  one  of  his  own,* 

The  4rBt  legi^ator  <^  Athens,  was  fV^^tofoMi^  who  pM^ 
tended  to  hate  feeef^iFed  4iiB  iaws'from  Ceres.  Shme  4io- 
^eominj^obselete,  orMngfonnd  tesnffioient  lor  the  i^efida- 
tiono^Jflie  state,  I»raeo,tibofrt  <he  thkty-ninii  Olympiad, 
InsCltirted  A  new  eode  of  iews,  so  exceedingly  riforone, 
fliat  tliey  were  said  to  liave  been¥niMen  with  Uood.*^  39m 
Beveifity  of  this  dis<^[>Iine  was  afterwards,  iaseme  measnre, 
tektxed  hj  Setan,  who,  in  Hie  lorty-sixtli  Olympiad,  on€be 
iMisisof  tte  i^iyptian  and  Cretan  laws,  framed  an  entkely 
"new  consl^ution,  to  which  A>thens  was  prindpally  indebted 
for  its  i^iAseqaent  ^ory  .^ 

91ie  repiA^e  of  Spaito  was  ostabKdied,  edlx>a 
l»ng  of  4he  Ofympiads,  by  tiie  celebrated  legtrfator  Zyonr- 
^gtis.  Sis  institoti^s  wece ^iefly  adapted to^^h^A  tfiose 
tiaiiay  'Virtues,  which  Ibrm  Ae  mflttary  olhaincter.  He  com* 
mftted  tic  laws  to  wfitHig,  but  iMied  fhemliN4h,as  tiie 
^edicts  of  Apoflo,  from  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  to  be  comnut- 
tedto  memory,  and  to  be  carried  intoexocntionbytiie  regal 
power ;  a  deirice,  'WlAdk  not  only  served  to  estaUish  tiieir 
atrfbority,  bat  f^ave  4he  magii^rate  an  easy  opportunity  of 
maMng  s^ch  futm*e  alterations  or  ad^tions,  as  die  state  of 
public  itfairs  migfrt  reqtdre.  Hie  laws  of  jLycucgns  wore 
di^vered  in  Terse,  accompflenied  wMhmusic,  <by  Thalesfte 
Ctetan,  Tj^rtsous,  Teipander,  and  others.^ 

'  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  Lip.  309.    Soidas.  Y^er.  Max.  I.  ii.  ^  vi.  USQ. 
J^^  Sh'  h  xii.  p.  S4.  Laert  1.  vUi.  $  16.    S^enec.  £p.  90.  Strabo,  I.  vi. 
'p.  359.  'Athenaeus,!.  x.p.4^.    JEHan.  Var.  Hist.  1. ii.  o; 37. 

3  lb.  c.  24.    Stobael  Serm.  39. 

' «  PoTpbjr.  de  Abstin.  1.  bf.  p.  4dL    PJutardi  in  Solon.  AiMot  Polit 
: V  ii.  c.  10.  Rhei  1.  ii.  e.  28. 
^   ^PlutatLaert  Sol0ii.fabi:.3«Gr.T.i.  p.d28. 
^  •  Plutarch.  Lycur^.  Strabo^  I.  x.  p.  480.     Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  [n  ^S.    taba- 
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Both  Solon  tod  Lycurgus  derived  great  assistance,  is 
Uieir  political  institutions,  from  the  laws  of  Crete,  wUch 
were  instituted  by  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos,  two  illustrious 
legislators,  who  pretended  to  have  received  their  laws  from 
Jupiter.  Near  the  chief  city  of  Crete  were  the  caverns  o£ 
Ida,  sacred  to  Jove  and  other  divinities,  where  the  Cretan 
lawgivers  and  priests  were  supposed  to  receive  uistruc- 
tions  from  the  gods  J 

Next  to  the  early  legislators  of  Greece,  the  praise  of 
civil  and  moral  wisdom  is  ascribed  to  several  eminent  men, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  o£ 
Greece.  Their  history,  which  was,  probably,  at  first,  plain 
,and  simple,  has  been  rendered  obscure  and  uncertain  by 
traditionary  reports.  The  incident  which  ^st  gave  occa* 
sion  to  the  appellation,  is  thus  related: 

In  the  third  year  of  the  forty-ninth  Olympiad,  it  happened 
(hat  certain  youths  of  Ionia,  purchasing  from  a  fisherman 
of  Miletus  a  large  draught  of  fish,  which  he  had  brought 
to  shore,  foiud  in  the  net  a  golden  tripod  of  great  value. 
Upon  this,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  fisherman  and  the 
purchasers ;  the  former  maintaining,  that  he  had  only  sold 
tiiem  the  capture  of  fish,  the  latter  asserting  that  they  had 
bought  the  chance  of  the  diaught,  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  citizens  of  Miletus,  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  on  so  extraordinary  an  affair  the  Del«- 
phic  oracle  should  be  consulted.  The  answer  of  the  oracle 
was.  To  the  wisest.  In  obedience  to  this  answer,  the  Mile* 
sians  unanimously  adjudged  the  tripod  to  Thales.  Thales 
modi^stly  declined  the  honour  intended  him  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  sent  the  tripod  to  Bias,  a  wise  man  of  Priene : 
from  him  it  was  passed  on  through  several  hands  till  it 
came  to  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  who,  judging  that 
the  character  of  the  wisest  could  not  properly  belong  to  any- 
human  being,  sent  the  prize  of  wisdom  to  Delphos,  to  be 
dedicated  to  Apollo.^ 

An  air  of  fable  hangs  upon  this  story;  and  its  circum- 

iiius,  t  ii.  p.  497.    Polyaen.  Strat.  Li.  p.  16.    Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  57.    Plato 
de  Leg.  1.  i.  Arist.  Pol.  1.  ii.  c.  7.    Just  ex  Trog.  1.  iii,  c.  2.   Bayle. 
▼  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  467.  ■    '    ^ 

« Lacrt.  1.  i.  §  32r^29.  Val,  Max.  1.  L  §  28.  viii.  §  1.  Atlioen.  1.  ii.  p.  37. 
Piut.  in  Solou. 
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dances  ate  differently  related  by  different  Titers,  It  is 
more  probable^  that,  in  some  public  assembly,  a  tripod  was ' 
proposed  as  an  honorary  prize  to  the  man  who  should  re- 
cite, in  yerse,^  the  most  excellent  maxims  of  political  and 
moial  wisdom,  and  that  the  sages,  who  engaged  in  this 
generous  contest,  afterwards  i^eed  to  dedicate  the  prize 
to  Apollo.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Plato's  Protagoras,  which  relates,  that  the  wise  men  of  this 
period,  v/ho  employed  themselves  in  framing  concise  pre- 
cepts and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life,  sometimes  met 
together,  and  agreed  to  send  such  sentences  as  were  thought 
most  valuable  to  Delphos,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  temple.  It 
was  peiiiaps  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  ApoUo  is  said 
by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  precept. 
Know  thyself. 

E  caelo  descendit,  Tj/wSl  triavroy^^  * 

Trivial  as  the  kind  of  merit,  upon  which  the  immortal 
fame  of  these  sages  has  been  raised,  may  at  present  appear^ 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  the  infancy  of  civilization^ 
when  there  were  few  writings  and  little  knowledge,  and 
when  the  reasonings  of  systematic  philosophy  were  scarce- 
ly known,  just  observations  on  life  and  manners,  useful  pre- 
cepts of  morals,  smart  repartees,  and  ingenious  solutions 
of  perplexing  questions,  expressed  in  concise  language, 
and  often  in  verse,  might  become  real  grounds  of  celebrity. 
Plain  good  sense,  and  practical  wisdom,  had  not  then  been 
taught  to  give  way  to  useless  subtleties." 

The  names,  commonly  included  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  are,  Thales,  Solon,  Chilo, 
Pittacus,  Bias,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander.  Thales,  having 
attempted  to  unite  speculative  science  with  practical  wis- 
dom, will  be  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  in  our  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Ionic  sect.  Of  the  rest,  we  ^hall  here  relate  the 
most  interesting  particulars  which  remain,  as  far  as  respects 
the  subject  of  philosophy. 

•  Laert.  1.  i.  §  35. 61. 68.  Athaen.  1.  xv.  p.  678.    Aul.  Gell.  1.  xvH.  c.  4* 
"  Jttv.  1.  xi.  V.  27.  * 

*  From  hca\*n  the  precept.  Know  thyself,  was  sent 

^^  Cic.  de  Amic.  c.  3.    Mert.  1.  i.  §  40» 
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iS'i^/on^ wte  bom  act  8aliaiiis>  of  Atlie»iaA  parentiv ^hm 
trere  desc^ided  fremCodnis^  His  fa&er,  kaviiig  Utfle  pa/* 
trim^Ay,  lie  had  reeourse  to  merchandisie  fer  Ub  s»bsifiteiioe« 
Ho  hady  ho^eirer>  a  greater  flnrst  after  knowledge  aadfiua^ 
tbi^  aftet  riebe»^  a^  made  his  nerewitOe  voyages  subsep*' 
iiieiittotli&iftcr6a^0!fhisiBteUeGlBaltreasi»es.  He  very 
early  oultiTaled  the  uft  ^  poe^,  sold  applied  himsdf  ta 
tbs  study  of  moral  attd  ciril  wisdesft*  Whea  the  AtheniaBS^ 
tked  out  wifli  a  long  and  trottblesome  war  with  the  Mega- 
'  rrasians  for  ihe  recovery  of  the  isle^  of  S^Uimis^  prohibited 
asy  one;^  under  pain  of  death,  to  propiose  the  renewal  of 
fheir  claim  tf»  th^t  island,  Solon,  tbisAiing  the  prolnbitioa 
dialioBOurable  to  tbe  state,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger 
cif^i^ss  desirous  to  revive  the  war,  feigi^d  himself  mad^ 
|tnd  tool^  care  to  have  the  report  of  his  insanity  spread 
through  the  oity^  In  the  mean  time,  he  composed  an  elegy^ 
ndapted  to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed 
to  memory.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  he  sallied 
ibrth  into  the  market  place,  with  the  kind  of  cap  on  his 
Jiead  which  was  <:;ommonly  worn  by  sick  persons,  and,  as^ 
cending  the  heraic(^s  stand,  he  delivered,  to  a.  numerous^ 
crowd;^  his  lamentation  for  the  desertion  of  Salamis.  The 
verses  were  heard  with  general  applause;  and  Pisistratna 
seconded  his  advice,  and  urged  the  people  to  renew  flie 
^ar.  Tixe  decree  was  immediately  repealed ;  the  claim  to 
Salamis  was  resumed ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
committed  to  Solon  and  Pisistratu$,  who,  by  means  of  a 
stratagem,  defeated  the  Mojgarensians,  and  repov^red  Sa- 
lamis. 

The  popularity  which  Solon  acquired  by  this  transaction 
at  Athens,  was  afterwards  extraded  through  Greece,  in 
consequence  of  a  successful  alliance  which  he  fbrmed 
among  the  states,  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  De}]^hos^ 
against  the  Cirrha&ans.  ^ 

At  length,  when  dissensions  in  Athens  beiween  the  rich 
creditors  and  their  poor  debtors  had  risen  to  a  dangerous 
height,  and  seemed  to  threaten  general  confusion,  so  thkt 
it  became  neces^uy  to  intrult  some  man  of  approved  m«- 
tegrity  and  ability  with  full  authority  to  attempt  the  cure 

»  Plat,  in  Solon.  Laert.  1.  i.  §  45,  &i.  Max.  Tp.  Dls^.  39.  Aul.  Gell^ 
1.  ii.  c.  12.    PansuL  AU,  c.  16.    jfeHaS.  1<  j^*  c.  1^ 
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of  lh€M  public  JUsorders,  SoUm  "wub,  by  unaiooioiis  coiir 
amty'Jbonoiifed  with  this  u^^rtant  chaige,  andj  in  the  tiiiztf 
year  of  the  fbrty-sixtti  Oljrmpiad,^  was  created  archoo* 
vfiHk  the  imited  pciweia  of  eapreme  legislator  and  oiagis^ 
ta^.>  He  executed  his  craumssioii  with  so  much  wisdom 
and  fimyaessy  that  he  not  only  restored  harmony  between 
^  rich  and  the  po<»i  but  brought  the  state,  which  had  re^^ 
lased  from  its  ancient  discipline^  under  the  restriction  of 
new  institutions.  He  cancelled  {he  debts  which  had  prdved 
the  occasion  of  so  much  oppression ;  and  ordained  that,  in 
lutnr^,  no  creditor  should  be  allowed  to  seize  the  body  of 
the  debtor  f<^  Im  security.  He  nmde  a  new  distribution 
of  tbe  people,  institirted  new  courts  of  judicature,  and 
framed  a  judic^kms  code  of  laws,  which  afterwards  became 
&e  basis  of  the  laws  of  thp  twelve  tables  in  Rome.^  The 
4ame,  which  Sokm  acquired  by  this  establishment,  reached 
fte  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
brought  Anacbarsis  and  Toxaris  from  Scythia  to  beccmic 
acquainted  with  his  wisdom^ 

At  the  opemng  of  this  new  plan  of  government,  Solon 
was  every  day  visited  by  persons,  who  were  desirous, 
eUher  to  propose  questions  concerning  the  meaning  and 
application  of  his  laws,  or  to  suggest  farther  corrections 
and  improvements.  Finding  these  importunities  trouble- 
some, he  determined  to  make  his  escape  from  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to  leave  his  laws  to 
thdr  own  natural  operation.  For  this  purpose  he  obtained 
penisslon  from  the  state  to  travel.  His  first  voyage  was 
to  Egypt.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
mcM  eminent  priests  of  Heliopolis  and  Ssds,  by  whom  he 
was  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  philosophy.  One  of  his 
joeceptors,  boasting  of  the  antiquity  of  tiie  Egyptis^i  wis* 
dom,  said  to  him,  ^'  Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always 
children ;  you  have  not  an  old  man  among  you.""  From 
Egypt  be  sailed  to  Cyimis,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
firi^d^p  with  PMlocyprus,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
idand,  and  asiristed  him  in  founding  a  new  city. 

It  is  also  related,  that  he  visited  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia» 
and  that^  during  tiie  interview,  the  foUowmg  interesting 


"  B.  C.594.  "  LiT.Liii.c.3l. 
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conversalion  passed  between  them;  Croesus^  after  enter* 
taining  his  guest  with  great  splendour^  and  making  an  osten'* 
Mioiis^  display  of  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  desirous 
to  extort  from  Solon  expressions  of  admiration  which  he 
dM  not  seem  inclined  to  bestow,  asked  him,  whom,  of  all 
mankind,  he  esteemed  most  happy?  Solon  answered, 
**Telkis,  the  Athenian/'  Croesus,  surprised  that  Solon 
should  name  any  other  man  in  preference  to  himself,  re* 
quested  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  of  this  judgment. 
•^^TeHus,**  replied  Solon,  **was  descended  from  worthy 
parents,  was  the  father  of  virtuous  children,  whom  every 
one  respected,  and,  at  last,  fell  in  an  engagement  in  which, 
before  he  expired,  he  saw  his  country  victorious/'  Croe- 
sus, flattering  himself  that  he  should  at  least  obtain  the  se« 
cond  place,  in  Solon's  judgmenl^  among  the  fortunate,  in- 
quired, whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  thought  most  happy? 
Solon,  in  return,  said,  two  youths  of  Argos,  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  who  while  they  lived  were  universally  admired  for 
their  paternal  affection  to  each  other,  and  for  their  duti- 
ful behaviour  to  their  mother ;  and  who,  after  they  had 
given  an  illustrious  example  of  filial  piety,  expired  with- 
out sorrow  or  pain.  Croesus,  mortified  to  find  the  con-^ 
dition  of  a  private  citizen  of  Athens  or  Argos  preferred  to 
his  own,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  asking  Solon,  whether 
he  meant  wholly  to  exclude  him  from  the  numba*  of  the 
happy?  Solon's  reply  is  a* memorable  proof  of  his  wis- 
dom :  *^  Hie  events  of  future  life  are  uncertain ;  he  who 
has  hitherto  been  prosperous  may  be  unfortunate  to-mor- 
row: let  no  man  therefore  be  pronounced  happy  before  his 
death.''  This  observation  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Croesus,  that  when  afterwards,  experienc- 
ing a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  became  a  prisoner  to  Cyrus, 
and  was  brought  forth  to  be  put  to  death,  he  cried  out,  "O 
Solon!  Solon!"  Cyrus  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the 
exclamation,  Croesus  informed  him  of  what  had  formerly 
passed  between  himself  and  Solon.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Cyrus,  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  Solon's  remark,  set 
Croesus  at  liberty,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  his  former  greatness. — ^The  story  is  attended  with  some 
chronological  difliculties ;  but  it  is^  so  consonant  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Solon,  and  so  admirable  an  example  of  the  moral 
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tvi^dom  0f  these  tiiiie»,  tbat  we  coidd  not  persnade  oiur- 
selves  to  reject  it. 

Solcm  died  iu  the  idand  of  Cypras,  about  the  dgktieai 
year  of  Iiis  age.  Stataes  were  erected  to  his  memory^  botb 
at  Atfaeng  and  Salamis.  EDiff  tldist  after  knowledge  con- 
tinued to  the  last :  *^  I  grow  old/'  said  he^  ^^leaming  many 
things."  Among  the  apoph&cfms  and  precepts,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Solon,  are  the  following: 

liaws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  entangle  the  wesdc,  but  are 
broken  through  by  the  strong.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey, 
will  know  how  to  command.  In  all  things  let  reason  be 
your  guide.  Diligently  contemplate  excellent  things.  In 
every  thing  that  you  do,  consider  the  end.^ 

Chiloy  on6  of  the  Lacedemonian  Ephori,  was  celebrated 
both  for  his  probity  and  his  penetration.  He  executed 
the  offices  of  magistracy  with  so  much  uprightness,  that  in 
his  old  age,  he  said,  that  he  recollected  nothing  in  his  pub- 
lic conduct  which  gave  him  regret,  except  that,  in  one  in- 
stance, he  had  endeavoured  to  screen  a  friend  from  punish- 
ment. That  kind  of  sagacity,  which  enables  a  man,  from 
the  contemplatioif  of  present  circumstances  and  events,  to 
predict  what  will  happen  in  future,  he  esteemed  the  highest 
attainment  of  wisdom.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and,  at 
last,  expired,  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  his 
son,  when  he  returned  victorious  from  the  Olympic  games. 
The  most  valuable  of  his  precepts  and  maxims  are  these : 

Three  tilings  are  difficult;  to  keep  a  secret,  to  bear  an 
injury  patiently,  and  to  spend  leisure  well.  Visit  your 
friend  in  misibrtune,  rather  than  in  prosperity.  Never 
ridicule  the  unfortunate.  Think  before  you  spea^.  Do 
not  desire  impossibilities.  Gold  is  tried  by  the  touchstone, 
and  m«a  are  tried  by  gold.  Honest  loss  is  preferable  to 
shameful  gain ;  for,  by  the  one  a  man  is  a  sufferer  but  once ; 
by  the  other,  always.  In  conversation  make  use  of  no  vio- 
Jent  motion  of  ttie  hands;  in  walking,  do  not  appear  to  be 
always  upon  business  of  life  or  death ;  for  rapid  movements 
•indicate  a  kind  of  frenzy.  If  you  are  great,  be  condescend- 

>«  Plutarch  in  Solon.  Laert.  1.  i.  §  45.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  i.  Demostlien. 
dc  falsa  Leg,  Pausan.  Attic.  iEKwi.  I.  vii.  c.  ^,  Aul.  GcH,  1.  ii.  c.  J-2. 
Herod.i,  i.  c.  86. 
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4xif;  ^rUinhetHtrio  %«  k^vedttaa  lo  he  fbistetk  '  9p^A 
)io  erU  of  the  dead.  Reverence  the  aged.  K^iOfk^^^lhlfiil^i^ 
-'^  CMlo",  iftbcerdiii^  td  LatFtiiifi^  wtei fm^eldAaiite  ^leffily^ 
■second  Olpttpiad.^'  •;? 

'   PtTtecni^^  of  Mytelene  i&  h^o9,  WM  ^om'ilitt^  AAiff- 
second  Olympiad.*^    Havtttg  obtained  popukyitsr  MKMif 
%i^  t^nittiHJnmeti>  by  sacceai^yiUy  op^iSAii^  fhef  tyraMlfe* 
1teY$het^  he  was  enfmsted  Ivifh  the  eemmaad  ^a  tk^,  in 
%%^t  wiib  the  Atfiadans,  coneenii&g  noln^  tm-riMi^^lFetidi 
^ey^hild  iseiced  in  the  islafid.    In  the^x^uifse  of  lUs  ^9^^^ 
"chaAfenged  the  Athenian  commander^  Pteytio^  k  iMui'df 
imcomtoon  size  aiad  strengtt^  to  fitegle  combat.  •  Pm!rlttt% 
'Mmself  with  a  net^  which  be  concealed  aiMier  Us  tmtlkl^, 
be'  toofc  tte  "first  opportunity,  ^ring  Ihe  enconit^,  4©  ^bnn^ 
it  over'the  head  ^bis  antag omst,  and  by  tiiii  neansfaiaefl 
an'  easy  •nctory.     I^om  that  time  be  ^thm  held  la  high 
'^eem  among  the  Mytd^ans,  and  eniMBted  vviOl  «t- 
preme  irower  in 'fte  state.  Among  otii^  ^aiaiMe  ^eMmAity 
lis  cotttitk^me^  k>fiered  him  as  moch  of  the  lands>  wkidi 
bad  been  recorered  from  4be  Atbeniam,  as  be  oboae^riMt 
"Hi  ^y  ae^pted  of  i9h>  much  as  be  eoidd  wiasafa  %  a 
tiitiglecai^  ef  a  javelin:  andonebalf  of  <l&^«»iidl^l^offtti|i 
^be  afterwards  deditoted  to  ApoUo,  paying  eonoemiiig'lle 
'fem'alndc^y'tfaat  the  half  wais  better  '&aB  the  wbolei^   '  fiCe 
'shewed  great  moderation  in  Us  treatment  of  bk  eBemiei, 
among  Vvbom  one  of  tiie  moi^  violent  was  the  poet  Aicwd, 
1^6'  fretttiently  made  Pittacns  flie  obj^t  4>f  bit  jaaJ&k, 
'  Vin^ing  it  necessary  to  lay  severe  reslrietidtts  upon  dimifl^r 
cnness,  to  wbidi  the  Lesbians  were  ^artio^^ariy  a/ddtcted, 
Pittactrs  passed  tt  law  which  subjected  <^end€Vsvof^4bjiB 
trlasi^  to  double  imnishmient  fer  miy  <mme  e<MBmitt6id  M^ 
>  statte  of  intojtication.    Wben  he  bad  estabMAed  sMborfigl^ 
i^ttbns  in  ibe  island,  ks  pron^sed  to  seoore  its  peaeaiaAfl 
prosperity,  be  volntftarily  resigned  his  po^K^eiiv'  «»d  tetbpd 
filt6i>tiv^te  U^.    The^fellowii^  maki«i6  and  pm^egX^^at 
ascribed  to  PSttacus : 

*    T!be  first  office  of  j^deriee  is  to  fbresee  tbreajtetiStt^  ^a- 
fortunes,  and  prevent  them.    Power  discovers^the  ^e^. 

''  w .  taert  L  ii.  §  68— 74L  Aid.  Gpll.  I  h  c.  a(,    Hei^t.  I  il  p.  UJ  3?Uq. 

Hist.  Nat.  I.  vii.  5  32.  ^^  B.  C.  670.  '  f  B.'Cf:  a». 

1^  ^csiod.  Op.  V.  40.  "'    •^•**^ 
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]!i(#lMr  tatt  of  j^pf  setemea^tiefiwe  jthc^y  arcf  epQeeotod ;  ki^ 
ff  ;0ii  iail  tO'  aeoDiiM^U^h  them>  you.  lie  e^|M>6e4  to  <b9 
double  xaoortifiecyfcioB  of  disapq^iointiii^iit  and  ridicule.  W^at^ 
cnrec  yoa  da^  do  it  welL  Do  not  that  to  your  neigbboiuv 
^iHiich  you  would  take  ill  from  bim.    Bewatchfutlfor  op^ 

Bim,  oS  Priene  in  Ionia,  aoqnired  the  name.and  henoimi 
0£  a.  wise  man,  «l»efly  by  his  generosity  and  paUic  spiri<« 
-nhkch  endeated  bin  to  Ma  countrymen.  Sev^al  young 
female  capliTea  from  Mesaene  having  been  brought  to 
friene,  Biaa  redik»ed  tbem>  and  educated  ibem  aa  hii 
^umdanghtera;,  after  which  he  restored  th^ai>  Matha  dow?y 
to  their  parents.  He  set  a  much  greater  value  Upon  tb^ 
ireaaures  61  Om  mind,  than  upon  the  gills  of  fortune.  Dnr^ 
iiB^  an  inira^on,  whilst  every  num  about  hiui  was  eoUectinv 
hk  most  valuable  effects,  and  preparing  for  flight,  die  of 
his  friends,  observing  with  surprise  that  he  took  no  paimi 
to  preserve  any  thing,  asked  him  the  reason :  Bia^  replied^ 
*'  I  carry  all  my.  treasures  with  me.''  The  following  .aw 
some  of  the  remains  of  bis  sententious  wisdinn :  r 

It  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  and  disord^ed  mind  to  desire  imr 
possibilities.  The  greatest  infelicity  is,  not  to.be  i^)teito.^i* 
dure  misfortunes  patiently.  Great  minds  alone  can  sapp<^ 
a  sudden  revei^e  of  fortw^e.  The  most  pleasant  state  is!»  fo 
be  always  gaining.  Be.  not  unmindful  of  the  miseries  of 
others.  If  you  are  handsome,  do  handsome  thinga;  if 
deformed,  supply  the  defects  of  nature  by  your  yirtuea^ 
Be  slow  in  undertaking,  but  resolute  in  executing.  Vt9iiM 
not  a  worthless  man  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth.  Whatever 
good  you  do,  ascribe  it  to  the  gods.  Lay  in  wisdom  at 
the  ^ore  for  your  journey  from  youth  to  old  age,  for  it  is 
the  most  certain  possession.  Many  men  are  dishoaejit; 
therefore  lave  your  Jriend  with  caution,  for  he  may  here* 
t^er  become  your  enemy  J^ 

Cleobuhts,  of  lindus  in  Bhodes,  excelled  all  hiscoaf 

«>  Laert.  L  i.  §  74—8,  Herod.  I.  v.  Plut.  Conviv.  Sap.  Strabo^  1.  xiit 
p.  699.  VaK  Max.  1.  \i.  c.  5.  L.  iv.  c.  i.  iElian,  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Suida^ 
Stobaens.  Sen  iii.  ^ 

«  Laert.  ii.  82.  Val.  Max.  l.iii.  c.  3.  vii.  2.  Aiil.  Gell.  I.  v.  c.  11.  Ci«, 
de  Amicit  c,  60.  Plut.  Conr,  vii.  Aristot.  Rbet.  I.ii.  c.  13.  Stobaeut. 
Serm.  38« 
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S^pt  m  pursuit  of  wisdom.  BJ^e  he  a6(|ilijreU  gtieM^aMll 
in  the  solation  of  ^nigmas  and  obscnf  e  ^juestiond*;  aiiA'9t 
was  for  fills  that  he  was  chiefly  famous.  His  pfMehtial 
Idaxims  were:  i      •  '  '       " 

*  Be  kind  to  your  friends^  that  they  ipay  continue  riUdrj. 
kfad  to  your  enemies,  that  they  may  b^ome  your  friends. 
Happy  is  the  family,  where  the  master  i^  more  Ic^ed  tbeen^ 
feared.  When  you  go  abroad,  consider  what  you  have  tor 
Ao;  when  you  tetuni  home,  what  you  haye  done.  Marry 
among  your  eiguals,  that  you  may  not  become  a  slave  t<^ 
jionr  wife's  relations.  Be  more  desirous  to  hear  than^ti^ 
lifieak.'    Ainnd  eufcessJ^  ■         \ 

-^'Of  the  Sev«a  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  the  last  which  remains 
lDl;te  mentioned  is  Periander  of  C(mnth.  :He  gaye  great 
t^enoe.to  bis  indolent  and  luxurious  countrymen  by  the 
rigietUr  of  Ub  discipline,  and  rendered  hixn^elf  obnoxious 
to  the  other  Greek  states  by  changing  the  form  of  gpve,pxr 
Inent  in  Corinth  from  an  aristocracy  to  a  tyranny,  or  jua- 
Oi^^y^  Hence  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  ^ccQu^ts^ 
irtli^h  are  ^v^  of  this  princ^  by  Greek  writers,  of  exag- 
Iferattov  and  falsehood.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  those 
whq  have  most  severely  censured  him^  that  his  political 
^nMitutioBS'  were  just  and  useful,  and  Aat  he  was  fondr  o£ 
the  society  of  wisejmd  good  men.  The  inscription  upon 
his;  tomb  at  Corinth,  preserved  by  Laertius,  prpves  tht^t  his 
OQuntrymen,  after  his  death,  honoured  him  as  a  wise.  ja^4 
ffUe  ruler.  Although  he  had,  probably,  no  share  iu  ,tj^^ 
content  for  the  tripod  which  was  to  be  given  to  The  wUesij^ 
Ibere  seems  then  no  reason  for  excluding  him  from  ttM9 
^ace,  which  has  been  allotted  him  by  tradition  among  the 
y^fiae  men  of  Greece.  His  political  and  moral  wisdom, 
fknA  his  poetical  talents,,  were  sufficient,  at  that  time,  to  en^ 
title  him  to  this  honourable  distinction.  Among  the  mor^ 
sentences  ascribed  to  Periander  are  the  following: 

jLet  the  prince,  who  would  reign  securely,  trust  rather  to 
(he  aflfection  of  his  subjects,  than  to  the  force  of  arms. 
PleasuFo^  is  precarious,  but  virtue  is  immortal.  Conceal 
yottr  misfottunes.  Study  to  be  worthy  of  your  ,pAr§nts. 
^    '   •      ■    '  ■  •       '    -.    ..,  . 

«Laeril.i.§89.    Atben.lx.    Clem.  Alex.  Sltom. !.  !r.  ^.  608^  ^     ' 
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W^cW^  -^  v4>PffWEfiJ^Wf.q,  .^  /  Jiff 
TiMuifiir4ie4,|pjtJ1^9  (ourth  yea?  of  the  forty-eigl^th^  rth^ 

UiAVlm^Mf^^oTi^m  iave  generally  agree^  to  give  ttese 
usages  the  appellation  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece^ 
iii[^if^4)pti^^PiK]|se  tbat  tbere  were  not.at  this  period 
i^^npynptti^il,  ^oalin  merits  and  perhaps  not  inferior  i^ 
fymf^  .Amo^  these  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  sa^p. 

*i    Eb 'pueyidnotinn^  et  qui  nondtun  aeie  layantw.^  i  , « .  m,^ 

^jEiopy  tHe  celebrated  fabulist,  was  j^bably  by  Wrth  k 
rtirygian.  It  is  related^  that  he  was  brought  asa  slavet6 
A'tli^n^,  where,  under  his  master  Dimarchus,  he  cultivated 
his  genius,  as  far  as  the  disadvantages  of  bis  Sdrvilo'eov* 
ditf&i!  Voutd  permit;  that  he  afterwards  passed iiitdvthe 


isl^6n  of  Rhodope,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  wbo  fiTd 
iftk  Ms  liberty';  that,  upon  this,  he  revisited  Athmis,  atid 
ttkv^iA  from  Greece  into  Egypt  and  Asia;  and  that,  htmg 
sfeif  ^By  Croesus  to  Delphos,  vrith  a  magnificent  presefit  of 
gold  io  Apollo;  the  Delphians  quarrelled  witb  him, '  and 
ptrtfhiin  to  dcath.^  Birt  these  relations  are  obsctired  tty  «o 
mdiny  chronological  inconsistencies,  thattibey  deserve  Mfle 
credit.  Even  Herodotus  speaks  of  idle  stories,  tvl^ebba^ 
iii  'liiii'  time  been  circulated  concerning  ./^op.  It  i&  ptb' 
hkiAe&ni^e  particulars,  which  Plutarch  relates  of  him, 
Wei^  gathered  up  from  vague  rumour,  and  were  inserted  ih 
|ts  'Conversation  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greew,  td 
Jnji^Vip  kti  amusing  narrative,,  wijbout  a  strict  regard  to  ht«^ 
t(l>ri(ial  triith  or  the  laws  of  probability.  In  the  fOurleetriH 
c^tu^,  d  monk  named  Palanudes,  wrote  a  life  of  Esop; 
Wt  %Ss  relation  is  unsupported  by  authorities,  and  hai 
CTeifj^'^liltfemal  mark  of  fiction.  We  can  ftterefore  assert 
iiBthi&^ 'farther  cbnbeming  Esop,  than  that  he  was  the  au- 
iir '6f  riiany  moral  apologues,  which  wiere  the  foundafio]^ 
if  mkt"  (Collection  of  fkbles,  which,  under  his  name/  has; 

>l\1^^'  hit^'  -^^^ L \"-  Ca3^-  PJ«t-  Conviv,  Hcrodot.  l.i.  f . 3. 
1.^j^ik202.  PJatQ  in  Protagoram,  licraclides  de  Politiis,  p.  17.  Stobsei 
Serai. x^viiL  '  *  '  ..    ,    .  r  t 

'^^^^ft'd  58^.^  "         ^  Well  kwmh  to  boys,  and  idl  Hbe  itofittt  fttrfii.^ 

-^H^ddt;  l.^.Mo.  194.  Maxk  Ts«?.  BSw;  20.  d&..  Piutordi.  Q90^ 
Sept  et  De  Sera  Num.  Yind.  iElian.  1.  x.  c.  5.  xi.  5.  Phsedr.  Fab.  }^ 
in:  Pr^fc^  f:abrif .  BiW^(V.vV.i-*^S?^-  ^-  f ^,   .  ;    .    >  m  . 
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lari^o  inafayfig^  tffoMedenteitninine&fcfAnd  mstmidtioii 

Wlcl£<keiii.-       " >  ^-  '    '  •' 3'-, 

i '  Bedides  tile  teachers  of  moml  wisdooft  alreleldf  emtaH^ 
Taet^>  thfere  wese.  Aot  wadttng,  at  this  pet iod>  attei»8  M»» 
fanpleyed  tbe  art  of  poetry  in  ^he  sdrviee  ef  wisddni  ;airf 
viitiie.  To  this  class  tnay  be^efen<ed  taost  of  ibeiSte^ 
^ets  of  tfiene  eltrly  times^  and  especiaHy  #ie  katg^edifeQus^ 
mOb  ev^ry  Where  inculeate  the  purest  prinqiples  of  mmc^ 
lity^  and  Ihe  preceptive'  poets;  Tksogms  «f  Megam^  and 
iPiumyHdes  >of  Miletus;  whose  work6>  if  the  verses  Ivbidh 
j^kam-  beaur  their  name  be  in  any  part  genuine^  have  ^oei^ 
teiiily  undergone  znach  corruption  and  interpolation.^  Bofii 
JPhbcylides  awl  Tbeognis  flourished  about  the  flfty-eightb 
45>Jympiad.» 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THB   IONIC  SECT« 


HiTIJERTO  we  have  seen  philosophy  in  its  state  of  in- 
^Ln<?y  ajftd  childhood.    We  are  now  to  observe  its  progress 
U|.  tljafcmore  advanced  age,  in  which  it  passed  from  tra^- 
'i^)ii^Ty,  opinion,  and  sententious  wisdom,  to  more  aqcurafo 
,  Speculations  and  reasonings. 
.  TJxe  Greeks,  always  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  peo- 
ple, yery  early  discovered  a  fondness  for  systematic  phi- 
losophy.   Two  eminent  philosophers  arose  among  them, 
about  the  same  period,  who  may  be  considered  as  ibe 
fpuntai];is  from  which  philosophy  flowed,  not  only  through 
Gree^ef  but  through  all  other  countries  in  which  tfie  Greek 
IcMPiguagewas  spoken.    Tliese  gave  rise  to  distinct  classes 
of  philosophers,  who,  because  they  followed  Ae  tenets, 
and  .the  method  of  philosoplupng,  which  had  been  received 

«  Fglnric:  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  432. 439.    Saidas.  ^ 

«  Yldettld.  Du^siie  Epist  de  £ffig.Cbarond.  Par.  16&d.  SpaDhem  de 
Usa  NumisiD.  t  i.  Diss.  7.  Heuman.  Act  Phil.  t.  ii.  p.  494.  Jonsiiis 
dc'Script  Hist.  Phil.  l,i.  c.  8.  1«.  Voss.  de  Poet  Gr.  c.  3.  Budid.  Sap. 
Vet.  Menrs.  in  8o!on.  Potter.  Arch.  Gr.  1. 1.  c.  4.  Vavasor  Ex«ro.  de 
Diction.  Ludic.  Op.  p.  4.  Mezeriaci  Vit.  Bsop.  Burgis,  1630.  ilttitad 
Menir  d&  Lit.  t  i.  p.  90.  ei  apud  uEsopi  Fab.  Oxoa.  1716.    Bvflei 
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iisusdly  denominated  Slaclf.  One  ctf^  titese  fadum  of  tiw 
•iStetoriaK  J^b'fesofifcy  was  Iflhiifo^  whom  we  haw  aaMAdy 
^vttnfcediteMHig  flie  (Seven  Wi^  Mmof  Oreeoe.  ife  bwfftat 
im  phiioaoiriiise  at  Miletus  in  tonia;  andlroat  his  ailioQl 
ipfitti^  not  only  the  Ionic  sect^  bat  Socrates  and  l»i  di»- 
i^SfiBB^  itmn.  whom  arose  the  several  setts  of  ▲cadenBio% 
Mgyipenaitfs,  £ri8ti«(.  Peripatetics,  Cynics^  and  Sioics^  Tkt 
Jotter  wias  Pyiha^orus Gie  Samian,  who  not  only^foninlfit 
Mae  Pythagorean  school  in  Magna  Orecia^  trat  igaem  mxir 
,mou  to  the  kistikitum  of  several  other  sects>  pafticfdadgr 
AftiBlealitc,  the  Heiftclitic,  ijub  Epicureasi^  aadthePjon- 
dionio.  Tbemedt  folmdod  by  Thafes,  with  ail  xt^  bmndiei, 
•is  called  the  Ionic  School :  the  sects  immediately  or  mooe 
femotely  derived  from  Pythagoras  ate  called  the  IkiBo 
School.^  In  trea/tmg  of  flie  Sectarian  Philosophy  of  Greece^ 
<we  ^aU  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  of  these  schools, 
beginning  with  the  Ionic« 

Hie  ancients  are  generally  agreed,  in  ascribing  the  &3t 
mtrodiiction  of  a  soientific'me&od  of  philosoj^hising  ia^mg 
the  Greeks  to  Thales.^  ,  , 

Tbaies  was  bcwti  at  Miletns,  in  the  first  yeai^  of  the  thirty- 
filth  OlympttuJ.  He  wfc  descended  from  Phenician  ^- 
renCs,  who  had  left  their  country,  and  settled  at  MifetdH.* 
The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  his  own  superior  aU- 
lities,  raised  him  to  distinction  among  his  coimtrfmett,  tso 
that  he  tv^as  eaiiy  employed  in  public  affairs.  He  choie  to 
coBtintte  in  >a  state  of  celibacy,  that  he  might  av<Hd  pa- 
rental anxieties,  and  that  he  might  be  the  more  at  libei'fy 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  So  ^reat  wiis 
his  love  of  science,  that  he  very  soon  resigned  eveiy  olh^r 
''occupation,  and  devoted  hiinself  to  leamii^.  He  bA- 
'  veiled  to  Crete,  and  afterwards  to  Egypt,  in  sieaich  of  wis- 
dom. Several  ^i^rriters  affirm,  that  he  was  indebted  for  all 
his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  to  Ihe  i>riestB 
of  Memphis.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  more  in- 
'deMed  to  his  own  ingenuity  than  to  their  in]stnicti()mr;  ^ot, 

...1  Lafift.  l.i.§13. 

.*    2.,p|njt  4e  Plac.  Phil.  1.  j.  c.  S.    Strahp,  L.xiv.  p.  03^    Cic.  .4e  Nut. 
t,ipfpr.  1^4  c.  UK    ApiM.  Florid,  1.  iy.  p.  308.  ei  Suiv. 
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iMhtfi^  meiB  ttmdng  tfami'  he  taiightt»thfi|Di^)io  itlMbgr^ 
astonishment^  how  to  measure  the  height  of  theiv  >fgfi^ 
sniAs.fti  It. cannot  be  6iq»pQgedttot3!liafedfOf^4.4iie4j^ 
BftHthtiMjtheniatioal  knowledge  from  avpwple  Jinabl^iif 
A^^tlusieasy  problem.  Betosning  to  Jfiletoit  with  aJUgb 
jbgiree  of.Tepntatton  finr  wisdewi  and.leanifaiig^i  tTh^ie^ 
bfioame/^nii  ^ject  of. general,  attontltn  aipong^biSrOe^iiniFSH 
tnenj  anil  his  acquaintance  was  solicited, by  all:wh^jffet^ 
<d(toitoasio£tfnppo(ving  in  knowledge^  or  aftibitiouato^tbmiS 
miklDdt  among  philosophers.  .  These  eoigageniettto^idiiiKAt 
b99ft0veT,  hinder  him  .from  prosecutu^  bis  imathematiofSb 
lolkbiHMnioal,  and  metaphysical  studies..  And^^hDugh^blfl 
a4taiametttsmay.be  th<»ight  inconsideorable  wbentbeir Am 
4iQ0ipaited  with  those  iof,  later  times,  it ;  should » be  ilBlllipiT 
hiitbdy  tbajktiie  first  truths  tc^. science  are -the  mostiimpAttt 
ain^^  and.  tiiat  great  praise  i»due  to  those  who>dis<^^¥(9t1Kl 
thenii  <  W^iyi^cmuch  ardour  did  Thales  devote  hims^I£  to 
science,  that  in  order  to  become  free  from  every  avocatlGi^ 
be  garv^  «p  Ibe.  care  of  his  estate  to  his  nej^erw.  Hii»  cdp^ 
atltotion  to* Ms:  studies,. and  Us  acquaintance  iWith  natiur^i 
lukve  given  occasion  to  several  tales  which  deserve  jlittli^ 
coredijtv  amoilg  which  may  be  reckoned  the  story  o^ifaia 
fidljbg  into  a  pit  while  he  was  gating  at  .the  stsucs*  .JE|f^ 
lived  to  the  gteat  age  of  ninety  years,  aaad  ^^d^  thr<^^^ 
mcie  infirmity,  whilst  he  was  attending  the  Olyoiiprf 
^amesj^'  ■■•  ••  ■   .     ..     ■  »  .uUa*-* 

Thalei^  was.  not  only  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  j^lpif^ 
and  his  mathematical  learning,  but  for  his  moral  ami  j^i^^ 
tioal  ^wisdom.    Many  ingoiious  aphcHrisn£s  axwl  pil^Q^B^ 
afve  ufeicribed  to  him,  of  which  the  following  are  a.apecifu^prp 
IfeJAer  Ae  crimes^nor  the  tholi^its,  of  bad  w^iKf^ 

^oacedlodfrom  the  gods.  Health  of  body^  a  ^comp?^^ 
feitmey  and. a  cultivated  mind>  are  the  cU^  sQurce^r^ 

.^happiness.  Parents  may  expect  from  their  c]|ildren Jh«^ 
^^dikbce,<wMch  they  theias^hes -paid,  to  tbebr <  p^tneqfai. 
Take  more  pains  to  correct  the  blemishes  of  the  mind^  than 
tiiose  of  the  face.    Stop'  th^  month  of  slander  by  prftdeilcig^ 

»  LaertPlbt  rtac.  PWI.1.i.c.a^t'S<ilaii.  Platoil.  Theai  PWft4»ftw 
in  Pbocicis,  c.5.  Arist  Pol.  1. 1.  c.  11.  Plin:  Hist.  Ij.  xviii.  301  Cyfijl^ 
coQtr.  Jul.  1.  i.  p.  15.  •  ./i    ,    /• 
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^^^¥k^^VbBie4^  nor  any*  of»fais  snecdssoisiiii  ihe-fifst 
ik^^<9MiiooI;  imve  Ml  any  written  reootds  of  lbeir'ido»« 
iSikiw*  'Fbt  jfifontifattoiiiipoa  tits  mhj^fc^  we  am,  ttie^ 
fiftkli*  l»blig6A>to  bave  reeovlse  to  later  philosoplievs. » ^  0«l^ 
bcnMt'fftiithoiitieir' ore  Plato  and  Aristotle:  but  tbe  fonae^ 
ffldi^ited^tb^  systems  ot'  his  predecessots,  in  ohkr  to  bend 
Amt'td  Ms  oim*;  and  the  latter  geere  an  impeifeet  andielM 
iAfltt^ilkcoeiint  of  aAcient  opinions^  th^  those^  which  to 
Utasfalf '  taught  mi^t  appear  the  more  valuable  and  «ri4 
i^hi.  mie«eeotints  giv^  of  this  school  by  Laertim>  Phi( 
OMhylind  ottier  later  writers9^  are  too  modem  to  deserre 
iftq^^Dit  credit.  We  canAot  therefore  presmneto  sperii 
WMlifei^rtaMy  concerning  the  opinions  of  Tbate.  Tho^ 
IbQowittg  account  of  his  doctrine,  is  tfie  result  of  a  diligeMI 
c^mpaiti80ii«of  the  represen^tions  given  by  variettfi  aadeitt 
ml^BfB.  '  '      ■' "•* 

^^^0tede^  held,  that  the  first  principle  of  natwtal  bodies^  a# 
Ihtf^fif^t  'Simple  substance  l¥om  which  all  things  in* lAki 
tllMId  are  formed,  is  watet.^  By  this  he  conid  notmeaii 
to  a^siert,  that  water  is  tbe  efficient  cause  of  the  formalioii 
^bodi^Sy  but  m^ely,  that  tMs  is'  tl^  element  from  whtcft 
fbe^  ^reproduced.  It  is  probaUe,  that  by  the  tetm  tc^oMij 
Thbte^  meant  t6  express  the  same  i<fea  wbieh  the  cooBior^ 
gonists  expressed  by  the  word  Chaod,  the  notion  aimexeil 
tti^HthSch  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  a  turbid  and  muddy  mass, 
fiteitt  H^dh  ^  tilings  were  produced.  ConcemHig  the 
I^^Mi^«of  his  opinion,  we  have  no  satisfactory  informationl 
TM^bascms  which  have  been  given^  such  as  tiiat  allanfe 
tiMs'astd  plants  are  produced  and  supported  by  moistrfre, 
iii#the  sun  and  other  celestial  fires  are  nourislied  byra-^ 
^xsi^,^  are  ntc^e  conjectures  wMdi  were  pethaps  ne^ir^ 
mA^t  of  by  Thales. 
"^  tt^HS  been  a  subject  of  much  debatcy  wtetiier  Thales^ 

Und*    '-(•!  ..  •  '  •  i 

f.JUcrt  StQ0MSerm.2O6.    Ajmoo.  p.ll9« 

"f  Vid.  Burnet.  Arch.  Ph.  l.i.  c.  10.    Morhoff.  Polyh.  1.  ii*  c.  20.  Scipia 
Aqailianos  de  Plac.  Phys.  Vet.  Phil,  ante  Arist.  Venet.  1020*  4to.    ,  . 
*,1iAn^]yiet.4^i.  q.a.     Laeftl.i.§27.    Plut  PK  P>i.  I.  k  c,  7.    .Cic, 
d||rNat.B*I.ic.  la  ;         :r  /      .  ,      ;. 

?  Laert.  Pl|jit.  An»t  Kc.    Senee.  Quest  Nat,  L  vi.  c.  §..,   .  '      ,     ^    - 
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^sidefl  tHie  passive  pi^Bj^p^  m  mime,  wb^  Im  oalkd 
Water^  admitted  an  intelligent,  efficient  cause.  Tbej;  ipJM^ 
liave  maiBtoined  tbe  affiflsative,  hav^  rented  their  opmon 
upon  sondi?  aphcMrtdmsconcc^iuiig  Go^%  wMcb  a^e  a^ccifeeA 
by  anpient  enters  to  this  philofiopb^,  particniafly  the  fyh 
lowing.:^^  ibat  God  is  Urn  B^ast  anci^t  heUig,  w1m>  baa 
neither  beginiiing  nor  emd ;  that  all  things  $ure  full  of  €rod; 
and  ttiat  the  woiid  is  the  beantiM  vn^k  of  God.  They  aim 
lay  great  stress  upon  tbe  testimoay  of  Gieero>H  who  sayd^ 
that  Thales^tau^t^  that  water  is  fiie  fiiist  petneq[>le  of  all 
things,  and  tiiat  Grod  is  that  vmd  wbidi  £ontied  alt  .UnJiipf 
out  of  water.  They  who  are  of  the  conjtarary  opinioii^.iirge^ 
that  the  ancients  (and  among  thesev  CieerQ^iims^,  tbMf^ 
not  yery  consistenlly)  ascribe  to  Anasagora^  the  boAMv  of 
having  first  represented  Grod  as  the  mtelligent  eau^e  of  tb# 
iniverse ;  and  add,  ttiat  the  evidence  in  £ftvoar  of  Thalea 
tests  oanly  upon  traditionai  testimony,  which  may  be  op?- 
posed  by  other  authorities.^^  Perhaps  the  truth  is  tbi% 
tiiat  Thales,  thoi^h  he  did  not  exporessly  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent mind  as  the  effici^it  cause  of  nature,  admitted  the 
anci^it  doctrine  concerning  God,  as  tbe  animating  j^in^i^ 
pie  or  soul  of  the  world.  This  supposition  p^fectly  agreef 
with  the  language  ascribed  to  him  concerning  the  Deity ^ 
partioularly  tbat  tbe  world  is  animated,  lyui^i>^ov;^^  and  that 
all  things  are  fuU  of  God.  And  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  &e  aotion,  that  water  is  the  first  principle  in  nature,  if 
by  the  term  principle  w^  understsmd,  not  the  ag^icy  wl4c|i 
firamedthe  world,  but  the  first  matter,  firom  which  it  watt 
produeed.^^  A  principle  of  n^otion,  wherever  it  exists,  is> 
a^ording  to  Thales^  mind.  Hence  he  taught,  that  the  mag^ 
net,  and  amber,  are  endued  with  a  soul,  which  is  the  caa39 
of  their  attracting  powers.  The  soul,  in  all  beii^  (as  Aris- 
totle represents  las  doctrine)  is  a  moving  power,  having  the 
cause  of  motion  within  itself,  and  is  always  in  action.^^    I^ 

»<>  Laert  L  i.  §  35.    Plat  Plac.  Ph.  I.  ii.  o.  I,  »» Nat  Deoa*.  1.  c. 

"J.  Thomas's  Obs.  Hal.  X-at  t  ii.  Obs.  21.    Bayle.  ^      ; 

"  Olcm.  Al.  Strom.  1.  ii.  p.  364.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  Euseb. 
Prep.  Ev.  1.  i.  c.  7.  »♦  Laert.  I.  i.  §  27. 

^  Conf.  Arist  de  Anima,  1.  i.  c  5.  Plut  Plat  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8.  Stob«t 
Eel.  Phys.  c.  1.    Easeb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  xiv.  c  6. 

»«Aristib.  cs,^    Plut  Pt  Ph.  1,  iv.  c  Si,    Stob,  Eel,  PU.  c  xU. 
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liiX!lMgMces,7mceMiBg<flroi]i6o4'.  '  tVl^^n^t^'Oontiib^ff, 
^St^'IHtem  0piiAonB  migM  haY<9  been  defitei  ftotti  Ae  tiM 
tlotr;  ftat'tte  Deity  in  the  soul  leyf  Hie  world,  iand*the'dOtttM 
4f%[»iiiottotiatidint6lllgehee.  .(,    .r     »t 

-f  *iConceraiiig  the  material  world,  Thales  tan^t;  thatfri^ 
€ftRls*^before'day ;  a  doctrine  whrcb  he  probably  boM^k^ 
ih^41ielGrreeiaii  fheogonies,  which  pl4ced' Night, 'oi^€ba6ii;' 
alMng^ttie  first  divinities.  He  heM,  that!  tfie  st^^s  ^re  fieW 
,1h»(ttes';'#ia(t  tte  moon  is  an  opaque  body  lllbminated (^ 
titeflMni*ahd^  that  the  earth  is  a  i^beric^  b^dy  placed  in  thcf 
aWate'Df  the  nnivewie,  '        »    ^^  i  ►  r^» 

i^In  tiiattiematics,  Th^es  iis  said  to  bav«  iiivetited  setel^ 
iKuftMftentaI'pM)positioni^,  which  were  aftetWardi^  incorpoi' 
I^HeQinto  'Hie  elements  of  Euclid ;'  particularly  the  fbUoW^ 
te^  tfjedrettlisvthat  a  circle  is' bisected  by  dltd  diameter;  OiHf 
ti|i  angles  at  the  base  of'«in  isosceles  triangle  ate  eqtM^; 
4i«ttbe^f^^rtica)  angles  of  two  intersecting  lines  are'eqt^f 
thl^'  a  two  angles  and  eme  side  of  one  tri»ngf^,  bel  eqiial*!^ 
HH)' angles  and  one  side  of  another  triangley  the  reih&ft^ogf 
cmglea  atfd  sides  are  respectively  equal ;  and  thatttie^^adgto 
ih  a  senticircle  is  a  right  angle.^*  Of  his  fcndwledge  6f  fli# 
pmtiples  of' mensuration,  and  consequently  of  the  ddt^tt^^ 
of  ij^rcvpottion,  his  instructions  to  the  Egyptian  prielstik  (al- 
ready ^mentioned)  for  finding  the  height  of  Iheit  pyrattiici«; 
Ifre^sufficiei^  proof.  His  method  was  this^t'^-^At  tile  ter- 
Atttetionof  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid,  he  erected  a  starf 
peipenidicular  io  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  thus  bbtaiue^ 
twQ'i*ight  angled  triangles,  which  enabled  him  to  *infer  flleT 
ratisoi  of  ^e  height  of  the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its 
^ftdow>'  frott  Ae  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  staff,  t^  the' 
lei^ltkof  ita  i^adow.^^ 

n!A0ixomeaittcal,'as  wettas  mathematical  science,  seemsT  to 
lifetye'reomed'  eonsiderable  iniproveiiiettts  from  Thales. 
He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  celestial  motions,  as 
to  be  abfe  to'predict  an  eclipse;  ttiough  probably  with'  no 
great  d^ee  of  accuracy  with  respect  to  time ;  for  H^ro- 
66iv^,  who  relates  this  fact>  only  ^ays,  that  he  foretold  the 

'^^f]&rt.%\  §  24, 25.    Prwlns  in  Euclid.  1. 1.  '        . . 

"taert.!.  i,§27.  Plut.  1.  c.  Mn.  Hist.  N.  1  xxxvfe.  c.  17.    Proems. 
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yearia  wlndi  it  would  happen.^  He  taught  jOie  Gfaeks. 
the  divisiook  ^f  tbe  heavens  into  five  zones,  and  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  points^  and  approached  so  near  to  tbe  know* 
l^dge  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  revolution,  that  he  cor- 
rected their  calendar,  and  made  their  year  ccmtain  3^ 
d*ys.^ 

Thesci  few  particulars,  respecting  the  scientific  disco- 
VjE^ries  and  improvements  of  Thales,  give  us  no  unfavour^ 
^U  idea  of  the  abilities  and  attainments  of  this  fiithar  of 
th,e  Grecian  philosophy. 

.  vThe  seeds  of  natural  science,  which  Thales  had  sown, 
were  successfully  cherished  in  their  growth  hj  Anaximan" 
der,  who  first  taught  philosophy  in  a  public  school,  and  is 
tbQ]*^fore  often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect. 
He  was  bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  forty-second  Olym- 
piads^ Cicero  calls  him  the  friend  and  companioA  of 
Thales;  whence  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Mi- 
letus. That  he  was  employed  in  instructing  youth,  may 
be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  related  concerning  him;  that, 
beiog  laughed  at  for  singing  (that  is,  probably,  reciting  his 
verses) ill, he  said," We  must  endeavour  to  sing  better, 
for  the  sake  of  the  boys."  Anaximander  was  the  first  who 
laid  aside  the  defective  method  of  oral  tradition,  and  com- 
mitted the  principles  of  natural  science  to  writing.  It  is. 
related  of  him,  that  he  predicted  an  earthquake:  but,  that 
he^ould  have  been  able,  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  Jto^. 
dg  whatis^  at  this  day,  beyond  the  reach  of  philctsophy,  is. 
incredible.    He  lived  sixty-four  years.^ 

,  The  general  ^ctrine  of  Anaximander,  concerning  nature 
and  the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infinity,  r6  axeipo^  is  the* 
first  principle  of  all  things ;  that  the  universe,  though  va^ 
jguLble  in  its  parts,  as  one  whole  is  immutable ;  and  that  all 
tjungs  are  produced  from  infinity,  and  terminate  in  it«' 
What  this  philosopher  meant  by  infinity,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy;  and  the  dispute  has  produced 

»  Herod.  I.  i.  p.  19.  Laert  I.  i.  §  23—36.  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  I.  ii  c.  12. 24. 
Apul  Fl.  I.  i?,    Plin.  Hist.  N.  f.  ii.  c.  9. 

*  Plat  Laert  I.  c.  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  86.  Shuckford's  Con- 
nect vol.  ii.  p.  6.    Comp.  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p.  806.  '*  B.  C.  610. 

«jUert.  I.  ii.  §  1.  Cic.  Ac.  Qa.  1,  iv.  c,  37.  Themistu  Orat  20.  Plin. 
Hist  N.  1.  ii.  c.  7y.  ^      , 
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inaByligenieHs  conjectures,  whidi  nre,  ho#eTer,  too  feebljr 
supported  to  merit  particular  notice.  Hie  most  material 
quc^tiOB  is>  whefiier  Anaximander.miderstood  by  Infinity, 
llie  material  subject,  or  the  efficient  cause  of  nature.  Plu^ 
tarch  asserts,^  the  infinity  of  Anaximander  to  be  noAinf 
but  matter.  Aristotle  explains  it  in  the  same  manner  ;^  and 
sevend  modem  writers  adopt  the  same  idea.^  But  neitb^ 
Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  could  have  any  better  ground  for 
tiieir  opinion  than  conjecture.  It  is  more  probable,  flmt 
Anaximander,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Thales,  would  attempt 
to  improre,  than  fliat  he  would  entirely  reject,  the  doctrine 
of  his  master.  If,  therefore,  the  explanation,  given  above, 
of  tte  system  of  Thales  be  admitted,  there  will  appear  some 
ground  for  supposing,  that  Anaximander  made  tise  of  th^ 
term  infinity  to  denote  the  humid  mass  of  Thales,  whence 
all  tilings  arose,  together  with  the  Divine  principle  by  which 
he  supposed  it  to  be  animated.  Hiis  opinion  is  support- 
ed by  the  authority  of  Hermias,  who  asserts,^  that  Ajm^^ 
imander  supposed  an  eternal  mover  or  first  cause  of  Mo- 
tion, prior  to  the  humid  mass,  or  t6  iypor,  of  Thales.  And 
Aristotle  himself  speaks  of  the  infinity  of  Anaximander,  as 
comprehending  and  directing  all  things.  After  all,,  bow- 
ever,  ft  mui^  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of  this  philoso^ 
pher,  concerning  the  origin  of  nature,  is  so  obscurely  and 
Viciously  related,  that  nothing  can  be  determined,  witii^er* 
tainty,  upon  this  subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy were  indebted  to  Anaximander.  He  framed  a  con» 
nected  series  of  geometrical  truths,  and  wrote  a  summary 
of  his  doctrine.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  de^ 
lines^  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mark  flie  divisions  of 
land  and  water  upon  an  Miificial  globe.^  The  inventioA 
of  the  sun-dial  is  ascribed  to  him ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
mankind  had  remained,  till  this  time,  unacquainted  with  so 
useful  an  instrument,  especially  considering  how  much  at* 
tention  ha4>  in  many  countries,  been  paid  to  astronomy* 

«Plic.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3.  «  Phys.  Auscult.  I.  i.  c.  5. 1,  iii.  c.  4. 

»  dudworth,  c.  iii.  §  21.    Le  Clerc.  Biblioth.'  Chois^e,  torn.  ii.  art  I, 
*  In  Irtis.  Gent.  §  10.  ap  Tatian. 

^^  Laert.  I.  ii.  §  3.    Strabo,  1.  i,   Plirt.  I.  vii.  c.  56.   Suidas.  Enseb.  iPrep. 
Mr,  L  X.  4;.  ult. 
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«md  bow  earty  we  teekl  of  the  diyision  of  tiine  into  boais. 
HetodotuB,  wifli  much  greater  probabilityy  ascribes  this  ib- 
ventioii  to  ibe  Babylonians.^  Perhaps  he  made  use  of  a 
gnomon  in  ascertaining>  more  ccmrectty  than  Thales  ha4 
do&t,  the  meridian  line^  and  the  points  of  the  solstices. 
PKny  «ay8>^  that  he  first  observed  the  obliquity  of  tha 
ecliptic ;  but  fills  cannot  be  true,  if  Thales  was  acquamted 
with  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses^  which  supposes  the 
kiM^wledge  of  this  obliquity.  - 

Other  ^opinions  ascribed  to  Anaximander  are>  that  the 
stars  are  lobular  collections  of  air  and  fire,  borne  about  j^^ 
the^^eres  in  which  they  are  placed ;  ttmt  they  are; gods^ 
that  is,  inhabited  and  animated  by  portions  of  the  Bivinity.; 
that  the  sun  has  the  highest  place  in  the  heavens,  the  moon 
the  niBxt,  and  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  the  lowest;  ^at 
ttie  earth  is  a  globe  placed  in  the  middle  of  ike  univtBrse> 
and  remaitis  in  its  plaice ;  and  that  the  sun  is  twenty-eight 
times  larger  than  the  eatth.^ 

Anaximenes,  a  Milesian,  who  was  bom  about  &e  fifi^^ 
Bixth  Olytopiad,^^  was  a  hearer  and  companion  of  Anaxi* 
pander.  He  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  in  his 
inquiries  into  the  natune  and  cnigin  of  things>  but  not  with- 
out nUempting  to  cast  new  light  upon  the  system.  He 
taught,  that  die  first  principle  of  all  things  is  Air,  which  he 
held  to  be  iiidSnite,  ot  immense.  Anaximenes,  says  Simpli^ 
cius,22  taught  the  unity  and  immensity  of  matter,  but  undeit 
a  more  definite  term  than  Ajlaxiiiiander,  calling  it  air.  He 
held  air  to  be  GrOd,  because  it  is  diffused  through  all  nature^ 
and  is  perpetually  active.^  The  air  of  Anaximenes  li,  then> 
a  Subtle  ether,  animated  with  a  Divine  principle,  \dience  it 
tiecomes  the  origiii  of  all  beiiigs.  In  this  sense  Lactantius  ^ 
iinderstobd  his  doctrine ;  for  speaking  of  Clean Aes  as 
Adopting  the  doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  he  adds,  the  poet 
assents  to  it,  when  he  sings :  . 

Tum  pater  omnipotens  faecuhdis  imbribus  aeth^,^  &c.^ 

'8L.  n.c.32.  »L.ii.  c.  1. 

*»  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  h  u  c.  7.  ii..l5.  20. 22.  iii,  10.  Laert.  Stqbaeus  Ed. 
Ph.  c.  25.  brigen.  Philos.  c.  vi.  p.  58. 60.  *»  B.  C.  556. 

*»  Ad.  Physic.  1.  i.  c  2.    Plut.  PI.  Ph.  I.  i.  c.  3.    Cic.  Nat  Dw.  10. 
3'  Stobapi  Eel.  Phys.  «  L.  i.  c.  5.  ^  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  324. 

^  Almighty  Jove  descends  in  fruitful  show'rs,  &o. 
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If,  io  ibt  wSS^6i  the  great  obsourky  tirhicft  hangs  dpon 
the  tstiets  of  the  first  Ionic  Beet,  ti^r^  be  any  ground  for  a 
probable  opinioD,  wte  teay  ascribe  |o  AJlajdinenes  the  c<m- 
iinimtion  of  the  doctrine  of  Ttedes  and  Ailaxiniajlder»  con* 
c^min^  the  Qrst  principle  of  nature,  with  this  diflferetoce 
tmly,  that  he  supposed  the  Divine  enel^y  to  ]ye  resident  in 
air,  or  ether.  Chiefly  attentive,  hoWever,  to.  ihaterial  (causes, 
he  Vas  silent  cOndBrhmg  the  nature  of  the  Diviike  liaind* 

Anaximenes  is  also  said  to  have  taught,  that  all  ininds 
are  air ;  that  fire,  water,  and  earth,  proceed  froni  it,  by  rare- 
faction or  Gondensatioik ;  that  the  siln  and  moon  al*e  fiery 
l^odies,  whose  form  is  that  Of  a  circular  plate;  that  the 
fitars,  which  also  aiie  fiety  substances,  are  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  as  nails  in  a  chrystalline  plane ;  and  tiiat  the  eartti 
is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air.^ 

Anaxagdras,  of  Claftopene,  borh  in  die  first  year  of 
the  seventieth  Olympiad,^  was  a  disciple  of  Anaximekies. 
He  inherited,  from  his  parents,  a  pattimony,  which  might 
have  secured  him  independance  and  distinction  at  home ; 
but,  such  was  his  thirst  after  knowledge,  that  about  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  left  his  country,  without  taking 
proper  precautions  concerning  his  estate,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Athens.  .  Herle  he  diligehlly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  and  was  particularly  con- 
versant with  the  works  of  Homer,  whonl  hie  admired  as  the 
best  preceptor,  not  only  in  writing,  but  iti  morals.  Engag- 
ing, afterwalrds,  in  speculations  concerning  nature,  the  fame 
of  Hie'Milesian  school  induced  him  to  leave  Atbens,  that 
he  might  attend  upon  the  public  instructions  of  Anaximenes* 
Under  him  he  became  acquainted  with  his  doctrines,  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  concerning  natural  bodies  and 
the  origin  of  things.  So  ardently  did  he  engage  in  these 
inquiries,  that  he  said  concerning  himself,  that  he  was  bom 
to  contemplate  the  heavens.  Visiting  his  native  city,  he 
found  that,  whilst  he  had  been  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, his  estate  had  run  to  waste ;  upon  which  he  remarked, 
that  to  this  ruin  he  owed  his  prosperity.  One  Of  his  fellow 
citizens  complainihg  that  he,  who  was  so  well  qualified, 
both  by  rank  and  ability,  for  public  offices,  had  shewn  so 

«Piut.  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  7.  ii.  11.  iii.  10.  Cic.  Nat  D.  i.  10.  Ac. 
Quest.  I.  iv.  Suidas.    August,  de  CiV.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  %  *^  fi.  C.  dO(k. 
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Httte  regard  fer  his  conntry,  he  replied— My  ferst  care  is 
for  my  country,  pointii]^  to  heaven.  After  remaimng  fot 
some  years  at  Miletns,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there 
taught  philosophy  in  private.  Among  jbis  pupils  were  seve 
nd  eminent  men,  particularly  the  tragedian  Euripides,  and 
the  orator  and  statesman  Pericles;  to  whom  some  add 
Socrates  and  Themistocles. 

The  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  at 
itength  excited  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  contemporaries^ 
and  brought  upon  him  a  cruel  persecution.    It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to 
death ;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Pericles  obtained 
from  his  judges  the  milder  sentence  of  fine  and  banishment; 
but  the  nature  of  the  charge  alleged  against  him  is  va^ 
riously  represented.    The  most  probable  account  of  the 
matter  is,  that  his  offence  was,  the  propagation  of  new 
opinions  concerning  the  gods,  and^  particularly,  teaching 
that  the  sun  is  an  inanimate  fiery  substance,  and  conse- 
quently not  a  proper  object  of  worship.    There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Anaxagoras,  who  was  indefatigable  in  bis  re- 
searches into  nature,  ventured,  on  many  occasions,  to  con- 
tradict and  oppose  the  vulgar  opinions  and  superstitions. 
It  is  related  that  he  ridiculed  the  Athenian  priests  for  pre- 
dicting an  unfortunate  event  from  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  ram  which  had  but  one  horn ;  and  that,  to  convince 
the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  affair  which  was^ 
not  perfectly  natural,  he  opened  the  head  of  the  animal,  and 
shewed  them,  that  it  was  so  constructed,  scs  necessarily  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  other  horn.    Such  offensive  free- 
d6ms  as  these  were  probably  the  cause  of  his  persecution. 
After  his  banishment,  Anaxagoras  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Lampsacus,  where  he  employed  bimsdf  in' 
instructing  youth,  and  obtained  great  respect  and  influ- 
ence among  the  magistrates  and  citizens.    Through  his 
whole  life  he  appears  to  have  supported  the  character  of  a 
true  philosopher.    Superior  to  motives  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition, he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  science ;  and^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  preserved  an 
equal  mind.  -  When  one  of  his  friends  expressed  regret  €^ 
account  of  his  banishment  from  Athens,  he  said.  It  is  not 
I  Vho  have  lost  the  Athenians^  but  the  Athenians  who  havfi 
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Io4,me.  Beiiig  susked^  just  before  bis  death,  whether  be 
vrisbed  to  be  carried  for  interment  to  Clazomene^  his  na- 
tive city,  he  said.  It  is  unnecessary;  the  way  to  the  re- 
gions below  is  every  where  alike  open.  In  reply  to  a  mes* 
sage  sent  him,  at  that  time,  by  the  senate  of  Lampsacus, 
requesting  him  to  inform  them  in  what  manner  they  might 
most  acceptably  express  their  respect  for  his  memory  aftw 
his  decease,  he  said.  By  ordaining  that  the  day  of  my 
death  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools  of 
Jjampsacus.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  cus- 
tom remained  for  many  centuries.  He  died  about  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  The  inhabitants  of  Lampsacus  ex- 
pressed their  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  by  erecting  a 
fomh,  on  which  they  inscribed  tlus  epitaph: 

Ttv^dh  TkiitTTOv  dXij^ilag  tirl  Tsp/na  veprfvai 
Ovpavlov  KotTfiotf  Mcirai  *Avaiay6pac,^ 

It  is  also  said,  that  two  altars  were  raised  in  honour  of  his 
memory,  one  dedicated  to  Truth,  the  other  to  Mind,  an 
appellation  which  was  given  him  on  account  of  the  doctrine 
he  taught  concerning  the  origin  and  formation  of  nature.^ 

The  material  world  was  conceived  by  Anaxagoras  to 
have  originated  from  a  contused  mass,  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  particles.  Having  learned  in  the  Ionic 
school,  that  bodies  are  composed  of  minute  parts,  and 
having  observed  in  different  bodies  different,  and  frequently 
contrary,  forms  and  qualities,  he  concluded,  that  tike  pri- 
mary particles,  of  which  bodies  consist,  are  of  different 
kinds;  and  that  the  peculiar  form  and  properties  of  each 
body  depend  upon  the  nature  of  that  class  of  particles,  of 
:which  it  is  chiefly  composed.  A  bone,  for  instance,  he 
conceived  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  bony  par- 
ticles— a  piece  of  gold,  of  golden  particles ;  and  thus  he 
supposed  bodies  of  every  kind  to  be  generated  from  similar 
particles,  Sfioio^ipdai,  and  to  assume  the  character  of  those 

•  This  tomb  great  Anaxagoras  eonfines 
Wiiose  mind  explored  the  paths  of  heav*D!y  truth. 

^  Laert  1.  ii,  c.  6,  &c.  Suidas.  Plato  in  Hippia  Maj.  Plat.  In  Peride. 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  Li.  c.  11.  Tusc.  Q.  iii.  24.  v.  39.  Pe  Orat  L  iii.  c.  Id. 
Bbnt  e.2.  Val.  Max.  1.  vii.  o.  2. 1.  viii.  cu  7.  Ariat  iUiet )» iL  c.  29^  Jo* 
:8epb«  caa^  App.  L  iL 
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particles.  This  system  is  thus  exhibited^  in  the  langaage 
of  poetry,  by  Lucretius  t*^ 

Principium  rerum  quam  dicit  Homseomeriam ; 

Ossa  videlicet  i  pauxillis  atque  minutis 
Ossibus ;  sic  et  de  pauxillis  atque  minutis 
Visceribus  viscus  gigni ;  sanguenque  creari 
Sanguinis  inter  se  multis  coeantibus  guttis ; 
Ex  aurique  putat  micis  consistere  posse 
Aurum ;  et  de  terris  terram  concrescere  parvis ; 
Ignibus  ex  ignem ;  humorem  ex  humoribus  esse, 
Caetera  consimili  fingit  ratione,  putatque.** 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  which  ob* 
Tionsly  attend  ttiis  system,  the  invention  of  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  author's  ingenuity,  who  doubtless  had  recourse  to 
the  notion  of  similar  particles,  in  hopes  of  obviating  the 
objections  which  lay  against  the  doctiine  of  Atoms^  a^  he 
had  received  it  from  Anaximenes. 

But  the  most  important  improvement  which  Anaxago- 
ras  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  was  that 
of  separating,  in  his  system,  the  active  principle  in  nature 
fvbm  the  material  mass  upon  which  it  acts,  and  thus  intro* 
ducing  a  distinct  intelligent  cause  of  all  things.**  The  si- 
milar particles  of  matter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  nature,  being  without  life  or  motion,  he  concluded 
that  there  must  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent 
principle,  or  iniinite  mind,  existing  separately  from  mat- 
ter, which,  having  a  power  of  motion  within  itself,  first 
communicated  motion  to  the  material  mass,  and,  by  uniting 
homogeneal  particles,  produced  the  various  forms  of  nature. 

That  Anaxagoras  maintained  an  infinite  mind  to  be  the 
Author  of  all  motion  and  life,  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
authorities.  Plato  expressly  asserts,  that  Anaxagoras 
taught  the  existence  of  *^  a  disposing  Mind,  the  cause  of 

«  L.  i.  v.830,&c. 
43  With  Anaxagoras,  great  Nature's  law 
Is  similarity ;  and  every  compoand  form 
Consists  of  parts  minnte,  each  like  the  whole ; 
And  bone  is  made  of  bone,  and  flesh  of  flesh ; 
And  blood,  and  fire,  and  earth,  and  massy  gold, 
Are,  intheir  smallest  portions,  still  the  same. 
^  Arist.Metaph.l.i.c.4. 
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all  tbingS^^'  NoHq-o  Sicucoafiwy  Tt  icai  ir&vrCiv  air^pt*  Aristotle 
gives  it  as  his  doc<rine>  that  mind  is  the  first  prmciple  o,f 
all  things^  pure,  simple,  and  unmixed;  that  it  possesses 
mthin  itself  the  united  powers  of  thought  and  motion ;  and 
that  it  gives  motion  to  the  universe,  and  is  the  cause  of 
whatever  is  fair  and  good.**  Plutarch  confirms  this  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  and  shews  wherein 
it  diflfered  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  "  The  Ionic  phi- 
losophers/' says  he,*^  "who  appeared  before  Anaxagorks, 
made  fortune,  or  blind  necessity,  that  is,  the  fortuitous  or 
necessary  motion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  the  first  pr|n^ 
ciple  in  nature;  but  Anaxagoras  affirmed  that  a  pure  mind, 
perfectly  free  from  all  material  concretions,  governs  the 
imiverse."  From  these  aikl  other  concurrent  testimonies*^ 
it  clearly  appears,  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  among 
4iie  Gredks  who  conceived  mind  as  detadied  from  matter, 
and  as  acting  upon  it  with  intelligence  and  design  in  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  The  infinite  Mind,  or  Deity, 
which  his  predecessors  had  confounded  with  matter,  mak- 
ing them  one  universe,  Anaxagoras.  conceived  to  have  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  and  to  be  simple,  pnxe 
intelligence,  capable  of  forming  the  eternal  mass  of  matter 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Thus  he  assigned  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  existence  of  the  visible  world. 

Several  doctrines  are  ascribed  to  Anaxagoras,  whidi 
migj^t  seem  to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of 
nalsiire:  such  as,  that  the  wind  is  produced  by  the  rare- 
fis^ction  of  the  air;  that  the  rainbow  is  the  effect  of  the  re« 
flection  of  the  solar  rays  from  a  thick  cloud,  placed  (^po« 
site  to  it  like  a  mirror;  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body, 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  an  habitable  region,  divided 
into  hills,  vales,  and  waters;  that  the  comets  are  wander- 
ing stars;  and  that  ttie  fixed  stars  are  in  a  region  exterior 
to  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  the  writers  who  report 
these  particulars  have  mixed  with  them  such  strange  ab- 
surdities, as  weaken  the  credit  of  their  whole  relation. 
When  we  are  told  that  Anaxagoras  thought  the  sun  to  be  a 
flat  circular  mass  of  hot  iron,  somewhat  bigger  than  Uie 

♦♦  Aiist  de  Anima,  1.  i.  c.  2.    Phys.  Ausc  I.  viii.  c.  1.      **  In  Periqle. 
«  Cic.  de  Nai  D.  1.  i,  c.  11.  Ang^  de  Civ.  Dei,  I .  viii.  c.  12.  Lactant  i.  6. 
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Peloponnesus ;  and  the  stars  to  have  been  formed  from 
stones  whirled  from  the  earth  by  violent  circumvolution  of 
its  surrounding  ether;  we  cannot  but  suspect  that,  intibe 
course  of  traditionary  report,  his  opinions  must  have  been 
ignoran^Iy  misconceived,  or  designedly  misrepresented.^ 

In  the  Ionic  school,  Anaxagoras  was  succeeded  by  Dio- 
genes  Apolloniatesy  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes.  Following 
the  steps  of  his  master,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  contem- 
plation of  nature ;  not  however  without  mingling  with  the 
severer  pursuits  of  philosophy  the  study  of  eloquence. 
This  qualified  him  to  execute  the  office  of  preceptor  with 
great  reputation,  both  at  Miletus  and  at  Athens.  But  his 
success,  and  perhaps  his  opinions,  excited  somuchjear 
lousy  and  aversion  among  the  Athenians,  that,  like  Anax- 
agoras, he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  flight. 
What  befel  him  afterwards,  or  what  was  the  exact  time 
of  his  birth  or  death  is  unknown.  With  Anaximenes  he 
taught,  that  air,  or  a  subtle  ether,  is  the  first  material 
principle  in  nature,  but  that  it  partakes  of  a  Divine  intelli- 
gence, without  which  nothing  could  be  produced.*  From 
comparing  the  imperfect  accounts  of  his  doctrine  which 
remain,  with  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  it  appears 
probable,  that  he  conceived  the  infinite  ether  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  Divine  mind,  and  all  things  to  be  formed  from 
this  compound  principle.*^ 

Archelaus,  of  Miletus,  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  publicly  taught  at  Athens  his  doctrines  concerning 
natural  bodies,  whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
natural  philosopher.  Among  the  tenets  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  following :  that  the  two  principles  of  things  are  air 
and  infinity ;  that  the  universe  is  unlimited ;  that  heat  is 
the  cause  of  motion,  and  cold  of  rest ;  that  the  earth  was 
at  the  beginning  a  muddy  mass,  whence  living  anlmnlig 
were  produced  and  nourished;  and  that  animals  have  souls, 
which  differ  in  their  powers,  according  to  the  structure  of 

«  Laevt.  1.  ii.  \  8, 9.  Pseado-Orig.  c.  viii.  p.  69.  Plut  Plac.  Phil.  1.  ii. 
c  8. 13. 16. 26.    Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  1.  i.  c.  13.  %  33. 

<»  Plut  Plac.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 20.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  Arist.  de 
Anima,  1.  L  c.  2. 

*»  Cic.  de  Nat  D.  I.  i.  c.  14.  Laert.  1.  ix.  §  67, 68,  Clem.  Al.  Protrept 
p.  42. 
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the  bodies  in  wUch  they  reside.^  It  cannot  be  certainly 
deteimuied^  whether  with  Anaxagoras,  he  admitted  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  Deity>  the  Author  of  Nature,  or 
whether,  with  Uie  former  pUlosophers,  he  supposed  one 
compound  principle,  consisting  of  infinite  matter  animated 
by  a  Divine  spirit.  Concerning  morals,  he  is  said' to  have 
taught,  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  not 
founded  in  nature,  but  in  arbitrary  law ;  a  doctrine  which, 
if  it  was  really  his,  obtained  little  credit  at  that  time,  and 
was  never  afterwards  resumed,  till  Scepticism,  at  a  much 
later  period,  erected  its  standard  against  common  sense. 

The  high  reputation  which  Archelaus  acquired,  pro- 
cured him  many  disciples  of  great  distinction,  among 
whom  is  conmionly  reckoned  Socrates.  Under  this  great 
man,  philosophy  assumed  a  new  character;  so  that  Arche- 
laus may  properly  be  considered  as  the  last  preceptor  in 
the  original  Ionic  schooL^^  ^ 


CHAP,  IV. 

OF  THE  SOCRATIC  SCHOOL..  '      ] 

Whilst  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  industriously  employed  in  investigating  the 

»»  Laert.  1.  ii.  §  17.  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  1.  v.  c.  4.  Suidas.  Orig.  Philos.  c.  ix. 
p.  78.    Plutarch,  de  Plac;  Pb.  1.  i.  c.  3.    Stobaeus  Eel.  Phys.  Li.  c.  1. 

"  Yidend.  Henman.  Act  Phil.  v.  i.  p.  16.  v.  iii.  p.  166. 173.  Burnet. 
Afcb.  c^x.  Cudwortb.  I«t  Syst.  c.  i.  §  22.  c.  iv.  $  20.  cum  Not  Moshem. 
Vos8.  de  SoicBt  Math.  o.  13.32,  33.  Meors.  in  Cureta,  1.  iv.  Cyril,  cont 
JuUan.  I.  Lp.  15.  Valesii  Phil.  Sac.  c.  31.  August  de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  viii. 
c.  2.  11.  Jos.  Scaliger.  Ep.  306.  Themistii  Orat.  26.  Morboff.  Polyh.  t 
ii.  c.  20.  Lipsii  Phys.  1.  ii.  Diss.  8.  Tbomasii  Observ.  Hal.  t  iL  Ob.  18. 
21.  Mulferus  de  aqua  principio  rerum  ex  mente  Tbal^tis,  Altdorf.  1718. 
Budd^us  de  Phil.  Mor.  Thalet  §  10.  Otium  Vindel.  Exerc.  ii.  Slevogtii. 
Piss.  Phil.  p.  386.  Amoenit  Lit  t  iii.  Bracker  Hist  de  Ideis.  sect  1. 
Grotius  de  Vent.  1.  i.  Oporinus  de  Immort.  Mortaliurn.  Voss.  de  Hist,Gr. 
1.  L  c.  6.  Dickenson  Phys.  c.  iv.  §  10.  Thomas  Hist  Ath.  c.  iv.  §  3.  Le 
Clerc.  Bibl.  Chois^,  t.  Ii.  art  1.  Parker  de  Deo.  Disp.  i.  §  6.  Scqwo.  Aqui- 
lianus  de  Plac.  Phil,  ante  Aristot.  c.  21.  Schmidius  de  Vil.  Anaximenis. 
CI.  Berigard.  in  Circul.  Pisan.  p..  i.  p.  10.  Gerdilius  alib  stadio  della  Reli- 
gione,  c.  2.  Ploucquet.  Diss,  de  Thalet  et  Anaxag.  Hygtn.  Astron.  1.  U. 
c.  2.  Weidler.  Astron.  c.  6.  Bayle  in  Tbal.  &c. 
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nature  and  origin  of  things,  fhey  paid  litfle  attention  to  Ihoscr 
subjects,  in  wliich  the  happiness  of  human  life  is  imme- 
diately concerned.  Too  deeply  engaged  in  profound  specu- 
lations to  attend  to  useful  truths,  tliey  contented  themselves 
with  adipiring  virtue,  and  extolling  virtuous  actions,  with- 
out taking  the  pains  to  establish  the  principles,  and  incul- 
cate the  precepts,  of  sound  morality.  The  merit  of  cor- 
recting this  error,  and  introducing  a  method  of  philosophis- 
ing, which  was  happily  calculated  to  improve  the  human 
mind,  and  to  cherish  the  virtues  of  social  Ufe,  is  solely  to 
be  ascribed  to  Socrates;  a  man,  whose  penetrating  judg- 
ment, exalted  Tiews,  and  liberal  spirit,  united  with  exem- 
plary integrity,  and  purity  of  manners,  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  that  distinction,  which  by  the  unSUiimous  suffrage  of 
antiquity  he  has  obtained  the  first  place  among  philoso- 
phers. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Alopece,  a  village  near  Athens,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad.*  *  His 
parents  were  of  low  rank.  His  father  Sophroniscus,  was 
a  statuary :  his  mother  Phaenareta,  a  midwife.^  Sophro- 
niscus brought  up  his  son,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  in 
his  own  manual  employment;  in  which  Socrates,  though 
his  mind  was  continually  aspiring  after  higher  objects,  vras 
not  unsuccessful.  Whilst  he  was  a  young  man,  he  is  said 
to  have  formed  statues,  of  the  habited  graces,  which  were 
allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.^  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  left  with  no  other  inheritance  than  the 
small  sum  of  eighty  miruB,^  which  thrt>iagh  the  dishonesty 
of  a  relation,  to  whom  Sophroniscus  left  the  charge  of  Ms 
aflFairs,  he  soon  lost.^  This  laid  him  under  (he  necessity 
pf  supporting  himself  by  labour;  and  he  continued  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  ^statuary  in  Athens;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, devoting  all  the  leisure  he  could  conntnand  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  ' 

Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  strong  pro- 
pensity towards  study  which  this  young  man,  discovered, 
and  admiring  his  ingenious  dispoation  and  distinguished 

»  Laert.  1.  ii.  §  18.  Suidas.  Arund.  Ma*les.  •  B.  C.  46^ 

'  Plato.  Aldb.  i.    Theatet.  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Athasn.  Deipn.  1.  v. 

p.  219.            *  Laert.  Pausan.  I  i.  e.  22.  i.  ix.  c.  35.  «  About  300L 
<  Libanius  Apol.  t  i.  p.  640.    Laert. 
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aUKties,  geseroiudy^  took  him  under  his  patrcmage^  and 
emtmsted  him  with  llie  instruction  {of  his  children.  The 
opportonities^  whidi  Socrates  by  this  means  enjoyed^  of 
attending  the  public  lectures  of  tibe  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers^ so  fiur  incresused  his  thirst  after  wisdom^  tl^at  he  de- 
tennined  to  relinquish  his  occupation^  and  every  prospect 
of  emolument  which  that  might  a£ford^  in  ordev  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits.^  His  first  pre- 
ceptor in  philosophy  was  Anaxagoras^  After  this  eminent 
master  in  the  Ionic  school  left  Athens^  Socrates  attached 
himself  to  Arehelaus.  Under  these  instructors  he  diligently 
prosecuted  the  study  of  nature^  in  the  usual  manner  of  &e 
{^losophers  of  the  age,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
their  doctrines.  Prodicus,  the  sophist,  was  his  preceptor 
ill  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  Theodorus  in  geometry, 
and  Damo  in  music.^  Aspasia,  a  woman  no  less  celebrated 
for  her  inteUectual  than  l^r  personal  accomplislun^its, 
whose  house  was  frequented  by  the  most  celebrated  cha- 
racters, had  also  some  share  in  the  education  of  Socrates.^^^ 

Ttius  ftunished  with  prec^^rs  of  every  kind,  Socrates 
acquired  that  knowledge  at  home,  whic^  the  Gredc^  had 
hitherto  sought  in  foreign  countries,  but  for  which,  after  all, 
they  were  inore  indebted  to  their  own  mgenuity  and  in- 
dustry, than  to  the  instructions  4)f  the  Ori^ital  or  Egyptian 
priests.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that,  with  such 
advante^es,  he  became  master  of  every  kind  of  learning, 
which  the  age  in  which  he  lived  could  afford.^^ 

With  these  uncommon  endowments,  both  natnrsd  and 
acquired,  Socrates  appeared  in  Athens,  under  the  respect- 
able characters  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  true  philosopher. 
Being  called  upon  by  his  country  to  take  arms  in  the  long 
and  severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  si^a- 
Jized  Himself  at  the  siege  of  Potid»,^*  both  by  his  valour 
and  by  the  hardiness  with  which  he  endured  fatigue. 
During  the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  whilst  others 

1  Laert  Saidas.  in  Critmie,  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  ^. 

•  liban.  lb.  iSliaii.  Hist  1.  ii.  o.  43. 

'  Laert  Suid.  Plato,  in  Menone.    Theatet 

*®  Plato  in  Menexeno.    Pint,  in  Pericle. 

"  Xen.  Mem.  1.  iv.  p.  814.    Pluf.  Apol.  Laert 

^  Laert.  Thucyd.  1.  L  p.  39. 
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were  clad  in  fors^  he  wore  only  his  nsnal  clofhing,  and 
walked  barefoot  upon  fhe  ice.^  In  an  engagement,  in 
which  he  saw  Alcibiades  (a  yonng  man  of  noble  rank 
whom  he  accompanied  during  Ihis  expedition)  falling  down 
wounded,  he  advanced  to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him 
and  his  arms :  and  though  the  prize  of  valour  was,  on  this 
occasion,  unquestionably  due  to  Spcrates,  he  generously 
gave  his  vote  that  it  might  be  bestowed  upon  Alcibiades, 
to  encourage  his  rising  merit."  Several  years  afterwards, 
Socrates  voluntarily  entered  upon  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Boeotians,  during  which  in  an  unsuccessful  en- 
gagement at  Delium,  he  retired  with  great  coolness  from 
the  field ;  when,  observing  Xenophon  lying  wounded  upon 
the  ground,  he  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Soon  afterwards  he  went 
out  a  third  time,  in  a  military  capacity,  in  the  expedition, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Amphipolis ;  but  this  proving 
uniiuccessfnl,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  that  he  undertook  to  serve  his  country  in  any  civil 
office.  At  that  age,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  own 
district,  in  the  senate  of  five  hundred.^  In  this  office, 
though  he,  at  first,  exposed  himself  to  some  degree  of  ridi-. 
cule  from  the  want  of  experience  in  the  forms  of  business^ 
he  soon  convinced  his  colleagues,  that  he  was  superior  to 
them  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity.  Whilst  they,  intimidated 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  passed  an  unjust  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  the  commanders,  who,  after  the  en- 
gagement at  the  Arginusian  islands,  had  been  prevented  by 
a  storm  from  paying  funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  Socrates 
stood  forth  singly  in  their  defence,  and,  to  the  last,  refused 
to  give  his  sufirage  against  them,  declaring,  that  no  force 
should  compel  him  to  act  contrary  to  justice  and  the  laws.^ 
Under  the  subsequent  tyranny,  he  never  ceased  to  con- 
demn the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty 
tyrants ;  and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their  resentment, 
so  that  his  life  was  in  hazard,  fearing  neither  treachery  nor 

"  Plat.  Conviv.  et  Phaed  Plut.  in.  Alcib.  Laert  Strabo,  l.  ix. 
"  Ibid.  "  Plato.  Apolog.  p.  31. 

*>  Laert.  ii.  §  24.  Xen.  Mem.  1.  i.  Hist.  Graeq.  1.  i. 
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Violence  he  3tiU  coirtinaed  to  sapport^  with  undannted  finn* 
ness,  fhe  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  tyrants^  proba- 
bly that  they  might  create  some  new  ground  of  complaint 
against  Socrates^  sent  an  order  to  hun,  with  several  other 
persons^  to  apprehend  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salamis :  the 
rest  executed  the  commission;  but  Socrates  refused,  say- 
ing, that  he  would  rather  himself  suffer  death,  than  be  in- 
strumental in  inflicting  it  unjustly  upon  another.^^ 

T^iese  proofs  of  public  virtue,  botti  in  a  military  and  civil 
capacity,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  name  of  Socrates  to  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  catalogue  of  good  citizens.  But 
his  first  honours  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  he  sup<- 
ported  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  moral  preceptor. 

Observing  with  regret,  how  much  the  opinions  of  the 
Athenian  youth  were  misled,  and  their  principles  and  taste 
corrupted,  by  philosophers,  who  spent  all  their  time  in  se-* 
fined  speculations  upon  nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  and 
by  sophists,  who  tahght  in  their  schools  the  arts  of  £Bitoe 
eloquence  and  deceitful  reasoning;  Socrates  formed  the 
wise  and  generous  design,  of  instituting  a  new  and  more 
useful  method  of  instruction.  He  justiy  conceived  the  true 
end  of  philosophy  to  be,  not  to  make  an  ostentatious  dis^ 
play  of  superior  learning  and  ability  in  subtie  disputations 
or  ingenious  conjectures,  but  to  free  mankind  from  the  do- 
minion of  pernicious  prejudices ;  to  correct  their  vices ;  to 
inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thus  conduct  ihexa 
in  the  path  of  wisdom  to  a  trtie  felicity.  He  therefore  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  moral  philosopher;  and,  looking 
upon  the  whole  city  of  Athens  as  his  school,  and  all  who 
were  disposed  to  lend  him  llieir  attention  as  his  pupils,  he 
seized  every  occarion  of  conmmnicating  moral  wisdom  to 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  pub- 
lic. It  was  his  custom,  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  places 
made  use  of  for  walking  and  public  exercises ;  at  noon^ 
to  appear  among  the  crowds  in  the  markets  or  courts;  and 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those  parts  of  the  city 
-which  were  most  frequented.^    Sometimes  he  collected  an 

"^Plat  Apol. 
' "  Xen.  Mem.  1.  i.    ha^i,  ii.    Plut.    Utrum  $m  gerw^  re^ 
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auAetice  about  Urn  in  ibe  I^yceiw,  (a  plea^foit  meada^  ou 
ti^  border  of  tbe  river  Dyssus)  wbere  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  the  chair,  whilst  his  auditors  were  seated  on 
benches  around  him.  At  other  times  he  conversed,  in  a 
less  formal  way,  with  any  of  his  fellow  citizens  i^  places 
of  common  resort,  or  with  his  friends  at  meals,  or  in  their 
hours  of  amusement ;  thus  making  every  place  to  which  he 
came  a  school  of  virtue.  Not  only  did  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  attend  upon  his  lectures,  but  be  sought  for  dis* 
ciples  even  among  medianics  and  labourers. 

The  method  of  instruction,  which  Socrates  chiefly  made 
use  of>  was,  to  propose  a  series  of  questions  to  the  pers<m 
with  whcmi  he  conversed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  sotde  un- 
foreseen conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  consent  of  his 
resp<mdent  to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him 
to  admit  others,  from  their  relatipn,  or  resemblance,  to  those 
to  which  they  had  already  assented.  Without  making  use 
of  any  direct  argumeiit  or  persuasion,  he  chose  to  lead  the 
person  he  meant  to  instruct,  to  deduce  the  truths  of  which 
he  wished  to  convince  him,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  his  own  concessions.^^  He  commonly  conducted 
these  conferences  with  such  address,  as  to  conceal  his  de*- 
sign,  till  the  respondent  had  advanced  too  fiur  to  recede. 
On  some  occasions,  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  that 
vain  men  might  be  caught  in  their  own  replies,  and  be 
obliged  to  confess  fheir  ignorance.  He  never  assumed  the 
air  of  a  morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  but  communicated  use- 
fid  instruction  with  all  the  ease  and  pleasantry  of  polite 
conversation. 

Socrates  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  modesty  than 
by  his  wisdom.  His  discourses  betray  no  marks  of  arro- 
gance or  vanity.  He  professed  ''  to  know  only  <his,  that 
he  knew  nothing."^  In  tiiis  declaration  which  he  frequently 
repeated,  he  had  no  oUier  intenticm,  than  to  convince  his 
hearers  of  the  narrow  limits  .of  the  human  understanding. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  to  encoiurage 
universal  scepticism:  on  moral  subjects  he  always  ex- 
pressed himself  witii  confidence  and  decision;  but  he  was 
desirous  of  exposing  to  contempt  the  arrogance  of  those 

i>  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  1.  iy.  c.  5.  Pe  Invent  1.  i.  c.  31.  De  Drat  1.  ^.  c.  67. 
Qaintil.  Inst.  1.  ix.  c.  %  ^  Cic.  Acad«  Q.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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jpietOBier&  to  science,  who  would  acknowledge  tiienuidves 
igiHirant  c^notfaing.    The  tratli  was,  that  Socrates,  thoagb 
eninettdy  furm^ed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  every 
fcmd  of  feaoming,  pvefened  moral  t6  speculative  wisdom. 
Cofiv»eedi  tkseJi  phflosoj^y  is  valaable,  not  as  it  AuniiAeB 
qoestiond  iov  tiie  sehools,  but  as  it  provides  men  vrith  a 
low  of  Kfe,  he  ceBsored  his  predecessors  for  spendk^  all 
tiieii  titte  in  abstntse  researches  into  natnve,  and  taking 
BO  pains  to  render  themselves  usefiil  to> mankind.    His  fa- 
•   v^irite  maxim  was  f^  whatever  is  above  as  dofli  not  cob- 
cen»  US.    He  estimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  uti- 
lify,'and  recommended  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy^ 
and  other  sciences,  only  so  far  as  they  admit  of  a  practical 
apfilicatioft  to  the  purposes  of  Imman  life.    His  great  ob- 
ject, in  all  his  conferences^and  discourses,  was  to  lead  men 
into  an  acquabitance  with  themselves ;  to  convince  them 
of  their  follies  and  vices ;  to  im^ire  Aem  with  the  lave  of 
virtue ;  and  to  furnish  them  with  usefiil  moral  instructions. 
Cicero  m^t,  therefore,  very  justly  say  of  Socrates,  that  he 
wafr  tlie  first  wlio  called  dovm  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
eai%  and  inlrodueed  her  into  the  public  walks  and  domestic 
fetireBi^its  of  men,  that  she  might  instruct  Hum  concerning 
life  and  manners.^ 

The  miKral  lessons  which  Socrates  taught,  be  Iiimself  diii- 
gently  practised;  whence  he  excelled  other  philosophers 
in  personsd  merit,  no  less  than  in  his  method  of  instruction! 
His  conduct  was  uniformly  such  as  became  a  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom. 

Through  his  whole  life,  this  good  man  discovered  a  mind 
superior  to  ttie  attractions  of  wealth  and  power.  Contrary 
to  the  general  practice  of  the  preceptors  of  his  time,  he  in- 
structed his  pupils  without  receiving  from  them  any  gratuity. 
He  firequently  refused  rich  presents,  which  were  offered 
him  by  Alcibiades  and  others,  though  importunately  urged 
to  accept  them  by  his  wife.  The  chief  men  of  Athens  were 
his  stewards:  they  sent  him  in  provisions,  as  they  appre- 
hended he  wanted  them ;  he  took  what  his  present  wants 
required,  and  returned  the  rest.  Observing  the  numerous 
articles  of  luxury,  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  AthensA 

M  Xen.  Mem.  I.  iv.  "Tusc.  Dbp.  1.  iv.    Acad.  Q.  1.  i. 
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ke  exclaimed^  *^  How  many  fhiiigs  are  th^re,  wliic^  I  do  not 
want !''  Wi&  Socrates,  moderation  supplied  the  place  of 
wealth.  In  his  clothing  and  food,  he  ccmsulted  only  the 
demands  of  nature.  He  commonly  appeared  in  a  neat  \mi 
plain  cloak,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  Though  his  table  wa3 
only  supplied  with  simple  fare,  he  did  not  scruple  to  invite 
men  of  superior  rank  to  partake  of  his  meals.  When  his 
wifB,  upon  some  such  occasion,  expressed  her  ^Kssatisfitcr 
tion  on  being  no  better  provided,  he  desired  her  to  give 
herself  no  concern;  for  if  his  guests  were  wise  men,^tbey 
would  be  contented  with  whatever  they  found  at  his  table; 
if  otherwise,  they  were  unworthy  of  notice.  Whilst  others, 
says  he,  live  to  eat,  wise  men  eat  to  live.  He  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  temperance  is  the  parent  of  health.  It  was 
owing  to  his  perfect  regularity  in  this  respect,  that  be 
escaped  infection  in  the  midst  of  the  plague,  which  {proved 
so  fatal  to  his  fellow  citizens.^ 

Socrates  was  a  great  admirer  of  a  fair  exteomal  form,  as 
the  index  of  a  mind  possessed,  or  at  least  capable  of  moral 
beauty,  and  conversed  freely  with  young  persons  of  both 
seiLW,  in  order  to  assist  their  progress  in  wisdom  and  virtue : 
but  his  enemies  have  never  been  able  to  fix  upon  him  the 
stain  of  incontinence.  Modem  calumnies,  which  impute 
to  this  great  man  vices  with  which  he  was  never  charged 
by  his  contemporaries,  ought  to  be  treated  with  universal 
contempt*^  ♦ 

»  Xen.  Mem.  I.  iv.  Laert.  L  ii.  §  26—28.  Cic.  Tuac.  Quest  I.  iil  32. 
V.  iElian.  1.  ix.  c.  29. 1,  xiii.  c.  27. 32.    Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

«*  Max.  Tyr.  Digs.  tii.  ix.  Quintil.  Inst  1.  viii.  c.  4.  Athen.  1.  v.  209. 
xiii.  p-  506. 

•  It  is  surprising  that  calumnies,  which  oiMrry  their  own  refutation  along 
with  them,  should  still  be  repeated  as  facts,  **  of  which  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt.*'  A  late  writer  (see  Observer,  No.  77)  speaks  in  this  confident 
manner  of  the  tales,  which  that  literary  scavenger  Athaeneus  has  swept  up 
from  the  sewers  of  antiquity,  for  the  purpose  of  besmearing  characters, 
which  mankind  have  for  ages  beheld  with  admiration.  The  writer  whom 
Athaeneus  quotes  in  support  of  the  in&mous  stories  which  this  Essayist 
has  retailed  is  Herodicus ;  of  whom  we  know  little  but  from  Athseneus 
himself  and  who  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  an  historian,  as  a  col- 
lector of  humorous  taies.f  Aristoxenus,  from  whom  Diogenes  Laertius 
(an  industrious  compiler,  rather  than  a  judicious  biographer)  borrowed  one 
of  the  anecdotes  told  in  this  essay,  is  said  by  the  writer  to  have  been  '<  a 

t  Yosdus  de  Hist  Graec.  1.  i.  c  2U 
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Thoagh  Socrates  was  exeeedinf^ly  unfinrtimate  in  lus  da- 
mestic  connexion,  he  converted  this  infelicity  into  an  occa- 
sion of  exercising  his  yirtoes.  Xai^ppe,  concerning  whose 
ill-hamonr  ancient  writers  relate  many  amusing  tales^^wms 
certainly  a  woman  of  a  high  and  unmanageable  spirit  But 
Socrates^  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the  violence  of 
her  temper,  improved  his  own.  When  Alcibiades  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  Ins  friend  could  bear  to  live  in  the  sanw 
house  with  so  perverse  and  quarrelsome  a  compamon.  So* 
crates  replied,  that  being  daily  inured  to  ill-bumour  at  home, 
he  was  tibe  ^better  prepared  to  encounter  pervers^iess  aad 
injury  abroad.  After  all,  however,  it  is  probable,  that  tlw 
lofinnities  of  this  good  woman  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  calumny  has  had  some  hand  in  finishing  her  picture ; 
for  Socrates  himself,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  son  Lamprocles, 
allows  her  many  domestic  virtues,  and  we  find  her  after- 
wards expressing  great  affection  for  her  husband,  duri^ 
his  imprisonment.^  She  must  have  been  as  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding, as  she  was  froward  in  dispositi<m,  if  she  had 

man  of  the  niest  candid  character,  whose  credit  stands  high  with  alK  tnie 
critics.''  Of  this  etmdid  historian  Aulas  Gellius  t  relates,  that  he  was  so 
highly  displeased  that  Aristotle  chose  Theopbrastns  to  succeed^him  in  the 
Peripatetic  chair,  that  he  loaded  the  memory  of  his  master  with  foul  re- 
proaches. Such  obscure  and  doubtful  authorities  (to  which  by  the  way  no 
references  are  made),  placed  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Xenopbon 
Mid  Plato,  and  to  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  will  certidnly  have  httie 
effect  in  changing  the  established  opinion  concerning  the  character  of  So- 
erates.— We  must  not  take  our  leave  o£  this  Essayist  without  remarking, 
that  he  has  even  gone  beyond  liis  author  in  slander,  by  finishing  the  story 
of  the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Critobulus  in  a  manner,  for  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  produce  any  authority ;  and  that^  whilst  he  charges 
jElian  with  blackenil^  the  character  of  Aristophanes,  by  accusing  him  of 
intemperance,  he  conceals  a  circumstance,  related  by  Athaeneus  in  his 
stoiy  of  Socrates'  debauch,  that  the  Comic  Poet  was  of  theparty.  Athae- 
nens  says,§  that  Socrates  sat  up  carousing  with  Agatho  and  Arutophanes  ; 
the  Essayist,  to  save  the  credit  of  his  fjetvourite  poet,  says,  that  Socrates 
sat  up  all  night  carousing  with  Agatho  and  of  A«r«.— After  these  proofe  of 
tins  writer's  fairness  and  candour,  the  public^ill  judge,  what  right  he  has 
to  hold  up  both  Soctntes  and  his  admureis  to  ridicule,  by  calling  him ''  de- 
cidedly the  hero  of  all  the  Ciceros  and  declaimers  upon  morality." 

t  Noct  Att  1.  i V.  c.  1 1 .  §  Deipnosoph.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

^  Laert.  1.  ii.  Aul.  Gell.  i.  i.  c.  17*  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  11.  ^lian. 
i.  xi.  c.  12.  ix.  7.  Pint,  de  Ira.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  2l».        ••  Xen.  Mem.  1.  ii. 
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nbt  im)flte4  by  the  ^aily  lesaons  ^^ohf  or  twenty  yearg  she 
received  from  such  a  madter. 

In^e  midi^t  of  domestic  vexations  and  ptfblic  disorders, 
Socrates  retained  such  an  unruffled  serenity,  that  he  was 
never  seen  eittier  to  leave  his  own  house,  or  to  return  home, 
with  a  disttiibed  countenance.^  If,  upon  any  occasion,  he 
felt  a^oflensity  towards  anger,  he  chec^ked  tfaeiising^orm 
by  lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  resolutely  assuming 
a  more  than  usual  gentleness  of  aspect  and  manner.  ^H e 
not  only  refrained  from  acts  of  revenge,  but  triumphed  over 
his  adversaries,  by  despising  the  insults  and  injuries  Which 
they  oflRwed  him.  In  all  situations,  as  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,  he  exercised  that  self-command,  which 
is^founded  on  virtuous  princijlles,  and  strengthened  by  re- 
flectionand 'habit. 

in  acq^ng  this  entire  dominion  over  his  passions  and 
appetites,  Socrates  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was  b<^ 
effected  without  a  violent  struggle  against  his  natural  pro- 
pensities. Zopyrus,  an  eminent  physiognomic,  declared 
that  he  discovered,  in  the-features  of  fte  philosopher,  -evi- 
^nt  traces  of  many  vicious  inclinations^  The  friends  of 
Socrate$,  who  were  present,  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  this 
pretender  to  extraordinary  sagacity.  But  Socrates  him- 
self ingenuously  acknowledged  his  penetration,  and  con- 
fessed ^that  he  was,  in  his  natural  disposition,  prone  to 
vice,  but  that  he  had  i^bdued  his  inclinations  by  tiie  powder 
of  reason  and  philosophy.*® 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  Socrates  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  direction  of  the  divine  power  of  reason.  And 
tiiis  is,  perhaps,  all  that  we  are. to  understand  by  the  ge- 
nius. Or  demon,  which  is  said  to  have  from  time  to  time 
given  him  instruction :  though  his  disciples,  who  admitted 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  demons,  or  spirits 
of  a  middle  order  between  God  and  man,  probably  from 
obscure  or  figurative  expressions  whieh  he  had  made  use 
of,  iniagined  that  ther£  was,  in  this  matter,  something  su- 
pernatural :^  a  notion  which  they  would  the  more  easily 

«  iEUan.  1.  ix.  <;.  7. 29.     Laert.  ^  Cic.  Tosc.  Q.  1.  ▼. 

^  Plut.  de  Genio  Soc.    Xen.  Mem.  1.  i.  Plato  in  Eutyhr.    Apnleins 

^  de  Genio  Soc.    Oleaf ius  de  Genio  Soc.  ap.  Stanley.    Simon  Crit.  Hist. 
V.  T.  I.  i.  c.  14. 
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admits  ^dri  be  &o  more  ready  to  propi^ate^  as  they  "windd 
natursdly  oeoceive  it  to  reflect  great  honour  iqion  the  me- 
mory :of  tteir  master.  It  is  possiUe^  indeed,  tbat  Socrates 
himself  might,  in  some  degree,  be  influwced  by  supersti- 
tious oredulityooBceniiiig  this  demon;  for  it  is  expressly 
attested,  by  Xenophon,^  that  he  bdieved  4hat  4ie  gods 
isom^imes. communicate  to  m^d  the  knowledge  of  future 
evonte,  and  that,  ion  ithis  principle,  he  encouraged  the  piac- 
tice  of  didnation.^^ 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Socrates,^  ^'ithat  a  wim 
manwill  wqrship  the  gods  accordu^  to  the  institutions  of 
the  i^;ate  to  which  he  belongs/'  He  taught,  howenrer,  a 
dodtrine  cmiceming  religion  much  more  pure  and  rational 
than  that  which  was  defivered  to  the  people  by  the  priests, 
and  he  reprobated  the  popular  faUes  concerning  the  gods. 
Convinced  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  perceiving  ttiat  the  pride  of  jAilosophy  jhad  led  his 
predecessors  into  futile  speculations  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of'thii^,  he  judged  it  most  consistent  with  true 
wisdom  to  speak  with  caution  and  reiverenpe  ccmcemiag 
the  .Divme  nature.    Nevertheless,  there^can  be  no  doobt 

«>  Mem.  1.  L 

^1  Our  author  seems  loth  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  on  this  a£fair :  '*  I 
had  rather,'^  says  he,  ''suspend  my  judgment,  than  by  conjecjturing 
transgress  the  bounds  of  truth  atid  probability ;  tiiinking  it,  in  ancient 
InsiMy,  of  gpreat  use  to  percMve  what  those  things  are  which  cannot  be 
ksoWn."  ^  late  writor  advances  »  notion  on  this  subjeot,  which  appeus 
to  merit  attention.  Socrates,  he  remarks,  believed  in  the  gods  of  his 
country,  and  was  not  free  from  the  superstition  connected  with  that  belief: 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  the  expressions  usually  understood  to 
refer  loiiis  demon,  he  alludes  only  to  some  spedes  of  divifuaiony  perfbctly 
anah)gous  to  tfao  omelis  of  his  age  and  oountiy.  He  called  the  sign,  5i4iat- 
tover  it  was»  by  means  of  which  he  supposed  intimatioos'to  be  commniii- 
cated  ta  him,  a  demon  or  divinity.  This  explanation  of  the  matter  ja  fiir 
Toured  by  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  on  the  Demon  of  Socrates :  ''  How 
am  I  guilty  of  introducing  new  deities,  when  I  say  that  the  voice  of  the 
Divinity  gives  me  notice  what  I  shall  dtf  ?  All  men,  as  well  as  myself,  are 
^f<^p(inion,  that  the 'IMtyl(9resees  the  futuiie,*and  signifies  it  to  whom  he 
pleases:  butthe difference  between  us  is  this;  they  aame the  om^u-as 
the  foretellers  of  what  is  to  come ;  I  oall  the  same  thing  the  Divinity,  and 
herein  speak  more  truly  and  respectfully  than  they  who  attribi^te  to  birds 
the  power  which  belongs  to  the  gods." — See  Nare's  Essay  on  the  Demon 
of  Socrates,  8vo.  1782^ 

»*  'Xen.  Mem.  I.  i. 
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ihat>  ndiildt  be  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  inferior  diri- 
nities^  he  acknowledged  the  being  and  providence  of  one 
Supreme  Deity,  and  paid  homage,  with  a  pious  mind,  to 
the  Sovereign  Power.^ 

In  fine,  Socrates,  botb  on  account  of  his  abilities  as  a 
moral  preceptor,  and  on  account  of  his  personal  merit, 
unquestionably  deserves  to  be  ranked  in. the  first  order  of 
human  beings.  ^^  The  man,"  says  Xenophon,^  ''  whose 
memoirs  I  have  written,  was  so  pious,  that  he  undertook 
nothing  without  asking  counsel  of  the  gods ;  so  just,  that 
he  never  did  the  smallest  injury  to  any  one,  but  rendered 
essttitial  services  to  many ;  so  temperate,  that  he  never 
prefened  pleasure  to  virtue ;  and  so  wise,  that  he  was  able, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  without  advice,  to  judge 
what  was  expedient  and  right.  He  was  eminently  qualified 
to  assist  others  by  his  counsel ;  to  penetrate  into  men's 
characters ;  to  reprehend  them  for  their  vices ;  and  to  ex*- 
cite  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Having  found  all  these 
excellences  in  Socrates,  I  have  ever  esteemed  him  the 
most  virtuous,  and  the  happiest  of  men.'' 

The  wisdom  and  the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  whilst 
they  procured  him  many  followers,  also  created  him  many 
Enemies.  There  were,  at  this  time,  in  Athens  a  large  body 
of  professional  preceptors  of  eloquence,  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Sophists.  By  flie  mere  pomp  of  words, 
these  men  made  a  magnificent  display  of  wisdom,  upon  a 
slight  foundation  of  real  knowledge :  and  they  taught  an 
artificial  structure  of  language,  and  a  false  method  of  rea- 
soning, by  means  of  which  they  were  able,  in  argument,  to 
make  the  worse. appear  the  better  cause.'*  At  the  same 
time  that  they  arrogantly  assumed  to  themselves  the  merit 
of  every  kind  of  learning,  they  publicly  practised  the  art 
of  disputing  with  plausibility  on  either  side  of  any  ques- 
tion, and  professed  to  teach  this  art  to  the  Athenian  youth. 
By  these  imposing  pretentions,  they  collected,  in  their 
schools,  a  numerous  train  of  young  men,  who  followed 
them  in  hope  of  acquiring  those  talents  which  would  give 
them  weight  and  authority  in  pO|>ular  assemblies.  In  such 
high  repute  were  these  Sophists,  that  they  were  liberally 

^»  Xen.  Mem.  I  i.  It,      ^  lb.  1.  iv.  fin.        »»  Cic;  de  Qmtor,  c.  12. 
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sttppcnrted^  not  only  by  coi^butioiis  firom  &eif  papik^  bmt 
by  a  regular  salary  from  the  state,  and  were,  in  many  in^ 
stances,  distingaiidied  by  public  lu>ncHurs,  and  employed  in 
ofl^ces  of  magistracy.^ 

That  sneh  systematical  provision  diould  be  made  for 
coarapting  tbe  principles  and  taste  of  the  Athenian  yoath, 
was  mndi  lamented  by  all  honest  men,  and  particularly  by 
Socrates,^  whose  good  s^ise  revolted  against  every  idle 
abuse  of  language  and  pernicious  perversion  of  reason, 
and  whose  public  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  "an 
mactiye  spectator  of  this  growing  evil.  In  order  to  dis- 
sipate the  fascination  which  these  pret^iders  to  wisdom 
had  spread  over  the  minds  of  youth,  Socrates  daily  em- 
ployed himself,  alter  his  peculiar  manner,  in  perplexing 
them  with  questions  which  were  ingeniously  contrived  to 
expose  their  ignorance,  and  convince  the  public  of  their 
dishonesty.  The  result  was,  that  (he  Sophists  began  to  be 
deserted,  and  the  Athenian  youth  to  return  to  the  love  and 
pursuit  of  true  wisdom.  The  contest,  though  salutary  to 
Athens,  proved,  in  the  issue,  fatal  to  Socrates. 

The  Sophists,  finding  their  reputation  and  em<rfuments 
daily  declining,  became  inveterate  in  their  enmity  against 
this  bold  reformer,  and  eagerly  seized  every  occasion  of 
exposing  him  to  public  ridicule  or  censure.  Whilst  So- 
crates was  prosecuting  his  design  of  infracting  the  Athe- 
nian youth  with  increasing  reputaticm  and  success,  his 
^lemies  devised  an  expedient,  by  means  of  wliich  they 
hoped  to  check  the  current  of  his  popularity.  They  en- 
gaged Aristophanes,*"^  the  first  buffoon  of  the  age,  to  write 
a  comedy,  in  wIiicA  Socrates  should  be  the  principal  cha- 
racter. Aristophanes,  pleased  with  so  promising  an  occa- 
sion of  displaying  his  low  and  malignant  wit,  undertook 
the  task,  and  produced  the  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  still 
extant  in  lus  works.  .  In  this  piece,  Socrates  is  introduced 
hanging  in  a  basket  in  the  air,  and  thence  pouring  forth 
absurdity  and  profaneness.  The  philosopher,  though  he 
seldom  visited  the  theatre,  except  when  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  were  performed,  attended  the  representation  of 

«  Kriek.  Diss,  de  Sopb.  Jan.  1702.    V^alchii  Diss.  Acad.  p.  104.  Me- 
nag.  ad  Laert.  1.  i.  §  12.  ^  Cic.  Brat.  c.  8. 

?*  Aiistoph.  Nubes.  Misua,  Hist  Var.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Plut.  de  Puer.  £duc. 
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UlUt  pliqr,  ail  a  tise  wli^  the  bcRuie  wiub  em^sdoi/fnlk 
i^bwfg&tB,  who  koppeaed  to  be  at  AAeas  daiuig  ibe  eiel|^ 
hratiott  (xf  a  Bacdiaaalaaa  festiiml.  >¥lLen  tiie  pdjsfmma^, 
who  represented  Socrates^  appeared  upeu  Ae  atafe^  a 
general  whisper  passed  ahmg  the  beu^hesi  on  whieh  the 
aiwigeis  sal^  to  iaquire)  who  the  peisoB  was  wltom  A» 
poet  meant  to  satirize..  Soerates^  who  h»A  taken  bia  s/Maom 
im  one  of  (he  most  public  parts  of  the  theatre,  obseni^ 
this  circmnstanGe^  and  immediately,  with  great  eooiae^ 
rose  up  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  audieace,.  and  o«nir 
tinued  standing  during  the  i^maindca:  of  the  representation 
One  of  thej^[xectators,  astoaished  at  the  magnanimUy  which 
tbia  action  discoireredt^  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel 
hinisdf  much  chagritted  to  be  thus  heki  up  to  publiw  derir 
mfiu.  ^^  By  1^  means/'^  replied  Socrat^;  '^  1  aii  only  a 
host  at  a  public  festival,  where  I  provide  a  laig#  cconpfay 
witb  entertainment'" 

The  AtheniiaBS,  who  had  always  a  strong:  propensity 
to  jealousy  and  detraction,  foolishly  sufi^red  themselises 
to  be  amused  by  this  iofamous  hbel  upon  the  first  cbar- 
i^tet  in  their  city.  But  the  seasonable  confidence  which 
Socratea  discovered  in  his  own^  innocence  and  meri% 
aatd  &e  unifonH  coni^tency  and  dignity  of  his  Conduct 
screened  him,  for  the  present^  from  the  assaults  of  envy 
aiifd  malice*  When  Aristophanes  attempted,  the  year  Mr 
louring  to  renew  Om  piece  with  alterations  and  additi^iis, 
the  representation  was  so  much  discouraged,  tjlteit  he.  wa& 
obliged  to  discontinue  it  The  coB^equence  was,  tfatattb^ 
Sophists,  and  other  opponents  of  Socrates,  who  appear  to 
have  made  use  o^  the  expedient  of  the  theatricsd  lepto- 
sentation  in  oidar  to  sound  the  inclinaticais  of  the  public, 
chose  to  postpone  the  fartlier  prosecution  of;  thdr  maligr 
nfant  iotoaition  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.^ 

From  this  time,  Socrates  continued,  for  many  years^  tc^ 
pursue  without  interrupti0n  his  laudable  design  of  instriicibt;, 
rag  ^Bad  reforming  his  fellow  citizens.  At  lengtbi  howevert v, 
when  the  inflemble  integrity  with  which  hq  had  disch^rg^d' 
the  duty,  of  a  senator,  and  the  firmness  with  which  .be^  had. . 
opposed  every  kind  pf  political  corruption  and  ppp^essj^i^  j 

»  Conf.  Schoi.  in  Aristopb.    Vie  de  Soc.  par.  M f  Charpeiitier  jl  and 
Stanley's  Life  of  Soc.  -  ^  c.:    * 
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liliJtii  ^ider  th»  deiBocmcy  and  fhe  oligarchy  had  giea^ 
imstmseA  the  nomber  of  his  enemies^  the  cons^iacy^ 
1;rfhiidi  l»d  long  been  conc^ted  against  his  USe,  was  re- 
siuned.  After  the  disMlvtion  of  the  tyranny^  dandesfine 
arts  were  employed  to  raise  a  gener^  prejudice  against 
Mm.  Ihe  people  were  indnstrionsly  reminded^  ttat  Cri-^ 
tias,  who  had  be^i  one  of  the  most  crael  of  tiie  TUtty 
Tyrants,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  insnlted  religion  by  da« 
facing  the  pnUic  statoes  of  Meroury^^  and  p^foimii^  m 
nock  representation  of  the  Eleosinian  mysteries^  had^  iit 
their  yondb,  been  disciples  of  Socrates.. 

The  minds  of  the  people  being  thus  artfofly  prepared 
for  the  sequel,  the  enemies  of  Socrates  prefbred  a  direct 
accnsation  against  him  before  the  supreme  court  of  jndt^ 
cature.  His  accusers  were  Anytns,  a  leather-dresser,  wto 
had  long  entertained  a  personal  enmity  against  Socrates, 
for  reprehending  his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  sons  pf&tt 
benefits  of  learning,  Aat  they  might  pursue  the  gains  oi 
trade ;  JSfelitus,  a  young  rhetorician,  whA  was  eapable  of 
undertaldng  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and  Lyoon^ 
who  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  displaying  his  tal^its*. 
The  accusation,  which  was  delivered  to  the  senate  under 
the  name  of  Melitus,  i^ras  this :  '^  Melitns>  son  o{  Melitasy 
of  tibe  tribe  of  Pythos,  accuseth  Socrates,  son  of  Sophio^ 
niscus,  of  the  tribe  of  Alopece*  Socrates  violates  ihet 
btws  in^not  acknowleding  the  gods  which  the  state  acknow-> 
ledges,  and  by  introducing  new  divinities.  He  also  vio<-^ 
lates  the  laws  by  corrupting  the  youth.  Be  his  punish^ 
ment  deathr^ 

This  charge  was  delivered  upon  oath  to  the  senate,  and* 
Crito,  a  friend  of  Soerates,  became  surety  for  his  appear- 
ance on  the  day  of  trial.  Anjrtus,  soon  afterward,  sent  a 
private  message  to  Socrates,  assuring  him,  that  if  he  would 
desist  from  censuring  his  conduct,  he  would  withdraw  his« 
aconsati<m.  But  Socrates  refuse  to  comply  with  so  de-> 
grading  a  condition;  and,  with  hia  uimal  spirit^  replied, 
*'  WMlst  I  live  I  will  never  disguise  the  truth,  nor  speak 
otherwise  flian  my  duty  requires.*'  The  interval  between: 
the  accusation  and  the  trial  he  spent  in  {AilosophicaL  co»t 

^  Laert.  Plut  in  Akib. 

*«  Laert.    Plato  in  Apologia.    Xen.  ApoL  Mem.  1.  iv. 
VOL.  L  ^   ^  as 
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Yormtiott  with  his  friends^  choosing  to  discourse  upon  any 
oflier  subject  rather  than  his  own  situation.  Henuogenes, 
oite  of  nis  friends,  was  much  struck  with  this  circumstance^ 
and  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  employ  his  time  in  prepar- 
ing his  defence :  ^^  Because/'  replied  Socrates,  *^  I  have 
never  in  my  life  done  any  thing  unjust."  The  eminant 
orator  Lysias^^  composed  an  apology,  in  the  name  of  his 
naster,  which  he  requested  him  to  adopt;  lijit  Socrates 
excused  himself,  by  saying,  that,  though  it  was  eloquently 
writt^i,  it  would  not  suit  his  character. 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  his  accusers  appeared  ish 
flie  senate,  and  attempted  to  support  their  charge  in  three 
distinct  speeches,  which  strongly  marked  their  respective 
diaracter.  Plato,  whp  was  a  young  man,  and  a  zealous 
Mlower  of  Socrates,,  then  rose  up  to  address  the  judges  in 
defence  of  his  master:  but,  whilst  he  was  attempting  to 
apologise  for  his  youth,  he  was  abruptly  commanded  by 
fte^oourt  to  sit  down.  Socrates,  however,  needed  no  ad- 
vocate. Ascending  the  chair  with  all  the  serenity  of  con- 
scious innocence,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  superior  merit, 
he  delivered,  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone,  an  unpremeditated 
defence  of  himself,  which  silenced  his  opponents,  and 
ovigfat  to  have  .convinced  his  judges.  After  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  raised  against 
him  to  its  true  source,  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  men 
whose  ignorance  he  had  exposed,  and  whose  vices  he  had 
ridiculed  and  reproved,  he  distinctly  replied  to  the  several 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Melitus.  To  prov^  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods  of  his 
country,  he  appealed  to  his  frequent  practice  of  attending 
the  public  religious  festivals.  The  crime  of  introducing 
new  divinities,  with  which  he  was  .charged,  chiefly,  as  it 
seems,  on  the  gr<Hmd  of  the  admonitions  which-  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  from  an  invisible  pow  er,  he  dis- 
claimed, that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  men  to  consult  the 
gods,  and  receive  instructions  fromthem.  To  refute  the 
charge  of  his  having  heen  a  corrupter  of  youth,  he  urged 
the  example  which  he  had  uniformly  exhibited  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  the  moral  i^rit  and  tendency 


«  Cic.deOrat.J.i,^c64. 
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of  his  discoorses^  and  the  effect  which  had  actaalty  h^en 
produced  by  his  doctrine  upon  Oke  manners  of  the  yonngf. 
Ilien,  disdaining  to  solicit  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  he 
called  upon  them  for  that  justice  which  their  office  and 
their  oath  obliged  them  to  administer,  and  professing  hi9 
faith  and  confidence  in  God,  resigned  himself  to  their 
pleasure. 

The  judges,  whose  prejudices  would  not  suffer  them  to 
pay  due  attention  to  this  apology,  or  to  examine  with  iuk 
partiality  the  merits  of  the  cause,  immediately  declared' 
Mm  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  stood  accused.    So- 
crates, in  this  stage  of  the  trial,  had  a  right  to  enter  his 
plea  against  the  punishment  which  the  accusers  demanded, 
and  instead  of  the  sentence  of  death,  to  propose  some  pe- 
cuniary amercement.  But  he,  at  first,  peremptorily  refused 
to  make  any  proposal  of  this  kind/  imagining  that  it  ihight- 
be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt;  and  as- 
serted, that  his  conduct  merited,  from  the  state,  reward 
vather  than  punishment.    At  length,  however,  he  was  pi«- 
vailed  upon  by  his  friends  to  offer,  upon  their  credit,  a  fine 
of  thirty  miruB,  The  judges,  notwithstanding,  still  remained 
inexorable :  they  proceeded,  without  farther  delay,  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  him;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be* 
put  to  death  by  the  poison  of  hemlock.    Socrates  received 
the  sentence  with  perfect  composure,  and  by  a  smile  tes-' 
tified  bis  contempt  both  for  his  accusers  and  his  judges. 
Then,  turning  to  his  friends,  he  expressed  his  entire  satis-^ 
Action  in  the  recollection  of  his  past  life,  and  declared 
himself  firmly  persuaded,  that  posterity  would  do  so  much 
justice  to  his  memory  as  to  believe,  that  he  had  never  in- 
jured or  corrupted  any  one,  but  had  spent  his  days  in  serv- 
ing his  fellow  citizens,  by  communicating  to  them,  without' 
reward,  the  precepts  of  wisdom.    Conversing  in  this  man- 
ner, he  was  conducted  from  the  court  to  the  prison,  which* 
he  entered  with  a  serene  countenance  and  a  lofty  mind^ 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  friends.^ 

On  the  day  of  his  condemnation,  it  happened  that  the 
^p  which  was  employed  to  carry  a  customary  annual' 
offisrnig  to  the  island  of  Delos^  set  sail.    It  was  contrary 

^  Seneos  Consd,  ad  Hdv.  c.  14. 
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to  tii0  law  of  Atbeos  that,  during  tU$  voyai^^  any  ct^itiL 
poiiishmeirt  9bould  be  inlSicted  wUhiaflie  city«  T^^Kr 
cumatance  delayed  the  executioui  of  the  sentence  agwtff 
3Qi6irate«  for  thirty  days.  So  long  an  interyal  of  pliiilM 
e^q^tation,  howeyer>  only  served  to  afford  farther  «coii« 
for  ik&  di3play  of  bis  constancy.  When  his  friends  vf^ae 
with  him^  he  conversed  with  his  usuaL  cheerftdness.  Ik 
tjlieir  abs^ice  he  amused  himself  with  writing  verses^  He 
coii^posed  a  hyina  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
versified  a  fable  of  iEsop.  His  fHends^  still  anxious  t#^ 
save  s,o  valuable  a  life»  urged  him  to  attempt  his  eses^p^ 
or  at  least  to  permit  them  to  convey  him  away ;  and  Ciita 
^ent  so  far  as  to  assure  him  that^  by  his  interest  with  the 
jailer,  it  might  be  easily  accomplished,  and  to  offer  bin 
^psi^at  in  Thessaly ;  but  Socrates  rejected  the  proposal 
as  a  criminal  violation  of  the  laws ;  and  asked  thcan  wbe* 
tber  therQ  was  any  place  out  of  Attiea  which  death  couM 
not  r^ach. 

News  being;  at  length,  l^oi^fht  of  the  return  of  the  skip 
from  Doles,  the  officers,  to  whose  care  he  was  committed, 
4elivered  to  Socrates^  early  in  the  morning,  the  final  oider 
for  hi$  execution^  and  immediately,  according  to  the  law, 
^  bim  at  liberty  from  his  bonds.  His  friends,  who  cam^ 
thus  early  to  the  prison,  that  they  might  have  an  oppoor* 
tiinity  of  conversing  with  their  master  through  the  day>. 
found  bis  wife  sitting  by  him  with  a  child  in  her  amus.  As 
aoon  as  Xsmtippe  saw  them,  she  iKi^st  into  tears,  and  aetiA^ 
*^  O  Socrates,  this  is  the  last  time  your  friends  will  ever 
speak  to  you,  or  you  to  them/'  Socrates,  that  Ihe  tiaiH 
quillxty  of  his  last  moments  migbt  not  be  disturbed  by  lier 
unavailing  liMOfientations,  requested  that  she  might  be  con- 
duelled  home.  With  the  most  frantic  expressions  of  gwf, 
she,  left  the  prison.  An  interesting  conversation  then  pasfr* 
ed  bet^ween  Socirates  and  \d»  friends,  which  chiefly  turned 
upon,  the  immovtality  of  tibe  soul.  In  the  course  of  this 
conversatioii  Socratea  expressed  his  disapptobation  <tf  tho 
practice  of  suicide,  and  assured  his  friends,  that  his  eU^ 
aupport  in  his, present  ntuation  watraa  expectation, though 
i^t  unmixed,  with  doubts,  of  a  happy  existence  after  drtilll. 
*'  It  would  be  inexcusable  in  me,*'  said  he,  *'  to  despise 
deaths  if  X  wer^  not  persuadied  that  it  will  conduct  me  in|o 
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the  fmneace  of  11^  ft>ds^  wiH>  ar6  <iie  mb^  righteo«9  g^ 
v^rooTs,  and  into  tiie  aodety  .of  jttet  and  good  tbedt  b«t  I 
deme  confidence  from  flie  hope,  that  something  of  liiaii 
veiMiiis  after  death,  and  that  the  comfition  of  good  mtn 
will  then  be  mttch  better  flian  that  of  the  bad/'  Crito  after^ 
wards  asking  him,  in  what  manner  he  wi^ed  to  be  bttrted^ 
Socritles  replied,  wifli  a  smile,  ^'  As  yon  please,  provided 
I  do  not  escape  ont  of  yoor  hands/'  Then,  taming  tq  the 
rest  of  his  friends,  he  said^  '^  Is  it  not  strange,  aAer  all  tbAi 
{  faare  said  to  convince  you  that  I  am  going  to  the  society 
«f  the  happy,  that  Crito  stm  thtols  this  body,  wbi<^h  x^ 
Soon  be  a  lifeless  corpse>  to  be  Socrates?  Let  hifii  di:»- 
^  pose  of  my  body  as  he  pleases;  btft  let  him  not,  at  its  in- 
terment^ monm  over  it,  as  if  it  were  Socrates."* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  Socrates  retired  tot6  zA 
ad) wiiag  apartment  to  bathe  i  lis  friends,  in  ttie  meaik  time, 
expressing  to  one  another  flieir  grief,  at  the  prospect  6t 
losmg  so  excellent  a  faf&er,  and  being  left  to  pass  the  test 
of  timr  days  in  Ae  solitary  state  of  orphans.  Aftei"  ^  short 
interval,  daring  wb^tch  be  gartre  some  necessary  instructions^ 
to  his  domestics,  smd  took  Ms  lasl  leave  of  his  chitdri^n;  fltt$ 
attendant  of  the  prison  inform^  Mm,  thai  the  time  t6t 
drmking  the  poison  was  come.  Hie  executioner,  thoo^ 
ifeccijstomed  to  such  scries,  shed  ttBTB  &s  he  pres<^ted  ibi& 
fiital  cup.  Socrates  received  it  without  change  of  counte- 
nance, or  the  least  dq[>pearance  of  perMrbation :  then,  offer- 
ing up  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  that  ^y  wotid  grant  him  a 
prosperous  passage  into  tiie  invtsibfe  v^orld,  iMfli  perfbot- 
composure  beswattowed  tiie  poisonousr  d!i^aught.  His 
fipiends  around  him?  burst  into  tears.  Socrates  a!^ne  i^main^ 
eA  mmioved.  He  upbraided  theit*  ^ufidlkirittiiff,  ahd  in- 
treated  them  to  elercise^a^  manly  cOn^tlEincy,  V^orthy  of  the 
fHends  of  virtue.  He  continued  i^ldbg,  till  the  chilling 
operation  of  the  hemlock  obliged  him  to  lie  do\^^  upon  hi^ 
bed.  After  remaining,  for  a  shoit  tikne,  sifenff,  he  lequi^st^d 
Giito  (probaMy  i&  order  to  i^fttb  a  daiumny  iMth  might 
pa:^e  isgmious  to  his  friends  after  his  deceadel)not  to  neglbct 
tiie  offiM^g  of  a  cock  which  he  had  vowed  to"  Escidapius. 
'flien^  covering  himself  with  his-  cloak,  he  expired.^    Si^ch 

*ViA.  X!enophoiit  Apolf^,  Mtemor.  I  iv.  Platoq,  Apo|.  Crit^ 
PfciBdo.  Eu^tiroit    taert  l;  tf.  -^liad.  Var.  Hist.  I  A.  c.  13,  ^\ 
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ViM  the  fate  of  the  virtuous  Socrates!  A^story,  says  Ci- 
cero, which  I  never  read  without  tears.^ 

The  friends  and  disciples  of  this  illustrious  teachet*  of 
wisdom  were  deeply  afflicted  by  his  death,  and  attended 
has  funeral  with  every  expression  of  grief."*^  Apprehensrme, 
however,  for  their  own  safety,  they,  soon  afterwards,  pri-* 
vately  withdrew  from  the  cityy  and  took  up  their  residence 
m  distant  places.  Several  of  them  visited  the  philosopher 
Euclid,  of  Megara,  by  whom  they  were  kindly  received:*'' 

No  sooner  was  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Socrates 
known  through  Greece,  than  a  general  indignation  was  kin-> 
died  in  the  minds  of  good  men,  who  universally  regretted 
that  so  distinguished,  an  advocate  for  virtue  should  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  jealousy  and  envy.  The  Athenians 
themselves,  so  remarkable  for  their  caprice,  who  never 
knew  the  value  of  their  great  men  till  after  their  death,  soon 
became  sensible  of  the  folly,  as  well  as  criminality,  ot  putt- 
ting  to  death  the  man  who  had  been  ti^  chief  omameot  ot 
their  city,  and  of  the  age,  and  turned  their  indignation 
against  Jhis  accusers.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  dea^, 
and  Anytus,  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  went  into  voluntary' 
exile.  To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  re* 
gret,  the  Athenians,  for  a  while,  interrupted  public  busi- 
nes^;  decreed  a  general  mourning ;  recalled  the  exiled 
friends  of  Socrates ;  and  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory,  in 
one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city.^  His  death 
happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-sixth*^  Olympiad, 
and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing;^  but  hfe- 
illustrious  pupils,  Xehophcm  and  Plato,  have,  in  soitfe 
measure,  supplied  this  defect.  The  Memoirs  of  Socrates, 
written  by  Xenophon,  afford,  hov^^ver,  a  much  more  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,  than  the  Dialogues,  of  Plato,  who  every  where 
mixes  his  own  conceptions  sgnd  diction,  and,  as  we.shall^ 
afterwards  see,  those  of  other  philosophers,  with  the  ideas, 
and  language  of  his  master.  It  is  related,  that  when  So- 
crates heard  Plato  recite  his  Lysis,  he  said,  ^^  How  much 

«Nftt.D.Lm.c.  33.  *»  Plut  Vit.  Isoor.    Suidas. 

4TLaertl.  ii.§43.    PJut.  de  Invid.  *•  Laert.  '        «B.  €.896. 

^  Cic.  de  Drat.  1.  iii.    Plut  de  Fort  Alex.    Laert  1.  L  §  16. 
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Ages  ilds  yaang  man  make  me  say,  which  I  tueweitcoot* 
ceived  T  Xenophon  denies  that  Socrates  ever  taught  natu*^ 
ral  philosophy,  or  any  mathematical  science,  and  charges 
with  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  those  who  had  a&* 
cribed  to  him  dissertations  of  this  kind ;  probably  referring 
to  Plato,  in  whose  works  Socrates  is  introduced  as  dis- 
coursing upon  tiiese  subjects.  The  truth  appears  to  be^ 
that  the  distinguishing  character  of  Socrates  was  Ihat  of  a 
moral  pbilosojAer.^^ 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates,  concerning  God  and  religion^ 
was  rather  practical  than  speculative.  But  he  did  not  neg-^ 
lect  to  build  the  structure  of  religious  faith  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances.  He 
taught,  timt  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invisible,  is  clearly 
seen  in  his  works,  which  at  once  demonstrate  his  existence, 
and  his  wise  and  benevolent  providence.  This  point  is 
established,  with  great  perspicuity  and  force  of  reasoning, 
in  his  conferences  with  Aristodemus,  and  with  Euthyd^nus. 
"K^ect,"  says  he,  *'that  your  own  mind  directs  your 
body  by  its  volitions,  and  you  must  be  convinced  that  the 
mtelligence  of  the  universe  disposes  all  things  according 
to  his  pleasure.  Can  you  imagine,  that  your  eye  is  capable 
of  discerning  distant  objects,  and  that  the  eye  of  God  can- 
not, at  Hie  same  instant,  see  all  things ;  or  that,  whilst  your 
mind  contemplates,  the  afisdrs  of  different  countries,  the  un- 
derstanding of  Grod  cannot  attend,  at  once,  to  all  the  affairs 
of  the  universe  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  ttie  Divinity,  that  he 
sees  all  things,  hears  all  things,  is  every  where  present,  and 
constantly  superintends  all  things.'"^  Again — ^^  He  who  ! 
disposes  and  directs  the  universe,  who  is  the  source  of  all  ] 
that  is  fair  and  good,  who,  amidst  successive  changes,  pre- 
serves the  course  of  nature  unimpaired,  and  to  whose  laws 
all  beings  are  subject,  this  Supreme  Deity,  (hough  himself 
invisible,  is  manifestly  seen  in  his  magnificent  operations. 
-**Leam^  then,  from  the  things  which  are  produced,  to  infer 

the  existence  of  an  invisible  power,  and  to  reverence  the 
iMvinity.''*^' 

.'Besides  the  one  Supreine  Deity,  Socrates  admitted  the 

»» Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  1.  i.  c.  6.   Xen.  Mem.  1.  iv.   A.  Gell.  Sod.  Att  1.  xiv. 
c  3.    Sext  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  §  a    ^  **  Xea.  Mem.  1.  i. 

«*lb.l.iv.    Cic.  deNatD.Lii.    Pint  mac.  I.  i.  c.  3. 
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eadsUteeo  of  1ieusg#  wbo  popsMss  a  luMMBe  tttttioD  tetw«rti 
€rod  aMid  man,  to  wbote  immedmte  i^S^noy  he  McrihiAlb^ 
ordiiimy  phemmima  of  ni^re,  and  yt^hom  he  snppoMrf  to 
be  partioularlf  concerned  ibl  tiie  management  of  hnpaa  a£f 
fiiirs.^  Hegce^  speaking  of  die  gods,  wko  take  care  of  n»m^ 
he  aay$>  '^  X^  it  suffice  yon,  whilst  yon  obsiNre  theiv  wotkaj 
^  tevefe  and  honour  &e  gods :  and  be  persuaded,  thattfaw 
is  the  ii^y  in  which  they  make  themsrives  kne^wn;  Imv 
amiHig  all  the  gods,  who  bestow  blessinga  npen  mafi,  there 
fire  none>  ¥i4io,  in  the  distribution  of  their  fiiirours  mid&e 
themselves  Yisibie  to  mortals/'  H^ftee,  he  spoke  of  fbaa^ 
der,  wind,  and  other  agents  in  nature,  m  seryanta  of  God> 
and  mieouraged  the  practice  of  divination,  under  the  notiony 
Airt  the  gods  sometimes  discover  future  eveixls  to  gooAmeni 
,  If  these  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  aadtbe 
ffUbof dinate  divinities,  be  compared,  there  will  be  na  dtt&^ 
pMy  in  perceiving  the  grounds  upon  which.Secr^tes,  tkoni^ 
an  advooate  for  the  existence  of  one  sovereign  power,  ad« 
mittf^d  tb^  worship  of  inferior  ^vinittes.  Hehoe  he  de^ 
dared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one,  in  the  performancfeef> 
feliglous  rites,  to  follow  the  custimia of  faiscoimtry.  At 
file  same  time  he  taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  leligious  ofler^ 
iags^  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  worshipper,  and 
that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  tfa^  sac^i&es  <rf  none  but  the 
truly  pious.  '^  Hie  man,^  aay^^  he,  ^'  ysha  honours  the  goda 
according  to  his  ability^  o«ght  to  he  cbeei^,  and  hope  fim 
the  greatest  blessings :  for,  from  whom  may  we  reaaonabl^ 
tatertatn  higher  expectations,  than  from  those  who.at&mest 
able  to  serve  Us  ?  or  how  can  ^e  secure  their  kindnessiy 
but  by  pleasing  them  ?  or,  how  please  them  better,  tiban  1^1^ 
obedience?"*^  i 

Concerning  the  humaa  $oul>  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  acr, 
oording  to  Xenophon,  was,  ftat  it  is,  allied  to  tiie  IMviaa 
Being,  not  by  a  participsUidnf  of  essence,  but  by  a  similarify 
of  nature,^  that  man  excels  aU  otb^  animals  in  the  faculty 
of  reason,  and  that  the  existM^nce  of  good  men  will  be  con- 
tinued after  death,  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  receive  the, 
reward  of  their  virtue.^  Althou^  it  appears  that,  on  tiiis 
latter  topic,  Socrates  was  not  wholly  free  from  uncertainty,.. 

*^X«D.  Mom.  l.j.  ,' 
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As  MMdotetfoa  wiyM)li  he  profesaed  to  devlw  fi^m  flda 
ttiNufc»totiic  knttediate  prospect  of  defttt^leayts  li^eroraii 
to  AMH^iiat  he  eot^iained  a  real  belief  and  enpeotaiiott 
ef  inoMrtality.  The  doctrine  which  Cicero  asoibes  to  So- 
cmlesy  <m  fliis  head>  is,  that  the  bamlm  soul  is  a  Divine 
priiciple,  which,  whoi  it  passes  out  of  the  body,  retinns  to 
faeayen;  and  that  tiiis  passage  is  most  easy  to  ttiose  who 
Imte,  in  this  Itfe,  made  the  greatest  progress  in  virtae/'* 
^  'Hie  system^  of  morality,  which  Socrates  made  it  the  bnsi^ 
ness  of  his  life  to  teach,  was  raised  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
religion.  The  &*st  principles  of  virtoons  conduct,  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  are,  according  to  this  excel- 
lent  moia]ist>  laws  of  €rod:  and  the  conchunTe  argoment 
by  wln^  he  supports  this  opinion  is,  that  no  man  departs 
finim  these  principles  with  impunity.  '^It  is  frequently 
possible,"  says  he,  ^^  for  men  to  screen  themselves  from  the 
penalty  inhuman  laws,  but  no  man  can  be  unjust,  or  mir* 
graiteM>  v^thout  suifering  for  his  crime :  hence,  I  conclude^ 
that  ftese  laws  must  have  proceeded  from  a  more  exoell^it 
l^isiator  tiian  man.''^  Socrates  taught,  tiiat  Irue  felicity 
i&  not  to  bo  d^yed  from  external  possessions,  but  from 
wisdom^  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  cS 
f^rtue ;  that  the  cuHivation  of  yirtuous  manners  is  nece»- 
^aeiily-  attended  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit;  that  tiie 
honest  man  alone  is  happy ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt 
tll^'iseparate  things,  which  are  in  nature  so  closely  united  as 
vflrtae  and  interest.  ^ 

^'  Bat  it  is  impossible,  in  detached  sentences>  to  give  ti^ 
readl^  any  tolerable  idea  of  ttie  moral  doctrine  of  Socrates. 
Wettulst  therefore  referlhiln,  on  this  head,  to  that  valuable 
treasure  of  ancient  wisdom.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrate^; 
a  \7ork  in  which  he  wiH  find  his  original  conversations  on 
ift^y  interesting  topics,  related  with  that  beautifril  simpli- 
city, which  distinguishes  the  writings  of  Xenophon.^ 

fhe  followers  of  Socrates  may  be  divided  into  three 
cHtsises.  The  First  Class  consists  of  su(^h  as  were  neiflier 
phflosophers  by  professicm^  nor  addicted  to  the  Btady  of 

^f  J(^Uus,  c^  iv.  "  Mem.  I.  iv, 

•  Conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  417. 1,  iii.  p.  478i  L  v.  p.  694.  Cic. 
Off.  1. 1.  c.  a.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xi.  St6b.  Serm.  1.  3.  38,  &o.  Ant.  et 
Max.  Serm.  53,  &c. 
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philosophy,  but  ^ttep^^d  uppn  So^ rate^  as  a  inpial  pr^cep- 
tor,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  improving  their  man- 
ners* Among  these  were  several  youpg  men  of  the  first 
lanl^  in  Athens,  particularly  Alcibiades  and.  CritiaiS.^^  In 
this  class  may  also  be  placed  the  poets>  Euenes  and  Eiui- 
pVleSj  and  the  orators,  Lysias  and  Isocrates.  The  Second 
C1|E^U3  included  all  those  who,  after  his  defith,^be4came  found- 
ers o€  particular  sects;  and,  though  they  differed  fron^  each 
otjb^r  greatly,  were  united  under  the  general  appellation  of 
j^ooratiq  philosophers^  These  were  Arisjdppus,  the  founder 
9f  t^e.  Cyrenaic  sect;  Phaedo,  of  the  Eliac;  Euclid  of  the 
Meg^ric ;  Plato,  of  the  Academic ;  and  Antisthenes,  of  the 
Cynic ;  whose  history  will  be  distinctly  related  in  the  se- 
quel of  fliis  work.  The  Third  Class  comprehends  thoae 
diaciples  of  Socrates,  who,  though  their  names  are  found 
ifi^  the  catalogue  of  philosophers,  did  not  institute  any  new 
sect.  Among  these,  Xenophon,  iSschines,  Simon,  and 
Cebes>  have  suflici^it  celebrity  to  claim  some  notice  in  the 
history  of  the  Socratic  School. 

XenQphan,^  an  Athenian,  bom  in  the  third  year  of  the 
eighty-second  Oljrmpiad,^  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
post  respectable  characters  among  the  disciples  of  Socra- 
tes^ He  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his  master  in 
acti(m  as  well  as  opinion,  and  employed  philosophy,  not 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  ostentation,  but  to  qualify 
Ima  for  the  offices  of  public  and  private  life.  Whilst  be 
was  a  youth,  Socrates,  struck  with  his  external  appearance^ 
(for  he  regarded  a  fak  form  as  a  probable  indication  of  a 
well-proportioned  mind)  determined  to  admit^him  into  the 
iMUUber  of  his  pupils.  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  nar- 
row passage,  the  philosopher  put  forth  his  staff  across  the 
path,  and,  stoi^ing  him,  asked,  where  those  things  were  to 
be  purcha3ed,  which  are  necessary  to  human  life?  Xe- 
nophon i^pearing  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  to  this  unex- 
pected salutation,  Socrates  proceeded  to  ask  him^  where 
honest  and  good  men  were  to  be  fqfund?  Xenophon  still 
hesitating,  Socrates  said  to  him,  '^  Follow  me,  and  learn*" 
From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 

"  Xeii.  Mem.  1.  i. 
^  Laert.  I,  iL  §  49,  &c.    Suidas.  wB.  0.450.' 
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and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  (iiat  moral  wisdom,  for  wMch 
his  master  was  so  eminent. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Socrates  in  tlie  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  fonglit  courageously  in  defence  of  liis  country.^ 
fie  afterwards  entered  into  the  army  of  Cyrus,  as  a  private 
Tolnnteer,  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  llns  en- 
terprize  proving  unfortunate,  Xenophon,  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  advised  liis  fellow  soldiers,  rather  to  trust  to  their 
oWn  bravery,  than  surrender  themselves  to  the  victor,  and 
to  attempt  a  retreat  into  flieir  own  country.  They  listened 
to  his  advice ;  and,  having  had  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom 
as  well  as  courage,  they  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
army,  in  the  room  of  Proxenus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
In  this  command  he  acquired  great  glory  by  flie  prudence 
and  firmness  with  wliich  he  conducted  them  back,  through 
the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers,  into  their  own  country. 
The  i>articulars  of  this  memorable  adventure  are  related 
by  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.^ 
After  his  return  into  Greece,  he  joined  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  fought  with  him  against  the  Hiebans  in  the  cele^ 
brated  Imttle  of  Chaaronea.^  The  Athenians,  displeased 
at  this  alliance,  brought  a  public  accusation  against  him, 
for  his  former  conduct  in  engaging  in  the  service  of  Cyrus» 
and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spartans,  upcm  tiiis, 
took  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man,  tinder  their  protection, 
and  provided  him  a  comfortable  retreat  at  Scilluntes  in 
Elea.  Here,  witli  tiis  wife  and  two  children,  be  remained 
several  years,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  in  writing  those  historicid  works  iniucfa  hav^ 
rendered  his  name  innnbrtal.  A  war  at  length  arose  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  Eleans ;  and  Xenophon  was  obfiged 
to  retire  to  Leprous,  where  his  eldest  son  had  settled.  Hie 
afterwards  removed;  with  his  whole  family,  to  Corihtti, 
where^  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,^ 
he  finish^  his  days.^  " 

Tlie  integrity,  the  piety,  the  moderation  of  Xionophcm^ 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  the  Socratic  school,  and 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  the  precepts  of  his 

^  Strabo.  J.  ^.  p.  402.  **  Cyri.  Expoditio,  passim. 

**  C.  Nepos  in  Ages.  c.  1.  Plat,  in  Ages.  Xen.  in  Ages.  Strabo^  1.  Vnk. 
p.38f7.    Lacrt.  ^^ B.C. 360.  <»Lacrt 
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md&tti».  «  Hisi  wb^le  mflitary  oondoct  4iscoTered  lUi  aidioir-^ 
able  nnidii  of  wisdom  and  valour.  And  liis  writings,  at4lie 
siMns* time -they  Imve  afforded,  to  all  succeeding  ages^  one 
of'lbe  iDOst  perfect  models  of  purity,  simplicity  and  iiar«* 
mony  of  ktnguage,^  abound  with  sentiments  truly  Socratie. 
BybiswifePhitesiaXenoi^on  had  two  sons,  GryUuaand 
BMiorus;  the  former  of  whom  fell  with  g}ory  in  the  h^iJAe 
of'Mantiiiea.  The  news  of  his  death  ariving  whilst, his  far 
tiier  wtas  offeiing  sacrifice,  he  took  off  the  crpwn  from  W 
head,  saying,  witti  a  sigh,  "  I  knew  that  my  son  was  mor- 
tai  i'  but  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  fought  bravely,  and 
died  with  honour,  he  again  put  on  the  crovm,  and  fini9Ked 
tile'  saarifice.^  Ht$  works  are.  Memoirs  of  Socrates  ;  Apo- 
logy for  Socrates  ;  Of  the  Affairs  of  Greece  ;  The  Exp0ditifm 
of  Cyrus;  The  Institution  of  Cyrus;  The  Banquet ;  Of 
Oeconomics  ;  Of  Tyranny  ;  Praise  of  Agesilaus  ;  Of  the 
BepuMic  of  Athens  ;  Of  the  Republic  and  Laws  of  Sparta  ; 
Of  Taxes;  Of  the  Office  of  Master  of  Horse;  CfHuntm^J^ 
•  JBsehines,  an  Athenian  of  low  birth,  discovered  an  early 
thirst  after  knowledge;  and,  though  oppressed  by  poverty, 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  under  the  tuitum 
df  Socrates/^  When  he  first  became  his  disciple,  he  told 
Socrates,  that  the  only  thing  with  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  present  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  in  in- 
dtrocting  -hkn,  was  himself.  Socrates  replied,  tiiat  he  ac-. 
<iepted,  and  valued  the  pres^at,  but  that  he  hoped  to  rendei 
it  more  valuable  by  culture.  He  adhered  to  his  niaster 
wKii  unidterable  fidelity  and  perseverance,  and  enjoyed  his 
particular  friendship.  .  - 

Having  spent  many  years  in  Athens,  without  befing  able 
to  rise  above  the  poverty  of  his  birth,  he  determined^  after 
the  example  of  PlMo,  and  o&ers,  ta  visit  the  court  of  Dio^ 
nysius/?  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  was^  at  this  time,  ei^r 
throu^  vanity  or  jealousy^  a  general  patron  of  philosophers. 
UpoD  his  arrival  in  Syracuse,  though  slighted,  on  account 
of  his  poverty,  by  Pls^o,  he  was  introduced  to  the  prince  by 
Aristippus,.and  was  liberally  rewarded  for  his  Socmtie  dia- 

•Cic.  Orate.  19. 
70  ifiUao.  Hist.  V.  ].  iii.  c.  7.     An}.  Cell.  1.  xiy.  c.  3.     Athaeii.  1.  xL  pi 
604.  71  FaiHT.  Bib.  Gr.  V.  ii.  p.  72.  •    ..  . 

»lAert.I.iL§60.    Sen.  de  Bea^.  L  i;  c.  6.         ^''Phft.  dbe^Hibi  kft; 
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logaes.  He  remained  in  Sicily  till  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant^  and  then  returned  to  Attiens.  Here,  not  daring  to 
become  a  public  rival  of  Plato  or  Aristippus,  he  taught  phi^ 
losopby  in  priyute,  and  received  payment  for  his  instruo- 
ticns.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  a  moio 
pi^itifol  subsistence^  he  appeared  as  a  public  orator ;  and 
Deipos^iwies,  probably  because  he  was  jealous  of  his  aUk 
lities  (for  he  excelled  in  eloquence)  became  his  opponent. 
Besides  orations  and  epistles,  .^schines  wrote  seven  So* 
cratic  dialogues  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  master,  on  temper* 
anoe,  moderation,  humanity,  integrity,  and  other  virtues. 
Of  these  only  three  are  extant.^^ 

Simon,  another  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  by  occupation 
a  leather-dresser  in  Athens.  His  shop  being  frequently 
visited  by  Socrates  and  his  friends,he  wrote  dowpmiany 
conversations  which  passed  in  his  hearing,  and  aiterwi^da 
made  them  public.  He  is  said  to  have  beep  the  first  who 
published  Socratic  dialogues ;  but  none  of  his  pieces  at^ 
eatant.  So  much  value  did  this  man  set  upon  fireedcmi  of 
inquiry,  that  when  Pericles  invited  him  to  reside  ¥rith  him; 
under  the  promise  of  an  ample  recompense,  he  refused,  say<>- 
ing,  that  he  would  not  sell  the  liberty  of  speaking  his  mind 
^anyprice.^^ 

The  name  of  Cebes,  a  Theban,  deserves  to  be  m^itionedy 
on  account  of  his  beautiful  allegory,  entitled,  A  Picture  of 
Human  lAfe.  This  piece,  which  is  still  extant,  in  its  moral 
spirit  and  character  is  truly  Socratic,  but  contains  some 
sentiments,  which  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  firoqi  the 
t^ythagorean  school.'^ 

About  this  time  flourished  Timon  of  Athens,  so  famqus 
for  the  whimsical  severity  of  his  temper,  and  his.  hatred  of 
,  mankind.^  His  character  has  given  birth  to  many  humour- 
ous pieces.'* 

7*  £a.  Cl^rici  Amstelod.  1711.    Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  786. 
««Laertl.]i.§.123.    Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  734. 

^  iiaert  ii.  §  126.    Saidas.    Plato  in  Phs^. 

77  iiaert  I.  ix.  § .  1 12.  Suidaa.  Plut  in  Anton,  et  Alcib.  Cic.  Tii8<k 
Q.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  .  Piin.  Hist.  N.  1.  viL  c.  19.    Lucian  in  Tiroon^. 

^^y^end.  Jons,  de  Script.  Hist.Pli.  1.  i.  c.  2. 14. 18*  Clerici  Sylva 
Phil.  G.  3. .  fioeriier  Menzer  Diss,  de  Sv»crate.  La  Vie  deJSocr.  ,par  Mk 
Charpentiec*  Cgoper's  Life  qF  Socrates.  Fraquier.  Diss,  de  Socn  ap. 
Me|n.tAGad.-lnsorip- 1.  vi.    Potter's  Arcb*  L  i.  c.  9.    Peti^y.  F^t  Temp. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  CYRENAIC  SECT. 

JpROM  the  IScliool  of  Socrates  many  sects  arose,  who, 
tbough  they  held  opimons  essentially  different  from  each 
ortier,  and  though  most  of  them  deviated  widely  iTrom  the 
siinplicity  of  their  master's  doctrine,  nevertheless  affected 
to  cslll  theitiselves  Socratic  philosophers.^  Of  these  some 
-were  of  short  duration  and  little  note;  others  obtained 
great  distinction  and  permanency,  and  afterwards  sj^read 
into  new  branches.  The  inferior  sects  in  the  loKic  suc- 
cession Were  the  Cyrenaic;  the  Megaric,  and  the  Eliac  or 
Eretriac.  Those  of  higher  celebrity  wer^  the  Academie, 
and  the  Cynic,  from  which  latter  arose  the  Peripatetic,  and 
Ae  Stoic. 

'  The  Cyrenaic  Sect  was  founded  by  Aristippus^  and  de-^ 
rived  its  name  from  his  native  city,  Cjrrene  ill  Africa. 
■  Of  the  descent  and  early  education  of  Aristippm  Utde 
is  known  t  but,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  some  distinc- 
tiori,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  having  sent  his  son  t6 
thiB  Olympic  games,  and  supported  him  at  Afliens,  as  a 
'  pupil  of  Socrates.*    This  would  also  be  confirmed  by  the 
incident  to  which  Horace  alludes,  when  he  says:' 
Quid  simile  isti 
Graecus  Aristippus?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum 

p.  i.  ].  iii.  c.  8.  Escbenbach.  de  Sympos.  Sap.  Diss.  Ac.  t.  Prideaiix 
Hist  Y.  i.  p.  511.  Theodoret.  Tberapeut.  I.  xii.  Salv.  de  Gub.  Dei.  1.  vii. 
Tertull.  Apol.  Le  Clerc.  Bib.  Ch.  t  22.  p.  426.  Cleric.  Log.  p.  iv.  c.  9. 
Crouc  p.  i¥.  c.  7.  I'erraltii  Parall.  des  Anc.  et  des  Mod.  t.  iv.  p.  139. 
H?uii|ai|.  A<)t.  Ph.  V.  i.  p.  473.  Mumt.  Orat  p.  SSI.  lipsii.  Mlaiiad« 
Stoic.  Diss.  18.  Parker  de  Deo.  Disp.  4.  CasaUbon  de  Enthas.  Hewii 
Orat.  de  Socr.  Huet.  de  la  Foiblesse,  &c.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Reiman.  Hist  Ath. 
c.  21.  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  §23.  Zimmerm.  Amoen.  Lit.  t.xi.  p.  122.  Rep. 
des  Lett.  t.  vi.  p.  186.  Vayasor  de  Ludic.  Diet  Op.  p.  8.  Basnage  Hiist. 
des  JaifSy  t  iii.  c.  20.  blearius  de  Genio.  Soc.  apud  Stanley*  Hist  Pfiil. 
Aug.  de  Ciy.  Dei.  1.  Tiii.  c.  14.  NaudoBi  Apol.  Mag.  c.  13.  N.  Kreigh 
Diss,  de  Elog.  Soph.  Jen.  1702.  Mornaeus  de  Ver.  Rel.  c.  33.  Voss.  de 
Hi^  Gr.  Li.  c«6.  StolUi  Hist.  Pb.  Mor.  Gent  §48.  Mascaidi  Diss. 
Mor.  in  Cebetis  Tab.  Do  Timon.    Misc.  Lips,  t  iii.    Obs.  67. 

»^Cic.deOratore,  l.iii,c.l6.  »  Laert  1.  ii.  §  65,  fitc. 

'Sat2.iiL99. 
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In  media  jassit  Lybia,  quia  tardius  irent 
Propter  onus  segnes,  &c.^ 

Were  it  credible,  that  a  man  who  was  always  fond  of  wealth 
and  splendour,  should  order  his  servant,  on  a  journey,  to 
throw  away  his  money,  in  order  to  lighten  his  burden. 
Whilst  Aristippus  was  attending  the  Olympic  games,  he 
heard  the  reports  concerning  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,^ 
which  inspired  him  with  an  impatient  desire  of  becoming 
one  of  bis  disciples,  and  immediately  took  VLp  his  residence 
in  Athena.  On  his  first  arrival,  he  made  Socrates  an  offer 
of  money,  as  a  gratuity  for  the  privilege  of  attending  his 
instructions ;  but  the  philosopher,  after  his  usual  manner, 
refused  it  Admitted  among  the  number  of  his  followers, 
Aristippus  discovered  such  marks  of  ability,  and  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  knowledge,  that  he  was,  for  some  time, 
esteemed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Socratlc  school, 
and  raised  no  small  degree  of  envy  among  his  fellow  dis- 
ciples. But  his  mind  was  too  frivolous,  and  probably  bis 
education  had  been  too  luxurious  to  permit  him  heartily  to 
adopt  the  principles,  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  master* 
After  a  long  period  of  restraint,  his  natural  temper,  or  early 
habits,  previuled,  and  he  discovered  a  fondness  for  exte- 
rior ornament,  and  efil^ninate  indulgence,  which  gave  much 
offence  to  Socrates  and  his  friends.  This  propensity  in 
Aristippus,  and  his  master's  earnest  desire  to  correct, it, 
are  illustrated  in  a  beautiful  dialogue  reserved  by  Xeno- 
phon.^  The  freedom  of  his  manners,  at  length  became  so 
displeasing  to  the  sect  with  which  he  was  connected,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Athens. 

Aristippus  now  visited  the  island  of  ^gina,  and  there 
metmth  the  celebrated  Lais,^  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Corinth.  A  storm  arising  on  bis  passage  thither,  which, 
somewhat  disconcerted  him,  one  of  the  crew  said  to  him, 
'^  Why  are  you  philosophers  afraid,  when  we  illiterate  sea- 
men fear  nothing!*'  "  Because,'*  replied  Aristippus,  ^^  we 

^  When  Aristippus  on  the  L3biau  waste 

Commands  his  slaves,  t>ecause  it  stayed  their  baste, 
To  throw  away  his  gold,  &c. 

*  Plut.  de  Cariositate.  *  Mem.  I.  ii. 

7  Cic.  £p.  Fam.  ix.  26.     Athaen.  1.  v.  p.  21G.  xii.  p.  554.  xiH. >  599; 
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have  more  to  lose/*^  In  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Asia^  he 
was  shipwrecked  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Accidentally 
observing,  as  he  came  on  shore,  a  geometrical  diagram 
drawn  upon  the  sand,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  Tak^ 
cJourage,  I  see  the  footsteps  of  men/"^  When  they  arrived 
at  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  the  philosopher  soon 
found  means  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  procured  an  hospitable  reception  for  himself  and  his 
fellow  travellers :  a  fact  which  confirms  one  of  this  philo- 
sopher's aphorisms — If  you  ask  what  advantage  a  man  of 
learning  has  above  one  who  is  illiterate,  send  Uiem  together 
among  strangers,  and  you  will  see.  •  • . 

Afiier  some  interval,  we  find'  Aristippus  in  the  court  of 
Bionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Here  he  incuired  much  odium 
from  Plato  and  other  philosophers,  by  countenancing  iiw 
luxury  and  vanity  of  the  prince.  He  possessed  a  versa- 
tility of  disposition,  and  politeness  of  manners,  which, 
whilst  they  enabled  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  every 
situation — 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res— ^^* 

eminently  qualified  him  for  the  easy  gaiety  of  a  court.  Per^^ 
fedtly  free  from  the  reserve  and  haughtiness  of  the  precep- 
torial chair,  he  ridiculed  the  singularities  which  were  af-* 
fected  by  other  philosophers,  psuticularly  the  stately  gra^ 
vity  of  Plato,  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  Diog^nes.*^  On 
a  public  festival  he  appeared  in  a  rich  and  splendid  dress, 
stod  conversed  and  danced  like  a  courtier.  These  capti- 
vating manners,  united  with  a  wonderful  power  of  manag- 
ing the  humoivs  of  the  tyrant,  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  royal  favour.  The  rest  of  the  philosophers,  who  found 
themselves  coimteracted  in  their  attempts  fo  subdue  the 
stubborn  mind  of  Dionysius  tb  the  severity  of  their  disci^ 

pline,  and  who  were,  perhaps  secretly  mortified  by  neglect^ 

^/-  , .      ■ 

»  Aul.  Cell.  I.  xix.  c.  1^    Mlim  Hist  Var.  1.  ix.  20. 
»  Laert.  VitruY.  Archit.  1.  vi.    Galen  in  Prolrept.  c.  5.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xiv. 
p.  298. 
*o  Pint,  in  Dione.    Suidas.  Hon  Ep.  1.  xvii.  23. 

♦  Yet  Aristippus  every  dress  became, 
In  every  various  state  of  life  the  sanie. 

"  Laert.l.ii.§62.7. 
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llefaeld  ihi9  tisin^  ftiTOuriCe  wiA  enty.  AlthbtlgEi  it  is  iinf- 
possible  ivtiollyto  exculpate  Aristipptis  from  tiiediafg^ 
of  libertinism,  it  seeihs  not  mireasohabie  to  impute  to  tlte 
jealoui^  of  riysdsfaip  itiatiy  of  tliose  tales,  to  the  discredil 
Qcf  this  pMIosophdr,  which  have  been  so  industriously  pro- 
pi^^ted  botlv  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  before  the  expulsion  c^ 
'Bionysius,  Aristippus>  with  the  test  of  the  philoiioplterj^, 
left  Sjrracuse.  i£schines.  Who  had  remained  in  Sichf  tffl 
after  the  exile  of  tiie  tyrant,  upon  his  return  to  Athenit, 
found  hiH^  teac^ng  in  this  seat  of  tfie  muses.^  But  hoiir 
long  he  remained  in  Greece  ;^  whether  he  ever  returned  ihtb 
his  own  country,  in  what  manner^  and  when  he  died;  arfe 
itircilmstaneies  concemihg  which  we  have,  at  fliis  day,  no 
ceitain  iitfonna^&. 

Th<d  particulars,  which  have' Ve^  related,  may  suffiib^t6 
afford  us  some  idea  of  the  character  of  Anstippus;  If  Vih 
nafttral  disposition  leaned  more  strofngly  towards- pleasttf^ 
ttaii  was  consistent  trith  the  stHctness  of  Socratic  morals^ 
he  nSust  neverthel^sis  be  allowed  flie  credit  of  elegant  rnsoi^ 
ners,  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  ready  wit,  and  an  ingenuotUt 
tempef .  Of  Ms  lalter  quality  we  hArt  an  exalnple,  in  ^ 
tnanner  in  whitl^hcf  reconciled  himself  t6  his^  fHend  Mif' 
chines,  1^0  had  offended  Um.  In  the  ihidst  of  a  dispu^ 
Betweert^  them-,  which  was  growirig  violent,  **  Let  us  give 
bVer,**  said  he,  '*  and  be  friends,  before  We  mate  otirselves 
the  tsdk  of  servants :  we  have  quarrelled,  it  ii^  fotie;  but  I^ 
as  your  senior,  have  a  right  to  claim  the  precedency  in  the 
reconciliation."  .£schines  accepted  the  generous  proposali 
and  acknowiedgcfd  his  superior  merit.  The  foBoWlng  re- 
t»tifftees  may  deserve  to  be  ^ected  ffom  man^  ottiers,  sd 
:${peciiiiens  of  this  philosbphet's  ingenuity. 

:te*  reply  to  ffie  inquiry  of  Bionysius,  Why  h^  visited  hiii 
c^rt,  Aristippus  said,  "  To  give  what  I  haVc^,  and  to  re- 
ceive whati  have  not."  His  friend  Polylenus  happening 
t&  caS  upoh  him  when  ^reat  preparations  were  msJdng  fbr 
an  entertainment,  entered  into  a  long  discourse  against 
luxury:  Ari^ppus  grew  tired  with  his  harangue,  and  iil- 
vit^  him^to  stay  aii^  sup  with  him,  Polyxemft  accepted 


»  Laert  I,  ii.  §  OS. 
YOt.  I.  2  B 
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|bc  i^vitotiont  '*  I  perceive,  then/'  s^d  Arlsti^piis,  ^Mt  i$ 
t^at  ^  luxury  of  my  table  that  offends  you,  but  the  oc* 
pense/\  To  one  who  was  boasting  of  his  ^kill  and  actiyity 
|q  £i^wlmn^n^ Jie  said,  ''.Axe  jou  pot  ashamed  to  value 
yourself  upon  tiiat which  every  dolphin  can  do  better?*' 
When  he  was  asked  what  he  had  gained  by  philosophy  T 
•^e  replied,  /^a  capacity  of  conversing,  without  embarrass- 
ment, with  all  classes  of  men/'  A  wealthy  citizen  com^ 
'  plying  that  Aristippus,  in  requiring  fite  hundred  drachma^ 
for  jihe  instruqtion  of  his  son^  had  demanded  as  muqh  as 
would  purchase  a  slave;  ''  Purchase  one,  then^  with  the 
mpftey/'  said  the  philosopher^  *'  and  you  will  be  ma^er  of 
two.''^^ 

Several  maxims  are  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  which  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  Socratic  school;  for  example.  If  there 
were  no  laws,  a  wise  man  w^ould  live  honestly.  It  is  better 
to  be  poor  than  illiterate ;  for  the  poor  man  only  wants 
money,  the  illiterate  want  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
human  nature.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  frequented 
by^  philosophers,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  those  of 
the  sick  are  frequented  by  physicians.  The  truly  leanie4 
are  not  they  who  read  much,  but  they  who  read  what  is 
useful.  Young  people  should  be  taught  tbose  things,  which 
will  be  useful  to  them  when  they  become  men.^* 

Aristippus,  however,  did  not  uniformly  adhere  tp  the 
excellent  model  upon  which  these  maxims  were  framed. 

From  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  of  his  doc- 
bine^  it  appears  that  he  was  eminently  the  preceptor  of 
pleasure.  He  agreed  with  Socrates,  in  dismissiug^  as 
wholly  unprofitable,  all  those  speculations  which  have  no 
connexion  with  the  conduct  of  Jife.  He  compared  tbose 
l^hilosophers  who  neglected  moral  science,  in  the  puri^pit 
4^f  tiiat  which  is  purely  speculative,  to  Penelope's  suitors, 
who  preferred  the  handijiaid  to  the  mistress.^^  The  distiii- 
lushing  tenets  of  his  system,  as  far  as  they  can  be  col* 
lected  from  the  casual,  and  perhaps  unfair  representations: 
of  prejudiced  contemporaries,  and  from  the  adulterated 
and  vague  reports  of  later  writers,  are  as  follows: 
'  Berceptiohi^  alone  are  certain;  of  the  external  objects 

«  Laert.        >*  Ibid.        »«  Laert  Liit  §  79, 80.    Ariist.  Met.  1.  ii.  c.  21. 
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t^bich  produce  Ihem  we  know  nothing.  No  one  can  M 
scssnred  that  Die  perception  excited  in  his  mind  by  any  ex- 
ternal object  is  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  by  the  sam^ 
object  in  the  mind  of  another  person.^  Hmnan  nature  is 
.  subject  to  two  contrary  affections,  pain  and  pleasure^  1h^ 
one  a  harsh,  the  other  a  ^ntle  emotion.  The  emotions  of 
pleasure,  though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  or  in  the  object 
which  excites  them,  are  the  same  in  all  animals,  and  nui- 
versally  create  desire.  Ihose  of  pain  are,  in  like  planner, 
essentially  the  same,  ktd  unirersally  create  aversion.  Hap- 
piness  consists  not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a 
pleasing  agitation  of  the  mind,  or  active  enjoyment.  Plea- 
sure is  the  ultimate  object  of  Imman  pursuit ;  it  is  only  in 
subserviency  to  this,  that  fame,  friendship,  and  even  virtuej^ 
are  to  be  desired.  AU  crimes  are  venial,  because  never 
committed  but  through  the  immediate  impulse  of  passion. 
Nothing  is  just  or  unjust  by  nature,  but  by  custom  and 
law.  Ihe  business  of  philosophy  is  to  regulate  the  senses 
in  that  manner  which  will  render  them  most  productive  of 
pleasures  Since  pleastu-e  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the 
past  or  the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  vrill  take 
fcare  to  enjoy  the  present  hour^^  and  will  be  indifferent  to 
Bfe  or  death.»7 

It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  so  indulgent  a  systein 
of  morals  had  not  obtained  some  admirers :  but  it  would 
have  been  more  wonderful,  if  a  system  which  only  pro^ 
vided  for  the  gratification  of  the  senses  and  the  selfish  pas* 
sions,  and  left  human  nature  destitute  of  its  noblest  oma« 
ments  and  highest  pleasures,  had  not  soon  fallen  into  the 
contempt  which  it  deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Ariatippus,  his  doctrine  was  professed 
and  taught  by  his  daughter  Arete,  a  woman  of  learning  and 
^  ability,  sujficient  to  give  her  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
philosophers.^** 

Among  the  more  eminent  disciples  of  this  school  wat 

'^  Sextos  Emp.  adv.  Math.  t.  vii.  §  191*  €Se.  hi  Lacullo,  e»  7.  Acad.' 
Q.l.iv.c,7. 

37  L^ed.  L  U.  §O^HW  Cic.  de  Fia.  1.  iL  o.  71.  L  ▼.  c  12a  Tasc.  Q., 
Mil.  c  13.  ii.  c.  6.  De  Offic.  iiL  33.  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  644.  ^  ^lian.  Yar, 
}Ii$t,  l.xir.§e. 

^  (iacrtl.ii.§8e«    Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  It.  p.  62a, 
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pigfftMr^.  I^vir  tempar  i^rpB  top  «})Qtomy  lia  ^  etqpyimpt 
Q{i9n  J^6  piaster's  plw,  aad  bU  pri^cip)^9  £inu^bed  liiopi 
liiOx  Jio  other  Bourcas  0|f  happiQess*  He  was  bq  tborpugfal^ 
diaaatii^^  with  life»  that  he  t^xought  it  tke  oioly  concern  a| 
mail  to  avoid  misei^,  and  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that 
4eatb,  as  the  cme  of  all  evil,  is  the  greatest  ^ood.  Hence 
h^  obtained  the  ^peUat^on  of  v^ifft^aym-o^,  the  advocatq 
fordeath>* 

pother  fpUpwer  of  ArL^tippM  was  Anicfirris,  a  Cj^fi" 
nisau  He  4K>  far  receded  from  the  doctrine  of  his  master^^ 
^  p^  acknowledge  the  merit  of  filial  piety,  frimdsbip,  and 
pfUriotism^  and  to  allow  that  a  wise  map  might  retain  tfi^ 
posses^iop  pf  himself  in  the  midst  of  e3:temal  trouble^; 
but  he  inherited  so  much  of  bis  frivolous  taste,  as  to  value 
j^i^elf  iqpon  the  most  trivial  accomplishments,  particu- 
l^y  lipoid  his  dexterity  in  befOg  able  to  drive  a  chariot 
Iwice  rouf^l  a  course  ifi  the  same  ripg.^ 

Theodoru9y  a  disciple  of  ^uicerris,  for  the  freedom  with 
yi\nc}i  be  spoke  concerning  the  gods^  was  stigmatized  with 
the  i^me  of  At]ieis)t,  and  )^9^ii|hed  from  Cyrpne/^  He  to<^ 
is^ufe  in  Ajthens;  but  his  ifupietjr  would  here  Hye  proved 
%j^  to  him,  had  ^t  Pemetrius  Phalereus,  who  at  that 
time  had  great  influence  Over  the  Athenians,  interposed  in 
Jifis  ^txpxa.  U|}der  bis  j^otectiop  he  gained  access  ip  the 
^ifft  pf  Ptolemy  Lagis.  Ventaring,  aftfer  a  long  i»t^TW|, 
ti^xeti^  to  Atfiens,  it  is  related,  that  he  suffered  death  by 
heB»)ock;  |»ut  yrkG^^r  his  ofiencp  was,  in  reality,  atbei^n^ 
or  wh^er  it  was  merely  coptempt  of  the  (Grfpoian  super^ 
9titions,  ha9  bpen  much  disputed.  Sextus  !|Smpiricu8^ 
joins  Theodorus  with  EumeruSi  fmd  oUferSi  who  mail^- 
t^ed  that  they  who  were  esteen^ ed  gods>  were  meu,  who 
1^  posse39e4  gfeat  power  on  earth :  aud  Clemens  Al^X- 

1*  Laert.  I.ii.  §  94,  5.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qa.  l.i.  c.84.    Val.  Max.  I.Tiii.  c.9. 

*  The  passage  of  Laertius  here  referred  to,  is  raanifegtiy  corrupted. 
73ie  words,  t4vTi{ariK  Tf,  luti  T^|fl  Uifttrcv  alfurk,  ^^jdeath  and  life  are  oqiially 
eligible" — are  inconsistent  with  what  is  juftt  before  said  of  Uegesias.  Ca- 
aanbiiD  ingeniously  cpnaecte  tbe  words,  t^v  n  t^,  vitb  tlie  preo^iag 
claaM,  and  reads  the  passage  thas :  &a^  avuva^nrw  that  i^  il^if^on^  ^^t 
M  t«^'  Tov  H  ^^«tw  it^T^,  **  Sittcp  tbere  i$  no  real  bappinesQ  in  Kfo,  4eath 
i«(tol:(ftpr«rerr^.^; 

3t  Laert  L  ii.  §  87.    Soidas  in  Antcerr. 

•»  Laert  i.  iL  §  88—108.   Sttidwk   fiajdo^      !?  Adf .  B^a&  I  i&  |», 
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laiAriniis*'  expra»es  Ms  surprise  that  Emnenss,  Nicaaor, 
Diagoras,  Tbeodoms^  and  others,  who  had  lived  virtue 
ously^  diould  be  pronounced  atheists  for  their  oppositkm 
to  gentile  polytheism.^  If  these  testimonies  be  not  snf- 
&^ient  to  remo?;e  all  stispieion  of  atheism  from  the  charao 
tefr  of  Theodoras,  it  may  at  least  serve  to  prevent  any  pos^^ 
Hire  decision  against  him.  The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Eumems,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cassander 
the  Younger,  king  of  Macedonia,  concerning  whom  it  is . 
related,  that  he  undertook  long  journies  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  places  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  gods,  and 
partiddarly  that,  in  the  island  of  Panchaia,  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  he  saw  a  pillar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Tripbylius,  on 
whidi  the  memorable  actions  of  that  deity  were  inscribed.^ 

Ameng  the  followers  of  Theodoras  was  Bion,  of  Borys- 
thenes,  a  man  of  low  extraction.  When  young,  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  an  orator,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his 
freedom,  and  left  him  large  possessions.  Upon  this  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. He  had  several  preceptors ;  but  chiefly  attached 
himself  to  the  doctrine  of  Theodorus,  for  which  he  was  a 
professed  advocate.  He  flourished  about  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  Olympiad.^ • 

The  short  duration  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  was  owing,  m 
part,  to  the  remote  distance  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  the 
ehief  seat  of  learning  and  philosophy ;  in  part,  to  Ae  un^ 
bounded  latitude,  which  these  philosophers  allowed  ^m- 
selvtes  in  practice  as  well  as  opinion ;  and  in  part,  to  the 
rise  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  taught  the  doctrine  of 
pleasure  in  a  more  philosophical  form.^  • 

«*  Protrept  p.  24. 

*»  Conf.  Mctant.  L  i.  c.  12.  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  8.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
l.i.  o.  14.     Plut.  Pla€.  l.i.  C.7. 

^  Ci^.  de  Nat  D.  1.42^  Pint,  de  Tt.  6t  Os.  Easeb.  Prep.  I.  ii.  Ctem. 
^L  foe.  pit  *»  Iimertl.iv.§46— 61.  •  B.  O.  80a 

^  Yidend.  ^elm\  Amiifpi  Vet  ^al.  1719.  Thomasii  lutrod.  in  Phil. 
Rat  c.vl.  §60.  Parker  de  Deo.  Diss.  p.  1.  8.  Boddaeus  de  Sceptic. 
Mt>r.  §  9.  Themistii  OriEit  21.  Yoss.  de  Idol.  Gent  L  i.  c.  1.  Reiman. 
Hiit  Atb:  c;,24.  Moarges  Plan,  de  Pyth.  t  i.  c.  3.  Gassend.  Sjnt.  Ph. 
Epic.  p.  ii.  §  1 .  c.  3.  Stollii  Hist.  Ph .  Mor.  j  55.  Buddaesi  Thes.  de  Athei- 
ism.  c.  1.  §  17.  Zimmerman.  Epist  ad  Nonn.  ap.\Mu8a0utn.  Hist  Bfem. 
V.  i.  Yoss.  Hist.  Gr.  I.  i.  c.  11.  Woweriiw  de  Pdlymathia.  Bayle-in  Arls- 
llpp.  &c.  ' 
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CHAP.  VL 

,       OF   TU£   ME6ARIC    OE   ERISTIC    SECT. 

1  HE  second  sect,  which  sprung  from  the  school  of  So^ 
crates^  was  that  which  was  instituted  by  Euclid  of  Megara, 
called  from  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  its  founder,  th^ 
Megaric  sect,  and  from  its  disputatious  character,  the  Eri^ 
tic.  It  had  also  the  appellation  of  Dialectic ;  not  because 
it  gave  rise  to  dialectics  or  logical  debates,  which  had  be- 
fore this  time  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers,  par-^ 
ticularly  in  the  Eleatic  school ;  but  because  the  discourses 
and  writings  of  this  clas$  of  philosophers  commonly  tooli;. 
ttie  form  of  dialogue.^ 

Euclid  of  Meqara^  endued  by  nature  with  a  subtle  and 
penetrating  genius,  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  p^ 
philosophy^  The  writii^;^  of  Parmenides  first  taught  hiiq^ 
the  art  of  disputation.  Hearing  of  the  fame  of  Socrates,, 
Euclid  determined  to  attend  upon  his  instructions^  and  for 
this  purpose  removed  from  Megara  to  Athens.  Here  h^ 
long  remained  a  coQstant  hearer,  and  zealous  disciple,  o^ 
the  Moral  Philosopher.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  the^ 
enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  Athenians  and.  Megft-^ 
rians,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  former^  that  any  inhabit^ 
ant  of  Megara,  who  should  be  seen  in  Athens,  should  for-' 
feit  his  life,  he  frequently  came  to  Athens  by  night,,  frcoiL 
tiie  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,,  concealed  in  a  losig  fe«^ 
male  cloak  and  veil,  to  visit  his  master  «^  Not  finding  his 
Dfitural  propensity  to  disputation  sufficiently  gratified  iu  th^ 
trfinquil  method  of  philosophising  adopted  by  Socrates,  he 
frequently  engaged  iii  the  business  and  disputes  of  the  civil; 
courts.  Socrates,  who  despised  forensic  contests,  express* 
ed  some  dissatisfaction  widi  his  pupil  for  indulging  a  fond-^ 
ness  for  controversy.*  This  circumstance  probably  proved 
(he  occasion  of  a  separation  between  Euclid  and  his  ma^ 
tec, ;  for  we  find  him,  aft^r  this  time^at  the  head  of  a  acbQo| 

«  Lacrt.  K  ii.  §  106.    Cic.  Tiwc.  Qa.  L  it 

*  Lacrt  ib.    Cic.  Qu.  Acad.  1.  iv. c  4^    Suida^..  . 

<  Aul.  Gel.  Noct  Alt.  I.  vL  c,.  10.  ^  Laert  1. 11 1 30« 
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in  Megara/  ia  which  his  chief  employment  was,  to  teach 
the  art  of  disputation.  Debates  were  Cimdacted  with  so 
much  vehemence  among  his  pupils^  that  Timon  said  ot 
Euclid^  that  he  had  carried  the  madness  of  contention  from 
Athens  to  Megara.^  That  he  was,  however,  capable  of  com- 
manding his.  temper,  appears  from  his  reply  to  his  brother, 
who  in  a  quarrel  had  said,  *^  Let  me  perish  if  I  be  not  re- 
venged on  you:"  '*  And  let  me  perish,"  returned  Euclid,  **if 
I  do  not  subdue  your  resentment  by  forbearance,  and  mak^ 
you  love  me  as  much  as  ever/*^  His  kind  reception  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  after  the  death  of  their  master,  has 
been  already  noticed.  Euclid  of  Megara  is  not  to  be  coa« 
founded  with  Euclid  the  mathematician,  who  flourished  at 
a  later  period  un^er  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  died  in  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third  Olympiad.®* 

In  disputation  Euclid  was  averse  to  the  analogical  me- 
thod of  reasoning,  and  judged  that  legitimate  argumentatioa 
consists  in  deducing  fair  conclusions  from  acknowfedged 
premises.^  He  held,  that  there  is  one  supreme  good,  which 
he  called  by  the  different  names  of  Intelligence,  Providence, 
God  ;  and  that  evil,  considered  as  an  opposite  principle  to 
the  sovereign  good,  has  no  physical  existence.  Tlie  su- 
preme good,  according  to  Cicerd,  he*  defined  to  be,  that 
idiich  is  always  the  same.  In  this  doctrine,  in  which  he 
foUowed  the  subtiety  of  Parmenides  rather  than  the  simpli- 
city of  Socrates,  he  seems  to  have  considered  good  ab- 
stractedly, as  residing  in  the  Deity,  and  to  have  maintained, 
that  all  things  which  exist  are  good  by  their  participation  of 
tiieir  first  good,  and  consequently,  tiiat  there  is,  in  the  na- 
tmre  of  things,  no  real  evil. — It  is  said,  that  when  Euclid 
was  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  **I 
know  nothing  more  of  them  than  this,  tiiat  they  hate  inqui- 
^tive  persons."^  If  this  apophthegm  be  justly  ascribed 
ta  Euclid,  it  may  serve  to  prove,  either  that  he  had  learned 
from-  the  precepts  of  Socrates,  to  think  soberly  and  respect- 
fully concerning  the  iMvine  Nature,  or  that  tiie  fate  of  that 
good  man  had  taught  him  caution  in  declaring  his  opinions. 

Bucfid  was  succeeded  in  the  M egaric  school  by  EubuK^ 

^  Laeri  1.  ill.  §  6.         •    «lb.  ].li.§2^  '  Plui  de  Amic  ITM. 

•  Fabric.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  369.  *  B.  C.  283. 

^  JLacrt  €ic  Qh.  Ac  I  It-c.  ^L  ^*  Anton. ^  Uaxiiiv  BenxL  97. 
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'A9  o$  MttNdk.^ '  9cr  wa&  a  streiliums  «|>^6neif  «f  ^ri»- 
^4<Mie^4iid  sdz€rd  every  oeeasion  oOceAswriBg  bii^  wAOogB 
ond  oalniMiiiatii^  his  ehaaracter.  Ifeiiiilye^oad  n^^  fsiS^ 
>ilMieft  fait€^  tiie  art  of  disputation,  several  of  wiy>^^  tbefii^ 
jtiHefementicmed  4a  examples  (tf  great  ing^imity,  deserve 
M^'tD^  lie  remembered  as  proofs  of  egregious-  tdffitig.  Of 
tiftfese  sophistical  modes^  of  reasoAiiig^  called  hjf  AiislcHte 
it^stie  syllogisms,  a  few  examples  may  suffice  :^  lu  iX 
ith»  jsophism,  called  £rom  the  example.  The  Lying:  if/ when 
ff%m  speak  Ihe  troth,  yon  say,  yoa  lie^ yoa  lie:  but  you  sa^^ 
^ou  lie^  when  you  speak  the  truth ;  therefore,  in  spealdi% 
lAe  truth,  you  lie.  2.  The  Occult.  Do  you  kH6#  yomr 
^ther  f  Yes.  Bo  yoit  know  tMs  man  who  is  Veiled  ?  No. 
^btoyou  do  not  know  your  father;  for  it  is  your  father 
Hvho'is  veiled.  8.  Electra.  Electra,  the  daughter  of  A^a^ 
ttemnon,  knew  her  brother,  and  did  not  know  him :  she 
IdMw  Orestes,  to  be  her  brodier,  bfrt  she  did  not  knowfliai; 
«)^son  t(y  be  her  brotter  who  was  conversing  with  her.  4. 
JiSorites.  Is  one  gradn^  a  heap?  No.  Two  gr^uns?  NA 
Wsfee  grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and,  it* 
vntgrsm  be  not  a  lieap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  sayy  ivhfd 
wlmber  of  grains  make  a  heap.^^  5.  The  Horned.  You 
have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not  lost  horn^; 
thevefbre  you  havet  homs.  In  such  high  repitte  were  these 
i^Uy  inventi<ms  for  perplexing  plain  truth,  that  Chrysippuih 
wrote  six  books  upon' the  first  of  these  sophisms ;  and  Phiv 
letas^  a  Choan,  died  <^  a  consumption,  which  he  cofitraeted 
by  the  close  study  which  he  bestowed  upon  it^^  The  in- 
ts€ripti<m  upon  his  tomb  was,  'O  yptvUfLieyog,  *'  The  deceived.'' 
.  A  serious  attempt  to  expose  the  futility  of  these  disputes 
Would  now  be- jusfly  deemed  an  idle  liraste  of  time  and 
wofds. 

'   Another  disciple  of  ^  same  school  was^  J^iodams  of 
Carta,  a  great  adept  in  this  kind  of  verbal  combat.^^    A 
dialoclic  q^Kstion  was  proposed  to  him>  in  the  presence  of  ' 
FtMemy  Soter  (f^r  suth  at  that  time  was  the  amusement  of 

*    "Laertl.ii.§108,&c. 

.  IS  Laert.  AthasB.  1.  yHl    Cic  de  Diy*  I  ii'  c.  4.    Qtu  Ac.  I.  iv.  c.  30.  vi. 
cQ.   .Liicuin.  inYk.  Anct.    A.  Gelk  K  xvi.  c,  2.  "  Senec*  £(».  45^ 

<«L9iert).m§196.    Jfihm.  lAx^.  403.    Su«ias  in  PhU€«i», 
.  ^JuaertLikflll.    Sext  Emp.  adv.  Lqg,  ji.  W4  , 
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patuxB)  hj  ^Stpo,  uoflier  of  fins  ingMioiis  jMenttjr.  He 
ftdaiowte<^ed  himsdf  incapable  of  gMng  an  iaunediate 
answer,  and  requ^tfted  ^tme  for  die  solution.  Tbe  king  rir 
dicnted  bis  want  oi  ingenuity,  and  gave  him  tbe  smrnane 
of  Chronos.  Mortified  at  tMs  defeat,  he  retired  fron  the 
entertainment,  wrote  a  book  upon  the  question,  and  at  last, 
fooUshtymough!  died  of  v^ution.  This  DiodoruS  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  famous  argument  against  motion  :>^  if 
any  body  be  moved,  it  is  either  moved  in  the  place  wliere  it 
is,  or  in  a  place  where  it  is  not:  tiierefore  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  motion.  ^  Diodorus,  after  the  invention  of  tins  won- 
derful argument,  was  very  properly  repaid  for  his  ingenuity. 
Having  had  the  misfortnne  to  dislocate  his  shoulder,  tbo 
surgeon,  whom  he  sent  for  to  refdace  it^  kept  him  some  time 
in  torture,  whilst  he  proved  to  iiim,  from  his  own  metliod 
ef  reasoning,  that  the  bone  could  not  have  moved  out  of  its 
pMce.  Diodorus  has  been  ranked  among  the  atomic  phi- 
losophers, because  he  held  the  doctrine  of  small  indivisible 
bodies,  infimte  in  number,  but  finite  in  magnitude:  but  it 
dods  not  appear  that  he  concdved  the  idea  wliich  dkrtin- 
guishes  the  atomic  doctriiie,  as  it  was  taught  by  Democritus 
and  others,  that  the  first  atoms  are  destitute  of  all  proper- 
ties e&cept  extension  and  figure.^ 

Stilpo  of  Megara,^  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Suei^etes,  is  not  only  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  sldll 
in^alectiics,  but  for  the  success  with  which  he  applied  the 
moral'  pi^cqpts  of  philosophy  to  the  correction  of  his  nata- 
Tal  propensities,  lliough  in  has  youth  he  had  been  much 
addicted  to  intemperance  and  lic^itious  pleasure,  after 
be  had  ranked  himself  among  philosophers,  he  was  nevekr 
known  to  violate,  the  laws  of  sobriety  or  chastity  .^^  WMh 
respect  to  ridies,  he  exercised  a  virtuous  moderati<m. 
When  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Hegora,  presented 
Mm  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  iwd  requested  him  to  ae* 
company  him  intp  Egypt,  he  retmmed  the  greater  part.of  the 
presenti  ahd  cfaoito  to  rcftire  during  Ptolemy's  stay  at  V^ 

^  Sext  ^i»p.  Pjrnh.  L  li.  €.  22.  $  U2*  6. 

»  Cic.  Ac.  Q.  (.  iv.  o.  47.  Airian  Diss.  Epict  L  iL  c.  IS.  Mosheim  in 
Cndworth,  e.  I.  p.  22.  *•  Laert.  1.  ii.  f  113—119.    Saidas. 

u»  Cic.  de  Fato,  e.  6.  Plat  adv.  Colot  Sen,  £p.  9.  De  Constant  e;  6. 
Athaen,  1.  x.  p.  422. 1,  xiii.  p.  496. 
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^ara^  to  the  islap4  of  j£gina.  Afterwards,  when  Megara 
was  again  taken  by  Demetrius,^  son  of  Antigonus,  the  con- 
queror ordered  the  soldiers  to  spare  the  house  of  Stilpo, 
and,  if  any  thing  should  be  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry  of 
the  plunder,  to  restore  it.  The  philosopher  being  required 
to  give  an  account  of  any  effects  which  ha  had  lost,  he  re- 
plied^ that  he  had  lost  nothing ;  for  no  one  could  take  from 
hiin  his  learning  and  eloquence.  At  the  same  time  he  wpn 
the  airectioDS  of  the  conqueror,  by  the  pathetic  manner  in 
which  he  recommended  to  him  the  exercise  of  humanity. 
So  gjcat  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that,  when  he  visited 
Athens,  the  people  ran  out  of  their  shops  to  see  him^  and 
even  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Athens  took  plea- 
sure in  attending  upon  his  discourses. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Stilpo  were,  that  species,  or 
universals,  have  no  real  existence,  and  that  one  thing  can- 
.not  b^  predicated  or  asserted  of  another .^^  He  maintained, 
that  in  using,  for  example,  the  word  man  as  an  universal 
term,  we  speak  of  nothing;  for  the  term  neither  signifies 
this  man  nor  that  man,  nor  applies  to  any  one  man  mor^ 
than  another.  The  doctrine  which  he  held  upon  thi^  sub- 
ject, was  probably  the  same  which  was  afterwards,,  in  the 
scholastic  ages,  maintained  with  so  much  acrimony  by  the 
nominalists.  To  prove  that  one  thing  cannot  be  predicated 
of  another,  he  said  that  goodness  and  man,  for  instance,  are 
different  things,  which  cannot  be  confounded  by  asserting 
the  one  to  be  the  other :  he  argued  farther,  that  goodness 
is  an  universal,  and  universals  have  no  real  existence,  con,- 
sequently,  since  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  any  thing, 
goodness  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.  Thus  whilst  this 
subtle  logician  was,  through  his  whole  argument,  predicat- 
ing one  thing  of  another,  he  denied  that  any  one  thing  coul4 
be  the  accident  or  predicate  of  another.  If  Stilpo  was  s^- 
jripus  in  this  reasoning ;  if  he  meant  any  thing  more  than  to 
expose  the  sophistry  of  the  schools ;  he  must  be  confessed 
jto  have  been  an  eminent  master  of  the  art  of  wras^gling; 
igdd  it  was  not  wholly  without  reason,  that  Glycera,  a  cele- 
brated courtezan,  when  she  was  reproved  by  Stilpo,  as  at 
cotruptpr  of  youth,  replied,  that  the  charge  might  be  ju^t^y 

«•  Plot.  In  Ddmet.  et  de  Tranquil.  Animi.    ^  Lacrt.  ibid.  Senec.  Ep.  9. 
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retorted  upoD  him^  who  ispent  his  time  in  fiffing  flieir  heiids 
with  sophi^cal  quibbles  and  useless  subtleties. 

On.  moral  topics,  Stilpo  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  the 
highest  felicity  consists  in  a  mind  free  from  the  dominion  of 
ipas^on ;  a  doctrine  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Stoics. 

'In  reply  to  a  question  which  Crates  proposed  to  this  phf- 
losopher,  whether  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  the  honours 
which  are  paid  them  by  mortals?  he  said,  ''You  fool,. do* 
not  question  me  upon  tiiis  subject  in  the  public  street,  but 
when  we  are  alone.''  From  this  circumstance,  and  fVom 
the  freedom  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Stilpo  had  little 
reverence  for  the  Athenian  superstitions  :^  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  his  infidelity,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Divinity .*» 


CHAP;  VII. 

OF  THE    BLIAC   AND    ERBTRIAC    SCHOOL. 

1  HE  Eliac  school,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  learn,  ap- 
pears to  have  adhered  so  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  Socra- 
tes, that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  sect. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Phado^  of  Elis  established  a 
distinct  school  of  philosophy,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family ;  but  had  the  misfortune,  early  in  life,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens.  It  hap- 
pened that  Socrates,  as  he  passed  by  the  house  where  he 
lived,  remarked  in  his  countenance  traces  of  an  ingenuous 
nrind,  which  induced'  him  to  persuade  one  of  his  friends,, 
Alcibiades,  or  Crito,  to  redeem  him.  From  that  time, 
P^aedo  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  moral  phi- 
losophy under  Socrates;  and  to  the  last,  adhered  to  hia 

»Atbeii.  1.  X.  p.  433. 

» Vidend.  Joosu,  Script  Hist.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Stoll.  Hist  M<ir.  i^. 
Gassend.  in  Log.  Op.  t  i.  p.  40.  Walchii  Hist  Lo^.  §  3.  Parerg.  Acad., 
p.  498.  Rapin  Reflexions  sur  la  Philosophic,  §  28.  Cud  worth,  c.  1 .  cum 
Mosh.  Not  Lipsii.  Manud.  ].  iii.  c.  7.    Ba^lc. 

1  Laert.  I.  ii.  §  106.  A.  Gell.  I.  ii.  c.  18.  Suidas.  Origon.  cont  Cels. 
l.i.p.  51. 1.  iii.  p.  154. 
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Bihsleri^ttie  iBost  ilffebtiimato  Heilisti^ 

tated  a  school  at  Eps^  after  die  Socratic  model  %  vAAch  vm$ 
;^ontmtied  bf  PlistaaiMi  an  EUa»^  and  afterwaids  t^  Me- 
ttedemiisaf  Eretria.  -  '  j « 

M^nedemuSi^^ttkoufh  well  descended^  was  obliged  thmiq^ 
jp^erty  to  submit  to  flie  mimttal  ^n{iAoyiaeBit  ot  a  hoine^ 
iMiilden  He^formed  an  early  intimacy  vdOi  Asclepiad6i> 
a^Hdiasian^  who  was  a  fellowJabourer  with  Ubn  bi  4as 
temble^occopaticHi.  Having  mjnds  more  foimed  for itady 
than  for  laboDHr^  tbey  determined  to  devote  tiieinsilyeS'tf 
tlie  pnrsnit  of  philosQpby.  For  Ibis  purpose,  they  left  Hiebr 
native  country,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Plato  then  pso* 
sided  m  (be  Academy*  It  was  soon  observed,  that  these 
itituigevs  had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence;  aspd,  acccMPdI- 
kig  to  a  law  of  Solon,  they  were  cited  before*  the  court  cctf 
Areopagus,  tx>  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tbey 
were  supported.  The  master  of  one  of  the  public  prisonk 
was,  at  thdr  request,  sentfor,  and  attested  that,  eyery  nig^, 
ttese  two  youths  went  among  the  criminals,  and,  by  grimi- 
ing  with  them,  earned  two  drachmasi  whidi  enabled  them 
to  spend  the  day  m  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  magirf^ 
tvatesi,  struck  with  admiration  at  such  an  extraordinary 
{Ht)of  of  an  indefatigable  thirst  after  knowledge,  dismissed 
fliem  with  high  applause,  and  presented  them  with  two  hun- 
dred drachmas.'  ^  Hiey  met  with  sevieral  other  friends  w]|p 
liberally  supplied  them  with  whatever  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and  probably  in  his  soeiet^^ 
lifraedemus  w^t  from  Athens  to  Megara,  to  attend  up^tt 
ike  instructions  of  Stilpo.  He  expressed  his  approbatidi 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher  taught,  by  giving 
him  the  appellation  of  The  Liberal.  He  next  visited  EH^, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Phaedo,  and  afterwmds  hte 
successor.  Transferring  the  JEliac  school  from  Elis  to 
his  native  city,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Eretrian.  In  bib 
school  he  neglected  those  forms  which  were  comnumly  oil- 
isfrved  inj^aces  of  this  kind ;  his  hearers  were  not,  as  usual, 
l^laced  on  circular  benches  around  him ;  but  every  one  at- 

'■  -  .'    .  -  .Vi 

^  h^tt.  I  it  §  125^140.  s  Athaen.  1.  iv.  p.  168. 

♦  About  six  pounds. 
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efmfeaa^tl  aiid>  on  account  of  the  T<ihwifflce ^wUkmtM^ 
h0  dtepnted,  he  was  often  branded  with  Ihe  ajyeHattPid  ^ 
cor  andmadman.  But  aflwwards  he  rose  into  high  esteovi^ 
and  was  entnisted  with  a  pablio  otttee,  to  which  was  mi- 
neited  an  anniial  stipend  of  two  hundred  tatoits.  He  dia- 
diaigedthe  trust  with  fidelity^bcrt.  accepted  only  a  fourtk 
part  of  flie  appointment  On  several  successiTe  embaa- 
sfes  to  Ptolemy^  Lysander,  and  Deraetrius>  he  rendered  his 
countrymen  essential  services^  by  obtaining  a  dinunntkm 
of  their  tribute^  and  rescuing  fhem  fix>m  other  burd^Ms.  An- 
t^^onus  entertained  a.  personal  respect  for  him^  and  pro- 
fessed himself  one  of  his  disciples.  His  intimacy  with  Hiiti 
prince  created  a  suspicion  am^i^t  hid  countrym^i^  thut 
be  had  a  secret  intention  to  betray  thcar  city  into  his  handa. 
1^  escape  the  hassards  arising  frmn  their  jealousy^, he  retteod 
to  Otopns  in  Bceotia^  and  afterwards  fled  to  Ant^oinA^ 
wliere  mortification  and  disappointment  soon  put  a  perk>d  H> 
his  Ufe;  He  precipitated  his  end/by  abstaining  for  seyend 
days  from  food.  He  died  in  the  e^hty^fburth  jrear  of  biB 
age»  and  about  the  hundred  and  tw^ity^burtii  Olympiad.^ 

Menedemus  possessed  great  readiness  and  yeiaatility  Of 
genius^  and  was  able  to  disputecm  ev^  subject  with  fceet^- 
ness  and  fluency.  He  declared  his  opinions  witii  freedoiu^ 
inveighed  with  severity  against  the  vices  of  others^  and  by' 
ike  purity  of  his  own  manners  commanded  universal  re- 
qpect.  He  observed  the  strictest  moderation  in  his  inanndr 
of  living.^  His  entertainm&ts^  which  were  frequented  bjr 
many  philoso^ers  and  men  of  distinction^  were  simpleand 
frugal^  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables ;  and  were  alwagfli 
etdivened  by  liberal  conversation.  His  firiendship  for  As- 
(depiades  continued  after  his  death.  A  farourite  servant  of 
4U^j  coming  late  to  the  house  of  Menedraius^  was  refused 
admission  by  the  servants;  but  the  master  ordered  Aem* 
to  let  Mm  ia,  adding^  that  Asclepiades^  though  dead^  bpd 
siill  Ae,  power  of  opening  his  doors. 

ff othing  farther  is  known  concerning  the  preceptors  of 


« B.C.  284.  *AthaBn.  I.  x.p.4ia 
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the  Eliac  ot  Ereiriac  School,  but  tfaftt  ih^  stadiotusl^ 
avoided,  and  strenuously  opposed;  the  sopystical  fbole^ 
ries  of  die  Megaric  sect,  and  adhered  closely  to  tiie  6iiiipte 
doctrines  and  useful  precepts  which  they  had  receited 
from  SocraUe.^  ^ 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF    THE    ACADEMIC   SECT. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  Plato  and  Ms  Philosapky, 

Xl  AVIN6  treated  of  those  sects  of  philosophers,  derived 
from  the  school  of  Socrates,  which  were  of  inferior  note 
and  of  short  duration,  we  are  now  to  trace  the  rise  an^ 
progress  of  those  which  were  more  permanent,  and  4)f; 
greater  celebrity.  These  were  the  Academe  and  the  Cyme, 
sects;  the  former  founded  by  Plato,  the  latter  by  Antis-. 
thenes.  The  Academic  sect  afterwards  gave  birth  to  the, 
Peripatetic,  and  the  Cynic  to  the  Stoic. 

Of  all  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  though  he  mOr 
destly  calls  himself  the  least,^  was  unquestionably  the  most 
illustrious.  As  long  as  philosophy  continued  to  be  studied  ^ 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  his  doctrines  were  taugbi^ 
and  his  name  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  When 
other  sects  fell  into  oblivion,  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
uijited  with  the  Peripatetic,  still  flourished.  Even  to  the< 
present  day,  Plato  has  many  follower^;  his  writings  still 
give  a  tincture  to  the  speculations  and  language  of  phiilo-^ 
sophy  and  theology.  An  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  his 
life  and  doctrine  is  therefore  an  interesting  part  of  our  de- 
sign* And  it  is  the  more  necessary,  that  this  inquiry-be 
made  with  diligence  and  accuracy,  as  his  opinions  have 

«  Vidend.  Jons.  i.  ii.  c.  4. 6.    Eschenbach.  Diss.  Acad.  v.    Dc  Syinpb^ 
Sap.  Hody  dc  Bibl.  Text.  Orig.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
'  Apol.  Soc. 
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been  freqaeaflsr  imsrepresented^  and  bis  system^  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see>  has  undargone  fireqnent  and  material 
alterations. 

Plato^  was  by  descent  an  Athenian;  bat  Ihe  pla(ce  of 
his  birth  was  the  island  of  Mgindi,  where  his  father  Aristo 
re3ided  after  that  island  bfscame  subject  to  Athens.  His 
origin  is.  traced  back^  on  his  father's  side^  to  Codms^  and  on 
that  of  his  mother  Pericthione^  through  five  generations, 
to  Solon.^  The  time  of  his  birth  is  commonly  placed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad  ;*  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  more  accurately  fixed  in  the  thu-d  year  of  the 
eii^ity-seventh  Olympiad.'  Fable  has  made  Apollo  his 
father^  and  has  said  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin.^  He 
.gave  early  indications  of  an  extensive  and  original  genius. 
Whilst  he  was  youngs  he  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  letters  by  the  grammarian  Dionysius,  and  trained  in 
athletic  exercises  by  Aristo  of  Argos.  He  applied  witti 
great  diligence  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  arts  of 
p&untiiig  and  poetry.  In  the  latter  he  made  such  proficiency, 
as  to  produce  an  epic  poem,  which,  however,  upon  com- 
paring it  with  Homer,  he  committed  to  the  flames.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  he  composed  a  dramatic  piece,,which 
.he  gave  to  the  performers  to  be  represented  upon  the  thea- 
tre; but  the  day  before  the  intended  exhibition,  happening 
to  attend  upon  a  discourse  of  Socrates,  he  was  captivated 
by  his  eloquence,  and  from  that  moment  determined  to 
rMinquish  all  pretensions  to  poetical  distinction,  and  to 
turn  his  ambition  into  the  channel  of  philosophy.  He 
forsook  the  muses,  burned  his  poems,  and  applied  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  wisdom.^ 

,  It  is  probable  that  Plato  received  the  first  tincture  of 
philosophy  from  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes,^  who  taught 
the  systems  of  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides.  When  he  was 
,^enty  years  old,  he  |>ecamea  stated  disciple  of  Soicrates, 

.    •  Laert.  1.  iii.  §.  1.  &c.    Suidas.  '  Produs  ad  Timasum.  p.  36. 

«fe.C.428.  »  B.C.  430. 

«  Flat.  Sympos.  I.  viii.  c.  1.  ,  Hieronym.  adY.  Jot.  1.  i.  torn.  iv.  p.  186! 
cdPar. 

T  i^Uan.  Hist.  Var.  1.  x.  c  31 .  27. 30.  VaL  Max.  1  L  c.  6.  Ptin.  H|it. 
Nat.  1.  xi.  c.  29.    Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  i.    Plut.  Plac.  Phil.  I.  i.  c  7. 

'^  Apuleius  de  Dogmat.  Plat.    Arist  Met.  1.  i.  c.  6.  , 
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^iMMe^;'ttMl  gra^n^  up^tt  die  Soevatic  sytstsn^apiimiiB 
t1itt(fh  1^6  takeil  ft6di  dMie  ofher  ^teolb  r  Btotoi'  mf^ 

^^fliit'^t^t^a  good  vBMa  was  ^fiiraiBii»Bed  before  A^  a^iHito^ 

'  nattf^  tts  i;^  liaye  seto>  uiideitootio  i^ead  JUs  otiauMj,  bsib^ 

^4>egati^fi  speecK  in  his  defence ;  btrt  die  parti^QtsuouAf^ 

^^cft  of  flie  Judges  W^nrid  notfiermtt  him  to^r0c^Qd>  ,4lfir 

the  eondemnatioB,  he  presented  his  master  iiriih  mcn^  ffii^ 

flbiienir  to  redeem  his  life;  which^  ho^emr^  Soerates.  jc^^^sed 

^i&  Bjt6bf«.    DtiHttg  his  Smprisonmeol^  Plaito  ftttei^fAJM^ 

>S^'  iftUs  present  at  ^  conversation  which  Jb^  heldi  wpy^^hvi 

'Ckehds  c^^cerning;  ihe  immortalitf  of  the  soid^.thej^iit^ 

Mteii'ce^f  whidi'heafteiwards  eommittedtto  wri^g  iKlrti^ 

1>bim(ififl  dialogtie  entitled  Fhaedd^^  noit;  howler,  ^tlWft 

^^tdr^eavkg  his  own  op^aions^  and  langoagia*    tjpo^lpL  t^ 

tfeafb  of  his  master^  he  withdiew,  with  several  otheiP.fiipi^ 

i6f  Soctates^  to^  Megiura^  wh^re  A^  i^re  hospitably;  ^^Ijfff- 

'isfined  by'l&ielid>  and  remained  tiU  the  ferm^^  i^t  JM^^ 

'^Mbsided;  ''  Ufader  Euelid  he  studied  the  art  of  re^^^g, 

ted  ^ret^dUy  ^creased^his  fbndness>for  disputation. .  >  .  t « i 

;^  '^  Besiroits  of maUng  himself  masteir  of  all  ihe  wisdop  W 

learning  wMch  the  age  could'  fmiidi,  Plato  trftvldl^fl  ix^ 

thr^rjl'coxwitrf^  wWch  w^  so  £ireiili^it^ied«s  to  {H:pf(dse 

itihi  any  ri^compeiise  of  his  labour.    He  first  visited?  that 

^^aSrt' of  Italy  calted  Biktgna  Gt^tetal  where  a  fielebrat^ 

Itdiool  of  philosophy  had  been  established  by  PyAagcfff^ 

'nhd  wai^  fustrueted  in  all  ibe  mysteries  of  fte  Pytbagpi;^^ 

itytn^?^  the  iiUMl^es  of  whidh  he  afterwardat^^fir^ 

iflendcid  ^^f^Xll  the  simpfe  doctrine  of  SocraJtes.    i{?>)9<9^ 

^fiJited  Theodorus  of  Cyrelie>  and  became  hia-  ^|ipij|r;W 

mathematical  sci^ce.    Whenhe  found  Imnsdf  soflQi^nt^ 

instructed  in  the  elements  of  this  branch  of  leaf^qgj»^ 

AcKerddhed  to- study  astronomy,  and  iotber>^f^oqPi  in 

E^;ypt    That  he  might  travel  with  safety^  he  assumed  the 

»  Conf.  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  1.  iiiic.pat^         ;  ,  j         i  /  ,j  n'^iahi  •' 
Codex.  369.  p.  712.    v^  .  m  «i  »^j    ,  h  ip,nu<k     w/  Wn  ijH -ti^fi 
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*Wi/titmm^  te  CMM,  W  oMttMd  mS^matim  from  Aft 
^HsfptlMi  priesto  eoDceniiiig  Ibcit  maltnmaamcMl  obMns^ 
-^^iui  Md  eideukitieiis.    ''  WUInl  stodioipii  yovtb^''  ^ayi 

VldM-itti^  M aadittM,^  vatiier  indeed  in  tiha  style  of  WMhifjr 
'«iUrM«tory,  for  Plato  kad  not  yet  lastitotBdUs  adb«ri  «1 
lAHMifl^y  ^'  wer6  crowdmy  to  Alhois  from  oyj^  qaMai  Jn 
^Misok  of  Plito  f«  tk^  niMtev,  liMit  philOMpbcir  was  mi^ 

#siilig  vi6Qg  the  wilidiBg  boidu  of  tfie  Nik^  <»  tte  tMt 
^fkkks^  of  a  fcai^bavous  ooaolry^  himieif  ai  diadplo  ttf  tti 
-Mftii^M  of  Egypt.'' 

t  -IfKas^beeii:  ftssovted^  that  il  was  in  Egypt  that  PlalD  M^ 
«(j^iireA  his  opiiriolis  coneerniDg  the  orighi^of  tfaevotU^atti 
*MarM  fbt  doetrtn^  of  transmigration,  and  the  immoetality 
'Of  thcf  80b1  ^  but  It  is  more  probaUe  that  he  leaned  the 
VMet  doeMne  from  Socrates,  and  the  foriaet  from  Vjikm 
^i^mtts.    It  ill  not  likety  that  Plato>  hi  the  habit  oC  »  mer^ 
>^Mit,  could  have  gained  access  to  the  sacied  mystmm 
^t^  Egypt;  for  we  ritoiH  afterwards  see,  m  ibe  caee  of  9p 
'AA|*e¥as>  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  so  wywmHitigi  to 
Heommnntoate  their  secrets  to  strangers,  that  eirei»  a.  lo^ 
•Mandate  was  scarcely  sufficient,  in  a  single  instanca,  ib 
procure  ttiifl^  indnlgenoe.    Little  regud:  is  therefore  dnfcto 
Hbe  opinion  of  those^who  alssert,  that  Plato  dteriTedt  faiil 
System  of  philosophy  from  ttie  Egyptians; 
-    Nor  is  there  hotter  fonndation  for  snpposing,^^  fliai.dur* 
^g  his  residence  in  Egypt,  Plato  became  acqm^Ednted  with 
tte  doctiine  of  the  Hebrewsi  and  emiehed  his  system  wtth 
«j»oils  from  fliMr  saored  books.    This  opinion  bas^.  it  is 
fme^  bei^  strenuonriy  loaintained  by  sewral.  Jiewnh:  and 
^hiistian  writers;  bttt  it  has  little  foundation,  beyond  mere 
tediijeeture;  and  if  is  no#difficidt  to  perceiT^  that  it  offifk> 
tattfed'ib  that  injodieioud  seal-  for  the  honour  o£  rerelatioti) 
^ttfeh  fed^ihes^  writere  to  make  the  Hebrew  Sorij^tuies,  es 
tlUiiiotis,  ^  source  ol  all  geodte  ipdsdom* 

"I  The  oj^OD)  ttiafr  Plato  domed  his  phifeaophy  orif^ 

oni.» 

<*  L.?ili<a7.  >*  Fsvmuu  in Meaieiit p. 3^. 

>*  lamblicb.  Mjit.  iEg.  L  i.  c.  2.  p.a. 
^"^  W  taoet.  D«e».  pr.  j¥,  e.a.|^i^   Qsle'tColuriiKf  OeOent.  Cimi.  Ls 
Ckfe  Bp.  Crit.  TO.    Bstsage  HIt|.  dte  Jn&ft.  €•  to;      .      , 
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^rcfvi^latibDi  vras  commonly  embraced  by  tijwj  fathers  of  ttk4 
^listiati  cbuirdi,  and  has  be^n  adopted  by  many  learned^ 
•divifies.  The  chief  grotmds  upon  which  this  opinion  rests^ 
:are>^I.  The  antbority  of  the  Jewish  writers,  Josephus  and 
'j(lLrft(tobaliis,  and  of  the  Cbristian  fathers,  Justin  Martyr/ 
€l^ens  Alexsindrinus,  Eusebius^  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Theodoret,  Ambrose,  and  others  ;^  2.  The  opinion  that  a 
•€k?eek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  appeared  in  Egypt 
l^efore  ibe  time  of  Plato,  which  he  might  have  seen  and 
read,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius,  on  the  tes* 
timony  of  Aristobulus,  assert ;  3.  The  presumption  that 
the  ISgyptians  borrowed  many  Of.  their  tenets  from  the 
Isradites,  and  communicated  them  to  Plato;  and,  4; 
trhe  agreement  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with  those  of  the 
Heb^rews.  But  these  arguments  will  not:,  we  apprehend;, 
appear  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  pay 
implicit  respect  to  ancient  authority.  For,  1.  The  testi-^ 
xhony  qt  the  Christian  fathers  is,  in  the  present  question,  oC 
litde:yalue ;  for  they  had  recourse  to  no  authentic  memo* 
rials  or  impartial  witnesses,  but  gave  credit  to  the  sugges*- 
tions  of  certain  Jewish  writers,  who,  several  centuries  after 
the^time  of  Plato,  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  and  that  of 
tfieir.'countrjrmen,  pretended  that  all  gentile  wisdom  had 
been  originally  derived  from  Moses;  and  particularly,  that 
Plato,  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  had  been  instructed 
ih  the  Hebrew  school.  This  notion  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  several  learned  Platonists,  who,  in  the  second  century, 
w^re  converted  to  Christianity;  but  still  retained  an^^«^ 
tachmentto  their  former  master:  and  from  this  time  it  bev 
come  a  common  practice,  among  those  who  affiected  the 
credit  of  Greek  erudition,  to  maintain>  that  wbateva:  crpiv 
nions  Plato  and  his  followers  held  stmJUar  to  the  doetrinesf 
of  revelation, -had  been.borrowedeitiier  from  the  H^Nre^lrs' 
or  the  Christians.  2.  A  Greek  version  of  the  HefoiMf^ 
Scriptures,  prior  to  the  time  of  Aloxanderi  never  esisted,> 
but  in  the  brain  of  Aristobulus,  as  w^l  9iore  folly  appear 
whe^  we  come  to  ti^eat  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  f  Neitter 
th^  iEtuthor^  lior  the  occasion,  of  this  Verston'canrbe'fprck) 
^    :        /     ,     i     *     ■       :  .  -       .  ^    -'^  '  '  .vi^.tl 

V  Vid.  liftmjr  deTrimt.  FToroiit.  1733. 
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CHAJ^mi.]  AND  m^  ?flWX)SOPHY.  J^t 

IkafreWiiacqaaiiitodAv^         atidwlio^iamt^x^st.jt^irfvM 
kwe '  beioo  to  have  cead  it.    Sepacnt^d  as  the .  lewp  wi^r^j^ 
Ixefore  41ie  tijrue  of  Alexander,  from  all  inteircours^  ,m4fL 
Otiber  aalioHs^  aiid  carefiiUy  as  they  .concealed  tk^ir  mj^- 
teiias  and  sacred  books  from  gentle  stranger^,  U  is  ja$)i4 
oasy  to  cpnceiva  how  such  a  versuui  could  have,  bp^ 
made;  not  to  urge^  that  Greek  literature  was  first  intro^il!?^! 
i^to  l^yptby  Alexander.    3.  £<]^aally  unsupported  ^.^ 
Assertion,  that  the  Egyptians,  and  even  Pla|;o  bim^e^lf^ 
conversed  with  the  Jews  on  theological  subjectes. .  Upop^ 
fius  question,  learned  men  have  confounded.the  tim^\y}ifia 
ike  Gveeks  possessed  £^pt;  with  a.  preiceding  p^p4>i9i 
^ich  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove,  that  any  such  int^-r 
course  took  place  between  the  Egyptians  and  Jews. .  Nof^ 
^it  a;t  all  probable,  that  the  small  remnant  of  the  Jewi^ 
nation,  w1k>  after  the  captivity  went  with  Jeremiah  in^p. 
Ejgypt,  would  appear  of  so  much  conseqiienqq  as  to  eqgfisa. 
the  attention  of  all  Egypt  and  Greece  to  tl^ir  rQligictY|U», 
customs  and  toiets.    Lastly,  no  proof  of  the  point  in  q^p$- 
tion  can  arise  from  the  supposed  agreement  betwe^  tii^ 
Mosaic  and  Platonic  doctrines ;  for  either  the  agreement  is 
itoaginaryy  or  it  consists  in  such  particulars  as  might  ^ily; 
tte  discovered  by  the  light  of  reason.    Besides,  it^  ha^^^nofe 
been  sufllcimitly  attended  to,  that  the  true  doctrino.of  Pla^ 
#as,  in  the  Aliexandrian  school,  .so  far  adulterated  i^k1[ 
blended  with  other  systems,    that  those  fathers  of ^  tho 
Christian  church,  who  had  studied  Platonism  in  ttas  sqbool^ 
sBight  easily  imagine  a  greater  hannony  betwe0ii  the  P]^.^ 
tonic  doctrine  and  their  own  creed  than  in  reality  existed*; 
The  Christian  fathers  seem  to  have  thought.the  supposition,, 
ibat  Heathen  philosophy  had  been  the  result  of  the.  natiu:al 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  derogatory  ito  the  honoiK  of  jre^. 
iF^ation.    But  its  grounds  and  principles  are  now  too  well 
uadetstood,  to  render  it  necessary  to  borrow  any  part  pf  its 
cf  edit  and  authority  from  Plato*   But  to  return  to  the  nar? 
TOtiTje..  •      • 

^a  Wheli  PIsUo  had,  in  his  travels,  exhausted  the  philo^^ 
^qa,l>  treasures,  of  distant  countries,  he  returned  intj^ 
Italy,  to  the  Pythagorean  school  at  Tarentum,*^whw«.  hi 

»♦  Gtt5.  C»to  Maji  €.  l(J. 
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Mfftt^  df  DionjnrtQS)  he  paiohaaed^^  at m  T«Mti>prkH»i«ftr 
veklk  hMksy  nMth  eonlraMd  fl»  d^otriq*  of  Jfi«iimigm9(ti 
ftomPyMa«Ui,  tMiie^fhisSoUo\«^  .    i     ^rui^ 

^'  n^^^tfae  ^  ywrttoukors  ¥4id»  -vre  have  ^related,-  oo&peisnJbag 
die  manner  in  which  Plato  acquired  hi&  knoinrledge^nBtt^ifii 
«MA)«|d^^  aiK^ottoiii^  tnth  soHie  degree  of  precMi«bj  ?lhe 
Mhkoeft  of  Us  phllosoidiy.  <Hisi  cUaleelioa  Ji#:  besroiied 
iMrfiti^ttdof  Miegam^  the  pnnc^lesofwitaindpUlMO!^. 
|Ay  He^ittttied  ifl  the  Sleatic  school  front  HenpogedenaiBA 
CiMffka^p  attd  c0sibitiiilg  ttiese  witli  Urn  Pytha^oretaikHii^ 
liffaMi'irf^nMiiral  oawes^  ha  ftamed  from  hothhiii  isjtatenjif 
itteta^y^^;  •  Matiwniaticji  and' astronomy  ihe  waa^aushl 
lli^tte  ey^Mab)  aoh(N>ly  aiodby  the  Egyptian  priedtor  Eno* 
6oml6i»'be  imbilked  the  pute  principlea  of  iitdralMidup» 
Jittd^  wSsdom )  bh^  he  aAerwards  obacnrad  their  sii^iflofiil^ 
-«yPytiii^oi«aii'i9eeidatioiks.  -  'm''-'  ••  •-{  ui -:mu. 
-li  IMib«in(9  h(nii  rioUy  skNred  ititbimQwledge  of  tfannitt 
llfidsf  ]Ptoto  MtUeA  'hi  Athena,  andi  exeouted  the  'design, 
^t(^)ke  4iad  doabtleas^  kM^  liad  in  eontemp}ail)km,i^iOf 
JftMn&j^  hniM  aehdel  for  the  saetmcticm  of  yonth(ini)ai9 
ptskifMg  ^ iMoeophy.  IDha plaeewMoh he.made«h«iia 
i«^lb#^flila 'parpoae  was  a  publie  groyev*  calkd  thi^  •  Acd- 
lieqijv  <i^  Heeadenms^^i^  who  ka  it  to  the  citineiMi  SmAiih 
fp«|MSM  l»f  gynmsMie  •  exerGises.  Admmed^  with  statuea^ 
tai^^gllm^  Imd  sepnldnres;  planted,  wifli  lofty  ]dane4i:taf^ 
and  mtersected  by  a  gentle  stream,  it  afforded  a  deBg^tfttl 
mnuthtw  phi)04l0|rii9^faad  flie.^usas.^^  Mf  tirfaimtfeat 
-Hoiacaii|ieafait»*i  =  .m--)  o/f^ 

'V*'  'Atque  fftter  sylvas  Aidadcmi  qas^reife  veVpk?.^  ,^-i>.i  > 
ti  de  Edl.  fabric.  Bibliogtapli.  Ant.  o.Sl.§3.    Potter's  Arcb«QrM^ 
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cAlMUWll.]       AMD  ■M^MIIB090PHY«  t]ft 

irillift</tfkii*JM|iftoMih^  to  piMi^^  ji;  pM^^Mi 
iteMe^lltfetaliAr^^iraiH^^  plie#^cfittirM:tbmir 

IriAMllbf  idieMm|vfia»^4uM};v4u»  MigMjberiiiolilM^  M 
ftAeMibin  -liuivoctkMMfc  Hoir  nuKrii  Plato  iratowl  ifButhtN 
lAAtiMl  i^dtei,  «]id  lio«r«eoesaary  a  piepamtiaa  lie  thmiM 
tbiid  ftelliftbte  BpeooUtioous;  app«y»  ffoin Hi^^teaorifiiaqr 
i^Mch  be  placed  over  the  doot  of  his  school :  O^^  4yff^ 
fiiif0r^  iA^T4K  ^  Ijet  iu>  one,  iRdio  ia  mmcquaintod  ■  wjth 
geaaMftry^  e^ter  hen/'  .    ^  .     <f 

'i91Ai»iaiefr>  3gIk>o1  soon  hacame  fieuttoaa,  and  iixijQia^tei 
tMa^iankied  ammif  the  most  emineiit  philoAOphenk  Mi§ 
faapti^M<|ato  jfaiiiiit  countriea^  where  iMittii^  and  i!(MA<MI 
lottrisbed^'  gavi&  him  e^lohritj  among  bia  brethren ^,tt^ 
Sotratfc  aeot  Nmn  of  these  bad  Tsntaied  to  ixmtiM».  a 
sehMl ki^ AOtMs, eaceept  Anstippns ;  andhe ba4.c«mfiiic4 
lifa|!ml9teuytio^s  ataaosteBtiiely  to  ethical  sbbjecte»,afl|lhaii 
tea^httims^lf'  into  stam  dtscneiit  by  the  fimeAim  o/^rbii 
mqniievsy  Plato  alone  remained  to  inlieiit  the  patiiqKHQr. 
liPjpNblie  Bsteem^Mwhioh  fiocsates  had  left  his  disciplMC 
and  he  possessed  talents  and  leaniiiig  adeqviate  to  bJ9  d0- 
^ifofof^ext^dbig'  the  atody  of  philosophy  beyond  tibUQl  li- 
anito/wittin  which  it  had  bean  enclosed  by  bis  ma^^r^.^Hn^ 
icoiMiecprtQOa  was^  not  only  that  yonng  men  cr«f¥4«d  Uiiim 
sthoolirom  every  qnairter,  but  that  people  of  tl^  ificAt 
diatibctimi^*  in  every  department,  firequentad  the  AOf^defH^. 
Bvto  ftmaks,  disguised  in  aien's  clothes^  often.  tattendM 
hia  te^tares.^  Amotq^  the  iUaStrions  nlUnea  which  appelar 
.ittithe^calafegaa  of  bis  fcdlawers  are  Stoa^  the'  S^p^umm^fk 
{^ude,  and  Ihe  orators  Hypesidas>  Lyomgns^^  DoMqitba- 
/naa^^bdifilacnitea.  •      ..     .<(  ;    r, 

iii^fiacMii^&sgQisheditqmtatiaa  aatimdly  pi)c4noed:amMg 
&e  companions  of  Plato,  formerly  the  disc^^  afSi- 
ctatos,  '{tfjip'jif^t  0^  cnqinla^on  which  spon  degenerate  into 
^fUtyy,  and  toad^  him  with  detraction  and  obloquy.^  It 
can  only  be  ascribed  tolmntiialrjeatoni^,  tbat'Xmiephon 
^^y&d'^P^I^  amuSfik  th^y  *elaie  dib  discf^urseb  %ftb«ir>cttm- 

j%i,'>  dot/.  ^  M  *•   I         *  u,.'>u         ■v,.<;im'1!     VT...I  .,i/,i  ■*!#;* 
»  Ath6n.  1.  nii.  p^  279#  1-  w..ft»  5i46,    Fabiio.  Bib.  Gr.  V.  %  ^^6^^ ,  v| 
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1^,  otilier  a^sU^t  jspjeculatiopa.  In  tiie  m^t  of  tbi^^ 
puivat^  <:eiisin:esy  hcm«¥€;,r,  tke.public  {^meofPl^to  dailjf^ 
ipi^peased.  His  pc^UtiGal  wisdom  was  io  such  bigb  .estiiQ^r< 
l|i^Uy4bat  several  states  solicited  his  Assistayice  in  new  xn9r> 
Celling  their  respective  focms  of  gayernment.^'^  Applies, 
tipns  of  this^  kind  from  the  Arcadians^  and  firom  the  Tjl:ie-», 
h^m^r.  he  rejected^  because  they  leihsed  to  ad^pt  0^  plaa^ 
of  bis^  ]:epublic^  which  re^i^^  an  equal  distributiAB  OiCt 
property.  He  gave  his  advice  in  the  affairs  of  EIis»  and» 
crtbev.  £i:recian  states,  and  furnished  a  code  of  laws  for 
%racuse»  Plato  was  in  high  esteem  wi^  several  princQS^^ 
panrtieidaiiy  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon>  and,  DionysinUi^. 
tyiant  of  Sidly.  At  three  di&rent  periods  be  visited  the. 
court  of  this  latter  prince,  and  made  several  b(^>  but, 
imsttceessifiil  attempts  to  subdue,  his  haughty  and  tyraivs 
nical'  spirit.  A  brief  relation  ^  of  the  particulars  of  ihes^f 
iiisits  to  Sicily^  may  serve  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  ch^tt 
racto:.  of  our  {ihilosopher. 

r  Tlie  professed  object  c^  Plato's  first  visit  to  Sicily,  whicb 
happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  during  the  reign  o£ 
tike  elder  Dionysius,  the  son  of  JSermocrates,  was  to  take  a; 
survey  of  the  island,  smd  particularly  to  observe  the  won* 
deiiS'  of  Mount  Etna.  Whilst  he  was  resident  at  Syracuse»^ 
be-  was  employed  in  the  instruction  of  Dion,  the  king'st 
hTOtber-in>law,  who  possessed  excellent  abilities,  thougb 
Hitherto  restrained  by  the  terrors  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment,^  and  relaxed  by  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious  couirtv^ 
Sis^usted  by  the  debauched  manners  of  the  Syracusan3» 
he  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  pupil  from  the  general  de^ 
pravity.  Nor  did  Dion  disappoint  his.  preceptor's  expecu 
tatioa«;  No  sooner  bad  he  received  a  taste  of  that  phi- 
losopby 'Which  leads  to  virtue,  than  he  was  fired  with  anr 
aardent  love  of  wisdofia.  Entertaining  an  hope,  that  pJ[u|or> 
s*phy.  might  produce  the  same  efiect  upon  Dionysius^  h^ 
took  great  pains  to  procm-e  an  interview  between  Plato^ 
audi  the  tyrant.  In  the  course  of  the  conference,  whil^ti 
Blato  was  discoursing  on  the  seonrity  and  happiness  o( 

I  u, i  4^  jEiiftii.  HfJit.-  Var/.K  ii.  t.  4%    Ptot  «dT*  Colot  I.  i«,  "  u 

I.    ,  ,^  J^l^jtqi^.  (tkpUt^'ii.'^u    Plut,ittBi99^.     Liwrtvt.;iM^*        '  .   .,^* 
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.  f^¥i  *t  I  r.}       A  !fiy  HIS  jMrtxosoPH Y.  ^ jk^' 

irirtdiei  dM  ttieimserles  att^dlng^l^^  and  iyppr^^ii} 
.Dkillysiiis,  perceiving  that  the  philosopher'sr  discourse  yha 
^IdvdSed  agltinst  tilie  vices  and  cruelties  of  his  reign^  dis-' 
jBodssed  tiiHi  with  high  displeasure  from  his  presence,  and- 
conceived  a  design  against  his  life*  It  was  not  without  great 
r  difficulty  that  Plato,  by  the  assistance  of  Dion,  made,  hid 
eses^.  A  VBssel,  which  had  brought  over  PolKs,  a  dele- 
gate &om  Sparta,  was  fortunately  at  that  time  returning  to 
Crreece.  Dion  engaged  Pollis  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
philosopher,  and  land 'him  safely  in  his  native  country^ 
but  Dionysius  discovered  the  design,  and  obtained  a 
'prcMOiise  from  Pollis,  that  be  would  either  put  him  to 
death,  or  sell  him  as  a  slave  upon  the  passage*  Pollis  ae- 
.^ordingly  sold  him  in  the  island  of  jEgina,  the  inhabitants 
4jf  which  were  then  at  war  with  the  Athenians-  Plato 
qonld  not  long  remain  unnoticed ;  Anicerris,  a  CyrenaiC 
philosopher,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  island, 
discovered  the  stranger,  and  thought  himself  happy  in  a& 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  respect  for  so  illustrious  a  phi- 
losopher :  he  purchased  his  freedom  for  thirty  miruB,  and 
s^it  him  home  to  Athens*  Repayment  being  afterwards 
offered  to  Anicerris  by  Plato's  relations,  he  refused  the 
xBtfmey,  sayiug,  with  that  generous  spirit  which  true  philo^ 
sophy  always  inspires,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  re*' 
lations  of  Plato  should  engross  to  themselves  the  honour' 
of  serving  him,.  • 

After  a  short  interval,  Dionysius  repeated  of  his  ilh' 
placed  resentment,  and  wrote  to  Plato^  earnestly  requesting^ 
Jiim  to  repair  his  credit  by  returning  to  Syracuse ;  to  whiclf 
JPlato  gave  this  high-spirited  answer,  that  philosophy  would 
not  allow  him  leisure  to  think  of  Dionysius.  Dion,  whoi, 
Jthtough  the  influence  of  Plato's  instructions,  had  become  a< 
dMermined  votary  of  virtue,  was  earnestly  desirous  of  in^ 
^piri^g  others  with  the  same  sentiments.  In  hope  of  makn 
ing  an ;  advantageous  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
yo^wiger  Dionysius,  he  took  every  occasion  of  makii^  him* 
^aibquladnted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of*  bis  matsteiu^ 
iHie^  effect  was  such  as  Dion  wii^ed.  The  youth  soon  iei^' 
pressed  an  earnest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
l>hiloso]dier. .  Letters  were  immediately  dispatohedto  Plato^ 
froni  the  tyraht;  from  Dion,  and  from  sevenal  folio^rs  of 
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t^l6  OP  PtAtO  [B0OiClt. 

Pythagoras,  who  were  at  tiiat  time  resid^t  tli  Steily,  im- 
portntniig  him  to  letam  to  Syracuse,  and  take  upon  him 
I  the  education  of  the  young  prince.    After  some  hesitatkm, 

1  apprehending  lest  a  refusal  might  seem  to  imply  an  un- 

\  worthy  neglect  of  the  interest  of  philosophy,  and  entertain- 

I  ing  some  hope,  that  by  cleansing  the  fountain  of  puhHc 

I  manners  in  Sicily,  he  should  be  able  to  purify  the  stream, 

I  he  consented.    It  has  also  been  said,^  and  not  without 

plausibility,  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this  second 
journey  to  Sjrracuse,  by  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  Diony- 
sius,  that  he  would  adopt  the  philosopher's  plan  of  govern- 
ment.   In  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  Dion  j^evailed 
upon  Dionysius  to  recal  from  exile  I%ilistus,  a  man  of  ty- 
rannical principles  and  spirit,  from  whom  they  hoped  for  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  doctrine  and  measures  of  Plato. 
The  philosopher  was  conducted  to  Syracuse  with  publit 
honours ;  the  king  himself  received  him  ^to^  his  chi^iot, 
and  sacrifices  were  offered  in  congratulation  of  his  arrivid. 
New  regulations  were  immediately  introduced;  the  licen- 
tiousness of  (he  court  was  restrained ;  moderation  reigned 
in  all  public  festivals ;  the  king  assumed  an  air  of  benignj^-; 
philosophy  was  studied  by  his  courtiers ;  and  every  good 
man  assured  himself  of  a  happy  revolution  in  the  stato  of 
public  manners.    But  Philistus  and  his  adherents,  envious 
of  the  philosopher's  increasing  influence  with  the  tjrrant^ 
soon  found  means  to  rekindle  bis  jealousy.    Through  their 
intrigues,  Dion  became  so  obnoxious  to  Dionysius  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  banished  him 
into  Italy.    Plato,  and  the  friends  of  Dion,  were  exceed 
ingly  alarmed  at  this  measure,  and  began  to  be  apprehen- 
sive  for  their  own  safety.    Dionysius,  however,  continued 
to  treat  them  courteously.    Under  the  pretence  of  fiiend^ 
ship,  he  allotted  Plato  an  apartment  in  Ms  palace,  but  at 
the  same  time  placed  a  secret  guard  about  Mm,  that^m> 
one  might  visit  him  without  his  knowledge.    At  lengtb, 
upon  the  commencement  of  a  war,  Dionysius  sent  Pfaito 
back  into  his  own  country,  but  not  without  a  promise,  that 
lia  would  recal  both  him  and  Dion  upon  the  return  of  peaee. 
Dion,  who  now  resided  in  Athens,  ^igently  attended 
upon  the  lectures  of  his  master,  and  so  far  profited  by  hit 

«  Alhenaefus,  1.  xi.  p.  507. 
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mprai  pregaf^,  as  to  lay  aside  every  thing  effeminate  and 
;  luxurious  iii  his  mauQer  oi'  li  vin^*    Tli^  tyrant,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  hejuightf  it^  possible^  obliterate  tbe  ignominy  whi€)i 
he  h^d  brought  upon  himself  by  the  banishment  of  Plato, 
invjited  philosophers,  from   every  quarter,  to  his  court. 
QElieir  discourses  recalled  his  attention  to  philosophy ;  and 
he  again  became  exceedingly  desirous  of  Plato's  return. 
The  philoaopher  received  his  solicitations  with  coohics^^ 
pleaded;  in  excuse  his  advanced  age,  and  reminded  the 
tyrant  of  the  violation  of  his  promis^^  that  on  the  return  of 
pe^i^e  Dion  should  be  restored*     It  was  not  till  the  request 
of  JJionysins  was  seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  fh©  wife  and 
sister  of  DioHj  and  by  the  importunities  of  Archytas  of  Ta- 
/^fltum,  uud  other  Pythagoi  ean  philosophers,  to  whom  the 
llf  |<at}t  had  pledged  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
j0mSf  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  return, 
i^^^ben  Plato  arrived  the  third  tirae  at  Syracuse,  the  king 
|]|et;  him  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
p^l^ce^i    ITie  Sicilians,  too,  whose  hatred  of  Philistus  in- 
jp}}|ied  them  to.  favour  the  party  of  Dioo,  rejoiced  in  his  re- 
t^ifp,;  for  they  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  Plato  would  at 
||5|[th  triumph  over  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  prince*   Dio- 
ijll^sias  seemed  wholly  divested  of  his  former  resentments, 
Ijigtened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  the  philosopher's  d^c- 
^ine,  and ,  among  other  expressions  of  regard,  presented  hm 
wi^  eighty  talents  of  gold-    In  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
tifaifL,  of  philosophers,  Plato  now  possessed  the  chief  in- 
tlu^nce  and  authority  in  the  court  of  Syracuse.    Whilsi 
Aristippus  was  enjoying  himself  in  splendid  luxury ;  whilst 
I)iog^nes  was  freely  indulging  his  acrimonious  humour; 
and  whilst  iEschines  was  gratifying  his  thirst  alter  riches ; 
PMo  supported  the  credit  of  philosophy  with  an  air  of  dig- 
l^ity,  which  his  friends  regarded  as  an  indication  of  superior 
;p|sdg(iiij  biit  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride.    Afte^ 
fill, -it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Plato  to  preYail  upon  Diony- 
f^to  adopt  his  system  of  policy,  or  to  recal  JDion  from 
}^^  €xjilcjt     Mutual  distrust,  after  a, short  interysj,  arose  be; 
tween  the  tyrant  and  the  philosophies  j  (S^^h  suspe^tefl  t^ 
oth^r.of  evil  designs,  and  each  endeavoured  to  coiaceat  jhis  ^ 
su^piqioi^  unde r  ih^  disguise  of  respect.    JJiony^us  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  Plato  by  condescending  atte^'- 
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Hobs,  and  Plato  to  deceive  DioBysius  by  an  appearance  of 
confidence.  At  lengthy  the  philosopher  became  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  situation^  that  he  earnestly  requested 
perspssion  to  return  to  Greece. 

After  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant^  pennis- 
sion  was  granted^  and  a  vessel  of  convoy  was  provided. 
Buty  before  the  ship  set  ^ail>  Dionysius  repented^  and  de- 
tained Plato  in  Syracuse^  against  his  inclination.  From 
this  tkne  the  freedom  of  the  philosopher's  complaints  and 
reproofs  became  offiensive  to  the  tyrant,  and  Dionysius  dis- 
missed Plato  from  his  courts  and  put  him  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  whom  false  rumours  had  incensed  against  him. 
His  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarehtum,  being  informed  of 
his  dangerous  situation,  immediately  dispatched  an  embassy 
to  Dionysius,  demanding  an  instant  completion  of  his  pro- 
mise to  Archytas.  The  tyrant,  not  daring  to  refuse  this 
demand,  but  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  save  himself,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  disgrace  of  having  banished  from 
his  court  the  first  philosopher  of  the  age,  gave  Plato  a 
magnificent  entertainment,  and  sent  him  a\v»dy  loaded  with 
rich  presents.  On.his  way  to  Athens,  passing  through  Elis 
during  the  celebration  of  die  Olympic  games,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  this  general/  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  and  engaged 
universal  attention. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears,  that  if  Plato  visited  the 
courts  of  princes,  it  was  chiefly  from  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
ideal  plan  of  a  republic  realized ;  and  that  his  talents  and 
attainments  rather  qualified  him  to  shine  in  the  academy, 
than  in  the  council  or  the  senate. 

Plato,  now  restored  to  his  country  and  his  school,  de- 
voted himself  to  science,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  a  long 
life  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Having  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  athletic  constitution,  and  lived  sdl  his  days 
teniperately,  he  arrived  at  the  eighty^first,  or,  according  to 
some  writers^  the  seventy-ninth,  year  of  his  age,  and  died, 
through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,*'^  in  the  first  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad.  He  passed  his  whole  life 
in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no  natural  heiiB, 
but  transferred  his  effects  by  will  to  his  friend  Adiamantns. 

'^  liktieca  £p.  58.    Laert  1.  ui.  i  2.    Cic.  d^  Senect  c  6. 
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The  grove  and  garden^  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  phi- 
losophical labours^  at  last  afforded  him  a  sepulchre.^  Sta- 
tues and  altars  were  erected  to  his  memory;  the  day  of  his 
birth  long  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  his 
followers;  and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in 
gems;  but  the  most  lasting  monuments  of  his. genius  are 
his  writings^  which  have  been  transmitted^  without  material 
iBJury,  to  the  present  times. 

The  personal  character  of  Plato  has  been  very  differently 
represented.  On  the  one  hand^  his  encomiasts  have  not 
failed  to  adorn  him  with  every  excellence,  and  to  express 
the  most  superstitious  veneration  for  his  memory.^  His 
enemies,  on  the  other,  have  not  scrupled  to  load  him  with 
reproach,  and  charge  him  with  practices  shamefully  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  philosophical  cha- 
racter.** We  cannot  so  implicitly  a^opt  the  panegyrics  of 
the  former,  as  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  free^from  human 
frailties ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  require  nmcb  better  proofs 
than  his  calumniators  have  adduced,  before  we  can  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  capable  of  sinking,  from  the  sublime 
speculations  of  philosophy,  into  the  most  infamous  vices. 
To  load  the  character  of  a  great  man  with  infamy,  upon 
slight  suspicions,  is  a  species  of  impiety. 

Several  anecdotes  are  preserved,  which  reflect  honour 
upon  the  moral  principles  and  character  of  Plato.  Such 
was  his  command  of  temper,  that,  when  he  was  lifting  up 
his  hand  to  correct  his  servant  for  some  offence,  perceiving 
himself  angry,  he  kept  his  arm  fixed  in  that  posture,  and 
said  to.  a  friend,  who,  coming  in  at  that  instant,  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing,  ^*  I  am  punishing  a  passionate  man.'*^* 
At  another  time,  he  said  to  one  of  his  slaves,  '*'  I  woidd 
chastise  you  if  I  were  not  angry."  At  the  Olympic  games, 
he  happened  to  pass  a  day  with  some  strangers,  who  were 
much  delighted  with  his  easy  and  affable  conversation,  but 
were  no  farther  informed  concerning  him  than  that  his 
name  was  Plato ;  for  he  had  purposely  avoided  saying  any 
thing  concerning  Socrates  or  the  Academy.    At  parting,  he 

^  Paasan.  Attic. 

»  Vid.  Ficini  Dedicat.  Op.  Plat.    Seneca  de  Vita  beata.  c.  18. 
30  Athen.  I.  xi.  p.  607.    Laert.  1.  iii.  c.  36.    Cic.  Tu»c.  Q.  I.  iv^ 
•    ^>  Seneca  de  Ira,  1.  ii.  e.  22. 1.  iii  c.  12. 
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invited  diem^  whc^D  they  fihould  yisit  Athei^us,  to  tnk^  up 
their  fesidence  at  hi^s  h^u^se.  Not  long  afterwards  they  ac- 
cepted IMs  invit^ttion,  and  were  courteously  entertained. 
During  their  stay,  ;thpy  requested  that  he  would  introdup^ 
them  to  his  namesake,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  she^w 
them  his  Academy.  Plato,  smiling,  said,  ^^  1  am  the  per- 
son you  wish  to  see/'  The  discovery  surprised  IheiQ  ex- 
ceedingly; for  they  could  not  easily  persuade  themselves, 
that  so  eminent  a  philosopher  would  condescend  to  con- 
verse so  familiarly  with  strangers.^^  When  Plato  was  told, 
that  his  enemies  were  busily  employed  in  circulating  re- 
ports to  his  disadvantage,  he  said,  "  I  will  live  so,  that  none 
shall  believe  them."  One  of  his  friends,  remarking  that  he 
seemed  as  desirous  to  learn  himself  as  to  teach  others, 
asked  Mm,  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a  scholar  ?  ^*  As  long/ 
says  he,  ''as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  grow  wiser  and  better.*' 
It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plajto>  chiefly,  that  we  are  to 
form  a  judgment  of  his  merit  as  a  philosopher,  and  of  the 
service  which  he  rendered  to  science.  No  one  can  be  con- 
versant with  these,  without  perceiving  that  bis  diction  ^.Iways 
retained  a  strong  tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit,  which  he 
discovered  in  his  first  productions.  This  is  the  principal 
ground  of  those  lofty  encomiums,  which  both  ancient  and 
modem  critics  have  passed  upon  his  language,  and,  parti- 
cularly, of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  Ci- 
cero,'' who,  treating  on  the  subject  of  language,  says,  that 
''if  Jupiter  were  to  $peak  in  the  Gre^  tongue,  he  would 
borrow  the  style  of  Plato."  The  accurate  Stagyrite  de- 
scribes it,  as  "  a  middle  species  of  diction,  between  verse 
andprose.'^  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated  ^y  such 
sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched  wWx  such 
copious  and  splendid  diction,  and  flow  in  so  hfH*^^^^^^^  ^ 
tythmuSf  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  highly  pof3- 
tical.  Most  of  them  are  justly  admired  fpr  their  literary 
merit:  the  introductions  are  pertinent  and  amusing;  the 
course  of  the  debate,  or  conversation,  is  clearly  marked ; 
the  characters  are  accurately  supported;  every  speaker 
has  his  proper  place,  language,  and  manners ;  the  scenery 


*•  wffilian.  Var.  Hist.  I.  iv.  c  9.    Plut  in  Symp. 
»•  Orate. 3.^.    DeOlRc.l.i.   DeLeg.l.ii. 
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of  t^  conlerence  is  painted  in  liyely  colouring ;  9^d  ^ 
whole  is,  wiA  admirable  .art,  adorned  and  enli^ene^  bjr 
those  minnte  .embellishments;  i^ich  render  the  c^oquial 
m,ode  otwTJ^ng  so  pecnliarly  pleasing.  JSv«q  upon  ab- 
strad;  subjects,  whether  laioral,  metaphysicfd,  or  viathem^- 
tical>  the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear  as  the  running 
stream,  and  in  simplicity  and  sweetness,  vies  wiik  the 
humble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  I^  these  beaiiUfel 
parts  of  his  works,  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  witho^t 
probability,  that  Socrates  and  Lysiets  were  his  models.  At 
other  times,  however,  we  find  him  swelling  into  their  turgid 
style,  a  tincture  of  which  he  se^ns  to  have  retained  froffi 
his  juvenile  studies,  and  involving  himseli'  in  obscuriti^, 
which  were  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italic  school.  Several  ancient  critics  have 
noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Diony- 
sius  Halicamassensis  ^  particularly  censures  Plato  for  the 
harshness  of  his  metaphors,  and  his  bold  innovations  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  quotes  from  his  Phsedrus  examples 
of  the  bombast,  the  puerile,  and  the  frigid  style.  The  ^me 
inequality  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  style  of  Plato,  may 
also  be  observed  in  his  conceptions.  Whilst  he  adheres 
to  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  discourses  upon  moral  to^ 
pics,  1^  is  much  more  pleasing  than  when  he  loses  himself, 
with  Pythagoras,  in  abstruse  speculations. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato,  which  treat  of  various  subjects, 
and  were  written  with  different  views,  are  classed  by  ^the 
ancients^  under  the  two  heads  of  didactic  and  ij^gui- 
siTivE.  The  Didactic  are  subdivided  into  speculative, 
including  j>%^caZ  and  logifial;  ^nd  practical,  coiapf&- 
hending  ethical  and  political.  The  second  class,  the  In- 
quisitive, is  characterized  by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic 
art,  and  divided  into  the  Gymnastio,  and  the  Agonistic ; 
the  dialogues  termed  Gymnastic  were  imagined  to  be  ^- 
milar  to  ^e  exercise,  and  were  subdivided  into  the  Maieuttc 
as  res^nbling  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  and 
the  Feira^tip,  as  represented  by  a  skirmish,  or  trial  of 
.profici^cy.  The  Agonistic  disdogi^^,  supposed  to  r^- 
jseinldd  the  combat,  were  either  Ende^ictic,  as  exhibiting  a 

»»  Epist.  ad  Pomp.  ^  Lacrt.  1.  iii. 
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Specimen  of  skilly  or  Anatreptic,  presenting  the  spectacle 
of  a  perfect  defeat.  Instead  of  tliis  whimsical  classifica- 
tion^ an  arrangement  of  the  Sialognes,  taken  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  treat,  would  be  much  more  obvious 
and  useful.  They  may  not  improperly  be  divided  into 
physical,  logical,  ethical,  and  political. 

The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected  by  Her- 
modorus,  one  of  his  pupils :  they  consist  of  thirty-five 
dialogues,  and  thirteen  epistles.  They  were  first  published, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Ve- 
nice, in  1513.''^  The  editions  of  Ficinus  and  Serranus  are 
the  most  valuable;  but  their  notes  and  interpretations  are 
to  be  read  with  caution ;  for  Ficinus,  having  formed  his 
conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  after  the  modiel  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  frequently,  in  his  ^r^rumenf^,  mis- 
represents the  design  of  his  author,  and  in  his  version  ob- 
scures the  sense  of  the  original ;  and  Serranus,  for  want  of 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  his  author, 
and  through  the  influence  of  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
scholastic  system  of  theology,  sometimes  gives  an  incor- 
rect and  injudicious  explanation  of  the  text. 

Many  of  the  particulars  which  have  been  related  con- 
cerning Plato,  had  doubtless  an  influence  upon  the  nature 
and  form  of  his  Philosophical  System,  to  the  consideration 
.  of  which  we  are  now  to  proceed.  In  order  to  discover,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  the  true  characters  of  the  Platoliic  doc- 
trine, and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  from  what  causes  it 
happens  that  this  subject  is  necessarily  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  several  general  observations  must  be  submitted 
to  the  reader's  diligent  attrition. 

Plato,  disdaining  the  sober  method  of  reasoning  intro- 
duced by  Socrates,  left  his  first  master  in  search  of  other 
preceptors.  His  natural  propensity  towards  excessive  re- 
finement in  speculation,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  Italic 
school,  which  abounded  in  subtleties,  induced  him  to  at- 
tach hiniself  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  He  after- 
wards studied,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  Egyptian  priests, 
w^,  doubtlA^i  seduced  him  yet  farther  from  the  plaiii 
path  of  common  sense,  which  had  hitherto  been  followed 

^  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v,  ii,  p.  42. 
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in  the  Socmtic  BchooL  One  circumstance  it  id  particularly 
necessary  to  remark:  that,  among  other  things  w^ch  Plato 
received  from  foreign  philosophy,  he  was  careful  to  bor- 
row^ the  art  of  concealing  his  real  opinions.  His  incli- 
nation towards  this  kind  of  conceahnent  appears  from  the 
obscure  language  which  abounds  in  his  writings,  and 
may  indeed  be  learned  from  his  own  express  assertions. 
"  It  is  a  difficult  thing,"  says  he,^  "  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  and,  being  discovered,  it 
is  ijmpossible,  and  would  even  be  impious,  to  expose  the 
discovery  to  vulgar  understandings."'  Again,^  "  It  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  lay  open  to  mankind  at  large  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophy,  which  are  adapted  only  to  the  com- 
prehension of  a  few  intelligent  persons,  who,  from  imper- 
fect hints,  are  capable  of  ccmceiving  their  full  import/' 
Plato  did  not,  indeed,  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
shut  up  the  door  of  the  Academy,  or  demand  an  oath  of 
secrecy  from  his  disciples,  but  he  purposely  threw  a  veil 
of  obscurity  over  his  public  instructions,  which  was  only 
removed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  thought  worthy 
of  being  admitted  to  his  more  private  and  confidential  lec- 
tures. This  concealed  method  of  philosophising  he  was 
induced  to  adopt,  from  a  regard  to  his  personal  safety, 
and  from  motives  of  vanity.  He  apprehended  that  this 
was  the  only  way  to  secure  himself  from  the  inconveni- 
ences which  several  of  his  predecessors  among  the  Greeks 
had  brought  upon  themselves  by  an  undisguised  declara- 
tion of  their  opinions ;  and  he  had  seen  how  successfully 
both  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Egyptians  had  ismployed 
the  arts  of  concealment  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  who  are  always  inclined  to  imagine  something  more 
Ihan  human  in  things  which  they  do  not  understand. 

The  colloquial  form  of  instruction,  which  had  been  in-  " 
troduced  by  Socrates,  in  his  contests  with  the  Sophists, 
and  which  had  been  also  adopted  in  the  Dialectic  schools, 
Plato  found  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing his  opinions.    His  success  in  the  application  of 

^  Porph.  VH.  Pytb.  p.  49.    Apui.  flor.  c.  16.    Ck.  Twc.  Q.  1. 1.    De 
JPin.l.T. 
^  In  Thnieo.  ed.  Semmiy  torn.  iii.  p.  28. 
^  Epist  vii.  t  ill.  p.d41.    £p.  U.  ad  Diooyi. 
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Aid^^^'peab^t  iuppe'axf^  in  dkisdst  me^  dialogue  tAi<A>h^ 
bas  written.  Th^  maki  qaes^Sonof  tib^  dialogue  is  ^irlbngf 
kept'  iii'  suspence  by  the  miimte  detail  of  iBdncti6ii>  aUd 
tfae  business  of  tito  piece  meets  with  sudh  fireqaeiit'colto- 
^ial  interrtiptiens^  that  it  is  notwtthout  great  difficulty 
tblrt  the  reader  can  follow  the  thread  of  argument,  or  per- 
ceive Uto  genertBll'  conclusion;  More  pains  is  takto  to  eit^ 
^se  an  inaccurate  or  inadequate  definition  or  explftnation 
of  any  subject^  tbatr  to  substitute  one  mdre  pelfect  in  its 
^tead.  The  writer's  meamng  is  frequently  lost  in  the  Ob«- 
s^uiity  of  subUe  distinetidHi^^  and  sonietimes,  after  HM 
l^gyptian  nlanner^  concealed  vtaier  the  clOak  of  fsible. 
CieeroV  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato,  was  not 
insensible  of  the  imcertainty  \^eh,  fmm  this  cause,  hangs 
upon  his  doctrine.  "  Piato,^'  says  he,*^  **  affirms  nothings 
ht^  afte^  prodticihg'  nofany  argiAnents,  and  edkaitiMng  a 
qiledtion  on  'eVety  side ,  lefaves  it  undetermined/* 

Farther  difficulties  arise  from  the  language  ih  Which- 
Plato  expresses  his  conception^.  S6metinies  the  reader  i^ 
dahK^d  by  the  spfebdour^  of  hisf  poetical  diction;  a^tid 
^bmetimes  he^'is  perplexed,  by  studied  ambiguities,  and 
findi^  the  sametehni^  ui^d  in  dMi&rent  senses,  and  different 
texms^emfployed  to  express  the  same  mean'hig.^  Plato  has 
aSso  gi-eatly  inck'eaBetd  thte"  obscurity  of  his  wtttitigs,  by 
frfeqtiehtly  mii^ing'the  ideai^  and  language  of  mathematics 
T^th^hose  of  metaphysics.  Had  he  made  use  of  mathi^ 
matii^al  leartiing  merely  as  a  preparatory  elei^ise  for^ub^' 
IJti^r  speculations,  his  pupils  might  ba^re  reaped  much 
b^niMtfronf'the  practice.  But  he  attempted,  after  the' 
extoiif^le?  of  4he  Pythagorean  school,  to  express  philoso-^ 
ptifcal  conceptions  by  mathematical  di^gramis  atid  "propor*-^ 
tions,  arid  thus  involved,  in  artificial  perplexity,  subjects' 
in?Jfliemselves  s^fficienfly  obscure.** 

Bufihe  principal  cause  of  a  want  of  peri*(picuity  in  the 
wtttings  of  Plato,  is>  after  all,  the  extreme  subHety  of  his 
speculations  upi^n  abstract  and  sublime  topics.  The  im- 
p^it  followers  of  this  philosopher  have  been  wflllng  to 
exculpate  their  master  from  the  charge  of  obscurity,  by 
accusing  his  readers  of  dulness  in  their  conceptions.   But 


*>  Acad.  Qu.  Li.  «  Laert.  I.  iii.  § 63, 64. 

«3  Burnet.  ArchaBoldif.  I.i.  o,  11. 
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tbose  who  have  attend64  to  the  Origin  of  ttie  Platpttie 
philosophy  will  acknowledge,  that  it  partakes  largely  of 
tiie  characters  of  subtlety  and  enthusiasm,  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  distinguished  the  Pythagorean  sys- 
tem. It  was  not  without  reason,  that  Xenophon,  or 
whoever  else  was  the  author  of  llie  epistle  to  JSschines 
preserved  in  his  works,  censures  Plato  for  neglecting  the 
sober  philosophy  of  Socrates,  and,  through  a  vain  affec* 
tation  of  extraordinary  refinement,  and  a  fond  partiality 
for  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  for  tiieprbdigies  of  Py- 
thagoras, devoting  himself  to  snbtie  speculations,  and  be- 
coming a  haughty  professor  of  wisdom.  That  this  remark 
T^as  not  dictated  by  envy,  but  founded  on  truth,  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  clearly  proves. 
Raising  man  above  his  condition  and  nature,  he  unites  him 
to  certain  imaginary  Divine  principles;  leads  him  through 
various  orders  of  emanation  and  forms  of  intelligence  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  represents  Ihese  fictions  of  fancy  ^ 
as  the  first  principles  of  wisdom. '  In  such  a  wondrous 
maze  of  words  does  Plato  involve  his  notions,  that  none 
of  his  disciples,  not  even  the  sagacious  Stagjrrite,  could 
unfold  Hiem ;  and  yet  we  receive  them  as  sacred  mysteries, 
and  if  we  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  them,  imagine  that 
our  intellects  are  too  feeble  to  penetrate  the  conceptions  of 
this  Divine  philosopher,  and  that  our  eyes  are  blinded  by 
that  resplendent  blaze  of  truth,  upon  wUch  his  eagle  sight 
could  gaze  without  injury.*^ 

The  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  Plato,  ambitious  of 
the  honour  of  forming  a  new  sect,  and  endued  by  nature 
with  more  brilliancy  of  fancy  than  strength  of  judgment, 
collected  the  tenets  of  other  philosophers,  which  were,  in 
many  particulars,  contradictory,  and  could  by  no  exertion 
of  ingenuity  be  brought  to  coalesce;  and  that,  out  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass,  he  framed  a  confused  system,  desti* 
tute  of  form  or  consistency.  This  will  be  acknowledged 
by  every  one^  who,  in  perusing  the  philosophical  writinga 
of  Plato,  is  capable  of  divesting  himself  of  that  blind 
respect  for  antiquity,  by  which  the  learned  so  frequently 

V 

M  Ttfa'Htrfjta'ra,  to  Aristotle  calls  Plaio^s  ideas.  Anal,  P«rt^.  K  i.  6. 10. 
Gonf.  Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  7.  *•  gurnet,  L  c 
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suffer  themselves  to  be  misled.  In  confirmation  of  the  pro^^ 
priety  of  tibis  judgment,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  dialogue 
entitled  TinuBus;  a  chaotic  mass  of  opinions,  which  no  com- 
mentators have  yet  been  able  to  reconcile,  or  to  explain.^   ; 

The  followers  of  Plato,  far  from  dispersing  the  clouds 
which,  from  the  first,  hung  over  his  system,  appear  to  have 
entered  into  a  general  combination  to  increase  its  obscu* 
lily.  The  successive  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Academy  after  Ihe  death  of  its  founder,  by  introducing  a 
succession  of  new  opinions,  continually  increased  the  dif- 
ficulty of  arriving  at  the  true  sense  of  Plato.  And  when, 
in  a  subsequent  period,  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  pro- 
fessed in  Alexandria,  it  was  still  further  adulterated  by  an. 
injudicious  and  absurd  attempt  to  mould  into  one  system 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  the  traditionary  tenets  of  Egypt  and 
the  eastern  nations,  and  the  sacred  creeds  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians :  a  coalition,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
proved  exceedingly  injurious  both  to  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. 

If  these  several  circumstances  be  duly  considered,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  to  be  no  easy  task  to  delineate  an  accu-  . 
rate  sketch  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  our  attempt  to 
exhibit,  in  miniature,  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  mind  of  Plato, . 
we  have  found  it  necessary,  chiefly  to  rely  upon  his  own 
writings,  and  upon  the  representations  of  those  ancient 
writers,  who  were  free  from  the  spirit  of  confusion  which 
possessed  the  schools  of  the  later  Platonists.  Among  the 
purest  sources  of  secondary  information  upon  this  subject, 
we  have  seen  reason  to  place  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cicero,  and  the  methodical  arrangements  of  Apuleius  and 
Alcinous. 

The  philosophy  of  PljEito,  as  he  himself  suggests,  and 
his  interpreters  unanimously  allow,  may  be  divided  into  . 
three  branches,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  art  of  tea* 
soning,  or  dialectics ;  the  second,  of  theoretical  questions 
concerning  nature,  or  physics;  the  third,  of  practical 
subjects  respecting  life  and  manners,  or  ethics.  Before 
we  enter  upon  the  distinct  examination  of  each  of  these 
branches,  it  vdll  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  Platonic  notion  of  philosophy  in  general.  * 

^  Cie.  ad  Attie.  L  ?ii.  £p.  13.    S«xt  Emp.  adT.  Math.  ].  L  c  13. 
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Wisdom,  In  the  strict  Platonic  sense  of  fiie  tenn,  is  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  truly  exist,  and  are  com^ 
prebended  by  the  intellect,  particularly  those  which  respect 
God,  and  the  human  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body,**"  Phi- 
losophy is  the  desire  of  Diyine  science,  or  the  liberatioii 
of  the  mind  from  the  body,  and  its  direction  toward3  those 
real  essences,  which  are  perceptible  only  by  the  under- 
standing.^ A  philosopher  must  possess  a  mind  naturally 
turned  towards  contemplation,  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  a 
penetrating  judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory.  He  must, 
withal,  be  inured  to  the  exercise  of  temperance  and  forti- 
tude, that  nothing  corporeal  may  divert  him  from  the  purr 
suit  of  wisdom.  Philosophy,  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  is  termed  theoretical ;  lis  it  is  con- 
veri^ant  in  the  regulation  of  actions,  it  is  practical.^  The- 
oretical philosophy  produces  a  contemplative  life,  in  which 
the  mind,  occupied  in  meditations  purely  intellectual,  ac- 
quires a  resemblance  to  the  Divinity.  Practical  philoso- 
phy leads  to  an  active  life,  and  applies  the  principles  of 
wisdom  to  the  benefit  of  society.*^  Be^^des  the  contem- 
plation of  truth  and  virtue,  the  philosopher  will  inquire  into 
the  right  conduct  of  the  imderstanding,  and  the  powers  of 
speech,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  will  study  the  art 
of  reasoning  and  disputation.  The  office  of  philosophy 
then  is  threefold,  dialectic,  theoretical,  and  practical. 

On  Dialectics,  the  sum  of  Plato's  doctrine,  as  collected 
from  his  dialogues,  is  this : 

Truth  is  discerned,  not  by  the  senses,  but  by  the  under- 
standing. The  human  intellect  is  employed,  either  upon 
things  which  it  comprehends  by  itself,  and  which  are  in 
their  nature  simple  and  invariable,  or  upon  things  which 
are  subject  to  the  senses,  and  which  are  perpetually  liable 
to  fluctuation  and  change.**  The  contemplation  of  the 
former  creates  science;  attention  to  the  latter  produces 
opinion.^  Sense  is  the  passive  perception  of  the  soul 
^ough  the  medium  of  the  body.**    When  the  forms  of 

« In  Pb^d.  t  ill.  p.  578.         ♦•  Prot.  t.  i.  p.  813.    Phaed.  t  Hi.  p.  247. 
«  Kep.  1.  vi.  t  ii.  p.  484.  405.    Aldnoiis,  c  2.       ^  Pbileb.  i.  ii.  p.  57^ 
^  De  Rep.  1.  ?ii.  t  ii.  p.  531 .  4.    Phileb.  t.  ii.  p.  ^. 
•'  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  i.  c.  5.    PUton.  Tbeaet.  t  i.  p.  186.    Pb»d.  t  i.  p.  7^, 
»»The«t.  p.  186.    PLiltb.  t.  ii:  p.  34. 
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^MiW  9^6,  l>y  ;iaeaii3  oi  fho  corporeal  oigaas,  so  deeply  ^- 
pressed  upon  the  mind  as  not  to  be  easily  elBTaced  by  time^ 
a^s  permanent  impression  is  called  memory.  From  the 
imion  ,of  sense  and  meipory^  or  firom  the  comparison  of  a^ 
present  with  a  recollected  perception^  arises  opinion^ 
Where  these  agree,  the  opinion  is  true;  where  they  differ, 
it  is  false.  The  seat  of  perception  and  memory  is  like  a 
waxeoi  tablet,  or  picture,  which  the  mind  contemplates, 
and  thence  frames  opinions.^  In  meditation,  the  soul 
converses  with  itself;  thought  flows  through  the  lips  by 
means,  of  Jthe  vocal  organs*  Intellection  is  the  operation 
of  the  understanding  contemplating  intelligible  forms,  or 
ideas.  It  is  twofold ;  tt^e  first,  that  of  the  soul  content 
plating  ideas  before  it  descends  into  the  body;  the  other, 
that  wl^ch  it  exercises  after  it  is  immersed  in  the  body^ 
whicb  may  be  also  termed  natural  knowledge.^  This  kind 
of  knowledge  consists  in  the  recollection  of  those  things 
which  the  mind  had  known  in  its  pre-^xistent  state,  and  dif- 
fers from  memory  in  the  object;  memory  being  employed 
upon  sensible  things,  reminiscence  upon  things  purely  in- 
telligible.^ The  intelligible  objects  of  contemplation  are 
either  primary  or  secondary :'  the  primary  are  ideas,  which 
will  be  farther  explained  under  the  next  head ;  the  second* 
aiy  are  the  forms  inseparable  from  material  objects.^  The 
mind,  in  exercising  its  judgment,  considers  theoretically 
what  is  true  or  false,  knd  practically  what  may,  or  may  not, 
be  done.^  *  ,    . 

Dialectics  consider,  the  essence  and  the  accidents  of 
things ;  concerning  the  former,  it  makes  use  of  division, 
definition,  and  analysis.^  Division  separates  the  genus 
into  its  species,  the  whole  into  its  parts,  and  the  like.  De- 
finition expresses  the  genus  of  the  thing"  to  be  defined,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others  by  adding  its  specific  difler- 
ence*  Analysis  rises  from  objects  of  sense  to.  intelligibles } 
from  demonstrable  propositions  to  axioms,  or  from  hypo-^ 
thesis  to  e:(perience.  .^  Induction  rises  from  individuals  to 

»*The«?t.  1. 1  p.  191.  202.  "  In  Timieo,  t  iii.  p.  30. 

••  Ph«d.  t.  i.  p.  76.  «7  Parmenid.  t.  iif.  p.  136..        ,   ; 

M  Phjedr.  t.  iii.  p.  266.  •   . 

••  Tbeaet  t.  i.  p.  146.    Polit  t  u.  p.  262.    Phasdr.  t  iii.  p.  266,  ! 
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onlvenals.  SjrBogMm  prodnoes  a  conchision  by  meaiis  of 
0ome  intermediate  proposition.^ 

These  topics  are  cursorily  touched  upon  by  Plato,  and  if 
is  rather,  by  examples  than  by  precepts  that  he  teaches  the 
true  art  of  reasoning,  or  exposes  the  fallacies  of  sophistry. 
The  ingenious  artifices  and  deceptions  practised  by  the  So* 
phist  are  clearly  repres^ited  in  several  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues, particularly  in  his  Euthydemus  and  his  Sophista. 
Bhetoric  is  an  art  which  Plato  thought  unfavourable  to  the 
sttidy  of  philosophy :  he  inveighs  against  it  with  great  ve« 
hemence  in  his  Oorgias;  and  the  ground  of  his  invective 
is  judiciously  explaii^  by  Quintilian.^^  Etymology  is  a 
subject  on  trhich  Plato  particularly  treats  in  his  Cratylus,^ 
in  which  he  maintains,  that  names,  when  rightly  given,  cor- 
respond to  the  nature  of  the  things  which  they  represent: 
but  what  he  advances  on  this  head  is  too  fanciful  to  merit 
attention.^ 

These  are  the  principal  particulars  to  be  collected  from 
the  discourses  of  Plato  concerning  the  Dialectic  Art,  as 
distinguished  from  Theology  and  Physics. 

7%^re/icaZ philosophy  Plato  divides  into  three  branches, 
theoiogicaU  phfsicaly  and  mathematical. 

On  Theology y  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  as  of 
all  other  ancient  philosophers,  is,  that  from  nothing  nothing 
can  proceed.  This  universal  axiom,  applied  not  only  to. 
the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material  cause,  Plato,  in  \na 
Timaeus,^  lays  down  as  the  ground  of  his  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  world.  In  this  dialogue,  which 
comprehends  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  universe,  matter  is  so  manifestly  spoken  of  as 
eternally  co-existing  with  God,  that  this  part  of  his  doc- 
trine could  not  have  been  mistaken  by  iso  many  learned 
and  able  writers,  had  they  not  been  seduced  by  the  desire 
of  establishing  a  coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Moses;  It  is  certain,  that  neither 
Gicero,^  nor  Apuleius>^  nor  Alcinous,^  nor  even  the  later 

•>Theaet.  p.  147. 210.  Laort.  1.  iii.§  80.  Apul. de  Dogm,  Plat.  1.  iii.  p.  8 13. 
•»  Instit.  Orat  1.  ii.  c.  16.  •»  T.  i.  p.  383.    Conf.  Cic.  Ac.  Ou. 

L  i  c.  8.    Sophist  t  i.  p.  216.  253.  ^  Menag.  ad.  Laert.  1,  m,  $  23. 

«« t.  ill.  p.  28.    Ariftt.  Phyi.  U  i.  c.  4.  8.    Ciq.  De  Dir.  1.  ii. 
«  Ac.  i^o,  I.  i.  c.  6.  «  L.  L  p.  284.  «  C.  12. 
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commentator  Chalcidius,^  understood  their  master  in  any 
other  sense^  than  as  admitting  two  primary  and  incormpti- 
ble  principles,  God  and  Matter;  to  which  we  shall  after-* 
wards  see  reason  to  add  a  third,  namely,  ideas.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  by  those  who  maintain  the  contrary  opinion^ 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  Plato,  it  is 
true,  in  his  Timaeus,  calls  God  "  the  parent  of  the  uni- 
verse,** and  ii^  bis  Sophista  speaks  of  him  as  **  creating 
animate  and  inanimate  beings,  which  did  not  before  exist  ;** 
but  these  e:sc^pressions  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  this  off-, 
spring  of  Deity  was  produced  from  nothing,  or  that  no  prior 
matter  existed  from  which  these  new  beings  were  formed. 
Through  the  whole  dialogue  of  the  Timaeus,^  Plato  sup- 
poses two  eternal  and  independent  causes  of  all  things; 
one,  that  by  which  all  things  are  made,  which  is  God ;  the 
other,  that  j^om  which  all  things  are  made,  which  is  matter., 
He  distinguishes  between  God,  matter,  and  th^  universe^, 
and  supposes  the  Architect  of  the  world  to  have  formed  it 
out  of  a  mass  of  pre-existent  matter.  Plutarch  seems  to 
have  given  a  just  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato,^ 
when  he  speaks  '^^  of  matter  as  neither  made  ^or  produced;^ 
but  as  presenting  itself  before  the  great  Artificer  to  receive 
form  and  arrangement.  Laertius,  to  the  same  purpose,  re- 
lates,^* that  Plato  unfolded  two  principles  in  nature,  God 
and  matter;  that  to  the  former  he  gave  the  appellation  of 
Mind  and  Cause ;  and  that  he  conceived  the  latter  to  havo 
been  immense,  without  form,  and  perpetually  agitated^^  and 
to  have  been  at  length  collected  and  arrapged  by  that  Deity 
who  preferred  order  to  confusion.  And  Plato  himself,  in 
his  Timaeus,"^*  expresses  the  same  doctrine  nearly  in  the 
same  language. 

Matter^  according  to  Plato,  is  an  eternal  and  infinite 
principle.  His  doctrine  on  this  head  is  thus  explained  by 
Cicero  J^  "  Matter,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  and 
formed,  is  a  substance  without  form  or  quality,  b\it  capa- 
ble of  receiving  all  forms  and  undergoing  every  kind  of 
change ;  in  which,  however,  it  never  svffers  annibilationj^ 

•  Op.  p.  3.    Commenf .  in  Tim.  c.  13.  §  305.  »  T.  iii.  p.  28,  &C;. 

'•  De  gen.  Anim.  t.  iii.  p.  78,  '»  L.  iii.  §  69.  ^  iioc.  ciU 

••Ac.  Qu.  1.  i.  c.  8. 
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but  merely  a  solution  of  its  parts,  which  are  in  their  nature 
infinitely  divisible,  and  move  in  portions  of  space  which 
are  also  infinitely  divisible.  When  that  principle  Vhich 
we  call  quality  is  moved,  and  acts  upon  matter,  it  under- 
goes  an  entire  change,  and  those  forms  are  produced,  from 
which  arises  the  diversified  and  coherent  system  of  the  uni- 
Terse."  This  doctrine  Plato  unfolds  at  large  in  his  Timseus, 
and  particularly  insists  upon  the  notion,  that  matter  has 
originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any,  H^ 
calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  by  the  union  of 
which  with  matter  the  universe  becomes  perceptible  to  the 
senses;  and  maintains,  that  the  visible  world  owes  its 
forms  to  the  energy  of  the  Divine  intellectual  nature. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  Plato's  notion  of  matter  is 
essentially  different  from  that  which  supposes  it  to  consist 
of  smaH  indivisible  particles,  and  consequently  that  Plato 
as  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  atomic  philosophers. 
Sometimes  indeed  he  seems  to  assert,  that  all  bodies  are 
composed  of  particles.  "  The  parts  of  bodies,''  says  he,^* 
*'  must  be  conceived  so  minute,  as  to  be  singly  invisible, 
and  it  is  by  collecting  many  of  these  into  one  mass  that  they 
become  visible."  But,  in  this  passage,  Plato  is  speakiug 
of  small  corpuscles  already  endowe4  with  forms  or  quali- 
ties, and  not  of  primary  matter,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  without  form,  and  infinitely  divisible. 

Another  conception  respecting  matter,  which  arises  from 
the  preceding,  is,^  Ihat  matter  is  not  body,  but  that  from 
which  bodies  are  formed.  Body  is  that  which  is  produced 
from  matter  by  the  energy  of  the  efficient  cause.  This  dis- 
tinction is  foynd  in  almost  all  the  ancient  systems  of  phi- 
losophy: it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  examining  theni,  not 
to  understand  the  terms  incorporeal  and  wwmterml  slm 
45ynonimous.'® 

It  was  also  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  there  is  in  matter  a 
necessary,  but  blind  and  refi^actory  force;  and  that  hence 
arises  a  propensity  in  matter  to  disorder  and  deformity, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  imperfection  which  appears  in 
the  works  of  God,  and  the  origin  of  eviL  On  this  subject 
Plato  writes  with  wonderful  obscurity :  but,  as  ^lar  as  w© 

*  la  *nma0o.  '»  Cic.  L  c.  ^  Siobwiii  Eel.  Phys,  c  H^ 
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are  able  to  trace  Ids  c(moeptions>  he  appears  to  litttB 
thought^  that  matter^  from  its  natore,  resists  the  will  ef  tile 
Supreme  Artificer,  so  that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute  his 
designs,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  which  is  found  in  the  material  world.  <'  It  ciomot 
be/'  says  he,^  **  that  evil  should  be  destroyed,  for  there 
must  always  be  something  contrary  to  good  :*'  and  again^ 
*^  God  wills,  as  far  as  U  is  passible,  every  thing  good,  and 
nothing  evil/'  What  property  there  is  in  matter  which  pp- 
poses  the  wise  and  benev<rient  intentions  of  the  First  Intel- 
ligence, our  philosopher  has  not  clearly  explained;  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  (i^/i^t/roc  hciBvfiias  ^^  an  innate  propensity''  to 
disorder  ;^^  and  says, ''  that  before  nature  was  adorned  with 
its  present  beautiful  forms,  it  was  inclined  to  confiisicm  and 
deformity,  and  that  from  this  habitude  arises  all  the  evil  which 
happens  in  the  world/'  Plutarch  supposes  the. Platonic 
notion  to  be,^^  that  there  is  in  matter  an  unconscious  irra- 
tional soul ;  and  this  supposition  has  been  adopted  by  seve- 
ral modem  writers.  But  there  is  no  proof  from  the  writings 
of  Plato,  that  he  conceived  the  imperfection  of  matter  to 
arise  from  any  cause  distinct  from  its  nature.  Such  a  no- 
tion is  incongruous  with  Plato's  general  system,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  discover  it.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  to 
which  Plato  was  probably  indebted  for  his  notions  on  this 
subject ;  for  the  philosophers  of  that  sect  held,  that  motion 
is  the  effect  of  a  power  essential  to  matter. 

The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  in  the  system  of  Plato, 
is  God.  He  taught,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  cause,  which 
is  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  and  the  former  of  the  ma- 
terial world."*  Tlie  nature  of  this  great  Being  he  pro- 
nounced it  difficult  to  discover,  and  when  discovered,  im- 
possible to  divulge.^  The  existence  of  God  he  inferred 
firom  the  marks  of  intellig^ce  which  appear  in  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  bodies  in  the  visible  world  :^  and  from 
the  unity  of  the  material  system  he  concluded,  that  the  mind 
by  which  it  was  formed  must  be  one.^    God,  according  to 

n  Theaet.  t  i.  p.  176.  ^  Phileb. 

w  Pe  Aniitt.  Procr.  t  ii.  p.  156.     "  Tim.  t  iii.  p.  29.  Phaed,  t  i.  p.  78. 
•i  Tim.  1.  c.  Ep.  yii.  t  iii.  p.  34L  «  De  Legibus.  t.  ii.  p.  885. 

<*Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  30.    Polit  t  ii.  p.  174.    Pint  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c  7. 
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PlMo,  is  fhe  Supreme  Intettfgence^  incoi^oreM^  witfaofrt; 
^begittoing,  ^id>  or  change^  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
t»ly  bf  the  mind.  He  certainly  distinguished  the  Deity^ 
not  oidy  from  body,  and  whatever  has  corporeal  qualities, 
IWrt  froii  matter  itself,  from  which  all  tilings  are  made.  Vtt 
tdso  aiscribed  to  him  all  those  qualities  whith  toodem  ph^ 
iosopbers  ascribe  to  immaterial  substance,  and  conceived 
bim  to  be  in  his  nature  simple,  uncircumscribed  iu  spacer 
tbe  author  of  all  regulated  motion,  and,  inftie,  possessed 
q€  iirtelUgence  in  tbe  highest  perfection.  But  whether  he 
entirely  separated  all  ideas  of  extension  from  his  cehceptiou 
of  the  Deity,  is  a  question  which  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  solve.  Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  whatever 
w^re  Vkd&'B  c<mceptions  respecting  the  es^^ice  of  Ddty; 
he  ascribed  to  him  power  and  wisdom  sufficient  for  the  for^ 
fliatibn  and  preservation  of  the  world,  and  supposed  bini 
possessed  of  goodness,  which  inclined  Mm  to  desire,  and/ 
as  far  as  tbe  refractory  nature  of  matter  would  pennit;  to 
produce,  tbe  happiness  of  the  universe.®*  Hiis  great  Bein^ 
he  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Ta'Aya^i',  The  Good, 
^  God,  that  he  might  form  a  perfect  world,  followed  that' 
eternal  pattern  which  remains  immutable,  and  which  can* 
only  be  comprehended  by  reason."  ITiese  are  the  express 
words  of  Plato,®*  who  every  where  inculcates  this  doctiine 
M  fimdamental  in  cosmology.  But  concerning  this  pat-^ 
tern,  or  archetype,  he  writes  so  obscurely,  that  his  interpre- 
ters and  followers  have  been  led  to  adopt  very  cRfferent 
opinions.  He  frequentiy  speaks  of  God  under  the  appel- 
lation of  mind,  and  repres^snts  him  as  the  cause  of  all  things. 
**  That  good  cause,"  says  he,  "  which  appointed  the  years,' 
andmonths,  and  hours,  justiy  claims  the  appellation  of  wisv 
dom  and  intelligence."®^  And  again,  "  Yoil  must  iconfess' 
in  the  nature  of  God  himself  a  ruling  mind,  and  the  energy 
of  an  efficient  cause."  From  these  and  other  similar  pas-^ 
sages  some  have  inferred,  that  the  whole  of  Plato's  doc-*- 
trine,  on  the  formation  of  the  world,  amounts  to  nothing 
nMire,  tiian  that  the  Deity  employed  his  understandiiig  or- 
reason  in  planning  and  executing  the  system  of  flie  universe ; 
and  consequdntly,  that  by  Ideas  existing  in  the  Reason:  of 

^  PoUt.  t.  ii.  p.  174.    De  Leg.  1.  x.  t.  ii.  p.  899. 
«» Tim.  t  iii.  p.  29.  "  Philebo,  t.  ii.  p.  30,  &c. 
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€rod  are  only  BEieant^  coficeptions  foraied  in  the  Diirine 
mind.  But  by  Ideas^  Plato  appears  to  have  m^aat  s<Hne<- 
tfaaig  much  more  mysterious ;  namely,  pa;tten^,  o^  anAe- 
types,  subsisting  by  themselves,  as  re^  being s^  ^imrc  irra, 
Intii^  Divine  Reason,  as  in  their  ^iginal  and  eternal  r^;|oBv 
and  issuing  thence  to  give  f<Ntn  to  senile  fliings,And 
to  beceme  objects  ^f  contemplation  and  scirace  tp  rational 
beii^.  It  is  &e  docitrine  ^f  the  Timaofus,  that  ^  M'^i^f^ 
rov  Ocov,  (he  Season  of  God,  comprdiends  e:^eviplars  of  all 
things,  and  that  this  Reason  is  one  of  the  prtiaary  caiise9 
of  tibis^.  Plutarch  says,^  that  Plato  supposes  three  p^nr 
ciples^  Crod,  Matter,  and  Idea.  Justin  Martyr,®  Psfiiido- 
Origan,^  and  otl^rs,  assert  the  same.  Laertius,  ind^eed^ 
represents  the  principles  in  nature,  according  to,^  Plato* 
niq  system,  to  be  two,  God  and  Matter:  but  he  may  be  s|]^ 
posed  to  speak  only  of  the  two  sources  of  bdng  which  ara 
primary  and  independent;  for  Ihe  third,  namely  the  Ideiit 
or  ecKemplar,  is  only  to  be  considered  as  instrumental,  and 
dq[)endent  upon  the  efficient  cause :  ''The  exemplar/'  says 
Seneca,^  *^  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  nature,  but  an  in* 
strument  necessary  to  the  cause.*"  The  Divine  Reason,  tibe 
et^m^  re^o^  of  Ideas  or  forms;  Plato  spea^  of,^^  as  hav* 
mg  always  existed,  \pyi<rfiop  rov  B^od  atl  ot^o^,  and  as  the 
Divipie  principle  which  established  the  order  of  the  worlcf* 

'K6y0y  rHv  xwmv  duororoy,  os.  iraie  roy  K^afioy*     He  appears 

tohaye  conceived  of  this  principle,  as  distinct  not  me^ly 
from  matter  but  from  the  efScient  cause,  and  as  eternally 
cpntaining  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forms,  whidi,, 
flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  Divine  essence,  have  in 
thempel v^  a  real  existence,  and  which,  in  the  formatioii  of 
the  /yisible  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of  Ihe  efficient  cailSfe, 
iinited  to  patter,  to  produce  seiusible  bodies.  These  Ideas 
Plato  defines  to  be  the  peculiar  natures  of  things,  or  es- 
sences as  such;  and  asserts,  that  th^  always  remain  the 
same,  without  beginning  or  end.^ 

That  this  is  the  true  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  ap- 
pear probable,  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  Plato 

"^  Plac.  PhU.  1.  i.  c.  10.  "  Ad  Grsec.  p.  7. 

^  Philosophoni,  c.  19.  p.  108.  »<>  Ep.  6^ 

^'  Tim.  1.  c.  Epinomid.  t  il  p.  986.  . 
w  52  Tim.  t  iii.  p.  28.    Parmen.  t.  iii.  p.  135. 
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firimed  his  systoa  of  apiBfoni  coacermtig  lll^  ot%in  of 
tUiq^s.  ^  Having  bees  firom  his  yooA/*  says  Arist<>ti[e,«' 
^'  cmnrefsaal  withCiatjriss,  a  discqple  of  H^^cfilos^  and 
ittsteurted  lai  flie  iwAtme  of  (hot  school,  (hat  all  smuAde 
tldBgs»9dTanahle^aiid  canaotbepvopef  ohjectsof  scimee, 
be  reasonabfy^emicliiided,  fliatif  theio  bo  any  saeh  Ibhig bs 
acience,  theie  wast  exist,  besides  sensftde  objects,  certaia 
pehiuuient  natures,  perceptible  only  by  the  iiiMlect.'*  Smtk 
natures,  Divine  in  their  origin,  ai4  eternal  and  inmataUe  in 
thrir  cttisfence,  he  admilted  iaio  his  sy^^em,  and  caBed 
HusoBOi  IdeM.  These  objects  of  contempfantioift  and  science 
jBato  iseems  to  have  fomtd  m  the  school  of  Py<hagoras> 
^ose  theology  and  metaphysics  he  had  stadied,  and  whom, 
as  AnstMt  asserts,  he  followed  in  many  things.  For  we 
shall  ftid  in  the  sequel,^  that  the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras 
agrmd  in  aKmy  leading  characters  with  the  Ideas  of  Hato, 
and  were  iemj^oyed  for  the  same  purposes,  namdy,  to  fin^- 
niah  objects  of  true  science,  and  to  elevate  the  bnma»nund 
to  a  resemblance  to  the  Divine.  Fbtto,  at  the  same  time 
fliat,  alter  Heraclitus,  be  retained  the  fluctMita^  vrovld  of 
sense  as  the  object  of  cqpjnions,  adopted  from  Pyttagoraa 
flie  permammt  woiid  of  iHtelMgible  natmres>  as  the  object 
of  science.  Visible  things  were  regarded  by  Plato  as  fleet- 
ing shades,  and  Ideas  as  the  only  permanent  substances. 
These.he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  science,  to 
a  iniad  raised,  by  Divine  contemplation,  above  the  perpe- 
foalfy  varying  scehes  of  the  mataial  wovld.  His  cone^n 
tions  on  this  stdaject  are  beautiftdly  expressed  in  a  passage 
of  his  Republic,^  in  which  he  compaares  the  state  of  the 
faamaiimmd  with  respect  to  the  material  and  the  intetteet- 
ual  wodd,  to  that  of  a  man,  who,  in  a  f  ave  into  wUch  no 
fight  can  enter  but  by  a  smgle  passage,  views,  tq^ion  a  waM 
^qpposite  to  the  entrance,  the  shadows  of  external  objects^ 
and  mistakes  them  for  realities.  So  strongly  was  the  ima^ 
giaation  of  Plato  inq>ressed  with  this  conception,  that,^  in 
HbB  election  of  magistrates  for  his  repvMic,  he  required  tiiat 
noh  one  should  be  chosen,  who  had  not,  by  the  h&bitnal  con- 
templation of  the  world  of  Ideas,  attained^  perfect  power 
of  abstraction. 

^  Metaph.  1.  i,  c.  6. 1.  xiii.  c.  4.  »*  L.  vii.  iqit  t.  ii.  p.  616. 

»«Rep.  1.  vii.  t.ii.p.618. 
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.  It  was  aiM>tb^  doctrine  in  tte  Platonic  system^  that  flie 
IMty  formed  the  material  worlds  after  a  perfect  sdrchetjrpe^ 
which  had  eternally  subsisted  in  his  Reason,  aind  endued  it 
with  a  soul.  **  God/'  says  he,^  "  produced  mind  prior  in 
time  as  well  as  excellence  to  the  body^  that  the  latter  might 
,be  subject  to  the  former/' — **  From  that  substance  which  is 
iadivisible  and  always  the  same^  and  from  that  which  is 
^corporeal  and  divisible,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of 
substance,  participating  of  the  nature  of  both."  This  sub* 
stance,  which  is  not  eternal,  but  produced,  and  which  de- 
rives the  superior  part  of  its  nature  from  God,,  and  the  in- 
ferior from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to  be  the  animating 
principle  in  the  universe,  prevading  and  adorning  aU 
things.^  .  This  third  principle  in  nature  is,  in  the  Platonic 
system,  inferior  to  the  Deity,  being  derived  from  that  Di- 
vine Reason,  which  is  the  seat -of  the  ideal  world;  herein 
differing  fundamentally  from  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the 
soul  oi  the  world,  which  supposed  the  essence  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  diffused  through  the  universe. 

The  doctrine  of  a  twofold  soul  of  the  world,  the  one 
.iw£pK6fffiioy,  j^esiding  over  it,  the  dther^  iyKdarjunov,  residing  in 
it,  is  an  appendages  to  the  ancii^nt  Platomc  system,  intro- 
duced by  the  later  Platonists,^  to  accommodate  this  sys- 
tem to  the  notions  adopted  by  many  of  the  Christian  fathers 
concerning  the  Divine  Nature. 
(  It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  Pl^i^  concerning  God  and  the  soul  (tf  the  world,  that  it 
differs  malterially  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  after- 
wards received  in  the  Christian  church.  Plato  did  not 
suppose  three  subsistences  in  one  Divine  essence,  separate 
from  the  visible  world ;  but  ta^ught,  that  the  \6yog,  or  Rea- 
son of  God,  is  the  seat  of  the  intelligible  world,  or  of  Ideas, 
and  that  the  Soul,  of  the  World  is  a  third  subordinate  na- 
ture, compounded  of  intelligence  and  matter.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato,  the  universe,  being  animated  by  a  soul 
which  proceeds  from  God,  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  several 
parts   of  nature,  particidarly  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 

««Tiiii.t.iii.p.34. 

^  Cratyl.  t.  iii.  p.  53.   Conf.  Arist.  Metapli.  1.  xiv,  c.  6. 

^  Plotin,  Ennead.  iii.  I.  y.  c.  2. 
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Gods.^  He  probably  conceived  many  subordiiiale  divini-  / 
ties  to  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time  witli  the  Soul .' 
of  the  World/  and  imagined  that  the  Supreme  Being  ap- 
pointed them  to  the  charge  of  forming  animal  bodies^  and 
luperintending  the  visible  world:  a  doctrine  .which  he 
s^ms  to  hare  b<»TOwed  from  the  Pythagoreans^  and  parti- 
cularly from  Timaeus,  the  Locrian^  who  says — "  The  Ruler 
of  All  assigned  the  inspection  of  human  affairs  to  demons, 
and  committed  to  them  the  government  of  the  world." 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  wMch  has  been  ex- 
plained/ concerning  God,  Matter,  Ideas,  the  Soul  of  the 
World,  and  Demons,  Plato  raised  the  structure  of  his 
physics. 

Plato  taught,  that  the  Supreme  Architect,  by  uniting  eter- 
nal and  immutable  Ideas  or  Forms  to  variable  matter,  pro- 
duced the  visible  world.  That  he  believed  the  world  to 
have  had  a  beginning  in  time,  and  not  to  have  existed  from 
eternity,  appears  from  the  whole  course  of  his  reasoning  in 
his  Timaeus  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.  Aris- 
totle,^ indeed,  intimates,  that  when  Plato  seems  to  assert 
this  doctrine,  he  speaks  of  the  Author  of  nature  as  prior  to 
his  works,  not  in  time,  but  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions : 
but  this  interpretation  was  probably  offered  merely  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  his  master  with  his  own 
opinion  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The  Epicu- 
reans, in  their  disputes  with  the  Platonists  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  they  are  stated  by  Cicero,  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  there  was  a  period,  in  infinite  duration,  when 
the  universe  did  not  exist.  "  I  ask,"  says  Velleius,^  "  why 
the  architects  of  the  world,  after  having  slept  through  innu- 
merable ages,  so  suddenly  displayed  their  power :  or  why, 
in  the  field  of  infinite  space,  they  desisted  from  their  ope- 
rations ?" 

Other  tenets  included  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  nature 
were,  that  the  universe  is  one  animated  being,^  including 
within  its  limits  all  animated  natures ;  that,  in  the  formation 
of  the  visible  and  tangible  world,  fire  and  earth  were  first 

^Tim.  1.  c.    Tim.  Locr.  t  iii.  p.  95.    Op.  Plat.  Laert.  1.  lii.  §  75. 
>  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  40.    Conviy.  t.  iii.  p.  201.    Apoio^.  Soc 
«  De  Caelo.  1.  i.  c.  10.  »  De  Nat  Dcor.  L  L  c.  9. 

*  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  32. 
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fonned,  and  were  afterwards  waited  by  means  of  ak  and 
water ;  that  from  perfeet  parts  one  perfect  whole  was  pro- 
duced, of  a  sjdierical  figure,  as  most  beatitiftil  in  Usetf> 
and  best  suited  to  contam  all  other  figures;^  that  the  eler 
mentary  parts  of  the  world  are  of  r^^ar  geometiicd 
forms,  the  particles  of  «arth  being  cobical,  those  of  fire 
pjqramidical,  those  of  air  in  the  form  of  an  octohedron,  and 
those  of  water  in  that  of  an  icosohedron ;  flmt  these  are 
adjusted,  i^  number,  measure,  and  power,  in  perfect  o<m* 
formity  to  the  geometrical  laws  of  proportion;  that  the 
soul  which  penrades  fliis  sphere  is  the  cause  of  its  reyo- 
kition  round  its  centre ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  world  will  re* 
main  for  ever,  but  that,  by  the  action  of  its  animating  prin^ 
(aple,  it  accomplishes  c^lain  periods,  within  which  every 
thing  returns  to  its  ancient  place  and  state.  This  period* 
ieal  revolution  of  nature  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  Great, 
year. 

Plato  refers  to  the  head  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  Human  Soul ;  a  doctrine  whieh  he 
treats  obscurely,  on  the  ground  of  his  assumed  hypothesis 
coiiceming  sinritual  emanations  from  the  Divine  nature. 
He  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  soul  of  mim  is  derived 
by  emanaticm  from  God ;  but  that  this  ^nanaticHi  was  not 
knmediate,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  soul  of  the 
world,  which  was  itself  debased  by  some  material  admix- 
ture ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  human  soul,  receding  far- 
mer from  the  First  IntdUigence,  is  inferior  in  perfection  to 
the  soul  of  the  world^^  He  conceived  the  soul  of  man  to  be, 
in  the  material  parts  of  its  nature,  formed  for  conversmg 
with  sensible  objects,  and,  in  its  intellectnal  part,  capaMe 
of  ^spiritual  contemplation,^  but  what  he  meant  by  oj^fia, 
the  material  vehicle  of  the  soul,  is  uncertain.  The  rela- 
tion which  the  human  soul,  in  its  original  constttution^ 
bears  to  matter,  Plato  appears  to  have  considered  as  the 
source  of  moral  evil.®  Since  the  soul  of  the  world,  by 
partaking  of  matter,  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  evil,  he 
inferred,  that  this  must  be  the  case  still  more  with  respect 
to  the  soul  of  man.    Upon  the  great  quei^on,  in  what 

»  Tim.  t^  iii.  p.  32.  «  lb.  p-  41. 

7  PhUeb.  t  ii.  p.  3a    De  Le^.  I.  x.  i  ii.  p.  899. 
•  Chalcid.  in  Tim.  §  51.  p.  298. 
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wAvoMT  the  mnl  acts  npoa  tbe  body,  Hato  Bpeafcs  ob* 
scneiy  and  incansist^itlyy  but  it  is  probabk  Oat,  as  ha 
coBcmTed  the  sonl  of  tiie  world  to  prodnce  the  moticai  ^ 
the  eaith  and  Ihe  heavenly  bodies,  by  means  of  that  part 
6f  itsaature  which  is  material;  so  he  supposed  die  power 
of  moving  bodies,  which  bdongato  tiie  hmaan  soul,  to  be 
the  e£Ebct  of  its  uftterial  principle. 

To  account  for  tbe  origin  and  present  stale  of  hufeuoi 
souls,  Plato  supposes,  that^en  God  fomed  the  univ^M, 
he  separated  from  the  sonl  ofthe  world  infericnr  souls,  equal 
in  nmnber  to  die  stars,  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper  c^s- 
tial  abode ;  but  that  these  souls  (by  what  means,  or  fi(»r  what 
reason,  does  not  appear)  were  sent  down  to  the  earth  into 
huaan  bodies,  as  into  a  sepulchre  or  prison.  He  ascribes 
to  this  caifise  the  depravity  and  misery  to  whidi  humui 
nature  is  liable;  imd  maintains,  that  it  is  only  by  disea- 
gaging  itself  from  all  animal  passions,  and  rising  above 
sensible  objects  to  the  tontemi^ation  of  the  world  of  int^ 
ligence,  that  the  soul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return  to 
its  original  habitation.^ 

Not  inconsistently  with  the  preceding  doctrine,  our  pM^ 
losopber  frequently  speaks  of  the  soul  of  man  as  consist^ 
ing  of  three  parts  ;^^  ttie  first,  flie  seat  of  intelligence ;  the 
second,  of  passicm ;  the  third,  of  appetite ;  and  assigns  to 
each  its  proper  place  in  ttie  human  body.  The  first  of  these 
portions  or  faculties  of  the  soul  (for  Plato  speaks  of  them 
under  both  these  denominations)  he  conceived  to  have  been 
derived  from  God ;  the  second  and  third,  from  matter.  Tlie 
irrational  parts  of  the  soul,  in  the  Platonic  system,  are 
not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the  blood  and  nerves^ 
which  they  were  supposed  to  inhabit  and  to  move. 

Lastly,  Plato  teaches,  in  express  terms,  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  rational  soul :  but  he  has  rested  the 
proof  of  this  doctrine  upon  arguments  drawn  from  the 
more  fanciful  parts  of  his  system.^^  For  example :  In 
nature  all  things  terminate  in  their  contraries ;  the  state  of 
sleep  terminates  in  that  of  wciking;  and  tbe  reverse :  so, 
life  ends  in  death,  and  death  in  life.  The  soul  is  a  simple 
indivisible  substance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  disso- 


»  Tim.  L  c.  Phaed.  t  L  p.  06.    Cic  Ac.  Qu.  I.  i.  c.  11 . 
^»  Tim.  t  iii.  p.  60.  "  Phaedo.  t.  i.  p.  69,  &c. 
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}«ttOc^  oi'o^tm^tten.  tTte  dbJ6ots:t^MMcli  k  ikattitaUji 
ftdh^rosiare  spiiitaal  aitduxcomiptible;  thereforeits  naiata 
Umq.  V  All  our  knowledge  is  acquivedtby  the  reiKii]iiscmi«9 
e£  idefis  contetttplated  in  a  prior  state:  as  the  soul  A^ff^ 
fore  mmst  have  esdsted  befpre  this  life^  it  is  probable  that 
^mil  eontmae  to  exiirt  after  it.  life  being  the  coigtmc'' 
tion  of  the  soul  with  the  body^  death  is  nething  more  than 
their  d^para^icHi.  Whatever,  is  tlie  parimuple  of  motioa 
iBff^t  be  incapable  of  destruction.  Such  is  &e  substanoei 
Qf  the  .arguments^  for  the  immortality  of  tte  soul^  contained 
in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  the.Phado*  It  is  happy  .foe 
mankind^  that  their  belief  of  this  important  doctrine  rosts^ 
Ufioa  firm/er  groi^nds  than  such  futile  reasonuigs. 
.  Preparatory  to  the  study  of  theoretical  philosophy,  Plato 
V^  required  from  his  disciples  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  jKn£^th<»natics.^  Although  he  has  left  no  dir<$ct treatise 
iipon  this  subject^  he  has  made  frequent  u^e  of  matbe-. 
ipUical  ideas  and  language  to  explain  and  illustrate  M0. 
]^ilo$pphical  ^ tenets;  and  be  recommends  these  studies 
as  peculiarly  adapted  to  raise  the  mind  from  sensible  ta 
intellectual  objects,  and  to.  inure  it  to  abstract  and  general 
conceptions, 

Plato  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  importance  of  that 
kind  of  science  which  is  purely  speculative,  and,  though. a 
^ciple  of  Socrates,  censured  those  who- make  utility  thes 
o^y  measure  of  the  value  of  learning.    Notwithstanding . 
tluis.predilection  for  abstract  speculation,  he  did  not,  hown 
eyer^  neglect,  in  his  writings,  tp  deliver  precepts  of  pracr^, 
ti<?al  philosophy.    On  the  subjects  of  policy  a^d  morals>. 
he  prescribes  rujes  which  are  intended  for  the  direction  ot. 
societies  and  individuals  in  the  offices  of  life,  but  which/ 1 
would  be,  much  more  v^duable  were  they  less  tiitctuD^d' 
wilb.hi^  tliiebretical  doctrines.  .    .».. 

.  Co^operning  policy,  Plato  ;has  written  at  large  in  his  Re:-,, 
public,  and  in  his  Dialogue  on  Laws.    He  wa^  so  mnch. 
ei^amourad  with  hip  own  conceptions  on  this  subject,  th^^  I 
it  was  chiefly  the  hope  of  having  an  opportunity  to  realize 
his  plan  of  a  republic,  which  induced  him  to  visit  the 
court  of  Dionysius.    But  they  who  are  conversant  witb 

«  Rep.  L\ii,  t.ii.p.522.  |  !, 
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mdakinfl^  and  capable  of  calmly  iinrestigatliig  tiie  sprtepi 
of  hvnian  actkms,  wfll  easily  perceive^  that  his  projects 
wete  cUmerical,  and  could  oaly  have  originated  in  a  mind 
r^^lete  with  pMlosophical  entfmsiasm.  Of  fins  nothing 
can  be  a  clearer  proofs  than  the  design  of  admitting/ in 
Ms  republic^  a  community  of  ^womem,^^  in  order  to  give 
reason  an  entire  control  over  desire.  The  main  object 
of  his  political  institutions  appears  to  have  been  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  passions  and  appetites,  by  means  of  the 
abstract  contemplation  of  ideas.  A  system  of  policy  raised 
upon  such  fanciful  grounds^  cannot  merit  a  more  distinct 
consideration* 

The  chief  heads  of  Plato^s  moral  doctrine,  as  it  may  be 
gattiered  up  from  detached  passages  in  his  writings  (for  he 
seldom  treats  directly  on  any  moral  topic)  are  these : 

Our  highest  good  'consists  in  the  contemplation  and^ 
knowledge  of  the  first  good,  which  is  Mind,  or  God.^  All 
those  things  which  are  called  good  by  men,  are  in  reality 
such,  only  so  far  as  they  are  derived  from  the  first  and 
highest  good.  The  only  power  in  human  nature  which 
can  acquire  a  resemblance  to  the  Supreme  Oood,  is  rea- 
son. The.  minds  of  philosophers  are  fraught  with  valuable 
treasures ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  Divine  entertainments;  so  that,  whilst,  with 
the  gods,  diey  are  employed  in  surveying  the  fieMs  of 
truth,  they  will  look  down  with  contempt  Hpon  the  folly  of 
those  who  are  contented  with  earthly  shadows.^  Good- 
ness and  beauty  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  first  good, 
and  the  first  fair.  That  only  which  is  becoming  is  good:  m 
therefore  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake;  and, 
because  it  is  a  Divine  attainment,  it  cannot  be  tau^t,  but 
is  the  gift  of  God.^  He  alone  who  has  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  first  good  is  happy.  The  end  of  this  know- 
ledge is,  to  render  man  as  like  to  God  as  the  condition  of 
human  nature  will  permit.  This  likeness  consists  in  pru- 
dence, justice,  sanctity,  temperance.*^    In  order  to  attain 

»  Rep.  1.  y.  t  ii.  p.  467. 461.    Tim^  t  iii.  p.  18. 

^*  Parmenid.  t  lii.  p.  134.    Rep.  1.  tu  t.  ii.  p.  605, 6.    Phileb.  t  ii.  p.  20. . 
Protag.  t.  i.  p.  361.    Goi|^.  t  i;  p.  467. 

»•  Rep.  I.  vii.  '•  Alcib.  t  ii  p.  116.    Menon.  t  ii.  p.  98. 

"  Leg.  1.  iY.  t.  ii.  p.  716.    Theaet  1 176.    Cratyl.  t.  i.  p.  402. 
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lUk^  stated  H  iB  aeceissary  to.  b«  convineed  that  tlie  \h^j^  a 
prison,  from  wbich  &e  soul  mufit  be  releasect  before  it  osm 
alrrive  at  the  knowledge  of  tho^e  thingd  which  Hre  tedX  and 
immutable.^  Virtue  ii&  the  most  perfect  habit  of  Buad 
whidi  ^adom^tlH^  man,  and  renders  him  firm,  resolute,,  and 
consdstent^  in  action  and  speech,  in  solitude  and  society.^? 
Hie  Tirtues  are  so  nearly  allied^  that  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated; they  are  peHect,  and  therefore  neither  capable  Of 
i]if(^rease  nor  of  ditmnUtion.^  The  passions  are  motions^  of 
the  soul,  excited  by  some  apparent  good  or  evil:  they  ori* 
gipa^te  in  the  irrational  parts  of  the  soul,  and  must  be  re- 
gulated and  subdued  by  reason.-^  Friendship  is,  strictly 
s^a^kiug,  reciprocal  beueyolence,  whichinclines  eachparty 
to  be  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  other  as  for  his^ 
own.  Tins  equality  of  affection  is  created  and  preserved, 
by  a  similarity  of  disposition  and  manners,^^ 

On  the  whole,  al&oUgh  many  just  and  sublime  senti- 
vfmiisk  on  moral  subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato,  it  wXi  appesat,  upon  an  impartial  exjaminatioB,  that 
bis  ethical  doctrine  is  in  some  particulars  defective,  and  iU 
others  Extravagant  and  absurd.  The  fanciful  notions  which, 
he  entertained  concerning  the  Divine  nature,  the  world  of 
I^as^  and  matter,  seem  to  have  given  a  romantic  and 
enttmsiastic  tmn  to  his  conceptions  on  morals:  a  defe'ct 
Which  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  his  connexion  with  the 
Fythagoreto  school,  but  which  was,  perhaps,  dbiefly  owing 
to  tbe/peculiar  propensity^  of  his  genius  towards  metaphy- 
sical fiction.^ 

»8  Phied,t.i.  p.  66. 

»«^  Leg.  I.  vii.  t.  ii.  p.  804.    Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  606.    Protag.  t.  L  p.  829. 

»  Protag.  p.  346.    Phaed.  t  iii.  p.  102. 

«  Phil.  t.  il  p.  47.  »  lijad.  t.  H.  p.  214. 

«  Vidend.  Jons.  Scrip.  Hist.  Phil.  I.i.  c.  6.  11.  la  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Oljrm- 
pipdpr.  de  .Vit.  Plat,  post  JUaert  ed.  Cau3ab.  Ficinus  de  Vit.  Plat  Gua- 
rinus  de  Vit.  lllvst.  Graec.  Kaplti  Comp.  Plat,  et  Aristot.  Dacier.Vlt. 
Plattoelin.  Melancthon.  de  VU.  Plat  Petav.  Rat  Temp.  1.  iii.  c.ia.  fiy- 
nM.  cotatra  Julian.  I.  vi.  !/^.'Gaza  je  Iihmbrt.  p.  12.  Eugben  dePo^ 
renni  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  27.  Hamchius  de  Enthus.  Plat  Bait  Defmis  des  S. 
Peres.  1.  iv.  c.  22.  LamiOs  de  Trfnit.  Florent  1733.  Clfcric '  Epi^.  €r. 
vii.  177.  Budd.  Hist,  Vet  Test  t.  ii.  p.  1006.  L'Enfant  Diss.  BiW. 
Germ,  t  iL  art.  6.  Heuman.  Act  PM.  v.  L  p.  1066.  Basni^e  Hkt  disi 
Jui&.  tiv.  c.3,4.  Gundlitig.  Hist  PliU.  Mor.  c.  I.  ^1^  Pasdiiasde 
'   Var.  Mod.  Trad.  Mor.  c.  i.  §  9.    Mciurs.  Ceramic.  C.19i    FAlmc.!M>l. 
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1  HE  school  of  Plato  long  qontintied  fkmotis,  but  x^assdl 
through,  several  changes,  on  account  of  which  it  was-  suc- 
cessively distinguished  into  the  OW,  the  Middle,  and  the 
New  Academy. ^^ 

The  Old  Academy  consisted  of  those  followers  of  Wato, 
who  taught  the  doctrine  of  their  master  without  mixture 
or  corruption.  The  fii*st  of  these  was  Speusippus,^  an  Athe^ 
nian,  a  nephew  of  Plato :  he  Occupied  the  chanr  of  instrud- 
tioa  during  the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  death  of  hfls 
master.  Through  the  interest  of  Plato  he  enjoyed  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Dion,  whilst  he  was  resident  at 
Athens ;  and  it  was  at  his  instigation,  that  Bion,^  eircou- 
raged  by  the  promise'  of  support  from  the  malecontents^  of 
Syracuse,  undertook  his'^expedition  against  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  by  whom  he  had  been  banished.  Contrary  to  the 
practice  of  Plato,  Speusippus  required  from  hiis  pupils  a 
stated  gratuity.  He  placed  statues  of  flie  Graces  in  the 
school  which  Plato  had  built.  On  account  of  his  infinh 
state  of  health,  he  was  commonly  carried  to  and  from  the 
academy  in  a  vehicle.  On  his  way  thither  he  one  dajr 
met  Diogenes,  and  saluted  him;  the  surly  philosopher  re- 
fused to  return  the  salute,  and  told  him,  that  such  a  feeble 


Antiq.  c.  21;  Potter  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Sclimidii  Diss,  de  Gymnas.  Junias 
de  Acad.  Henn.  Cdnrinfl^.  Ant.  Acad.  p.  107.  Blount  Cen8.01.  Vir.  p.  9^. 
Beis«irk>  cooflra  Trapezootianu  Yoss.  do  IdoL  I.  i.  e.  4«  Vavasor  do 
I)ipt^tldi€.  e,a  Caiisain.  de^oq.  t.i.  c.69.  Fleui^Diss.  do  Plat,  ad- 
ject, lib.  de  Stud.  Instit.  Burnet  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Brucker.  Hist,  de  Idcis. 
ed.  Aug.  Vind,  1723.  Suppl.  Amoen.  Lit.  t.  viii.  Diss,  de  Nuikieris  P^th. 
Am.  Lit.  t.  7.  Puffendorf.  Diss,  dc  Theol.  Plat,  inter  Opusc.  Benii 
Tlieol.  Plat,  Cudwortl),  c.  iv.  v..  cam  Not.  Mosh.  Crispus  de  Platom) 
^swLie  legendo.  Trevoner.  Diss,  de  Thool.  Plat  etArisi  Zimiuermaa. 
de  Ath.  Plat  Amoen.  Lit.  t9. 12, 13.  Reimann.  Hist  Ath.  c,  22.  Wali. 
de  Masich.  §  32.  Buyle.  Art  Zorq^ast.  n.  E,  Javelli  Mar.  Phil.  Plat,  \  ei^. 
1^36.  Omeisii  Ethica  Plat.  Altdort.  1698.  Zentgiavii  Spec.  Doct.  PUt. 
de  Jura  Nat.,  Souverain  Platonwne  devoilL 

i*  tiic.  Qu.  Acad,  passim.  '  ^  Lacrt.  1.  iv.*§  1.    Suidas. 

•*  pint  in  pione. 
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te^liedi  than  be  Uved  wft  in  bli^  limta^  burt  in  his  tmd^ 
iAileoigtlf^  being  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  crtzoke 
^rtlicidtltfes  of  the  chair,  be  resigned  it  to  !Kenocratesi 
^e  is  said  iq  J^av^  been  of  a  viol^it  temper,  4kmA  of  pltel 
^nre^v^oid  eiieeedingly  avariciotis.  Spensippos  wrote  many 
philoseplncal  worits,  which  ar^  now  lost,  bnt  which  Aris^ 
iotle  tho«igfat  snfficiehtly  valuable  to  purchase  at  the  ex^ 
^[iMise  of  tkree  talents^^  From  th€^  f^w  fr'agm^its  which 
WAain  of  his  pliilosophy,  it  appears  ttiat  he  adhered  very 
.^otly  to  the  doctrine  of  his  master.  Concerning  the  Sm- 
jnreme  Mind  he  taught,  Tir  yo^v  oprt  rf  hi  pira  rf  &yaBtf  rir 
,0;My^  liiofyn  ik  elvaiy .  that  ''  it  is  neither  the  same  with 
vnity  n6r  goodness,  but  of  a  nature  pecidiar  to  itself.'* 

JtenBcrates,^  a  Chalcedonian,  bom  in  the  ninety-fiftih 
Olympiad,^  at^st  attached  himself  to  iEschines^  bat  af- 
terwards became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  took  m^ichpains 
in  cultivating  his  genius,  which  was  naturally  heavy. 
Plato,  comparing  him  with  Aristotle,  who  was  also  one  of 
bis  pupils,  palled  the  former  a  dull  ass,  who  needed  iU^ 
,f(pur^  and  the  latter  ^  |i^ett|espme  horse,  who  required  the 
cnrb-  His  temper  was  gloQiny,  I^is  aspect  severe,  and  his 
manners  little  tinctured  with  urbanity.  These  material  de- 
fects his  master  took  great  pains  to  correct;  frequently  ad- 
vising him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces :  and  the  pupil  was 
patient  of  instruction,  and  knew  how  to  value  the  kindness 
of  his  preceptor.  He  compared  himself  ^^  to  a  vessel  with 
ft  narrow  orifice,  which  receives  with  difficulty^  but  firmly 
retains  whatever  is  put  into  it.  So  affectionately  was  Xp- 
nocrate^  attached  to  his  master,  that  when  Dipnjsius^  in  ^ 
violent  fit  6f  anger,  threatened  to  find  one  who  should  cut 
off  his  head,  he  said,  "  not  before  he  has  cut  off  thi^)'* 
pointing  to  his  own.  As  long  as  Plato  lived,  Xenocratcs 
was  one  of  his  most  esteemed  disciples;  after  his  death  he 
closely  adhered  to  his  doctrine ;  and  in  the  second  year  of 
flie  hundred  and  tenth  CHympiad,^  he  took  the  chair  in  the 
Academy,  as  the  successor  of  ^eusippus.  Aristotle,  who 
^bout  this  time  returned  from  •'Macedonia,  in  expectation^^ 

^  Laert;  1.  c.    Stobaeus  Serra.  273.  p,  683. 

««  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr^c.  v.  ii.  p.  230.    A.  Gell.  Noct.  AU.  1.  iii.  §  17. 

^  Laert.  1.  iv.  §  9.  h.  Albcnceus^  I.  xi.  p.  507.  Mian.  H.  V.  I.  xiv.  q,0, 

^  B.  C.  400.  »»  Plut.  de  A  uditionc,  t.  iv.  p.  144.         **  B.  C.  339, 
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a»pt  dM^ldAlaMn,  of  fining  the  obiOr,  yiw^pei^ 
jointed  and  dmgtimd.ai  tbis  nomuiation ;  and  immedli^ter 
l|t  iBstkiited  a  scbool  in  the  Lgrcemn^  in  op|iositi€iA  jtoi  thAt 
iof  ihe  A€dd«inj«  where  Xenoprates  continuttd  itd.  pnmde 
iMlbisdettOi.        .    .  12 

Xeaocrates  was  cdehrated  anumg  the  AAenaius^  not 
od1$:  for  wisdom  bat  foi  his  virtaes.^  So  eminent  was  his 
lepulation  for  integrity,  that  when  he  was  qaHed  lipon  t# 
givaeTidence  in  a  judiciaL  transactifm,  in  which  an  oaft|i 
was  usually  requiied,  the  judges  unanimously,  agreed^  that 
this  simple  asseveration  diould  be  taken,  as  a  public. testis 
OMMBy  to  his  merit.  Even  Philip  of  Macedon  found  it  iiiif- 
.'possible  to  cornipt  him.  When  he  was.  seht  wrtb  sevend 
others  iq>on  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  he  declined  all  piih 
iirata  intercourse  with  Mm,  that  he  might  escaj^die  temp- 
ttation  of  a  bribe.  Philip  afterwards  said,^  that  of  aH 
.those  who  .had  come  to  him  on  embassies  from  foreign 
jrtates,  Xenocrates  was  the  only  one  whose  fiienddup  he 
thad  not  been  able  to  purchase^  During  the  time  of  the 
Xamiao  war,^  being  .sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Antipater,  for  the  redemption  of  several  Athenian  captives^ 
lie  was  invited  by  the  prince  to  sit  down  with  him  at  siq^ 
per^  but  declined  the  inyitatiojji  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to 
Circe:^ 

'fl  KipKtf,  He  yap  kiv  iLvrjp  8c  iyaicrtfioc  Hrj^ 

Uply  \if<ra<rS^  krapovg  xal  ev  w^^OLKfiotoriv  i^ea^ai ;  n 

^  This  pertinent  and  ingenious  application  of  a  passage  in 
Homer,  or  rather  the  generous  and  patriotic  spirit  which  it 
expressed,  was  so  pleasing  to  Antipater,  that  he  iminedi' 
lately  released  the  prisoners.  It  may  be  mentioned  as 
Another  example  of  moderation  in  Xenocrates,  tliat  vlicu 
Alexander,*  to  mortify  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  had  im 

^  Yal.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  10.    Cic.  ad  Alt  ii.  16.    Laert.  1.  iv.  §  7. 
'♦Laert.l.iv,.  §8.  *»  Ibid.  §  9, 10,    PlutiaPhoc, 

•*Odyss.  1.  ICver.  383. 

•7  What  man,  whoso  bosom  burns  with  gen'rous  worth, 
IKs  friends  enthralled,  and  banished  from  his  sig^fat. 
Would  taste  a  selfish,  solitary  joy  ? 
^  Plut.  in  Alex.  t.  v.  p.  651.    Cic.  Tusc.  Qu.  I,  v.  e.  ^.    Suidas,  Val. 
JVfox.  I.  iv.  *c.  3.    Stob.Ecl.  37. 
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ttocideiiialpiqii/eysent  Xiendbmtes  a  rieh  pmaelit  of  'fiftjr  ta- 
lonte;  he  euootsj^ad  oaly  thirty  mnni,  xetiiiidiig  Ok€  rbst  to 
Ateioaidef  "witb  tMs  message:  that,  the  l»rge'  ata^  wfiich 
AlexB|ider  had  sent^  waamcoretbaa  lie  .^^lOQld  bb ve  been 
able  to  spend  during  hij»  whole  life.  So  abiAeafious  Wa!B 
Jwc  with  tesspGct  to  fbod^  &it  his  p'royision  was  fisequebtly 
spoiled  befese  it  was  cansnmed.  His  ctetstity  was  iiiviisci- 
ble.  Pluryue/^  a  eeld^rated  Athenian  courtesan;  attempted 
wiliiont  mccess  to  sednce  faiih.  Of  hisiimiaaityy  no  odier 
proof  can  be^necessaary  Uian  flie  fbllowii^  pathetic  inci- 
dent. A  ^»aiTow;  wMbh  was  pursued  by  a  hawk^  flew  intb 
his.  bosooL;  he  afforded  it  shelter  and  proilec^on  till  its. 
coiemy  was  ont  of  sight>  and  then  let  it  go;  sayings  that  i^ 
would  never  betray  a  supplkknt.*^  He  was  fond  of  retiro- 
laent,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  city.  He  was^  discreet  in 
ibe  «se  of  Ms'tiiae;  and  carelully  allotted  a  certain  portioh 
«f  each'  day  to  its  proper  business^^  Oae  of  these  he  eril- 
ployiBd  in  silent  meditatipn.  He  wa^  an  admirer  of  the 
mathematical  sciences^  and  was  so  fnlly  conTinced  of  then- 
utility^  that  when  a  young  man  who  was  unacquainted  with 
geometry  and  astronomy^  desired  admission  into  the  Aca- 
demy^ he  refused  hisre^uest^  sayiDig^  that  he  was  not  ye^; 
possessed  of  the  handles  of  philosophy.  In  fine,  X^o- 
crates  was  eminent  both  for  the  purity  of  his  morals;  and 
for  his  acquaintance  with  science,  and  supp<^rted  the  credit 
of  tiie  Platonic  school  by  his  lectures,  his  writings,  and 
his  conduct.^  He  Uyed  to  the  &!st  y<sar  of  the  hundred 
find  sixteenth  Olympiad,^  or  the  eighty-second  of  his  age, 
^hen  he  lo'st  his  life  by  accidentally  falling,  in  the  dark, 
Vfito  a  reservoir  of  water .^ 

The  philosophical  tenets  of  Xenocrates  were  truly  Pla- 
tonic; but  in  his  method  of  teaching  he  made  use  of  the 
langualge  of  the  Pythagoreans.  He  made  Unity  and  Diver- 
sity principles  in  nature,  or  gods ;  the  former  of  whom  he 
represented  as  the  father,  and  the  latter  as  the  moflier,  of 
the  universe.  He  taught,  that  the  heavens  are  Divine,  and 
the  stars  celestial  gods ;  and  that  besides  these  divinities, 
there  are  terrestrial  demons,  of  a  middle  order  between  the 

»  Laert,  I.  iv.  §  7.     Val.  Max.  I.  i v.  c.  3.  <« ^0iaii.  1.  xiii.  c.  31. 

^*  La^rt  ^  Pkt.  de  Virt.  Mor.  t.  ii.  p.  39$.  ^B.0. 316. 

^^Laert. 
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gods  ahdnaen,  Miieh  p^biake  of  the  nataref  boiir  of  mfaid' 
dnd  body^  and  »e,  theiefdte,  like  htunaB  beings,  capiMli 
of  passions,  aM  Jiable  to  diversity,  of  charkoten^  After 
Plato,  ^  probably  conceived  the  snpeiioT  diTinities  to  be 
tile  Ideas,  or  intelligible  fmsus^y  which  immediately  pvo« 
needed  from  theSupreme  Deity,  and  the  inferior  gods,  or 
demons,  to  be  derived  from  the  soul  of  tlie  :world,  and 
flierefore,  like  that  principle,  to  be  compounded  of  a  simple 
a^d  a  divisible  substance,  or  of  that  which  always  remains 
the  same,  and  of  that  which  is  liable  to  changev^ 

The  direction  of  the  Academy,  after  the  death  of  Xe- 
nocrates,-  devolved  upon  PoUmo,^  an  Athenian  of  dis- 
tinction, who  in  his  youth  had  been  addicted  to  infamoas 
pleasures.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  reclaimed  from 
his  licentious  course  of  Ufe,  and  brought  mider  the  disci- 
pline of  philosophy>  affords  a  memorable  example  of  llie 
pk>wer  of  eloquence,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  cause  of 
virtoe.  As.  he  was,  one  morning  about  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  Returning  home  firom  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  in 
a  loose  robe  crowned  with  garlakds,  strongly  perfumed, 
and  intoxicated  with  wine,-  he  passed  by  the  schocd  of  Xe-^ 
nocrates,  and  saw  him  surrounded  with  his  disciples.  Un- 
able to  resist  so  fortunate  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
sportive  humour,  he  rushed,  without  ceremony,  into  the 
school,  and  took  his  place  among  the  philosophers.  TRie 
whole  assembly  w^  astonished  at  this  rude  aiid  indecent 
intrusion,  and  all  but  Xenocrates  discovered  signs  of  re- 
sentment. Xenocrates,  however,  preserved  the  p^fed 
command  of  his  countenance ;.  and,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  turned  his  discourse  from  the  subject  on  whibh  he 
was  treating,  to  the  topics  of  temperance  and  modesty, 
which  he  recommended  with  such  strength  of  argument^ 
and  energy  of  language,  that  Polemo  was  constrained  tci 
yield  to  the  force  of  conviction.  Instead^  of  turning  the 
philosopher  and  his  doctrine  to  ridicule,  as  he  at  first  in- 
tended, he  became  sensible  of  the  folly  of  his  former  con- 
ducti  was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  contemptible  figur^r 
nvhich  he-  made  in  so  respectable  an -assembly,  tocJt  his^ 

**  Laert.  Stob.  EcL  Phys.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Plut  de  Is.  et  Osir.  t  ii.  p.  157. 
*«  Plut  de  Anim.  Gent  t.  iii.  p.  76.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  I.  i.  c.  13.  Laert 
*7  Lacrt.  I.  iv.  §  16.    Suidas. 
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psAmi  fhMiv  bfci  head;  concealed  his  naked  aim  nnder  iiii» 
eloak^'  Asmnaed  a  sedate  and  fhonghtful  aiq^V  and^  in 
fliMM;  resolved  from  diat  hour  to  reUnqnish  his  licentioii» 
jpleasures,  and  devote  himscSf  to  the  pursuit  of  wi^^MU, 
Hm^  waa  this  yonng  inan^  by  the  i>owerfill  energy  of  truth' 
and  eloquence,  in  an  instant  converted  from  an  infamous 
libertine  to  a  respectable  philosopher.^  In  such  a  sudden 
change  of  character  it  is  difScnlt  to  avoid  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Polemo,  after  his  reformation,  in  or* 
.  der  to  brace  up  his  mind  to  the  tone  of  rigid  virtue,  con-* 
slaatly  practised  the  severest  austerity  and  most  hardy,  for- 
titude.«  From  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  to  his  death  he 
4rank  nothing  but  water.  '  When  he  suffered  violent  pain, 
lie  shewed  no  external  sign  ~  of  anguish.  In  order  to  pre* 
servoihis  mmd  undisturbed  by  passion,  he  habituated  him- 
self to  speak  in  an  uniform  tone  of  voice,  without  eleva^ 
tien  or  ^pMssion.  The  austerity  of  his  manners  was, 
howdver,  tempered  vrith  urbanity  and  generosity.  He  was 
fond  of  scditude,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a  garden 
var  bis  school.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  a  con- 
sumption.^ Of  his  tenets  little  is  said  by  the  ancients^  be- 
cause he  strictly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  He  is 
said  to  have  taught,  that  the  world  is  God  :^  but  this  waS]» 
ddubHetss,  according  to  the  Platonic  system,  which  made 
flie  Soyl  of  the  World  an  inferior  divinity. 
.  Folemo  was  succeeded  by  Cratesi^  an  Athenian,  ta 
vfbom  he  had  long  beep  attached  by  a  similarity  of  dispo- 
sitions and  pursuits.  While  they  lived  their  friend^hip 
eontinued  inviolate,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  same, 
gfttye. 

.  The  l«st  celebitated  name  in  the  Old  Academy  is  Crour 
iw,^  who  studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  He  adr 
Imed  to  the  Platonic  system,  and  was  the  fir^t  who  vntite 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato,  but,  as  he  died  be- 
£q^ 'Pplfmo  and  Crates,  he  could  not  succeed  them  in  the 
Aci^demic  ehair.  He  was  hi^ly  celebrated  for  the  purity 
of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  praises 
wMch  are  bestowed  by  the  ancients  upon  his  discomwe 

•  *®  Vftl.  Max.  K  vi.  c.  9.  Lucian.  in  bis  accusato,  U  ii.'p.  6t7.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  L  iv.  c.  6.  <•  Laert.    Alhenaens,  1.  it  p.  44. 

^  Slob.  Eel.  Pbyg.  1.  i.  c.  3.  "  Laert.  I.  ir.  §  21.  »  Lacrt.  ib. 
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^  On  «Mef/'i?(1iidi  Cicero^'  calfe,  «  a  ^mftU  tat  «iMtt^ 
piece,  adapted  to  heal  the  wounds  pf  ttte  miiid^  not  by  eil^ 
eonra^g  stmcal  insensitnlity,  bat  by  mgg^tisg  afgvniMli 
drawn  from  tiie  purest  fountains  of  phiiosopby/'  Thai 
Orantor  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  moral  prec^fitar 
Horace^  also  intimates: 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe^  quid  utile,  quid  nonj,' 
Flenius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit.** 

'  Hitherto  ttie  pure  doctrine  of  Plato  o<mtinaed  to  ta 
taught  in  his  school.  But  after  the  death  of  Crates  a  tmm 
tribe  of  phflosophers  arose,  who,  on  account  of  certain  ni^ 
novations  in  thdr  manner  of  philosophising,  whicJi  In  som^ 
meaisure  receded  from  the  Platonic  system  without  entirdy 
deserting  it,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tha 
Middle  Academy. 

•  The  first  i>receptor  who  appears  in  this  class  is  AtotA* 
Utlm,^  a  native  of  ^olis,  who  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of 
Ae  hundred  and  sixteenth  Olympiad.^  He  was  early  iaA* 
ti&ted  in  mathematical  science  and  poKte  literature^  and. 
was  intended  by  his  elder  liroiher,  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  education,  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  chose  ra- 
ther to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  pMosophy.  Ho 
first  attended  upon  Theophrastus,  flien  upon  Aristotle  msA 
afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Polemo.  Among  hte  ii^ 
limate  ^ends  and  fellow  disciples,  were  Grantor,  flie  nio- 
nkBst,  and  Zeno,  the  celebrated  founder  irf  the  Steio  seet. 
After '^  death  of  Crates,  'Sosicrates,  who  had  taicen  Ao 
Academic  chair,  resigned  it  to  the  superior  abilities  and 
learning  of  Arcesilaus,  whose  method  of  instruction  was 
universally  admired.  He  was  intimately  conversant  with 
tfie  ancient  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  fira^ 
quently  in  conversation  quoted  pertinent  passives  £r<nn 
their  works.'^  Though  he  reprehended  the  iaults  of  Ua^ 
pupild  with  great  freedom,  Ms  address  was  so  oaptivatmg/ 
and  hils  powers  of  persuasion  so  comtisandii^,  tihat  h#iidU 

.'•^▲e.jQo.l.iv&c.jM.    TiisaQu.J.uLc.e.  '«£p.Li^ep.3.T;d«: 

**  Who  better  tanglit  fair  virtue's  sacred  rules 
•Than  Ci antor  or  Cratippus  in  the  schools ? 
^  Laeft  1.  iv.  §  28,  &c    Euscb.  Prep.  1.  xiv.  c.  9.  "  B.  C.  316. 

«•  Laert    Fabric.  BtbL  Gr«c.  y.  i.  p.  dM. 
IPOL.  I.  2 1 
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^ifll|pient9i  ^  w^U  aft  Hm  Utatimi  ^cb  llf»  Ittted  ^  t}i^ 

sity  Vas  so  far  superior  to  his  Yanity^  l^at  ^e  fy^meiol^jf^^  * 
vised  ^s  disciplBS  to  visit  the  schools  of  other  masters^ 
When  onQ  of  his  piq>ils«  a  CliiaA  3roiith^^  expressed  a  pre^ 
dfleotion  in  favour  of  another  philosopher,  Hl^€»iyiniis» 
li^  toQkjhin  hgr  thQ  haad/  and  conducted  him  to  Im  ^^kf^ 
a»4i^49i9ted  the  ]^o«(op^  to  treat  him  in  a,  ^^qiuuev 
s«|t9)))e  ^  Im  merit  This  action  waa  the  wm  gen«[rQi^. 
M  Hiet^jiQ^mis  wm  of  th^  Feripatetio  9^^%^  mii  a  yiol^ 
Qjpipoiiwt  «f  tt^  Academy,  Arcesilans,  witfe  c^ttenmY© 
l§einn«g>  ftw^e^ss  of  tamper,  and  elegance  of  manners^ 
united  many  moral  qualities  which  could  not  fail  ta  proQurt. 
him  iwwrsal  est^m,  ibi  l>estowing  tavow^i)^  he  was  $l>e-^ 
nd  iri^f^nt  ^^tentation.  Visiting  a  sick  friendji  whom  Jti^» 
oh«B]?v^  to  l]>e  i^  paverty»  b^  silently  cooveyed  a  pvjc^je  ^j 
gftld  wd«*  Ins  pill^)^.  When  the  att^dai^t  dis^ver^d  ji^^ 
t^  sld^  iiftan, saiA  with  a  smile,  *'Tbi^  is  one  of  the  gepe^, 
iQ»s  Ira^Q  Qf  Arqesilao^"^  Kq  employ^  a  great  pact  4)C 
tjjL^.pl^fjfetf^li^coine^  ^mch  he  r^eived  from  an  ^^tQ  ajt^ 
Wit^  m  siwl^  ^^t»  pf  Ut^errtity,  The  wcrit  of  his.  vhr^* 
tK^  yifftS;,  however,  co^tami^at^d  by  scfver^  Yipes/^  l/i}^ 
jfiMfiftt^u^  1^  yr^  fovA  oif  ejdendid  ente^^t^inments^  wd  a. 
llP^syrJiMi  9mPf^  of  li^ngi  9^d  there  i^  Uttte  danbt^  f|i^ 
he^|rf)%n^tly  ^iduiged  hi^  v^toral  prjopeositi^^  iq  i^ma^epr 
ilftt  y^iy  wwii^tont  with,  i)i^  ahaj^act^  of  ^  philospp^^^  JBt 
^HWttfo  fflffrtt^t  part^^  tiwiii>  the Ac^d^  hutwupe^^ 
t^ai^s  <>a  fe^v^s  vififtted  iiiwQ^lcis,^  the,  gQvempr  pf  M«mf*^ 
cfejft,  m^.  ttlf^  Pf^e9J^n,  wMe  tb^  freedom  of  Ws  omfn^qr^l 
oUteftQSBQs^dhite  to  danger.  Hedj^dintb^i^Qtiirt^ywr^i 
t&gi^^dlf^^d  thirly-fpit^rth  Olymfwi^^^  atflie  ^QfOf,s<^ 
yeirty'-ftve,  in  a  deliriup  ptpp^jic^d  fry  ^c^«&ive>^WKig*?f . 
Axf^^s  WM  Urn  Wifrw  Pf  Ifeossa  inpovatiow  Uk  the 
Platonic  school^  on  account  of  which  it  assumed  the  appel^: 
latiw  of  the  Middle  Academy.    In  order  to  obtaiAtiit  cteUT} 

*•  Laert.  •►  Ln^.  S^Hec^  dfi  Beief.  I.  ».'  6.  lOl  ^ 

•^  Attiett.  1.  vli.  p.  276.  « B.  C.  aiU 

•»Laeft.l.iv.§46.    Cic.  d#  fijyr^Lv.jc.ak  .    .   i  y. : 
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CAPU^m^.]     .Aim  IHB  NEW  *CAmilfYt  W3S 

iMf  af  the  Mtare  tad  ImipNBf  of  «U0  rovdi^ 
i*MiMi7«i  tak6  a  tetEttty^M  of  Ite  MUb  of  ^pIlloiMi  uk| 

'  Fnitii'tih«  Aorrey  wUeh  l¥e  iMTe  takmi  of  4U  iii6  ai^ 
gmte-  of  pUiosopiiical  ttiietB^  it  tppean^  ttwt  aot  otf  y  tiio  ^ 
OMd:>  »mfe  abo  <bo  Baiteiic  i^tifoBophmi  lidd,  UMiktm. 
call  bn  Bb  c«fta^  kixndiNlgo  of  Hungil  so  viidiite  and  Ano*'* 
timtim  te  ttodo  UMtiriai  objfeoto  whitoh  fidi  im<M  tiio  w^' 
tideof  tt^ioiiBetfi  Vol  tint  fanita  teasoii  lOJdipihoaM 
\ilMlJy iini|>liMe  of  imMmgtA  MSk;  ^tOatHMr^oailikB: 
ofikittttfrMA  sk^epttetati  wte  ftinittedinilnriitfMey  dfi  jlkiK 
loMipirjr.  BiftinnoliriSiiBrlAalMaldli^ocHslk^ 
dipetfkot  Htme^^m^  fttnte  {AHMOpketii  iltMOfotM^nr  ink 
elination  to  inquire  with  modftstjr  eanbeoA^iimisMmmt 
ttih9»;io  Avmt  DmoMlTte  of  prejadlco^  mi  la  aalilkfy 
theinscinsa  wflb  a  sober  assoitt  to  audi  trt^slMs  faiy.^fittiir 
the  Toaoik  of  fli^  humftn  intellecti  It  ift  aUo  ioffidtoiii^ 
dear,  tiiM  die  elodier  barbaric)  piuloMvph^srs^  and  «fter  flwm! 
tl^  Gfeekg^  lad  two  kinds  of  dodriae,  dioi^aflaiKrMidtbo! 
maHse^ted}  AefonoMr  of  wldbll was  intended tQflomaetta' 
ynlgar^  ike  Mibr  was  only  diteovered  to  those  disdiplid^ 
wlio  wtte  admitted  to  flieir  aiore  retired  and  eonfldeottelln- 
sMiMioatf  By  this  expe£«nt|  tbey  at  oaee  sheared  dirai^ 
mifeB  from  danger^  and.ga;ver  Aie  aotfioiity  of  mystertoor 
Sttctity  to  their  doctrine* 

BaUb  M^va  tfie  irtate  of  philoM^id^  when  Sooiilea  qpM 
pearod.  IIhi  gtMt  man  did  madk  to  regalat&ttid  oMidiM 
offllohtraMUiimderstandi&g^  laoppoititiontolheSopfaiato^ 
w^  boasts  thatr  they  knew  etery  tfahig>  he  ^^raiessedtfaat 
he'lmew  nothtof .  By  tfaiir  confession^  b^wofer,  he  did  aiet 
nMs  to  aemort  tile  mrivetsal  uncertainty  of  fannan  knoww 
kdge^  but  merdy  to  convince  his  followed  of  Hm  ftltiMty  of 
tfkme  ^>eceiatioBS  whidi  do  not  rest  ap6n*flie  Arm  fouiida* 
tiwa  of  experimce^  and  to  teadi  them  aiodoMy  in  fli^ir  bm 
^otoies^  «d  £ffidence  in  their  assertions^ 

Of  the  llectl  which  arose  frott  the  school  cf  Sfrcratny  the 
gteatmr  part  oooia  forsook  the  plain  path  ^  aibrol  diooi^ 
p^e,  and  tmmed  aside  into  the  thorny  mazes  of  dispntati<m. 
They  resumed  the  Sophistic  manhet  of  airgaing  oh  eitlter 
side  of  eyety  question,  and  perplexed  tliemselyed  and 
others  with  trifling  quibbles  and  idle  cavillings:    This  Was 
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^tciic,'1SBiM,  ^nd'Bretiiac  'sdioote.'  Fb^,  tmm  iiata«l 
dkpOflitfonv  as  well  as  edticatioii>  was  inoiiiiedto  a«  stricter 
iMfhod  «>f  pUloisopliixing;  and  wbHst*  he  disputed  pablicly 
ta  ^e  Socratie  inanner^  reftifing  tlie  opinions  of  otti^^i  bat 
iMTing  Ms  bearers  undecided  concerning  his  dwn^  he  Miy 
esc^lahied  the  princ^les  of  his  philosoph^/in  priraM,  to 
those  of  bis  papils  who  were  honoured  with.t^' confidence. 
Sfe  doctrine  was,  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  becib^ 
lained  c^oHoandng  tti^  taiying  forin*^  ^ 
that  Ideas  are  the  only  objects  of  sci^ci9<  Ttaar  docttkie 
was  imiTersafly  tanght  in  the  Old  Academy^  bnt  betfotethe 
tinio'^f  Aroeia)ans>  it  was  never  draied»  ths^nseCri  ofdnio^ 
may  be  drawn  from  the  senses.^ 

Aboattfais  time  two  new  sects  arose;  one  fctmdedby 
Pyrtbo,  which  held  the  doctrura  of  nnirersal  scepticism'; 
Uie  :0<her  nndei  Zeno,  which  maintained  the  certieunty  <of 
hnman  knowledge,  and  tanght,  with  ^eat  confidence,  a 
system  and  doctrine  Cfssentially  different  frdmlhiELt  of  Plato, 
^^se  sects,  eq^ecially  the  latter,  became  so  popular,  as  to 
threaitoi  the  destmction  of  the  Platonic  systeii.  '  .' 
'  In  this  ^Ination,  Arcesilans  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
0rds6  A  taautioHS  reserre  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  h& 
master,  concealing  his  ojnnions  from  tlie  vulgar,  nnd^  the 
appearance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty^^  His  inaxim  was, 
Oat  it  was  saf^  to  untMfAHkose  who  had  been  ill  instnict- 
td,  than  to  teach  those  who  were  not  wdl  indi&ed  to  k- 
ceive  instmction.  He  was  moi^i^  desirous  to  j^event  the 
progress  of  ottter  innovators,  than  to  become  hin»3elf  the 
anl^nr  of  a  new  sect.  He  therefore  professed  to  derivehis 
dockme  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  knowtedga^fr^EQ  So- 
crates, Plato,  and  other  philosophers.^  '    ^ 

The  doctrine  *of  Arcesilaus  was,  that  although  there  is 
a  ^real  certamty  in4he  nature  of  things, .  every  thing  is  un- 
certain to  the  human  undei^tanding,  and  conse<|umitiy  that 
|ill  confident  assertions  are  unreasonable.  He  thought  it 
disgraceful  to  assent  to  any  proposition,  ihe  trutii  of  whicAi 

••  Cic.  Acad.  Qn.  1.  i.  c.  8. 32. 

•»  Lacrt  1.  iv.  §  28^  Cic,  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iii.  18.  iv.  c.  6.  Do  Fin.  I.  ii.  c.  1. 
Anl^it-  oontr.  Acad.  I.  iiil  c.  17.  t.  i.  p.  219.  ?« Plut.  adv.  Colot, 
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«qiial:wi9]g|[t  fite  disputed  i^aiMt  th»  i^stmim9i^^^ 
6eii$fi9».iuid.  tlie  auttMuttf  of  reasoarhtttatlJIiif  a^iu  timi 
aofcnowtedged^  that  ttiey  are  ciH^able  o£  lumishiiig  j^todtiiiUf 
opittioBS  sofficient  for  ilie  condoct  of  life«^  In,^  iUii^luf 
4ieciet  dempi  BoemB  .to  have  be^i  to  estaMbhtMi^  /j^^^ie^j^ 
of  Plat^^  tbat  etiory  kind  of  knowledge  dcTvivc^  fo>m  ficptfr 
Ue  objeets  19  imcertam^  and  that  the  only  tiw^^awo^^p 
that  wlipchift  employed  upon  th^  immateMe  oty^c^  Mi^ 
teUig»ce»  or  Ideasw  .       d    ) 

JQimog  fbe  ioterval  betnreen^  death  of  ArQ^iImP!;^^ 
the  appearance  of  Caineadeg  ia  the  Acadeiaioxhi^f^ 
Platonic  school  was  saccessfoUy  under  the^caie  of^  I^i^^ 
des^  Eipnder^  and  Egesinns^  noneiof  whp»  w^e.^n|ffi<^tly 
distii^fDished  to  meoA  particular  notice.  Xa^jdm  as«ip^ 
Us  office  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  Ihkiy^fowrfli 
Olympii^  He  is  si^id  to  haye  been  the  foun^  of  A'miT 
school,  not  because  he  introduced  any  new  do^triacv  hiit 
becaiiM^he  changed  the  p^pe  of  instrpclpkit^/.and  faelicl.his 
school  in  tfie  garden  of  Attains^  still  bowc^vei  witUxi  Dm 
limits  of  the  Academic  groye.  In  the  second  year;  off  the 
hundred  and  fo^<-first  Olympiad  be  died  ^  a  palsy,  iplig 
which  he  had  fallen  by  excessive  drinking,^  ^ 

Arcesilaus^  in  the  violence  of  his  oppoHitipn  to  the  Stojio, 
and  other  dogmatical  philosophersy  carried  his  dootfip^  of 
nncerti^nty  to  such  an  height^  as  to  al^rm  not  oni^;  the 
general  body  of  philosophers^  but  even  the  gqvernofs  of 
the  state  ;'^^  the  former  treating  him  as  a  common  ^^^e^uy  to 
philpsophy^  and  the  latter  beginnpg  to  apprfih^end  that  his 
tMiets  woidd  produce  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds  of 
social  virtue  and  of  reli^n.  Hence  his  succesp^rs  found 
it  difficult  to  support  the  credit  of  the  AcadcHny ;  ai^d  Car- 
neades,  one  of  the  disciples  of  this  school^  thought dte^pe- 
di^nt  tf>  relinquish^  in. words  at  leasts  some  of  the  more 
obnoxious  tenets^of  Arcesilaus.  From  this  period  the  Pla* 
tonic  school  took  the  appellation  of  the  N§;iv  Academy ^ 

«7  Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  \%  &c.    Laert 
«*Laertl.iv.  §69— 61.    Suidas. 
«5  Laert  ib.    iEIian.  1.  ii.  c.  41 .     Allien.  1.  x.  p.  438. 
^*  Laert  ib.  August.  I.  c. 
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bable,  1ha«b6  \¥fts  O^miitt  the  fUM  y^dt'bf  the  heated  «»«' 
iMy^M  01yiap{ad.7B  £te  f^Mt^d  bl^  firat  kaicmteag^  bf 
tie  art  of  reasoning'  irom  IHogenei^  liie  SM&i  ^benc^he' 
ittM  somertSnies  to  setf,  in  file  iRotits6  of  a  debate;  '* IT  I' 
faa?«  l^soned  ri^t,  I  hav6  |a&ied  my  ptMt  !f 'iiot,  lei 

paidiUmfot'liiistastniction.  Aftet^afda^b^^onriligattidlit^ 
ber  of  the  Academy^  he  attended  upon  the  letiMe^iftlSge^ 
sitfo^i  and  by  asstdttoas  stndy  beeatn^  an  Mite 
th&  iiiethbd  of  dij^tirig  ^Mich  Arech^ilaas  had  i^it^Ao^ift' 
he  do^ceeded  E^eshxa»  hi  the  dittiy,  a^  teiMdiiNi  thi^  dectt^ 
iMSffepofeatidiiof  AeAoadei^.  If ifii  Dii[>g<^n^il  One  Stote^ 
atfd  CMIbtailB  Ae  Pet^tettey  be  w»ft  s^t  ^o«v  an  ^svulbA^^ 
fh^ttt  Athene  to  Rotne^  coibplainhig  of  ih^  lle^redly  of  a  fiw 
iaffifeted  npon  the  Atheti{aiis>  tsider  tile  anttioilty  of  tfU^  B^ 
ujhans^  by  their  neighbours  the  SioycmianiSi  ftt  havlngf^hntf 
itaste  Oropto>  a  town  in  Boeotfa.  The  AHMdafi^iriM^y 
iifidoabtedly^  npon  this  occa^n>  ethploy  none  but  thode  hf 
lElfaodejMginent^eloqQeace/affid  integrity  they  ctxM  Mum 
fi^.  The  tiffed  pMloiMphertf  wttbu  fliey  enMMted  ^m 
their  embassy,  WMIst  (hey  were  foi  Rome,  gave  the  Eomatf 
pedp)6  many  specimens  of  Oreeian^leaiti^  and  elotjtMtee, 
WfOt  Whiehtffi  then  they  bad  boMimaoqt^irte^.  Camea^ 
0^  exeeUed  in  the  vehemeht  atid  tapid,  CHtoItoil  in  tb« 
contect  and  elegant,  and  Diogenes  in  the  simple  and  modest 
kindofelo^^nco.  Cameadesparticidarly  attracted  Aeal^ 
fMtio«k  and  admiiMion  of  his  new  aaditdrs,  hf  the  Mbtl^ 
of  hfs  reasoning  and  the  fioeney  of  his  la»igtiage.  Before 
Oalba,  and  Gato  the  Censor,  be  harangtted>  wfft  gli'eat  tni^ 
ritfty  o^  thought  and  eopionsneti»s  ^t  diction,  in  praise  of 
jdstide.^  The  next  day,  to  estabMsh  his  doctrine  of  the 
uncertainty  of  hmuan  bnowfedge,  he  nndertool:  to  reftifo  aft 
Ul^  ftmner  al-gtimrats.    Many  were  eiq[>t97aled  by  lad  eIo« 

n):«eittiv.§(S2,^c    CicToscQ.  liv.o.  a    8uidfts. 
»  B.C.  214.  *Cie.  ib-cart. 

w  Plttt.  Vit.  Caton.    A.  Cell.  Noct.  At.  1.  ?».  c.  14.   AS^^tA.  Vw.  Hist. 
|.  iii.  c.  17.    Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
!*  Lactant.  Inst.  1. 1.  c.  H*    Quint.  loM.  h  jm.  c*  1.    Ok.  doLogf.  L  i. 
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C^AIf.  ?«|.]       ^NI>  THi?  NE.W  lACAMKy.  ft^^ 

s)u>^d  lo3e  tb^ir  military  dtimactermllie piirsuit of  Gr^-;^ 
ciw^  ^^lanimfb  fewmdeA  the  aeiuito  to  js^id  b^k  ^00  |dUii» 
I^pfc9r9^  without  furtbex  4^iay»  to  tbeir  own  acliools, 

FrpiathU  ipcMent^  of  wbicb  wo  shall  ^ftenrards  b^^- 
fuiiber.o^cii^u  to  ta](o  9otiPO>  it  Aofficimtly  ftppeors^  tibn^. 
C^meades  wM  an  epun^iit  omto^  wd  pliUosoph^.    ilo. 
obtained  such  high  jr^puta^qo  in  his  sehool,  that  oljher  phi-?; 
loiM>pbi$rs»  wbon  th^  had  dismissed  their  scholars^  £ko-« 
Qwiilly  Q^nie  to  heftr  bim.^^    In  uppUcation  to  study  he 
wan  indefatigable^    So  intons^ly  did  he  fix  bis  thoogto* 
ui^n  the  sul^ect.of  his  meditations,  that  even  at  weajs  Im- 
fr^nently  forgot  to  tM^^e  the  food  whieh  was  set  belbrfi  > 
bim*^    He  streanously  opqp^i^sed  the  Stoic  Chrysippus»  bt|t 
^as  always  ready  to  do  justice  to  bis  merit.  He  used  tp  say^  > 
tlM^t  if  tikre  were  no  Chrysippns  there  would  be  no  Cfuri- 
lieadey;  i^tin|ating,  that  he  derived  much  of  his  repotatioa 
^  «a  4J3put^^t  i^om  the  abiliti^  of  his  opponent    Hin 
ymce  was  remarkably  strongs  and  he  bad  such  a  habit  of. 
yfd^Tatio%  that  the  master  (k  the  gymnastic  e^^^cise^  in 
t}iepid)liQ|ield^  desired  lum  not  to  speak  so  1^^     inirstiinju 
h9  tequested  some  measure  to  regulate  his  voice;  to  whiiob 
thfk  master  very  judiciously  rq[>Ued>  you  hi^ve  a  measuc^,. 
the  number  of  your  hearer^.^    As  Cameades  grew  f^d,  hq , 
4ifiQ0vered  strong  apprehensions  of  dying ;  and  frequn^ntly , 
lajnented^  that  the  same  nature  which  had  composed  tl^> 
luman  fiame  could  dissolve  it«    He  paid  the  last  debt  to , 
nsAm^  iu  the  eighty-fifth/^  or^  according  to  Cieero^  w4 . 
Vsl^m^  Mft^imus^^  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  ago*  . 

,  It  was  the  doctrine  qf  the  Netw  Academyj^  th^  (;hd. 
mwmi  the  uuderstmidingi  and  the  imagipatiou,  frequently . 
^immm  9%»  md  therefore  c^i^not  be  infi^ble  judges,  of  v 
tnrtb }  imts  ^tf  from  the  impressions  which  we  perceive  t^ . 
|^<pi?Qd9^^  !W  the  nundi  by  means  of  the  ^^ens^^  we  infer . 
^I^eawices  ol*  tiuib>  or  probsbilities.  These  in^E^^«iQu« 
Cai«i^esf;4U^  He  ma^tajipue^di, 

ij^%%  they  do  not  always  correspond  to  the  real  nature  of 
things^  and  iB^t  ^lereis  no  infallible  method  ofdetei^nirimj^ 

/^Ihw  «^Ac.QilI.k.  o»e*  .V  hoc.  fit    ,. 

»  Cic  Ac.  Qn.  !•  iv.    S^i^tus  £nip« .^^y.  M^tji.  I  yii«  ^  IdQ.      .  t 
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Uftd  OP  THE  6M),   the   Mtmn-E^     '  f  1300K  til 

whdh'^tfs&y  are  %ne  or  feilse,  Aiid  ^onse^ently^tiiat  Hiey 
,  afford  no  feertain  <5rtteri(ra  of  trath.  Nererft^ess^  ^Hi  tcJ- 
spect  to'tfae  conduct  of  life/and  the  puxstdt  of  happinieas,* 
Cameades  held,  that  prbbable  appearances  are  a  j^^^^ieiit 
gidde;  because  it  is  mireasonable  not^o  allow  some  degr^ 
tif  credit  to  Hiose  witnesses  wbo  commonly  give  a  tnie  re- 
port. •  Probabilities  he  divided  into 'three  clasi^s ;  Simple^ 
Uncontradicted,  and,' Confirmed  by  acctirateexaminal&iii.; 
The  lowest  degree  of  probability  takes  place,  where^'the 
mind;att  the  casual  occurrence  of  any  single  image/pei^ 
ceiresin  it  noting  contrary  to  truth  and  nature ;  the  soconff 
degree  of  probability  arises,  when, '  contemplating  tmy  ob^' 
ject'in  connexion  with  alMhe  circumstances  associated 
wife  it,  we  discover  no  appearance  of  inconsistency,  or  ^•'^ 
cMgruity,  to  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  our^ienises  have  giyen 
a  false  report;  as;  when  we  cbnclude,  from  comparing^e 
image  of  any  individual  man  witli  our  remembran^ce  of  ttuint 
man,  that  he  is  ihe  person  we  supposed  him  to  be.'  UMi 
highest  degree  of  probability  is  produced,  when,  afl;6r  th 
accurate  examination'  of  every  circumstance,  wlm^  might 
be  supposed  to  create  uncertainty,  we  axe  able  *0  discovs&r 
no '  £3dlacy  in  tihe  report  of  our  senses.  The  judgm^i^  aijisK*- 
jng  from  this  operation  of  4he  mind  are,  according  to  Ale 
doctrine  of  the  New  Acadeiny,  not  science,  but'opu^w^ 
WMch  is  all  the  laiowledge  tl^t  the  human  mind  te  eapaM# 

of  attaining.' '  ^  ■ " ^        -^  i      ,','.. 

This  doictrine^fCarneades,  concerning  truth,  may^serve^ 
to  shew,  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  an  8^e«ti«% 
which  h€|s  been  advanced  respectiiig  this  ^ilosophfei?  ^nd 
his  sect,-83  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be'  certain,  thi^ 
things  \vhich  are  ^qual*  or  similar  to  the  same  tbitig^  urtf 
^qi^al  or  similar  to  one  another.  Hey  did  Bot>  i^rObabl^' 
deny  this  axiom  considered  astaia,b8tract  truth  9  Imtmmelyf 
maMtaihed,  thatln'its  applicatioA  to  aay  partion^Mfewe, 
tomduncertainty  must  arise;  fft>m'our*impei^tfcno?^le4§f^ 
of  the  tMngs  wMch  are  brou^  into  oompaiison4:So  <te^»| 
is  impossible  to'  prove  the  absolute  equaKty  of  ji|Ay^(tl^ 
things  to  a  third,  or  to  one  another.  It  appears,  moreover^ 
that  the  chief  poiiit  of  difference  betweeii  Arcesilaps  alkd 
Carneades,  or  between  the  Middle  and  the  New  Acad^y, 
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mM,  HUH  flM>  Ittttev  teagU:  ii#  4oetriM  of  tmootteMy^ilt 
faM  escceplknmbk  tenm  Hmm  .tiia  finrmer.  AfCMilaM^ 
AMiHgb  hui  e«ni6s%  deai«e  ef  OTertmsiDg^  a«ll  othet  Mdttf^ 
•^▼B  kis  opponents  socae  pretence  for  cfaarging  yM  witk 
haTJug  mdennined  the  whole  focmdatioii  of  nofals:  Cw* 
Beades,  by  Jea,riag  the  humaii  anderstaiidiAg  in  poMesj^lM 
of  pmfeafeilit J,  affotded  suflk^nt  scope  fot  the  lu^  of 
pmctical'  prmciples  of  conduct.  Arcesilavs  waa  ehieijf 
ebipiayied  in  opposfaig  the  doctrines  of  other  pialosopbersr 
i»  logic  and  pbysictf,  aad  paid  Kttle  attention  to  e^cs:' 
€anieades,  at  the  same  time  that  he  taugM  the  necesMty  of 
dhspeiiee  in  i^eculatiye  lesearcfces,  prescribed  ndes'fltf 
the  directi<m  of  life  and  manners.^ 

Otraeades^  as  Cicero^  has  idiled  at  huge,  strenooiisiif 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  gods ; 
t>tit  ^is  he  did^  adds  Cicero,  not  wiA  a  view  to  des^o^f 
die  beMef  of  superior  powers^  but  merely  to  prove  thai  tto 
th^Qgical  system  of  the  Stoical  school  was  itndatisfoctofy. 
He  wias  likewise  earnestly  desirous  of  refuting  fteir  ^k>o* 
trine  concerning  fkte.^  On  this  subject>  be  ajMumed^  on* 
t&e  ground  of  e^tperience,  the  existence  of  a  self-detei^ 
mining  power  in  man,  and  hence  tnfened  that  aH  tilings 
did  not  happen,  as  the  Stoics  mamtaiiied,  in  a  necessary 
derie&  of  causes  and  effects,  and  consequently,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  gods  to  predict  everts  dependent  on^  the 
will  of  man.  As  the  foundation  of  morals,  he  taug^  tfiatr 
the  ultimate  end  of  life  is  the  raj03Fment  of  those  ^mgs  to^ 
wards  which  vi^e  are  directed  by  tbe  principles  of  natore. 

Such  IS  the  general  idea  which  the  ancients  have  le£t  nii 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Cameades^  But,  aHer  all,  it 
most  be  owned,  that  his  real  t^siets  aa^  not  certainly  kuowm 
Eten  his  immediate  successor,  ClitoBMU>has,  coitfessed,  that 
M  vras  never  able  to  discover  th^a. 

€HMmachu6^  was  a  native  of  Cartfmge.  In  his  early 
years  lie  acquired  a  fondness  for  learning,  which  induced 
Mm  to  vi^it  Ghreece  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.    From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 

'  «♦  Nwnenius  ap.  Euseb.  1.  xiy.  c.  7,  8.    Ao^iwt.  I.e. 

«»  Be  Nal.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  18.    S^xt.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  ix.  §^  14d,  &c. 

«8  Cic.  de  Fato,  c.l4. 

w  Laert.  1.  iv.  §  67,  &c.    Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  I.  iv.  c  31, 32. 
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A%|i^s^f)i»irttaiahQd  Umtalf  to  Cai^iea4^«^;aiid  ieoi^^#.: 
Js^  di^iple  till  his  detitb^  when  he  became  his-^ooco^fi^ii^i 
i%|lie  Academic  d&ir.    He  studied  with  greot^  |iidu^][^t 
midoQi^e  himself  ma^ter  of  the  systems  of  the  oth^r,^cb/Oi0Jj^;i(* 
bpt  tpri^fessed  the  doctrine  of  suspension  of  s^sseoi^  a^  4t: 
hftd  beexi  taught  by  his  master.    Cicero  rel^es>  tii^t  h^^ 
wrote  fow  hondred  books  upon  philosophical  subjeji^ts^  >  A6 
anad^anc«^.age»  he  was  seized  witii  a  lethafrgy.    B^Oh 
yering  in  some  measure  the  use  of  his  facuUies^  he  said^^ 
'^  The  love  of  life  ^all  deceive  me  no  longer,"  and  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself.    He  entered  upon  tiie  office 
of  preceptor  in  the  Academy  immediately  after  the  death 
of  ,Cameades,  and  held  it  thirty  years,  that  is,  till  the  hun- 
dred and  seventieth  Olympiad.®^    According  to  Cicero,  he 
^Ught,  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  those  reports  which  we  receive  from  the 
senses,  and  that  therefore  a  wise  man  will  either  wholly 
suspend  his  assent,  or  decline  giving  a  peremptory  opi- 
nion ;  but  that,  nevertheless,®^  men  are  strongly  impelled 
by  natuifb  to  follow  probability.     His  moral  doctrine^^  es- 
tablished a  natural  al^ance  between  pleasure  and  virtue.  ^ 
He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  rhetoric,  and  thought  that  no 
place  should  be  allowed  in  society  to  so  dangerous  an  art.^^  . 

Pkilo  of  Larissa,^  the  successor  of  Clitomachus,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  founder  of  a  fourth  Academy,  is  ce- 
lebrated by  Cicero  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  aqd  for 
the  elegance  of  his  manners.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  he 
took  refuge  at  Rome,  and  Cicero  attended  his  lectures.  He 
held,  that  truth  in  its  nature  is  comprehensible,  but  not  by 
the  huinan  faculties,  Charmidas,  the  companion  of  PJiilo, 
i^  celebrated  for  the  compass  and  fidelity  of  his  memory 
and  for  bis  moral  wisdom.^ 

The  last  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  school  in  Greece  Was[ 
Antiochm  of  Ascalon.^    He  attempted  to  reconcile  the' 

w  B.  a  100.  »  Sext.  Erap.  Pyrr.  I.i.  c.33. 

J"  Cic.  Tusc.  Q«.  L  V.  c.  30.  »»  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Bhet.  §^    Z 

'  «  Cic,  de  Oriif.  1.  iii.  c.  16.    Sext.  Emp.  Pynh.  1.  i.  c.  3^.  '  Pl'iitf  Vit. 
Vac.   Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  1.  xiii.  ep.  1. 1,  ix.  cjJ.  8.     Ac.  Qu.  l.iv.  c;4. 6.  7 

^  Tusc,  Qu.  I.  L  Plin.  HisC  mt  1.  x.  c.  16.    StobicuCSernj.  2t*i.  '  '*  \ 

«  Soxt,  Emp.  L  c.  Cic.  Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  c.  4, 22.  35.  4e3.  46.  Do  Eiri:  1"?. 
c*rS.5.     De  Nat  Deonlj.  c.T.    Plat.  I.  c.  j        '; 
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trittiA^^  <tf  ttie  Stdte^  wefje  tb  be  frand*  in  tkewtithigsf  ^ 
P]lalto:>'- Cicero  greatly  admired  his  eloqae&ce  and  l&d^ 
pd&t6tfe»8  of  his  mani^rs;  and  Laeidlas  took  Mm  as  Us 
cdmj^airiwei  into  Asia.  He  resigned  (he  Aoademic  ehair  In' 
fkef  lAindred  and  seventy-iifai  Olympiad.^  Aftet  Ms  tmi^, 
tll6  professors  of  the  Academic  philosophy  were  dispersed 
by  the  tnmnlts  of  war^  and  flie  school  itself  was  tran^ 
fi^dd  to  Rome.^ 


CHAP.  IX. 

OP  ARISTOTLB  AND  THB   PERIPATETIC   SfiOT. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  Aristotle  and  his  Philosophff*  . 

llSr  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  traced  the  rise  ana 
progress  of  the  Ionic  school,  from  Thalcs,  through  Socrates^ 
and  his  pupil  Plato,  into  the  several  forms  which  if^^-^ 
sumed  in  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Academy,  We  are 
next  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  another  principal  branch 
of  tliis  school,  the  Peripatetic  sect,  founded  by  Aristotle  ; 
a  philosopher,  whose  extensive  and  penetrating  genius  has 
entitled  him  to  immortal  fame,  and  whose  doctrines  have 
been  transmitted  through  various  chanut^b  to  the  present 
day^  and  have  been  surprisingly  interwoven  with  almost 
th(^  whole  circle  of  the  science^.  The  history  of  his  life 
and  opinions  will  require  a  nunute  and  impartial  di^scimsion. 

»*  B.  C.  80. 

,»*.Vidend.  Meurs.  de  Archont.  Ath.  1.  iii.  c.  9.  Potter*  Arcb.  I.  i,  c.  10. 
l.iy.20.  Atnoen.Lit.  t.vii.p.232.  t.  \iii.p.326.  Reimaii.  Hist  Ath.  c-  2^. 
§6.  c.  33.  ^5.  Cud  worth,  c.  iv.  §24.  Jons,  de  Scrip,  L  vu  c.  ill,  11.  Bayle. 
Fouchicr.  Diss.de  Phil.  Acad.  Par.  1692.  Huet  dc  la  Falblessc^  £itc. 
August  contr.  Acad.  Gassen  de  Log.  l..ii.  c.  4.  CarpKovii  Diss,  dc 
Critolao. 
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^tbld  t>0idec9jof  the  bay  of  Sitrfm^xi,  mhithiat  that  Htm 
tnteilEiAigect toPlrfifip'of  Macedon.    HisfattMrtras  a pb]M[ 
ai^aiiii  MMed  lliiiciolliaciias ;  his  HiotiMdr'a  aam^  waai^hffifl^ 
Hk^,  iFroin  the  place  of  his  birtti  he*  is  isalkd  fte  Stagy^ 
rite.    ^Aneietil  wtiters  are  geneiaJly  'agx^ed  'in  &uim^  tbd 
teie  of  bis  birth  m  the  first  year  of  the  ninety^-niiitiiOl^FVH 
pjad^?  *    He  veoeirod  the  finst  ludiiaeiitB  lof  learning  frionl 
Proxenus,  of  Atama  in  Mysia,  of  whom  he  always  i^taiaeA 
a  respectful  remembrance.    In  gratitude  for  the  care  which 
he  had  taken  of  his  early  edueation,  he  afterwards  honoared 
his  memory  with  a  statue^  instructed  his  son  Nicanor  in  tiud 
liberal  sciences,  and  adopted  him  as  his  heir>    At  the  age 
of  seventeen  Aristofle  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  him^ 
0cM  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato.^ 
The  UAcomnson  acnteness  of  his  apprehension,  andihis  inr 
4efatigable  industry,  sooii  attracted  the  attention  of  Plato^ 
and  obtained  his  applause.    Plato  used  to  call  him  flie 
Mind  of  the  School,  and  to  say,  when  he  was  absent,  ^'  Inr 
tellect  is  not  here/'    His  acquointance  with  books  was  el.*- 
tensive  and  accurate,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  coat- 
Oiseabridgm^^^opkiloBS,  and  die  nameixius  quotations 
which  are  found  in  his  works.    According  to  Strabo,^  he 
was  the  first  person  who  formed  a  library.    Aristode  con- 
tinued in  the  Academy  till  the  death  of  Plato,  that  is^  to 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.    After  the  death,  of  hh 
mafiter^  be  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which 
he  inscribed  an  epitaph  expressive  of  the  highest  respect, 
of  which  a  Latin  version  is  preserved :''' 

Oratas  Aristeleles  stmk  hoc  altans  Platoni,' 
Qaem  tarfoes  iiijusto  vel  celebrate  metaLS.f         •   ^ 

1  LiM.  1.  T.  §  1.  &e.    t^uidaiL    AinvaomiViU  AxmL  afmd'J^Mt^. 

»  Herod.  Polymn.  p.  265.    Pausan.  Eliac.  pi  462. 
»  Laert.    Dionys.  Hal.  Epist.  I.  ad  Ammaaum.  ,       . 

.   ;  ♦  B.  0. 364.  *  iaert    AmmoD.  Dion.  Hal.  ioc.  dt. 

.     »  PJiilopon,  do  Htto^  Eterii.  «  L.  xiji.  p.  608.  ^  Ammoo, 

f  To  Piatp'j  saeved  name  this  tomb  is  reai-'d, 

A  name^  Aris4oilckMigrever*dl  ' 

l^9t  hence,  ye  vulgar  herd !  tior  dare  to  staiii 
With  impious  praise  this  ever-haflow*d  fane. 
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Mdi  igttM  other  ptwA  e€  leHpect  for  iis  memotfi  iittih^ 
f0lffai  as  ^Bfe&sm  dte  to  tiie  improbable  tate  re^atied  hfi 
Aai0to(scaMKi/'  ^  a  <|Mn«l  betwieoa  itristoflo  afiod  Fifito^ 
^vvtloh  tormkuJxd  in  a  temporiuy  exckisioii  of  Aristotld 
ftotn-Ae  Academy,  and  ia  his  erection  of  a  ackooL  in  opt 
piiflitkni  to  Plalo  dnrii^^  his  life.  We  ind  no  proof  tiiat 
Asn^AxAe  instituted  a  new  system  of  philosophy  beft>re  tho 
dea^  of  Plato. 

'  It:  is  certwi,  lM>weirer,  that  whcsi  SpensippiiBy  npoo  Urn 
doaA  of  Ins  tuide,  succeeded  hmi  in  the  Acadeaty,  AriS'^ 
totiie  was  80  much  dietpleased,  tiiat  he  kilt  Aliieas^  and  piad 
a  irisit  to  Hermias^  ki^  of  the  Aitamenses,  who  had  beM 
Mb  fiieiid  and  fellow  disciple,  asd  who  reoeiTed  him  with 
evtry  expression  of  regard.^  Here  he  remainad  three  yeaorsi 
and  dttfitt^  Om  hiterTai  diligently  prosecuted  his  philoso* 
fbmA  rasearchoa.  At  th^  close  ii  this  t^rm  his  friend  Her^ 
adn*  wati  takeai  prisoner  by  Memnon,  a  Bbodiui,  and  soot 
lO'ArtaKerxes^  kaamg  of  Persia,  who  put  him  to  deaths  Upon 
this^  Arislotle  placed  a  statae  of  his  friend  in  the  temple 
«f  i>elpho6,vand,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  married. hhif 
«islAr,  whom  her  brother's  death  had  reduced  to  povesty 
ahd  «Kstarefts.^<^  Upon  the  death  of  Hermias  Aristotle  re- 
moved to  Mitylene/^  bat  from  what  inducement  does  oot  * 
i^i^pcaiL  ASmt  he  had  remamed  there  two  year«^  Philips 
Jdnp  of  Macedon,  having  heard  of  his  extraordiaary  abili- 
"ties  anA  merit,  made  cboioe  ol*  him  as  preceptor  to  hisi^oa 
AJbooBSiider,  and  wrote  him  the  following  letter  : 

**  PkiKp  Po  Arist^le,  wi*:eth  health: 

**  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  son,  and  that  I  am  thankful 
to  file  gods,  not  samuch  for  his  birth,  as  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  same  age  with  you;  for  if  you  will  undertake  the 
charge  of  his  education,  I  assure  myself  that  he  will  be- 
come worthy  of  his  fath^,  and  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
will  inherit/* 

Aristotle  accepted  the  cliarge ;  and  hi  the  second  year 

•  Euscb.  Prep.  I.  xr.  c.2.    Stiidas  in  Aristox.    jEiian.  I.  iH.  c.  19. 
»  Laert.  1.  c. 

»o  Strabo,  l.^iiii.  p.  610.    Euseb.  1.  c.    Conf.  Alhen.  1.  xv.  p.  694. 
>»  Strabo,  ib.    A.  6dL  L  U.  c.  3.    Plut.  de  Fort.  Alex.  t.  iir  p.  346. 
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df4he  baiidt^tf  amdnititb  (^aifiidedj^^  ^ed  AleifeaoM^it  m4s 
fA  bis  fifteMtk  ytear;  hb  t^dk  up  hi^  reddende  in  ^le  eikiiV 
^ Pkilip; '  He  Mi  hem  hlm^f  m&llimtmf^d,  i^^ 6iAf 
tti)tbe<dootriaes  of  the  i^chooid,  but  in  the  manners  of  ih^^ 
wotkl^  and  therefore  was  estcellmtly  qualified  Ibfr  tteeffii^^ 
(tf  ptef^epter  t^  the  youftg  jMln^e.  Accordingly  -#€l  fiurf 
tftat  he  execirtedilhis  trust  so  petfectiy  to  tfi»  saHlitfabtitm' 
of  nnijp  and  Olyiapia^  that  they  adlsiitted  himtothdrisu^ 
tire  confidence^  and  conferred  upon  him  many  acceptuble 
fdfcens  of  esteem.*^  Philip  allowed  him  no  small  share  ofi 
bifiuence  in  his  public  counsels ;  and  it  reflected  gteni* 
honour  upon  Aristotle,  tiiat  he  made  use  of  his  intefest^ 
with  this  prince,  rather  for  the  beneSfft  of  his  tiriends^isitad* 
ttie^ public,  than  for  his  own  emolument.^  At  his  interces- 
sion, ttie  town  of  Stagyra,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was 
xrH^ymlt,  and  the  inhabitants  were  restored  to  their  anciiM^ 
priTileges.  In  commemoration  of  tiieir  obligations  to  Hiiefr 
lellow-citilzen,  and  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  Us  tneiHll^ 
they  instituted  an  annual  Aristotelian  festival.^  Aiexandev 
entertained  such  an  affection  for  his  preceptor,  thai:  he  pi^> 
ftssed  himself  more  ind^>ted  to- him  than  to  Ms  farth^f 
deolating  thkt  Philip  had  only  given  him  Ufe,  but  tbat  A^s^ 
tiotle  had  taught  him  the  art  of  liymg  well.^*  He  is  said' 
Bot  only  to  have  instructed  his  pupil'  in  flie  principles  ^ 
ethios  and  policy,  but  also  to  have  conrmunicated  to  him 
ite  mdst  abstruse  and  concealed  doctrines  of  phitesopfay.' 
^But'i#  may  be  questioned,  whether  a  preceptor  who'  wai- 
himself  so 'Woil  trained  by  experience  in  the  prud^tM^ 
masiims  of  life,  wotild  think  of  conducting  a  youth,  wbo' 
was  destined  to  wield  a  sceptre,  tlirough  the  inkicate^ 
maz^s  of  metaphysics;  or  whether  a  pupil  of  AlexandeFr 
ent^prismg  spirit  would  be  able  to  bend  his  mind  to  sucb 
studies.  What  is  related  concerning  the  pains  ^w^ch  AritM^ 
totle  toolt  to  make  his  pupil  acquainted  with  Homei^  dnd 
tb  iuspire  him  with  a  love  of  his  writings,  is  much  fOf^et 
credible;  fat  he  certainly  could  n<»t  have  adopted  eLrdonf^ 
j«dic9^us  method  of  enriching  the  mtod  of  the  young  ptinciei$ 
with  noble  sentiments,  or  of  insplrhig  him  wU^  ambitioM^ 
distinguish^  himself  by  illustrious  actions^  .  ^r  - 

»2  B.C. 343.  "  Ammonias,  1. c.  »*Plutl.c.    Lae.i^J 

»*  Ammoniu8,;i.  c.  *•  Plut.  Alex.  t.  ii.  p.  346* 
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.JmmtikB^f  afi;^  the4taai  of  Pfaflipv  wUcH  h&^pebed 
if^riOi^  fiest  year  of  the  htinclred  and  eleventh  Oljrtnjpiad^^ 
AIe^aiMier>  whose  ambili<ms  spirit  could  not  beat  lo  be;. 
in^Joied  ^thia  the  limita  of  Us  paternal  kingdom,  foffmed 
tJ^  des%n  4>i  his  Asiatic  expedition.  It  is  not  improbable 
^a,t  Aristotle,  whOi  after  eightyears'  daily  intereourse^  muit 
l^^^  been  well  acqveonted  with  the  character  of  his  pupil, 
approi^ed  of  this  enterprise.  For  his  own  part,  however, 
he.  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure  to  the  pros- 
pect of  sharing  with  Alexazider  the  glory  of  conquest)  and 
therefore  determined  to  return  to  Athens.^^  His  nephew^ 
(iJalisthenes,  remained  with  the  hero^  and  accompanied  htoi 
i|i  his  exploits. 

After  Aristotle  had  left  his  pupil,  they  carried  tm  a 
inendly  correspondence,  in  'which  the  philosopher  pro- 
wled upon  Alexander  to  employ  his  increasing  po^;;;ier 
and  wealth  in  &e  service  of  philosophy,  by  furnishing  liim^ 
ii|ibc»  retirement,  with  the  means  of  enlai^ing  his  acquaint^ 
9ffi^  with  nature*  Alexander  accordingly  ^^  emptoyed  .se*^ 
veycal  thousand  persons  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
A^  to  collect  animals  of  various  kinds,  birds,  beasts,  afid 
fishas>  and  sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  froi^  tiie  informal 
lipU^  which  this  collection  afforded  him,  wrote  fifty  volumes^ 
OB  tiiie  history  of  animated  nature,  only  ten  of  which  arier 
i^w  extant.  Calisthenes,^  in  the  course  of  the  Asiatic 
e!^peditioi»>  incurred  the  displeasure  odf  Alexander,^  by  the 
freedom  with  which  he  censured  his  conduct;  the  aversiqti. 
was  by  a  natural  association  transferred  to  Aristotle ;  and 
from  that  time  a  mutual  alienation  and  jealousy  took  place 
between  the  philosopher  and  his  prince.  Ful  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  ^  that  their  attachment  was  ccm* 
Verted  into  a  settled  enmity,  which  at  length  led  them  ta 
foUQ^  deigns  against  each  other's  life. 

^.  Aristotle,  upon  his  return  to  Athens,  finding  ibe  Acar 
dapay,  jn  which  he  probably  intended  to  preside,  occupied 
bf  »iXienocmt;es,  resolved  to  acquire  the  iame  of  a  leader  in 
ij^^ij^phy,  by  founding  a  new  sect  in  opposition  to  tUe^ 
4^^fMii^mEi  and  teaching  h  system  of  doctrines  differentT 

"  B.C.  336.  "  Laert.  &c.  ^  Pttn.  Natl HIsrt.  I. tIIK  c.  1», 

*  Lacrt.  «  Q.Curtius,  l.Tiii.  C.6. 

^  Plut.  1.  c.^   Fatrii^i  J)iscusiuoDe«  Peripatetics,  BwL  1571. 
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^feb^'oi  w^  the  Xyceuift,^  agrbve  iii  the  sub!iTbs^of*A^&6iflr, 
^Whicli  lia^  hitherto  been  made  use  of  for  inilitarj^e^^sttr^^ 
Hfer^e,he  Ibeld  daSy  conversations  on  srttbjects  cX)fiiS<K^jiitt^ 
'^tli^tnose  who  attended  him,  walking  as  h^  discottrsetf; 
%libBce  his  followers  ^ere  called  Peripatefics.**^  ''    v   -•  I 

According  to  the  long  established  practice  of  jgMfrod^ 
pliers  among  the  Grecians,  Egyptians,  aiid  other*  i^^dibiid; 
^Aristotle  had  his  public  and  his  secret  doctrine,  tiie  iHriii^ 
of  which  he  called  The  Exoteric,  the  latter  the  Ac^daiii^^ 
or  Esoteric,  Hence,^  be  divided  hiis  auditors  iiitA'^ir 
classes,  to  one  of  which  he  taught  his  Exoteric  dbctSrinS^ 
discourrfini^  on  tlir  principal  subjects  of  logic,  xbeitfiic^ 
and  policy;  the  other  he  instructed  in  the-Acrbacmatic,  tir 
concealed  and  su]>tle  doctrine,  concerning  Being,  Natiat^t 
and  God.  IHh  more  abstruse  discourses  he  delivereidl^iir 
"the  moroing  to  hh  select  disciples,  whom  he  requiri|d''t& 
bave  been  previously  instructed  iii  l3he  elements  dP  ttaatf- 
irl^^  and  to  have  discovered  abilities  and  disj^odticlili 
suited  to  tin?  study  of  philosophy.  '         ^  '^  ^  - 

He  delivered  lectures  to  a  more  promiscuousr  alddUot^ 
ih  the  evening,  when  the  Lyceum  was  open  to  aU  i«toie 
men  without  distinction.  The  formed:  he  called  BM  IfbAil 
ing  Walk,  the  latter  Ms  Evening  Walk.  Both  werte  niff^ 
^Frequented.  '  '^^ 

■  Aristotle  continued  his  school  ib  the  Lyceum  Wdve 
year^^^  for  although  the  superiority  of  his  abilities  afit^fHd 
novelty  of  his  doctrines  created  him  many  rivals' infffeiic^ 
mies,  duriug  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  friendship  of  thai 
priuce  protected  him  from  insult.  But  after  Alexatidct^ 
death,  which  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  kaft 
fourteenth  Olympiad/*'  the  fire  of  jealousy  ^  whitb^lkd 
long  been  smothered,  burst  into  a  flame  of  pefsefttififelt;. 
Hjs  adversaries  instigated  Eurymedon,  a  priest,  ttraik^S 
him  of  holding  and  propagating  impious  tenets. '*Wftaf 
these  were  we  are  not  expressly  informed;  but  i<^s*1fiSl 
improbabla^^  that  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  concerningp/i^, 

«  Laert.  l?c.  Cicero  de  t)rat.  1.  iif.  c.  35.  QiiintiK  Inst.  Orati  l.ii^.  6^1. 
-«^L»drt.    Soidas  in  Lye.  >*  Laert    Cii?.  Ac.  Q. I.i.-c; 41  '    ^^• 

»•  A.  eellius,  J.  XX.  c.  4.  >»  Lftert.  1.  v.  §  6.  »  B.^; ttNT 

^  Athfeii.  1.  XV.  p.  097.    €ng.  contr.  Cels;  h  I.  p.^i  K  ii^  p.^.-    - ^ "" 
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|[)ig|l)^b9J?«W4rm4  i|#  a  de^obd  of  the  necessity  of  pray- 
&f^W^^  sacrifices,  and  mighlL  consequently  be  resented  as 
in^pa}  to  fbe  public  institations  of  religion.    This  would 
dQiibtie3S  be  thoug^ht,  on  the  part  of  tbe  priesthood,  a  suf- 
fiplefitjF^^d  of  accusation,  mi  would  be  admitted  by  the 
iadges  of  flie  Areopagus  as  a  valid  plea  for  treating  Mm  as 
Ik  49UQgerpns  man.    That  Aristotle  himself  was  apprchen- 
^y?  9.f  meeting  with  the  fate  of  Socrates,  appears  from  die 
T^im  which  he  gave  *^  his  friends  for  leaving  Athens,  *«1l 
aji^  uPt  wiUing/'  says  he,  "  to  ^ve  the  Athenians  an  oppor- 
litfUtjT  Pf  committing  a  second  offence  against  philosophy.** 
Jt  i^  certain,  that  he  retired,  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  to 
jCI^i^,  wher<^  he  remained  till  his  death.    He  left  Athens 
ip  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  OlynjL- 
jp^,^^  and  died  at  Chalcis  the  third  year  of  tbe  same  OI^hih 
Jfi^,  md  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.^  Many  idle  tales 
9x0  iielated  ^  concerning  the  manner  of  bis  death.    It  is 
most  likely  that  it  w^as  the  effect  of  premature  decay,  m  coi^ 
^uence  of  excessive  watchfUness   and  application  to 
study.    His  body  was  conveyed  to  Stagyra,  where  his  me- 
;pory  was  hopourecl  with  an  altar  and  a  tomb^ 
.    Aristotle  wa^  twice  married,  first  to  Pythias,  sifter  tQ  his 
friend  Hermias,  and  after  her  deatii  to  HerpiliSj  a  native  of 
.S^gQF^^    By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  sou  nam^d  Nico- 
jnachud,  to  whom  be    {^ddressed  his   Magna   Moraiia^ 
^f  Crrieater  Morals.'"    His  person  ^  was  slender,  he  had 
small  eye?  and  a  shrill*voice,  and  when  he  was  young  he- 
sitated in  his  speech.    H^  endeavoured  to  supply  the  dc^ 
fects  of  bis  natural  form  by  an  attention  to  dress,  and  com- 
monly appeared  in  a  cosjUy  habit,  with  his  beard  shaven, 
and  his  hair  cut,  and  with  nags  up<m  hi^^  iingers.     He  was 
subject  to  frequ^at  indispositions,  through  a  natural  weak- 
ness of  stomach;  but  he  corrected  the  infirmities  of  his 
constitution  by  a  temperate  regimen. 

Concerning  tbe jch^ctear  of  Aristojtle^  nojOiing  qm  be 
mope  tMHiinidictory  than  the  accounts  of  diff^ent  lirriter^. 

^  ^ iBKan. L iii.  c.  86.  <i B.C. 323.  nLaert 

•'A.  GdL  Lxiu.^6.  Jkifft  MorQv.  Cohort  ad  6nfic.>a4.  {k^. 

NaK.Oimtiiip.79.    Hesychins.    Soidas.    Fatir.  Bib^  Gt.  v.  iL  f^  168. 

•    *>l4Mrt  ■    •  .-..!.' 

»  U.  Cio.  ad.  AtOo.  I,  it.  Bp.  9-    GronoT.  Thca.  Gr«c.  i  ii«  Tjfk*  tth 
TOL.  I. '  3  L 
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Some  of  fiis*panegyristJ3,  not  contentei!  with  asciibing  td? 
^m  die  virtues  of  a  philosopheTj  or  rather,  perhaps  jealotis 
of  the  credit  which  heatheti  philosophy  might  acquire  frotii 
^o  illustrious  a  name,  have  ascribed  his  wisdom  to  Divinb 
revelation.  Jews  have  said,^  that  he  gained  his  philosophy 
in  Judca>  and  borrowed  his  moral  doctrine  from  Solomony 
imd  have  even  asserted,  Uiat  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israef, 
and  the  txibe  of  Benjamin.  Christians  have  assigned  hird 
a  place  amoDgst  thoae  who  were  supematuraDy  ordained 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Divine  revelationj*^  and  have  ac- 
knowledged themselves  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  their 
l^cquaintance  with  the  sublime  mysteries  of  religion**^ 
^Others,  who  have  confined  their  encomiums  within  the  li- 
mits of  probability,  have  said/^  that  Aristotle  was  an  illus- 
trious pattern  of  gratitude,  moderation^  and  the  love  of 
truth ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  general  praise,  have  re- 
ferred to  his  behaviour  to  his  preceptor,  his  friends,  and  his 
countrymen,  and  to  the  celebrated  apothegm,  which  has 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  him — Amiens  Plato,  amicus 
Socrates,  magis  tamen  arnica  Veritas;  "I  respect  Plato, 
and  I  respect  Socrates,  but  I  respect  Truth  still  mote,*' 

y^ioseph,  contr.  Aplon.  1.  i.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  I.  i.  /  Euseb.  Prep, H  ix, 

c.  5.    R.  Gedalias  in  Schalcheleth,  p.  103.  e<l  Te4  Bartolocsiiir'BitiiK. 

ISMib.  tip.  476.    Basttage  Hist.  de«r Jnia t  in. c.  7. §  14  FfMo*, m\h 

«40.  t^ii p«  162. .  r  ,.    !  ,> 

.     'v  It  is  said,  that  Aristotle  cried  out,  in  the  article  of  death,  (kusa  cau^ 

iarumr  miserere  9?iei— and  that  he  said  to  his  attendants,  that  itbmer  had 

well  said  the  gods  have  descended  upon  earth  for  the  sAlyatioil  of  miitiJ^ 

*lBni  these  are  unqaestionably  to  be  ranked  among  the  l^g  tales  «o  fMl" 

'tifUtf  pfoduced  in  the  ages  of  monkish  ignorance  aiwl  cied|ili^ :  ii^^ 

were  probably  invented  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  book  De  f^^niM, 

,  ^  ,  *'  Of  Uie  apple  which  Axistotle  held  in  his  hand  just  before  his  dpatlfiy 

and  with  the  smell  of  which  he  refreshed  himself,  whilst  he  discOtirsfed  to 

his  friends  concerning  the  Contempt  of  Bealh,  ahd  the  linmoH^ltyo^ihlb 

Soul  :**  a  book  which  Aristotle  bimseilf »  said  to faave^  diotatsd^n  hisildsixiwi- 

^iEtttSyln  order  to  riiew  that  wise  men  neednot  lament  their  exil  Aom  th^ 

iadgjuag  of  clay.   About  the  yeair  1200^  an  Hebrew  version  of  the  ji^abic 

^raji^latioii  fi:om  the  supposed  original  was  rendered  into  Latin  b};  Man- 

|c^c|,  son  oC  thQ  Emperor  Frederick  I.  Tid^  Fabric.  Bib.  Gt.  v.  ii.  p^  li^. 

"  ^  Etiseb.  Pr.  1.  x v.  c.  8.  '  ^  Ammonfiis;  Sic.  •  -^  *  ^l  ^  ^'-' 

*  Cael.  Rhodo^p.  ^nt. ,  I.  xviii.  e.  31.    JLaber.  de  Pomo^  ed  Losii. 

Gie«».  I7i06.    '•••'•  •    ,  -  ^ 
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W^.r:,W']  ?f  ABISTOTLE,  j^J 

^,j^^^U»r.tLi9^j,  thl?re  have  not  beenwautingr  writers 

ffjf0  WBi\e  represented  Aristotle  a^  the  most  infamous  of 

||ijp^  J^inga>  and  charged  him  with  every  kind  of  impiety 

gff^  YP9kednesSr    Many  of  the  calumnies  against  his  me- 

Jffim  which  hj^ve  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  douhtless 

ifi^iqat^  in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  rival  sects,  which 

Y^e, contemporaries  with  the  Peripatetic  school.    To  this 

gpi^ce  n^ay  be  fairly  referred  the  abuse  of  Timeeus  the 

Pr^rompnite,  who  says,*°  that  Aristotle,  when  he  was  a 

ji;^u^  mm,  after  wasting  his  patrimony  in  prodigality, 

^ly^iQU^d  a  shop  for  medicine  in  Athens ;  and  tliai  he  was  ^ 

j^^^^der  to  learning,  a  vile  parasite,  and  addicted  to  glut- 

loj^y  and  debauchery.    To  the  same  origin  we  may  ascribe 

i^e  inconsistent  and  absurd  cavils  which  have  been  raided 

j^;^st  his  reputation,  on  the  ground  of  Ms  attachment 

^  |{ennias,  and  the  honours  which  he  paid  to  his  nie- 

^ipry^  and  to  that  of  his  wife  Pythias,  ^^ 

^ifff,  without  regard  to  the  fictions  cither  of  caJumny  or 

^{jfiq^ric^  the  merit  of  Aristotle  be  wei^^hcd  in  the  equal 

^^^ce  of  historical  truth,  it  will  perhaps  be  founds  that 

^^jiher  were  his  virtues  of  that  exalted  kind  which  com- 

m^d  £|dmirajdon,  nor  his  fiptults  so  highly  criminal  as  not 

to  admit  of  some  apology.    He  may,  perhaps^  be  justly 

,4^1^^^  {qx  having  taught  hi^  pupil  Ale^^nder  princjigles 

i^moials  and  policy,  which  were  accojKnmodated.  to.thp 

liiikiBers  of  a  court,  and  which  might  easily  be  lendeKd 

subservient  to  his  ambitious  views.    And  it  cannot  be 

(doubted,  that  his  philosophical  doctrines  concerning  faa- 

tiivOfWere  not  favourable  to  the  public  forms  of  religion. 

Btttneitlier  his  doctrine  nor  his  life  afford  sufficient  grpji^ 

^^  cC)!eidemning  him  as  an  advocate  for  immorality  .(Nrim- 

#fe'  -.-  ...   "■' 

oj  i^J^.^rit?^^  thefe  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  is  en-» 

MOfiA  riP;  T  the  praise  of .  deep  erudition.    At  the  same  time  it 

maatibi&  o^ft^ned^.that  he  is  frequently  deserving  ojf  censurp^ 

foi*  tjMhg  a  partial  and  unfair  representation  of  the  opi- 

jbicms  of  his  predecessors  in  philosophy,  that  he  might  tiie 

j^pref^^asily  refute  them ;  and  that  he  seems  to  hav^  made  it 

^e  principal  pbjeQiof'  his  extensive  reading,  to  deprepiat^ 

^Suidas.    .^theo.  I.  \ni.  p.  354.    Euseb.  Prop.  I.  c^ 
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^  or  AfttStOTLE.  [pOtm^lsts 

the  wisdom  of  all  preccdlhg  &g^s.  In  ^boit,  wlitbfiiit  ^x)iUl 
of  genius  we  rank  AristOtfe  hi  th^  fest  ilate  <tf  iheilj  iqIA 
whilst  we  ascribe  to  hiitt  eVerjr  attaihnieBt  WKich,  atlM 
penod  in  which  he  lived,  ind€(ftU:igable  indtistryUBitedtnait 
iitiperior  abilities  coold  reach,  we  must  add,  th«t  hi*  u^j^tl^ 
tatioB  in  philosophy  is  in  some  m^^urd  larnidied  lly  lal  166 
daring  spirit  of  contradiction  and  innovation;  andin^<ir- 
rals^  by  an  artful  conformity  to  the  manners  of  the  age  lEi 
which  he  lived, 

A  large  cataJogue  of  the  writings  of  Aristotte  i^  giwea  ty 
Laertius^  Fabricius,  and  others,  from  which  it  appeots,  Hm 
he  wrote  many  hooks  besides  those  Which  have  been  trand^ 
mitted  to  the  present  titnes.  Few  of  his  w6rks  were  madlb 
pablit;  during  his  life,  and  it  was  not  long  after  bis  d6ath  be- 
fore spurious  productions  were  mixed  with  his  genuine  writ- 
ings, so  that  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  (hem.  Thoiije 
which  are  at  present  generally  received  under  hii^  imnie, 
may  be  classed  under  the  several  heads  of  Logle,  Pt^i*, 
Metaphysics^  Mathematics,  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poesy*- 

The  Logical  writings  of  Aristotle  ate  the  "  Categories/' 
attributed  by  some  to  Archytas,  a  Pythagorean;  "Of  tfie 
Explanation  of  Nouns  and  Vetbs,*'  a  tvork  which  63L{>khks 
the  philosophical  principles  of  grammar ;  **  Analytics,**lii- 
cluding  the  whole  doctrine  of  syllogism  and  demon^tation; 
eight  books  of  ''  Topics,*'  or  common  places,  from  whith 
probable  arguments  are  to  be  drawn;  tod,  "  Sophistfc 
Arguments/'  einimcTating  the  several  species  of  fjilse  rea- 
soning. These  logical  pieces  are  usually  published  ki^4»He 
volume  under  the  general  title  of  the  Organe^  of  Aristotle. 
His  PA?/rif  a?  writings  are,  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  l^ature," 
explaining  the  principles  and  properties  6f  naturarbodi^:; 
"  On  the  Heavens ;''  "  On  the  Production  and  Dissdlidfllta 
of  Natural  Bodies,"  *'  On  Meteors;''  "  Of  AnimaJ  liiftf;*' 
*' Physical  Miscellanies;*  "  On  the  Natural  Hi«tory-of 
Animals;"  '*  On  the  Anatomy  of  Ahimals;"  ''  On  Plante;*' 
''  On  Colours;**  **  On  Sound;"  "  A  Collection  of  Woha«r- 
iul  Pacts ;"  ^*  Against  the  Doctrine  of  !&enophanes,  Zeno, 
and  ,Gorffias;"  "On  the  Winds;'*  "On  Physiognomy," 
and,  "  Miscellaneous  Problems."  Tlie  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  are  cont^ed  in  fourteen  books.  Unde^ttie  head 
of  Mathematics  are  included  a  ^'  Book  of  Questions  in 
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mm^iai^.]  t  cur  MtwroffLE.  jMSIf 

tefec|i«fcWr  andnfiolller  «H9ii  ||^iny#ft$tyifiMgjT;jiff^ 
nk  dodriM  of  EiUi»  k^imtaAmik^tta^hp^lk^  ^^^^ 

fiiid<imii8/' asciibed  by  soim  to  Th0o)[diTMtii0;^.af  )^k 

^OiiVitt«eaiidVicef  tirti  ^0»Booftomtoffr  a«diek^ 

^<>Oii  Gdverimeiit"    Be  tiMts  ib  tbvee  diitiBbctrboc^ 

^  On  ttie  Alt  of  Bhetoric/'  and  in  aaotber ''  Oa  the  Art'fff 

Jfot^:^  -■  .         .  ^      ^..:  , 

The  works  of  Aristotle^  together  with  his  UbrtpfyK.pai9a^ 

yfety  early  tihrotigh  hasardf«>  wliteli  haTe-r«adel^d  ll^«  wb- 

ject  of  cr^cal  in^iiiry,  how  far  flie  prefi^al;  irotiaaes-t^liip^ 

iearlik  name  a^  geiviine.^  Ariatofle  left  his  own  writing^t 

fogether  with  his  library^  to  his  successor^  Theopb]:astifd» 

who  doabdess  knew  their  valae^    Theojihrastas^  at  hi^ 

-deafli^  beqneaHied  all  Us  books  to  Neleas^  of  Scep^. 

Some  of  them  were  stdd  to  Ptolemy  Philadel{riias^  antt 

shared  tiiid  fttte  Of  the  Aleiiandrian  library.    The  h^ii^i^ 

Neieai^,  in  ordbr  to  secure  the  rest  from  bting  seiaed  t^ 

^  kings  oi  Pei^amas^  nkider  whose  jorisdictkti  ^  to^yn 

*0f  Scepsis  was^  and  Who  were  iadostrioasly  ooUec^^qg  a 

library; buried  th^n in  a  subterraneous  cav6ra>  -wlmeiUmf 

•lay  an  hundred  and  thirty  years>  and  suffered  mui^  ii^oiy^ 

"Vhey  Were^  after  tius^  sold  to  ApelUco,  a  Taiaoy  a  fp^t 

collector  of  books>  who  was  paitieularbf  attached,  tpti^ 

-jPeripatetic  pUI(^ophy.    Finding  the  manuscripts  fairj|«u:€4 

by  thnfe>  he  had  them  transctibed^and>  with  injndjic^o^la* 

^strjr,  supplied^  from  his  own  conjectures^  and  those  of  JUus 

^loopyists^  such  passages  as  were  become  illegible.  /It<is 

"^possftble  to  say^  how  many  corruptions  wese  by^fl^ 

m^um'introdticed  into  tlie  text    After  the  Jteatfa  of  A^il- 

,  4ieo/SyUa^  at  the  taking  of  Athens^  in  the  fourth  :y^  0f 

ti^  'faundted  and  seventy^Oftrd  Olympiad^^  seized  bi$  41- 

*:btaiy,  and  ordi^red  It  to  be  conteyed  to  Rome.  iHe^e  Tf* 

"  ramiio;  *^  gtamtnarian,  obtaining  permission  fo  make  me  of 

'  ,tfte  nmnascripts  of  Aristotte,  employed  ignoftot  aiMWi- 

•  einses  to  4ake  co^fnes  of  tli^n^  which  ke  suffered  to  pa^s  out 

<  >of  kis  hands  wiaK>ut  proper  correction*    These  em»«  kare 

^^  ^    ^*  of  the  eni^  works  of  Aristotle,  tfiQ  most  valuable  editions  are  those 
'  of'CaSaubton,  Ltigdi  1590.  1646.  and  Dii  Val,  V^t'.  I(^.  1654'.   ^'^  '*'' 

''•  '^  Fiibrfdi  Bfb.  GrU^,  y. «:  p:  T09,  kc.  sr?^  t. \m.  piiw^^fcit. 
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%x^mTi3mt't^)^f^Ti  ow».  floigeotui^i.  mto  IJii^  original  teq^^ 
!Cos  l^ift  wQ,il9u^t^>  tlkfi^  tb^r^.is  reaaoa  tgt,bjsliey^;4^f^ 
fho^'Wciwt  arrangeinevi  of  th^  bpoksf  1^  b^o  di^b^ 
jQrth^t  it  i3  iiow  become  impossible  4oxedtf^ih^/tO|iI]^ 
Oriewna.ord^r*  .     .  •  :^.'     ■  -i?.=  r^j.^r 

;  :¥V(mi  tiieso  circmnstancas^  many  eirorg  xqu$I;  l^ye  i:prg{^ 
iiijk^jtbe  "wnitogs  of  Arktotle.  But,  besidaa  these jBfQji^^ 
^^m^^^  of  obscurity^  there  are  others,  arising  fr^ip.  thg 
i^ktHlie  «Ad  scope  of  bis  philosophy,,  and  ihe  peciiluiiity;  ^ 
.^./^KcliQn,  which  ^t  will  be  necessary  p^^cnl^^y  to  ^^r 
jmki    .  •.   ,  ..,<,•  .'.. 

.<;  Jlf^^of  Jhe  sii|](jects.on  which  Aruptotle  treats  are  in  thf 
bi^QiM;  A^gr^ae  abstruse/  and  difficult  to  be  con^prehepded^ 
^liVie^raal  ideM  of  e;iistmce^  a^ibutes,  and  relations^  ^ 
pAr^fed  firom  .real  being;  modes  of  reasoning  considered 
Kb^i^raot^Jy;  metaphysical  disifaisitiaKis  coK^s^oiing,  91^ 
^,  ^nind^  and  Dimity ;  explsmations  of  nature,  deduced^fiifiiQ^ 
coHS^ture  rather  Ohm  experience ;  vague  and  indetern^r 
lliM^^otk>n^,  which  were  probably  never  clearly  concfiive^ 
by  the  apfhorhiiiiself;  and  subtle  distinctions»mei!9lyiV^ 
]M^  ma  the  mateiials  which  chiefly  fill  up  the,  volumina^ 
yptitjpgfii  of  Aristotle*  ,       ,,,> 

?  ^X^  obseiurUy  necessarily  aming  |rom  ttia  na^ 
0til|J90ts  i^i^bich  the  Stagyrite  discusses^is^gpreatly  in^ic^frs^ 
tQT  thertntupiQer  in  wbkh  he  treats  them*  Axdus  Gelling  ^ 
lates,^  that,  when  Alexander  complained  to  Aristofl^^t^s^jt 
^,hi^  divulged,  in  Ua. writings,  his  Esotojc  dqc^;irine8> 
A^t^tle  Implied,  that  these  doctrines  were  pabli^^4l>  ^Wl 
9ot;]mb}ished;  since  what  he  had  written  upon  thes^  ^1^ 
jiicte  wfis  inteUigible  onlf  to  such  as  had  been  his  h^W^I^ 
aihestcfry  wiU be eas^y  crf^ited  by  those  whp  ^e (Kwv^ 
wntiiivi^  Ms  WQrks4  Iff o  writer  evi^r  affpi^d.  morfioftm 
Quenfcexamples  CjC  <liQ poeifa ma^im,        ,i  i(*   ...loi^mm 

•  Brevis  esse  laboro,    . 


Obscurus  fio ■.    '  ,  '    "^ 


a 1  strive  to  be  concise ;  ^ 


I  prove  obflcare. 
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i^^()^»ililh^  tbW  known;  whicb  have  dftbar  nmmeA 
ii^Kyrk^ipMined,  or  may  easOy  haf  e  esbafied  itei^Md^^ 
y^(^.  Sotti^e^ebnesbeniedtesibse  of  differ 
j^t^^&e  same  idea,  and  at  other  times  amiexes  diff^r§iil 
lA^'fo'ftesameteAa.  It  is  not  an  nncommon  practit^ 
with  him  to  use  new  words  jn  an  artificial  and  tetitiil^td 
itt^^,  wUcb,  nevettheless,  he  does  not  clearly  define;  His 
trid^dns  are  frequently  so  abrupt,  or  his  progt^»s^>fh>tti 
W^^i^i»es  to  his  concludions  so  rapid,  that  it  is  extvem^ 
teflUMf  for  the  reader  to  percetfe  the  train  of  fais^tea^M^ 
m};.  '  QRirdugh  artifice,  negligence^  or  a  change  Of 'Opiaiot^ 
many  contradictions  occur,  which  the  ingenuity  of  critidiBtil 
Wteiiever  yet  been  able  to  reconcile.  His  genera!  pri^o- 
fitei^s  ate^quently  obscure  for  Want  of  examples ;  aitd 
^Bf  his  eji^amples  iJiemselyes,  when  he  condesceMls  to4nL 
df^^duee  them,  are  often  as  incomprehensible  as  the  doetrtfte 
lliey  s^e  nitended  to  elucidate.  Mathematical  ideas>  With 
¥Mtb1[^  was  exceedingly  conversant,  he  sometimes  ap^Iies^ 
ttf^is/Mbjects  to  which  ftiey  have  no  natural  tektion,  ^6tM  thu^ 
^eumbers>  with  artificial  difficulties,  disquisitfoi^  wMch 
leNer  in  (bemselves  sufficiently  obscure.  Lastiy,  In  q^ielin^ 
W^^iiiions  of  former  philosophers,  whether  to  examib^ 
confirm,  or  confute  them,  he  takes  so  little  care*  to  ifi^A 
Ape  tfaiiisftion  from  their  words  to  his  own,,  tfiat  the  ixdaliSer 
fe'lgrequentiy  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  ikriitdi^^ld 
giViti^  his  own  opinion^  or  reporting  fhatof  s^mcf  <^^|>Iii^ 
teSApier.  •  •     .-■    :      :    ".  -  -.^.-l 

^*  ft  will  Serve  to  account^  in  some  measure,  Ibr  the'^btsctt^ 
ittf  of  Aristotle's  writings,  if  the  leadilng  design^  Witil^t^M^ 
m%)rmed  his  system  of  philosophy,  be  eonside^v'^Tbtd^ 
<iilt1^1it^  doubt,  tiiat  an  ambitious  dei^ire  of  ^dL^tiHgtiidh^. 
Wk^Miastlf  above  alt  other  philosopl^rs,  induced  him'lli 
Wloftie  Ae  founder  of  a  new  sect ;  and  l&at  for  thc^  mke^a 
increasing  the  lustre  of  his  o\M  system,  he  p($tdi&*^mydS 
every  expedient  to  eclipse  that  of  others.  His  object  was, 
to  erect  his  own  edifice  upon  the  ruin  of  every  other  struc- 
ture. As  Lord  Bacon  has  finely  remarked,^  ^^  tike  a  TuA- 
ish  despot,  he  thought  he  could  not  reign  s^ure^  japli^^l 

« jDe  Augment.  Scient*).  iii,  c«:4«  ..  < 
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Mm-hr^hmok  vats^al^xtJ*    Jam^Tiitittfi  laAn*  JM  Tirol  ili  ifcnn 
^  jrea^ty>  and  detonohiiiig  to  oppose  103  ^ew  pU^lfMKiltlf 

IS«Wff^^;^  wceit^inpriociplss  ^  thBW  <W9wM»N«» 

^^Hifiiigi}  ii4ue|ic€s  np<m  Wa  pli^qsppby*  ^^W*  1^  ftwii^l 

gf.}^  ^;  a^  that,  ^t^ijirwKis,  w}iw/?4p  w^j5bK^?i^I»(l^ 
Ofipt^K  ta  Al^x^pder,  h^  liadocoasioii  tQ  sw^Mfi^^ 
S|A)G(Si9|^ir.to  ^foHiles  of  tb^  ^mlaAt■^^^tk^,9m^UkmM 
«fcp  ir^Mwg  piTOw  whom  ^  w*i  tc^  ^>^iiW9^ 
|i|it«!^l|e  the  fiwjciftil  repufelfc  «tf  ?l^^  ^  ^^^9i)tDif 
jiWraijtecOf  Socr^s  too  ooQfi]^  £(n:  hisj^p^^f^^^>^Oi^ 
iitrpaMa  sjri^m  of  o^cb  for  bi<n8^>  ix^o^^ 
fy^  ^o^m  Iwr  Ibe  a^jpiiiAg  mw»  of  ^cpia^i^ j^ii^  hii 

^ipiwe  jepybi  are  aot,  h&wer^r,  ji|faii<i^i^fjg^^j|»- 

PUPiqiinpiof^  Wwd  y^^^icin  lew  ^ii^t^uij^x^^j^ 
jfdutii/aii]r»  i^  ooi^^o^ipt  of  better  gm4^s^M  ^^stel  Ite  iA*«r 
4git«#«fi^p)uy^^t^]^y  as  ^  t^^bc^t  «^IMiOf  biWHtH>»Wi^ 
9i^mig^  w^.^e  of  opinioii.tM;  til^  wi»ti|Biff  ^i  ^tmjrif^ 
aophdr  abound  with  trifles^  and  are  in  some  fdaoe^iplciadQ^ 
:«#hBQ9^^etjrabte«^i^l|riiy^  we^aiie^eitbdes^jpfKi^ 
jivH^itlai^.i^aBy.parts  of  his  y^lwEmopu^  r€^paj|»3  4i«^^ 

4i9MUi6a  on  ibetoiic  md  poelq^.har1e^p^b9p^  is^io^Niif^^ 
llMilftQdlippl^  j^^iatoiidb 

%it|ijLft^A<«a  pariaeidaf»fw^^9f^i(|0ty  4ie4i«^ 

,#|tipiat  bKawhes^vJii^bwi^     SHpff^^rt^col,  wMOIrbc^fibfet 

JQUibt  (be  JmI  Jijcad  avo^in^fliid^d  Jaa^pctpwes  coBK^^pmiR 

|ia  9jntewt  of  jEtkicA  and  l^a^M^.  ,  ^  .  ^^  ^  ,  j  >H.a  * 

■5    -'  «    J<*< 
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Wmftoto  ditePMMltgaitteti.    BiateirtiM  eftMMii*  optrilMtf 

lNM«!^,searilliW  After  Iri^  flhjfllo* 

mk».^r^tmtm^iiime  IdnAs  j^  Hotnoftyiiiam,  wl^re 

liw^iitlj  ^tfrmti^ftjmly  whttre  tiie  gaeaaMgf  og<h(»<'wrorJt  aud'tlM 
mtMMM  ^Hm  iSvoBig  cutedAe;  and  ¥wfaafiMtt§,  ^Amn 
Hm^ym^  >oidy  tttrtetf  iff  (mm  m  tertmiMtioiii  Tbr  Veil{»ik 
ti<e^yidi)igytwi  ftdtorf  to  tlnMM^  wUibiraMy  eiifodiaatit^ 
tt^MHteH^f  tfMloglMi  tefiMy  wiiem  ibe  same  ^opi  b«bNig« 
tii'#M  lliiBg  piAiirtiiyv  ft^d*  to  tuiother  aedottdloiljr  md  bm 
jpotepM^.  TPi^almpMniaeAtliedGk^triMofFredt^^ 
^fff'gM^  ;«iodes:  df  inrodteaMay.  AiAitoite  hafia^  Ml 
Ifiiiiiit^  #11  Ihfe^  Ba>r)ac*»  Por^iyiy  wwte  ag  Bitiododlfatti  4a 
M  ili««M  ^^viiieli  be  tieatsi  o£  A^  fiye  pMiicaMei^  Bn* 
maB,9pe(Ae8,  Bf&venee^  Praperty^  and  Accident  * 

^^^i&ti^^iafMMk  aii&  feitocad  to  leu  deuiaM,  irkkdi  afa 
Mtai>0ate||ttiaa50ir  PredfeamralB.  a^ttsel  aiiifc^  1.  HiA^ 
»Mfaafe^;^^iiiuakJii  citter  j^rimorsr,  aead  caa  AdMier'be'pTOdii' 
ifnUA^y  MiD^teimmA^ia,  any  ott^  aaiijeel;  orsaooadiiTl 
}^MnmatKl»iB£ yrjaiai y  aoba&iio^s,  as  giCiieraiOf  i|iautim 
fct^HjaiMtiVcaiiUimad  wr  ifiscrete;  wUchtasnaeavtat^ 
Iftac^dittaiaiiQBtea  ^iaga^  aqnal  or  utteqaal.  9i  BefartiinH 
ilhb|^«|MBta0  flta'inafiBiar' » j^kb  one  tlmg  is  afi|ated«lo^ 
iMMdy^eOi^.  4.  l^oaMly, by  whndi a  tbiitg idsidil to iM 
mUt  a^ilbi»r  di  Aetioit>  sigiiifyi&f  <be  motioahef  tie  agent 
«icjp^)fwiai^8ijpdiy^  7;^lK^%eM^ 

dMatiiig^  tiiMv  8.  Wh^^  dendting  pkN^.  ;9i  SiMattiill 
fatywiirfiiy  Ifco^i&tbmai  oitcmaataiice  of  local  fetoitioii^  'lO'. 
flNMt^JMpfMiii^ibeettlenial  e^  ofbeiaglMMl^ 

M^n^tdttrto  M|»plyttite  deftatoftdi#s  oi<Ma  sMang^i* 
m$a^.'0m' ^(Mam  genaidl^  IteiAs  weee  aiAefmirda  wNadi 
QfffdsptiMM^  Pl?icK^>  Coincidence/  Motion^  imd  Poaseadoik 
Ibuiliytiag^abataac^  aU  the  ce&tegmes^  and  their  0nppl»- 

»  « JUert  L  y.  §  28,  &c.  ^*  Arisfot  de  Categ.  c.i.  t.  f.  'Op.  p,  4. 

'  «  Dt  Categ.  c.  10. 
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«99  ^K»<^«iir«Pti»E-  [Eft^Wtit 

cident^  *  >*       vlvit  ad 

4^f)i9yAi«^feaa  acho€tl>  m  v^ok  tb^^^  mmb^r  tea  ym^  ^ 

WlE^t^i  by  Ari^ytoB  <iC  TmBBtam..  .  J^nivbim^lSII^^fpi^f 
J^»bj^r€!P«AVi9d  il>  vrbea  be  Q0Ni^#nNi4>witb^W  ia  It^rHiml 
firpm  Plato  it  wouU  of  course  pfiai^t^<Afifi|K>ll^..t ,  m.^v.^^ 
ff  O/fTo«iM^4ff0  formed  eiiimckti¥eK4'opiM 
te^Qft^mwbuA^wiollung'is  9iSamfA  w  4tMed^^  uJK^^vgt 
fiKfpppf»tioii  Qomds^  of  ft.  Sttl^t»  a  Pi^4iQ«^>.wd.^fQ<i|| 
piAfk}  <  i^^esifNEewseft  ibe  tUiig ,  coiic^iiuQg  ^v^bkli  the^  ^iMm? 
4iM|i#tiiAade>  the  aooMent  wtooh  ia  aafiertad  m  3ur^4i^ii|t4 

^positions,  of  which  the  two  fonaer  are  the  PlrenUseB,  aiid 
tiie  thud  the  CoHoIvfldon^  and  im  lAA^  three  terms  are  w%t 

4^e  Minor,  and  the  Middle  Term.  The  PitDdieate^  jofntfM 
O^iickision  te  Neall^  tbe  Major  Tmn^  Ite  Mb^t  4he 
Minor;  and  both  together  tbe  £x:tremes.  The  Middle  l>tf  lUr 
is  tbat  which  is  introduced  to  shefw.tbe^cfmiQxiw  bdween 
the  Major  and  Miner^  and  thus  bring  out  tb#  conclusion* 
The  Matter  of  a  Syllogism  is  the  proposition  of  whidb  it 
consists ;  the  Form  is  ^e  framing  and  ^s{k>sing  these  ac« 
Cfimimg t9  Figuve  and  Mode.  Figaie  is  tbe^orop^ 4iffi^ 
sition  of  tte  Middle  Tern.  Mode  is  the  anangiwnit  ^ 
fllie  pn)pdsitions  according  to  quantity  and  qmdity  ;  'thM^ 
as  they  are  universal  or  particular,  affirmative  ot  negativ^l^ 
Tiie  figures  of  SyHogisms  aw  tivee-r^  in  tbe  First,  the  mid-: 
die  term,  is  the  subject  of  the  mi^  j^positipn,  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor.  It  contain^  fynt  mod^  which  »m 
conclusive.  In  the  Second,  tbe  middle  tenn  is  the  pi^i^ 
cate  of  both  the  extremes;  it  hair  alto  four  concJusivo 
modes.  In  the  Third,  tbe  middle  te^  it  the  subject  of 
both  the  extrexp^^;  it  has  ^i;^  mode^,  fjverjr  SyHi^pl^ni  is 
constituted  of  some  one  of  these  three  figures;  Imt  tbe  &st 

«•  See  Harris's  Pbifosophical  Arrangements.  \     *  \ 

^»  Awst.  De  Interpretatione^  t  i.  ^ ',  '|      «*  AnSf^'t  ||mr.  1.  i.  t  i.  p.  iO. 
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be  reduced  to  flie  Syllogistic."  *  '    :v,):v 

^ft>6ai^^8^tiMt)^.  Hbiogical  difiisertaNiMis  woiitAtiftvi 
W^^^Shwteii^^m^ti  as  t&dre  «6ilci^,  fand'he  Ky^smi^tAsf- 
tatuiidl^  We«#^eii  words  And  ideas,  and  ^oirihled  tiis^  a|L 
t^stioncfai(e#f1»*flie  latter.  <-« 

''^fJbcldeMitig:  demonstrative  feasoidiig>  Aiistotle  lays  it 
d6tnras'aflnidaiiMital  principle,  Aat«lld{sqidsitfe«ipre^ 
tfttdi^g'tsvsieace  rests  i^Mm  some  pre^ous  kwowtodgfo  oftbe 
^Ife^t.  BenionstettfiiMi  can  only  arise  ftem  |Atee^He# 
^^tlt9f  ttrelme  in  iiiemseltesi  and  not  referable  to  anyprMr 
trttih*  liUtiyiffrolve  in  them,  byianttiediate  eoiiset|aMce$ 
filei^elnsicm'to  be  demonstrate;  and  lastly^  vliteli''ai^ 
deifriy  pereeired  and  perfectly  known*     fienMmliftttfw 

"jo/ou.^.  "Aw|ljt.^rior.kiLcv23u  •      .     ..,i 

<^«(^Al99t^eliMi  tlo«triiie  oTSyiegfgiiit  nmy  be  iidtlMMI^y  ilk^Mi 

tiUBm  mtoiee^  ffi^  u.f^wwfpot^f  ia  n  PnipoaUioiv  in  v^iicb  O^rie  ifh  ^t 
$§Vi<^pt;  Ofii7iiJK><^  the  Predicate ;  aud  i#,  the  Copula.      ^         ^ 

Ji  i.  J-       -    :QofJMii-o«-6ieator;.  .u,.  .».,  T 

rj..    *<r   .  •      TJifW^eGf^wiist  he  w<?p*jpp^4.;,  ^     .     ;  ,    ,  ..u> 

lttif«to  iMiifer  fv^dsitiom  aie  the  FmmiMii ;  the  ^td»  tieOoiMl^iiMi^ 

i^lHiPiviflthe  Ml^pr;  t^ifi  third,  the  Middle  Tmm  ;  .intrwhws^^l^^^  p^jif  ^^f^ 
wiVff^^  ^^etween  the  two  ideas  of  God  and  Worshijp,  ^  . 

e-m  daiifv/     ^^^  ^F^*?  *^®  ^^^  ^^^^      - 
.r  r      Therefore  all  tv rants  are  miserable. 

io  to:Mi:i.r,     N^4^<^Y?'^M-tobecjrediM  ,. 

Every  |rood  historian  is  to  be  credited ; 
at  mar^oiavc^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  historikrt  lb  a  d«5c«Ver. ' 

Syllogism  of  the  nird  Figure, 
All  honest  meii  are  beloyed : 
AU  hpi^st^en  hav^  faaiis ; 
iTlierefore  some  #ho-  have  iaulis  are  telovecL 


i '  Jii; .  I  M-cj,   i^K 
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prnplbiAooB,  which  iiece8iett»ilp  HM&r  ^cm  '^iMftm^  «f 

«llat<tfa«9«xey«ii4'1ir:yeh  may  be  pi3Bd]Mt^'«f4lMm«i/it 
fi^o«le.«hio9ito  l»0W'/ia^^^  is  so>  and  rasQft«lirl4Mr 
why  it  is  so ;  hence  arises  two  ki»ds  iof<fcuinwi<ititt>ti»)Olli 
^j^s>lfrt»  whi^demonstoalfiB  th6  exiBiMM'Of  the  <nKiui^i&m 
ii»F4EifieSt0 ;  tbe  otta«r>  nMf  ^i^i,  inAiah  tfmmmi6a(mi>ibe'm^ 
HuGdf  4£MMa«  No  soMnee  catt .aariiie  immad6ttfB<tyrfiTO<^ 
/Ae^waftojs  iiduchaieoidy  ocmwrsRfli  irith  iii#vi4«(ri)iriik 
jects;  for  science  is  empl07e4upM>nflM>irieBni««rsal«il^^ 
xVihickwe  duceTewd'lGrem  t)ie  indnctioiiy  or  oMet^Qiiy  o£ 
gm^6iaM\^  Dialectiei^.iiaiwii 

>iitodtsioas  ;firom.  pvobable  ]^emises;  tha*  isv  ^&a«i  pie^ 
aiij9(5S  which' appear  probable  to  all,  or  at  least  to  the  moat 
mtefiigent  part  of  mai^iiid.    The  art  of  dtaleotio  veasoniqg 
.ipwEBJBDtural,  and  tbesefori^  does  not  aliMrajsra  Mitm^  at- 
tain dte  end.    Bialectio  propositions  express 'fiWttas.raiid 
hBUhrmct,  Definition,  Pro|)erty,  or  Accidetat ;  or  deefawe 
%taaaoenilng  any  subject  to  what  class  it  belongs,  atfd  where- 
,  JOB  ih diSsTB  irom  otbers ;  by  what  t^ms-its  nainre maynbe 
Explained;  what  paitiimlarfiropertteaitposaasseSyOr  wUkt 
^oasnirt  iCkcumstances  attend  it.   Befiitation/KXry^o^*CM- 
^'trndiotsla.  oonohision  drawn  by  the  oppotient  from  asBimiAd 
<|Bnin^lfi6|  and,  for  ttus  purpose,  ai&ei  niakMitteiOfii^ili^ 
'mate  iiylis^iifiaos  in 'defending  trutib,  or  of  sophicltioaliattsiB' 
.iSf^ott  df  error.    Of  t^ese  letter  the  prim^ipal  ar^r  Jt.;*y 
:ide|Klj?Cilig  firtHU  the  point,  and  proving  isomething  IwUich' 
i^^QDSftOrjdetenhine  the  qui&stion,  but  in  reaUfy  dat^taiot. 
o&  "^j^tsiipposing  wliat  is  not  allowed,  or  talguig  fbiygrAn^d 
xm  dther  terms;  that  which  is  to  be  proved.    SL  By  jseistei- 
"iing  inja.  cirdte,  when,  in  a  series  of  axgtmiiQnts,.ttu^saile 
things  are  mvteldly  made  use  o^  bo<}i  hs  therjmedililniDf 
^jftoT^  Mdi  aaite  con^lasion.    4«.  By  signing  m:tfalse 
ni^ajaseiiOrmakioe  jlit^^tvtQ  |>e  the.oanjie  of  fjanfieS^UrOdth 
u«ilh^40^  ja<4>C|xist  at  aU^^itidoes  not  enlist  ta^^caxsadifn 

•♦Topic.  !.i.c.  1.3,4.10.  i    •  n.^       .-     i-  -r^ 
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m  %mmiiMhif>  ftenateifcof  4heewd^f>cl>  ife  JB]fi)MtafNf 
UciiMicigMiaBitwaM.1  .MNtitiie mnme.    7  By  inntilijil 

Y«l><ofilh6  AnwraBday  bd  noisily  todttced^^  v^  t\^ 

racSlwten^f  doBttidi  ctf  4ti^  lof^c  of  JbJiitoae*iilalr=.fiittMA# 
give4lie(a6ftdm«  gwfflOl  idea  of  4to  first  hratt^^ 
iwiipk)r>  tfte  iMtnwraftaL  We  neirt  ptoceodto  tlwi.qeomi 

|liylM%aetepkyMi)8,  and  maawnrticii^  '    ,   t  >  i; 

t H  hoiS^^N^fifa.    Tb6  priiicqpleft  irftetnm.ate  Mtthnr41iit 
gjttflir  Faat*  <rf  iaum^com,  not  t|ie  Atem  of  hetmst- 

JwioflidfUallir  of  Panneiiidefl.iioff  Ibe^  Nvnbeis  of/  VgOu^ 

^piipi^Mir  &e>  Idbas  of  Pteto.    There  must  nectewiiif Iw 

•ia  igbiiiT  i^posiie  pitec^ptea^  iBdepettdant  and  fradflifareii, 

ittemtmhi^  M  ikinpii  proceed*    Qat^  mnoe  from  tM)  icM* 

t^n^^iinciplo^  nofliinir  could  bo  pro^<iod#  bat  they  mmiiSd 

fitfber  destroy  each  oUbfOt,  a  tUrd  ie  neeessary  to  tiie)eaM- 

^«fafmof«»iMiiEd<bodie0*  11i«se.(bFee^TOGip}to«rov<^Efdiiii, 

lOWalioayaad  Matter;  the  tffO;  fionaer  oontrafyito  oMb 

•ibar;  the  fliird,  tbeeommon  subject  of  both.    Maftorrsnd 

hJUmm^mm  ^tiie  eonstifaieiit  prmcq[des  of  tUnge;  JPthrMi0n 

itotsMnot  into  tbeir conatitiittett, bvtjiji acoMenteS^ amp- 

aoiatedjvei^  them.    ▲Il<iimf8aie^K>diicedftmi^(b«M;wlH^ 

^Iki^:pe4entialiy>  namely^f^  the  First  Hatter }  not  Irpivtjihat 

duSirh^jBxists  aotmlly^  nor  from  pure  nihility^    M9¥m-i^ 

.ineitte^preduced  aor  destroyed,  but  is  ttetflrat  faifiniteaiAr 

bjite^ilroai  ivMebtlimds.are  formed,  leUiA  into  >9vli»i(di^i^A)r  ^^ 

-ittt^iteirtTfitodved;    Foimis  the  nature  and^ssMoe  of^aiiy 

oJrfHfiitot^titart^wfaich  malces  it  to  be  nHurtitis.-   Mattar  eaii-> 

l(BOtrite aepaitted  fhim  £Mm  afidteal  exii4^^     u>  r  mur 

dgfiiltm«y^90rtepff,  casi  some  Kg^  npotttids  ]^  c^mAiA^ 

ritafle's^Aiittrptt^  ioMttwk^Ae^  pr{6r  ^Aatrdf  Of^MH^^on 

nilK«l9eDtievJtefi»  fau^^l^     aB  the  ^bOose^m^ri^ibQ 

«^  For  exampMof  tii«8tf  m^hral  kli}d<  ^  sdpbmms,  see  White's  Logic^ 
jM»t.  ii*  ch.  Ui.  sect,  1. 
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MMMtdtl^tetotaiic^  molM;  of  fli^  g^ 
l#/'^AMMi^  they  Mtdd  no^a^rty  ttio  exi^rttac^  of  dUi 
kJNtaiibe^  ttey  were  unable  to  say  idiM'it  wiAer/<»-iiEi^^t^ 
ttkAMr  it  received  the  ft^tms  of  thiiigd.  Hie  ctmiAotl^llkd 
iMAI^.Iiiat  matter  consisted  of  iiMlefinitely  innafi  pd:Mei6lM 
tiU^  had  been  eternally  in  motion;  and  itwairfbt^'^d 
iicMtbtot believed,  that  tiiiese  parflcles  t^e^  ccAlectbd^d 
tftHted  by  Hie  ^Mcy  of  an  intelligent  pi^ndij^l^.  ti'Wid 
llsd  i^eneraHy  sn^pposed,  that  diffbif^t  partide^  <>f  matte)^ 
«M^Uljr  possessed  diftrent  qualities:  btit>  in  exjfliS^ii^ 
ttlS^Uiltere^  of  this  deference,  vaiioas  Uypotheses  wtfre  \i&^ 
^ced.  ^Empcfdocles,  Thales,  and^ytliers,  tanghtyth«lt^tlMS# 
d4f  fik  matter  fbiir  prteiary  dements,  ^Aidi  are  the  basiist'tf 
til^rp<mal  forms;  whflst  Anaa:a|foras  and  his  fbflot^ 
ilKlddtaiiied^'that  all  bodies  consist  of  indefitiMy  stttfatf  p^ 
tides,  each  similar  in  fimn  to  the  wholes  Plato,  dfi^tii^ 
fltidh^  these  theories,  had  Teconrse  to  ttie  doet^^W 
tSlketk  atidheld  that  the  Essential  Forms  of  things,  prbe^M^ 
i^  by  efilianation  i^om  flie  Ddty,  had  a  real  ex!steitee;^d 
iHM  vDt  'tt^  nnion  of  these  wilb  matter  consisted  ^efoTihit^ 
tion  of  bodies.  Aristotle  had  too  much  penetration  nidft't<f 
tiRMtjkttf^these  hypotheses Mrere  inadequate  to the'iirdttybn 
df  Mlliiil  great  question  concerning  flie  formation  of  ifaiM€f' 
Jn  hopes  of  succeeding  bettor  than  his  predecessdrsjf  he  ai^' 
tlffiMd;  tts'  Ihe  basis  of  a  new  system,  first  Mattei^^eritii^ly 
d^i^tttOte  of  aH  tfaaKties,  and  therefbrenot  body^  btd^" 
etisttotkl'stibject  otf  wltic)i  forms  might  be  impressed,  aM^ 
which  they  might  inhere.  Hiis  notion  of  a  pWmarjPSfilliP 
Jja&fcg,'^Wfth«iit  ^tfeittty  or  quality,  foim  or  «gi<rti^ca^y 
(^W^p^^^^^f'bod^,  that^inco¥p6re»^kJi^^ 
ia^  t^itty' borrowed' «04nth4  l^jilt^gbTii^^iimSS^ 
c^Sd^ks  hi2<  bwn^iiitention>  bwistiAg,^  lltkV^V!t^''im%^ 
ffifetWritfliad  dTs^b^Wed  A^tmeirtttckft^brtb^^    *^«^ 

nsnaltobscnrity.    He  de&ies  it  to  be  the  princq^le  ^aad 

»  Metaph.  Li.  c^.l^i^.  p.  46Q.  I  mM  9P  p.  708.     .  u  o    i  .1  />  .jH  ^» 
*'mnmn^ l-awua40  A«Nto»  ftJundi.  Op.  Fby»i|Gilei,  jk  »fcv^^^- 
Qtt.  1.  i.  c.  7.  ••  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  I.  i.  c.  2. 
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j|f4ff>.^»?t.]  oR^imvfiWf^m^  .     Bit 

^4^t  ^Svftp^ft^ei;^  r  N»<w^  b«Msri»  ^iriMiM^  iftmuMn^ 
^n^Pll^Wfl^^^^^onii^  of  two  j0^,\m^i^i  ia»d  fqmd 

^^in  By  ,j^twe,  he  .^^rtwdy  do^  wtmcwp^  #9^  scmi 

l^^l^f  JW  wl^icJithey^m  produced aiid  aj;raog^;^.  fy^lm 
$iQfi^^^  fwtore  03  intipnately  tooanectod  and  necofm^iJly 
^^^p&bin^  ^»ritb  m^t^^  Xh^  truth  $)e«ms  to  he^tM.  Al^ 
^f^i\  fai  {ir^iQiiig  hi9  ayatom,  i^dhw  himself  iai\¥^^(§ 
^j^qple  hy  whioh^fo^qand  la^tter  might  bo  i|i4it94>^liMl 
j^^  d^tgrmined  to  advmoo  fiomethjog  iiew,  owji^iiifa^d^ 
t^^ijmibd  A  Yitgiie  Botipn  of  soioe  utemal  oaiiM  of  mqtifEi^ 
^^  .^xmoemM^  to  which  he  Appliod  tho-  twoi  N^I^SM 
^^^a^Ht  the  knot; which  he  winriiot^Ue  toti|nti|^r,j!^ 
fd^^ou^  fui^orlo  elucAdMa  hi$^4oi3trmf^  <^o^M)f jrq^  ^ 
l^fj^Riypil^ijr  heijaUs  Nannie,  wo^d  ^iHmi^nwkh))^  ^ 
%^t(fill^  9iwbfff,of  immeMiiig  lywda  which  k^i}mm 
%^f^^>ihx(kYmsLW^f  ^^noa  this sukgect..  .^ ,  ;, .t.,t 

^^C^^^^^are  #itiBgH^  by  tUs  philoflophoic.up|l9,,l|l^ 
^^^M^teixi^A,  of  .whioh  things  ace  ioa(do.|  Fciimaljr^tffi 
^^h^  thing  i«.th^¥duch  it  is>  and  nothing  i^i,'E£^ 
C)^,t>y  ihe  a^^ncy  of  which,  any  thing  in  prpdivMfi  fffiA 
l^yoi^  pt  the  end,  fox  whi(*  it  is  prod^ci^.^.  i  ^o  unf  1 
,,,^tiQn,  01;  change  of  my  hind,  ia  auccesaivo  \(^  ])%*; 
apfjcl^  to^itime,  finite^  and  produced  by  somc^.cfuia^  ail^l^ 
efjbeqial  01  intenaal*  .     .  \v.ma. 

^i^h^ancea^are  of  throe  kinda;^  twoof  th^s((ax6,natw^ 
^s^ce^;  Jhe  &r£^  eternal,  as  the  hoajfoivi;  t|\e  jy?i^c«4>j 
9(^^|l^l4e,  aa^^nunal  bodies;  Ihe  thiid  is  the; Imytil^M 
iifl|Ui^;,of:^hichinoceh^eMW  s  »  .'  H-j.     ' 

^,5Pift,lu^yq|ia*  ai;e  p^ect  b^ani^  th^y  aro.  qc^pQ^. 
<]^p^(^  ^Oldies,  ^d  comprehend  aU  p§rjfoctioiv.tt«^ 
<^gpiq|lliq]^^^  Circ^Ialrimptip^;al^ou(;  f^tQej^trp^ 

%HP^si#^it9  <^  hearYi^y  sphem^ithwthfOTfweta  j^^ 
tinct  nflj^ipv^frw*  !^  ,tewe#tiial.  bc^4if*,,:«fl^^.  fl^ii^ti^^ 
Tg^nfl^  yropMcjafCutar.  nw>fton,/Jtia|q?eftr^,^t^e 

**  Phys.  L  U.  c.  1.  p.26.         •«  Cadworfh*s  Intellectaal  System,  p.  157. 
«  Phys.l.ii.c.  II.      *    •    .w  Pliy».  i:  ii.  c.8.p.l^.    '  :  r  u     f'    ' 
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tmmmiif$fkm  iBB  i^Wier  JgyKy  nor  gnwrilly.  Sewntft 
Itihti^ttti  iM«lf«»yp  il  iciiKrt  IMrie  to  amfhkmtm,  i&tBim^ 

llle^'lie&ftidy  &fh0(te  i«  cire«kav  tat  thi»ne«imL4»ttotoC 

4tftfiMt  ^beies  iwlttdk  moi^  m  a  j&ie^tieii^Mtrary  to  Oat  of 
ttie  fb-dt  qpihdte^  in  order  to  pfodace  the  TicisaiiMtoa  of 
IwrnMHal  ^ftf  9.  Tb4  ittotten  of  liie  first  iq^ero^  0f  jVi- 
Mtm  MMk,  **  Aal  wbicb  is^irst  m»Ted/'  i»  eqyaiile^asfi 
tuiift)«i^  ifvittieiil  begtetdto;^  mldfiey  ov  end :  ttie  ^mttna 
Jflfttir  and  flie  Fim*  Mov«r  bemg  eternal  and  imn^tabhf. 
!Aie  sIImw  are  ^rf*  the  some  nature  ivitli  the  sj^res  by  iMWtdk 
Ihey  am  M|^rted,  bat  mote  dense;  tbey  comMinioate 
tiglitafnd  beit  to  tli«r  air;  and  th^ee  t6  Ae^inferior  wbiM 
b)r  Tamtam  of  tAe6mk^  They  are  moml  m  conee^aenee 
0^  tlie  ttfotton  of  Ae  spheree  m  wbicb  they  aare  plac«id« 
IStt^'eartb  i^a  tfpbeiieal  body  uanM^iieably  &^d^  and  iatfae 
^eeidre  of  m<Mioif  to  all  ibe  s^erea.  The  first  sphere  re-, 
volves  wifli  the  greiitest  yetecity>  and  its  ntotieo  is  frem 
ifViMt  t»  east;  tbe  mtferier  spheres  revolve  from  east  t^ 
WteL  The  teio^^ties  ef  the  spheres  of  the  seven  pla^Mli 
anaiirmrsetf -as  tteir  distances  from  the  first  iq^re,^^ 

The^iM^Qrid  i$  not  infinite,  nor  is-  there  any  infinfte  body 
beyond  it;  for  nD  body  ean  be  inflnita  There  casuist  be^ 
mevaidkancme  world;  for  i£  there  were  more,  Hve^  would 
tiieva  te^^fiyNls  eath  other  ont  of  tiieir  res|>ectif^  plao^. 
The  world  is  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end  J- 

Be^ee  are  either  simj^le  or  eompbund .  Simple  bodies 
aiif^  ffi<^  ^nlMta;  e^  secondary  matter,  produced  by  the 
ittMft  of  primary  matter  and  fiifm^  Compound  bodi^  are 
tbese  which  are  .produced  l^nom  tlm  combinatioD  of  ele- 
^fttittiOiiy  bodie<>  ESeXtf^vts  beit^  produced,  and  capable 
%9  itis^cAiittony  aie  not  eternal.  The  elements  are  four; 
ftto,  ai#,'Wtlier,  and  eartbi  ISieraate  in  clemeatary  bodies 
tvi^  |^rti»6i|!i«!«t<lfiinbtit>ni  gtavUy* and  levity;  by  thefoi^ 
mer' belles'  descseiM'  towards  ihe  centre  of  the  world;  by 
tte  latter  tb^;  rise  towards  tte  lieat^is.  The  element  of 
earth  has  simple  gravity;  that  of  fire  simple  levity;  air  and 

•  De  Caelo,  1.  i.  c.  3. 12.  ?•  Ibid.  I.  ik  c. »— 11.  ^^ 

w  Ibid. Line.  10, 14.  «  Ibid* I. iii.  u. t, 8. 13.   \  ^ 
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e«ad  in  propotttoii  to  tbe  provalmce  of  giavity  or  lo?ii^4i^ 
Jtiemc0mf<mmJtjmhM,  TboMftoMi^  wbich  Iijr  tlmrlei^ 
^^m&vffpeoMsi  aio  mosl  pMftct  TJiejr  purfmkoy  vrUk 
nmpeti  tadie  k^arier  ekamite,  of 'tbe«Ml«m  of  iMoi^f 
iir  ilis  tiioprq[>Mty  of  laatter  to  bo  oonteined,  Md  of  fima 
loootttaiB;'^  . 

ia  cmtfequaDco  of  the  pecpotaal  ogenoy  oS  Ike  Vint^ 
Mover  and  the  celestial  sphoro  vpon  matter,  bodioft  siattm 
m  perpitoal  sacceMion  of  dissoliitioB  and  re^-prodaetipa* 
Bbsoliiiioti  always  succeeds  pfodootioD';  bemuse  the' tet* 
sdfifrfio&oftlie  dissolution  of  one  bodyM  theoonuMooe* 
nfMt  of  the  prodoction  of  aao&er;  tl^  foduk^fj  imMev  ist: 
Ihe  nftean  time  lemainiof  flie  same^  When  the  udMiioes^ 
sential  substancd  of  any  body  is  changed,  r^iodiiotia» 
tribes  flttt» ;  when  its  acoidei^  properties  are  changed^ 
it 'lind^ifoes  alteration  by  means  of  angnmitation  or  dimf^ 
nition.'* 

'"fVom  the  mvtaal  contact  of  different  bodies  arises  a  nm^ 
flMftt8<$tioo  and  passion^  each  endeasronring  to  reduce  th» 
46i^  ti>  its  own  likeness.  In  sensible  bodies  there  aio 
certain  priiaary  qmalities,  some  active  and  otters  {mssiTs^^ 
Whith  constitttte  their  specife  difference.  Of  this  Uisi  are 
hieat'dttd  cold,  moisture  and  dryiwss,  heaviness  and  light*^ 
ililiss,  hardness  and  sc^tness,  moi^niess  and  smoofhass^^ 
$M  tile  like.  It  is  firom  the  union  of  the  two  first/  of 
fliesd  pairs  of  primary  qualities,  that  the  dements  aM 
ftmied.  Fire,  from  the  union  of  heat  and  dryness;  idr 
^ml&e  union  of  heat  aod  moisture;  water  firom  the  juimm 
^told  and  moisture ;  eiurth  from  the  union  'of  coU'  and- 
dtpief^B.  Ail  the  elements  may  be  redprocallyttansmiited; 
HkS  diis  transmntation  is  made,  not  by  dissolutieii,  bnt  b|r 
altetation.  Hixed  bodies  are  fbnned  by  a  combmala(m> 
df^'  the  elements,  mie  causes  of  mixed  bodies  ai^ 
ttk^ — the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  tmiTwsal  effident,: 
t&^  dtrcnlar  motion  of  the  heaTens,  by  means  of  whishf* 
ipd  'siM  and  the  stars,  lifee  immediate  ag^its  in  -  prodno^ 

7>  De  CaelQ,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  372.  1.  ir.  f;.  1-  p.  378.    De  Gen.  et  Cor.  1.  L 
C.3.  p.386.  •  '•  '  ^       — ^  ^    . 

»♦  DcGcii.<jtCoit:lIi.'c.5.  p.390.  *'  ..':.' 
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1f^  ttbd  dfsudlatiim;  upptoaOt  tcywaids  or  i«e#d«^trllK^ 

\  From  flie  general  principles  of  production  and  tMiSi# 
ittfidn;  ^d'firom  tbe  mntiud  action  and  pUdslOil  of  ^Jibe 
•fetepfle  i^alitt^s,  Aristolle  endeavoors  to  asdgn  tlio  oavsm 
isf  ntttmnd  appearances^  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  muted 
bodies,  "wlietiier  perfect  or  imperfect.  Bat  it  is  dmieoMi^ 
Mtry,  in  a  general  summary  of  his  doctrine  ooncefnn% 
'iiature>  to  pursuehis  e<mjectural  theories  through- ottedioiiil 
-detail  of  particulars:  .  ^ 

"^  Firom  Aristotle's  system  of  Physics  we  pass  to  hi^  doo^ 
Iritfecottceniing  Being;  considered  abstractedly,  conceMm 
,  Deity,  and  concerning  the  Soul.  These  are  comprehended 
toider  flie  general  term  Metaphysics,''^  because  Hheypasi  . 
fti^jfitmdf  sensible  bodies  to  things  which  «*e  perceived '<^y 
•by^the  understanding:  whence  this  branch  of  soita€b4k 
also  called  by  Aristotle,  The  First  Philosophy.  Wo'shitfl 
here  follow  ttie  order  which  Aristotle  himself  has  pwgufed, 
in  his  Book  of  Metaphysics.  ...    to 

'  •  Of  the  doctrine  of  Being  considered  as  suck,  the  first 
prihdple  or  axiom  is,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  aaiiift 
thing  should  be,  and  not  be,  in  the  stone  snbjedt,  at  iU/t 
sftme  time,  and  in  the  same  respect.^  To  this  un^vtHsal 
^principle  all  demonstration  may  be  reducedybut  it  iaitsdf 
incapable  of  demonstration,  because  it  is  a  primary  tratb** 
^-  Bbitig'is  either  by  itself  or  by  accident.  Of  t^iese-tbe 
fififis  that  ^hich  exists  by  itself;  because  upon  this  neitt 
prbpte^ties,  or  accidents,  depend.  Of  accidental  beings  no 
ciefrtdin  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  Being  may  be  dbi^ 
trfButed  into  the  ten  Categories,  or  Predicaments^  befete 
enumerated.  Substance  includes  primary  matter^  OT'lhe 
fit*st  subject  of  all  things,  form  and  essence,  and  the  'Comi- 
pounds  arising  from  the  union  of  these.^*  •^u'^ 

**^  Being  may  be  either  in  power  or  in  act.  Power  is  ititWr 
ftctive  or  passive:  active  power  is  the  principle  of  jMitioB^ 
or  change,  acting  upon  an<^ier  substance:  passiteipo^dr 
^bsistS'in  the  subject  upon  which  active  power  us  «gap- 
cised.    These  are  correlatives,  and  camwt  be  separatoi. 

^*  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  L  i.  c.  6.  p.  393. 1,  ii.  c.  2,  3.  p.  400.  c.  8, 9.  p.  40G. 
'•.Metaph.  I.  i.  c.  1. 1,  v.i;.  1. 1,  vi.  c.  1.       ''  Ibid.  1.  iv.  cA.  p.GaS^e. 
7«  L.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  679. 1,  vi.  c.  3. 6.  p.  693. 696. 
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j|0iAll€«i.]  W  JfMjnoTht.  9flS: 

JHflfyimxtmii^im  whm  itis  not  ejcertecl  4a  aotkiA.  ^J^U(m , 
takes  place  wliea  a  thing  is  otherwise  than  when  it^wnn  jii  \ 
ponwpr-W-'    •      '  ■  *  *    -'»i^-;     ■ 

.nfBw)g^  iii^ekkertBOtionid  or  real:  notional  as  it  is,^Q9t 
MtmdJa  the  mind;  ieal»  as  it  exists  ^nature*    I^^olieM  : 
iMiag  te  either  trae  ot  false ;  true>  when  it  oowdBiponda  to ; 
tiw  nml>  nature  of  things ;  false^  when  the  conception  and 
tiK:  leaUty  differ  from  each  other.    In  tiie  knowledg^rof . 
things; ittumiteble^  the  kitelleot  caBJBM>t  be. deceived  ;nJsr 
take  and  eitor  can  only  arise  cOncemiiig  conUngeiA.Mdi 
vAif^Ue  objeots.    If  Being  be  considered  with  respect  to 
numbers^  unity  is  one  of  its  prdperties.  To  unity  are  9eij«I^ 
DelsAed  identity,  equality^  and  similarity.    Being  admitSiOf 
gttnis^d  species :  diose  things  differ  in  genus  w^ioh  ai« 
BDt;of  the  same  primary  natune;  thiogs  which  differ  frofft- 
eaehoth^  but  have  the  same  genus  are  said U>  diflbr  in 
fllKKsiestf^ 

;  €ia«6eming  the  First  Cause  of  Motion,  Uie  sum  pf  Aria« 
totle's  doctrine  is  this : 

^.  lOft  substances,  which  have  been  already  said  to-  bet  of 
tturee  kinds,  corruptible,  incorruptible,  and  immil>veabK 
flie  third  kiud  is  the  First  Mover,  itself  unmpved.  Th^ 
BxettMe  of  this  kiud  of  substance  may  be  inferred  &om 
tbs  locad  motion  of  the  heavens :  for,  since  it  is  not  .9^0*^ 
sMt  that  tibe  circular  motion  which  is  pecoliar  to  th/^  C4f 
ktst^d  spheoe  should  have  had  a  beginning,  not  only  must 
Ifae  sphere,  which  is  the  seat  of  this  motion>  be  an  eteiwd 
^bstaUce,  but  tha^e  must  likewise  be  an  eternal  substance 
^orMch  has  from  eternity  caused  this  motion,  wbif  h  tj^e^i^ 
isfe  remains  itseif  immoveable,  but  is  eternally  ^oinmiii^r 
eating  motion  to  other  substances.  That  substau<^»  which 
isifthe /cause  of  eternal  moti^,  must  Uself  be  siuiple^  po^ 
energy,  void  of  matter,  eternal,  aud  immutable*  The  apt,  »f 
Htb,  f^st  Mo^rer,  by  whidi  it  is  the  first  efficient  causi^:  0$  all 
motiom,  consists  in  the  simple  energy  of  pure  iuitelUg^^cie^ 
flOHfik  influenoe  operates  indepeudeutly  and  jmm#id^te)y 
4ipi»  inferior  inteUigences,  or  sub&taucesof  ,tb&  san^ 
ialnie^Wiith  ttie  First  Mpyer ;  and,  it  is  by4heir  agency  tbaj; 
the  motions  in  the  primary  and  subordinate  spheres  are 

"  ^  ^cUpfy.  I.  U.  c.  1—6,  p.  7 1 1,  &c,  *  h'  U.  p.  4.  |.iv.  c.  6. 9« 
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pw«idkd^I  nTb^  lutdligeBt  ^msMi  jMrre  {ttDBkAdtsifB^ 
i^ihiii,  lint  flnrthfi  mlur  <if  piiodiloiiig  nferiw^^iigsp})^ 
do^dlfey  may  resemble  tfaeiu-iiuk  power.  CKfemtfheiesa,u(lMr>. 
vioilMiiudasof  <natoie  ave  the  effect  of  tiiefe  aotiini  «^k»& 
tbeiinfmor  otba,  ei^ciolljr  tipoaUie^siuii9''wfaidi&s  lb»iMd> 
iBvdielte  etkiiae  of  pit>dii€tiQtt  and  decays.  *    ».i  ^ronc 

:;Vlip'  eoiefice  frf  the  Fimt  Jtfovet  iadiffeMntifroDilttiiifc^fi 
Oprpoxfeal'  aubc^JOices;  indivisibley  beoause  muty  is  ^pet« 
fect;^  uamotable^  beeause  nolhiiig  can  change  itself;  :attdi. 
etemaly  beeattse  motion  its^  is  eternal.  Tidn*'pammii{ 
an  incoiporeal  Intelligence;  happy  in  tiie  coatemplatioir 
of  hinuadf ;  the  first  osmse  of  ail  motion,  and  in  fine^  Ab 
Being  of  beings,  orGoD.®^  -    ^(.r. 

.  Upcm  Teviewing  this  pait  oi  Aristotle's  metaphygioali 
reasoning,  it  seems  no  Tcry  difficult  task  to  discover^  4M^ 
ptf6gfess  of  his  inrestigation.  After  he  had  asc^ided  *iii 
the  scale  of  being  to  the  first  substance,  and  had  derive 
all  motion  from  the  perfect  and  eteinal  circohar  maOt&tkof 
the  heavens,  which  he  suj^posed  to  have  been  eteraal^  b^ 
laand  it  necessary  to  admit  ioto  his  system  a  Fkst  Mover; 
To  aTOtd  tiie  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  dfects«wtlh« 
oat  a  cause,  he  conceived  the  first  spring  of  all  motidn  ^ 
have  been  itself  immoveable :  but  in  what  manncar  tte  FiiiV 
Mjever  produced  this  motion  he  was  at  a  leas  to  expktia^ 
Kwas  contrary  to  Ms  whole  system,  and  to  bisfimt  n4^ 
tifsos' of  matter  and  local  motion,  to  admit  (which  neverthcM 
kas  seme  imters  have  imputed  to  him)  fliat  the  celMial 
etbs  are  animated  bodies,  which  move  by  thdrowa  innate  > 
finroe;  Having  deprived  this  First  Mover  crf'aU  quietAtityy 
matter,  and  motion,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  assigntagf 
to  it  #ome  m^hod  of  communicating  motion,  different  from 
lliat  kk  which  bodies  act  upon  each  otiier.  But  findteg 
hunsdf  unable  to  say  in  what  mann^  a  simple  immateritd 
substance,  inc^^ble  of  motion,  could  produce  tbetion  in 
material  substances,  be  radeavoured  to  extrioaite  himsett 
ftsm  ins  embarrassment  by  recurring  to  analogy,  and  sifj^ 
poBdA  that  Ae  First  Mover  acts  upon  the  first  celedthit 
sphese  to  'give  it  motion,  in  a  UMmner  sinrilar  to  1}ia|i«te 
which  ^  mind  of  man  acts  upon  the  huinan  body.    Wkism 

^        •»  Mtt  I.  xi»  o.  e,^  8.  p<^4a    Da  Cirfd,  i.  iL  ci  d»  -       • 
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^frimibfkffiiltn  «w<^  dMii«i|Biiioti(itv«f  tlidfK>d]^lbBb«iq 

aitaiotiAtdleotiiail  iiifimo€e/exei«6ise2^ih&  First  JIdim^ 
ar4b»  piiiioq^  «C  Iteai  niotioii>  md  thus  imagiMd'AatihiRf 
had  solved  lbegreaAprcrt)lem  wfatehhad  lutberto-becafonadt 
inexplicable^  in  what 'manner  mind  a^ts  qpon  body.  ii6«»x 
d¥€lv  arfter  all  Aot  Aristodebas  said  concenmg^OBkeBptibg' 
of  motion  in  his  First  Movter^  wMeh  he  deseribes  aiB.hm/qxig^ 
ifitoll^nee,  desire,  and  affection,  it  still  remains' an  rintX'r'> 
pfioaUe  mystery  in  what  manner  pure  spirit,  either  &a]kialifll& 
Bivine,  is  <^  efl^ent  cause  of  motion  in  material  bodies*^  a 
c'lf  it  be*inqnired>  whether  Aristotle  is  to  be  tafiksdl  iw 
the  class  of  theists  or  of  atheists ;  the  preceding  tienrel 
bis  tbe6k>gy  will  justify  us  in  replying,  that  his  Bj^tim 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  Deity ;  for  he  speaks  o£  tkv 
Eirit  Mover  as  a  being  distinct  ftom  the  world;  who%7 
Apavated  in  hisr  nakofe  fnmi  matter;  of  a  peculiar  «idi^ 
stenoe;  possessing  int^ect,  desire,  apd  a  power  of  oomK 
iKtiilieatii^  motion;  upon  whom  the  unxrerse  is  depeml'*« 
en^  not  as  upon  an  animating  principle,  but  an  extecnal 
moting'  power.  TMs  Being  he  represents  as  superief 
t9  all'  other  intelligent  natures,  and  calls  him  God.  At 
tiie  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  is  impossible/ toi 
reconcile  Aristotle's  notion  of  Deity  with  just  conceptieiia 
of  >  tile  Diyine  Nature^  and  attributes*  He  makes.  God 
indtod  the  oause  of  all  motion ;  but  in  supposing  the  aM^r 
l^crse  to  have  existed  from  eternity,  he  divests  him  of  ^bsi 
glory  of  creation,  and  connects  him  with  a  world  akeady 
formed  by  the  chain  of  necessity,  for  no  other  puqaroscr 
than  to  make  him  the  first  spring  of  a  vast  machine. 

As,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristode,  Godistmmo^ 
^le^  so<  also  is  the  celestial  sphere,  which  is  the  regioia  ct 
ld9r  residence.  In  producing  motion,  the  Deity  actB>  noi 
voluntarily,  but  necessarily ;  not  for  the  sake  of  othet 
tieioga^  bat  for  his  own  pleasure*.  Eternally  employed  la 
the  cootemplation  of  his  own  nature,  be  obserres  nMmig; 
he  ^ares  for  nothing  beyond  himse¥.  Besicfo^  in  the  fini( 
ppbere,  he  possesses  neither  immensity  nor  omnipreseaitei 
far  i^moved  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  nniver^,  he  is 
not  even  a  spectator  of  what  is  passing  among  its  inha* 
bitantS;  and  therefore  cmmot  be  a  prdper  objecfof  wori^p 
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2lfi#  OF  ABlJlTaTLB.  [;^oi|i^u«, 

aH^ff^f^i^f^^  He»i9.  in^ior  eitea^to  tiu^  f D^ity.  ^  -Sjfkn 
C}g!fJfg,.y(hQ9  QDuaocount  of  his  ecKceUeBtni^tnrj^^  waa^  viortibji 
of  homage.  He  is  indeed  intelligent  and  inwat^rialj  )^i4 
his  doratioa  19.  occupied  in  ao  other  actiQtn  thw  the  o^^r- 
OIS0  of  an  inexplicable  power  of  commnnic^^g  iiiotipn, 
Upw  far  this  doctrine  of  the  First  Mover  falls  short  of  tb^ 
(rue  idea  of  the  Supreme  Beings  those  who  have  been  betr 
tcr  instructed  will  easily  perceive, 

jQonceming  intelligent  natures  inferior  to  the  First  MoveUji 
Aristotle  taught^  that  they  are  simple  immaterial  substanca^ 
who  preside  over  the  lower  celestial  spheres.  Thei^  he 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  First  Mover;  to  be  e^^ 
pkrf ed  in  contemplating  the  First  Mover>  as  the  best  9J9A 
moat  perfect  model;  and  to  be  impelled  to  action^  by  a  de-^ 
sire  of  receiving  his  influence,  and  of  commimicating,  by 
a  similar  influence,  motibato  their  respective  spheres,  and 
hence  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Whether  they  are  prp* 
per  objects  of  religious  worship,  he  has  no  where  cleiSLi:^ 
ly  determined;  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  ranked  every 
thing  of  this  kind  amongst  the  popular  superstition^;,  anfl 
tbsut  this  was  the  cause  of  the  complaints  which  were 
brought  against  him  by  the  Athenians.  It  may  be  que^r 
tiomsd  whether  Aristotle  considered  the  inferior  intelU^ 
gences  as  proceeding  by  emanation  from  the  Supreme  ;.fp]; 
such  a  dogma  would  not  be  very  consistent  wiUi  the.  opj^r 
uioD,  that  these  intelligences  had  been  eternally  coim^.^4 
with  their  respective  spheres. 

We  shall  couclude  our  view  of  the  metaphysics  of  Aris- 
totle by  inquiring  into  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Humaft 
Mind  and  Animal  Life.  ^ 

Aristotle,  havin*^  undertaken  to  teach,  a  new.  system  q( 
philosopbyj  wa«  desirous  of  receding  as  ifar  as  ppspitfljB 
ftom  fonner  philoijophers,  and  particularly  from  Platp.;  ax\^ 
in  treating  upon  any  subject,  on  which  he  had,  iu(  new  doc- 
trine  to  offer,  he  ^^^ve  old  opinions  the  air  of  noyel^,^.^;^ 
clothing  tliem  in  new  language.  This  latter  method  ^f^ 
adopted  on  the  subject  of  Mind.  He  asserted  wi^th  Plato^ 
that  there  are  in  man  different  faculties,  which  have  re- 
spectively a  different  .organ;  but  he  designedly  e;^pre$sed 
U&dectriiieupon  iim  head  in  obscure  terms,  which  cajifiot 
be  explained  with  entire  perspicuity,  without  supposing;^  as 
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iito^  H^ers  have  dew*,  t^hat  Aristotle  otight'WTiJt**? 
(ttnght,  fti^ead  df  endeaYOuring  td  discover*  tvhat  he  iicW- 
4ny  did  teach;  *' 

Hissleading  tenets  on  tiiis  subject  are  the^e:**  *•  - 
The  soul  is  tfie  first  principle  of  action  in  an  orgkhiifed' 
Irtidy,  possessing  life  potentially.  The  soul  does  not  niOve 
itself*  for,  whatever  moves,  is  moved  by  some  other  mov- 
ing power.  It  is  not  a  rare  body,  composed  of  elemfents ; 
fot  then  it  would  not  ha^^e  perception,  more  than  the  de- 
ments which  compose  it.®*  The  soul  has  three  faculties, 
the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  and  the  rational ;  the  superior 
comprehending  the  inferior  potentially.  The  nutritive  fk- 
^tdty  is  that  ]^y  which  life  is  produced  and  preserved.  The 
sensitive  factdty  is  that  by  which  we  perceive  and  fee!;  ft 
does  not  perceive  itself  nor  its  organs,  but  some  external 
bhject  through  the  intervention  of  its  organs,  which  are 
adapted  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
tAste,  and  touch.  The  senses  receive  sensible  species,  or 
forms,  without  matter,  as  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a 
S6al,  without  receiving  any  part  of  its  substance.  The  exter- 
nal senses  perceive  objects,  but  it  is  the  common  or  inter- 
nal sense  which  observes  their  difference.®*  The  internal 
sense  perceives  various  objects  at  the  same  instant.  Per- 
ception differs  from  intellect;  the  former  being  common  to 
aSl  animals,  the  latter  to  a  few.  Fancy  is  the  perception 
pi^oduced  in  any  animal  by  the  immediate  action  of  the 
senses.  It  is  accompanied  with  different  feelings,  accord- 
itig  to  the  nature  of  the  object  by  which  it  is  prodticed. 
Memory®* is  derived  from  fancy,  and  has  its  seat *in  the 
same  power  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  effect  of  some  image 
impressed  upon  the  soul  by  means  of  the  senses.  Where 
this  image  cannot  be  retained,  through  an  excess  of  mois* 
ttir^  or  drjmess  in  the  temperature  of  the  brain,  memory 
ceases.  Reminiscence  ^  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
i^hich  we  search  for  any  thing,  which  we  wish  to  recollect, 
ilitough  a  series  of  things  nearly  related  to  it,  till  at  last  we 
call  to  mind  what  we  had  forgotten.    The  intellect '^  is 

•*  De  Anittia,  I.  i*  t.  i.  p.  476,  Sec.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  497. 
^  Dc  Anima,  1.  ii.  c.  4,  5,  6.  •*  De  An.  I.  iii^  c.  2, «.  p.  600,  kc. 

,  **  rfe  Memor.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  633.  ^  Ib.fuU, 

•7  be  Anim^  I.  iii.  u.  4—  1 1 .  p.  502,  &c. 
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that  pait  of  the  soul  by  which  it  undfersSiiai^/  ifldlfef'^^ 
kinds,  passive  and  active ;  passive  intetlect  is  that  fttctdi^ 
by  which  the  undcrstaiidirig  receives  the  forniS  of  th&gdS^ 
is  the  seat  of  species^  Active  mtellect  ts  (he  effit^iflti^ 
cause  of  aJI  knowledge;  and  is  either  simple,  when  it  ill? 
eoiployed  in  the  near  apprehension  of  its  object,  .o^rcont^ 
plex,  when  it  compounds  simple  conceptions  in  'oMer  ta 
produce  belief  and  assent.  The  latter  is  eitlier  tnic^  bir 
faJs^,  the  former  neither*  The  action  of  the  intdlect  Ik 
cither  theoretical  or  practical ;  theoretical,  when.it  sifidpIJF 
f;^si^/^r;3  w^t  is  true  or  false;  and  practical,  when' *&; 
^4g"^  l^hetber  any  tiling  is  good  or  evil,  and  hereby  ex- 
cites the  will  to  pursue  or  avoid  it.  The  principle  of  local 
|(}p|ifm  i^  tbo  desire,  or  aversion,  which  arises  from  the* 
]))S^qtical  .exercise  of  the  understanding.  This  desire.  Of 
av^e^c^n,  produces  either  rational  volition,  or  setisitiye  ajN- 
petit^^.  The.  production  of  animal  life  arises  from  thf  tihfo^' 
Of/^t|ie  |i\itritive  ^oul  with  animal  heat.  Life  is  th^  cpUtS^* 
nuance  of  this  union ;  death,  its  dissolution.*  ^ '  '*' 

.vjTi^  nature  of  the  first  principle  of  animal  life,  BX\A  ofjiA 
p^^^I^tiqn,  intelligence,  and  action,  Aristotle,  as'Wel^'as^ 
^  pj^b^r  philosophers,  was  at  a  loss  to  explain.  Having  ±<i 
^Qi;  way  pf  judging  concerning  it,  than  by  observing 'i^ 
c{),Qrations  as.  far  as  they  are  subjects  of  experience,  Jbf€^' 
op^d  Only  define  the  mind  to  be  that  principle  by  whtch  w<? 
Uve,  perceive,  and  understand.  When  he  attempted  to  ichr^ 
an  abstract  conception  of  this  principle,  he  saw  that  ihht4 
must  be,  some  substance,  which  enjoys  SMcYi  perfection^ 
as  to  be  capable  of  performing  this  ftmction;'buthe  Wtui 
ij^holly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  substance,  and  there- 
fore, in  defining  it,  he  made  use  of  a  term  expressive  of  thj| 
Mttfiiflwdi  idea  ivihieb  he  had  formed  to  himself  from  ^ 
s^nfing'  its  operations^  and  eaUed  itemX^do,  ^.Md^^ 
En^Ygy;  that  is,  if  he  had  bonfeslsedtbe  ixv^  mfmmmjUk 
stance^  I  knoMT  not  what,  which  is  adapted  to  prodUdgJflW^ 
8itiFfiae494d  jatioi;^ Jii!^.in  certain. oi;ganized  bodies:^  *TMf 
ti^rniriiiU?affbrd{the  attentive^  reaidi^  a  striking.  i^a]si]^j$^ 
the  manner  in  which  Aifstofle  eiideavioared  to  expldift  tm 
principles  of  nature  by-Tafue  nottons  <nid«.iiniiM^§|ii*g 
^words,  ^  .,  ^  ^      ^ 

w  Dc  Yita  et  l^ostc,  c.  17,  18.^    ' 
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^ JffHitogite  t»Hw^  y^m  ».  *p  MiiHogf  of  Xmi4>n^ 

ipiiWfW;^^  detf^TOiues,  wJi^t^cr  he  thought  the  sonji 
^  WW  Wrt?J  pr  iWfiorjW:  W  the  former  appears  most 
^$rpba)>le>  from  hia  notion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
l^kwP^  ^9Vil$^  W^aph  ^e  cWpeiFe4  to  be  an  intcUectual 
wm^pf^l^^imgJiY  trwwH^^  Mp  0iie  ^uman  body  from  an 
^UMi  Ii^UijKenoe,  t)^  common  wnrce  of  rationality  to 
InhMA  l^«e?/  Aristotle  dpes  not  inform  his  readers  what 
If  ifloigfmVf^  ^  unf  y^sal  principle  to  be  -  bat  there  is  j^ 
VfQf  t^  k^.  supj>osed  Ihe  unpn  of  this  principle  with 
itV  indiviulp^  to  continua  afler  death.^ 

73ip  0Ui4  }>r?pch  o^  the  Aristotelian  philpspphy^  thf 
JPr^f^l^^L  imly4^  hi^  doctrine  of  Ethics,  Politics,  ma 


Axi^olle,  tji^gh  snfficj^ptly  copious  in  hi^^  discourses  on 
tbiwfel^c^  lof  fnorals^  yet,  from  causes  which  havebeeii 
^Ik994j  JMnted,  ^K^ds  t^  intelligent  reader  littJe  $atisfai> 
Uof^  UpcpQ  t)|i9  J^ranch  of  bis  pb^osophy,  therefore^  a 
fari^f  wii^piM^^atiim  pf  ^P^  pf  the  l^adipg  Jicadj^  of  his  doc- 

;.  .JNl^OUlI  &licHy  KVOiPsists  neither  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
fei<y#  IMirwric^fi^,  nor^ii^  civil  glpry,  power,  and  rank, 
^0^  in  U^^  iC^n(|39^ation  of  truth,  but  in  the  \irtuous  exer- 
fiAie  pf  tite  wi94*  A  ^ijrtoous  life  is  in  it^lf  a  source  of 
MKgbt*.  S^terni^  gPod3|  such  as  friends,  riebes^  power,  ^ 
Iftmity,  mA  tbo.  li^e,  aire  instrwnents  by  means  of  whiol^ 
lUpsljiriQW  d^€^  P^y  be  performed.     Virtue  is  either  the- 

,  M.J}€/Q€n^  An.  J.  %.  £.  3. 1  iii.  c.  1 1.    Cjq.  Tiitc.  Q.  1 1  e.  10. 

<!lil.ftonwiring  A^stoUo's  MpU)A%tiye  phyi^ci^  his  e^tefisive  ^raptif»tf 
taikwjf»dls$>  pf  native  i^iouJd  not  be  overlooked.  HU  writings  m  Natani|[ 
jl4tioiTiare  a  cootini^d  chain  of  physical  and  anatomical  facts,  which  ap-* 
pear  tti  bave  been  the  resnlt  of  accurate  obserratiofi.  AHsietle  tdked 
iMithfUi  lilij  of  ti|e  ancient  naturalists  on  uucortoln  and  labuJous  report 
H^SadttSlviMisly  iioHeoted  and  esamioed  suiuraL  bodies ;  be  ^jpears  ta 
h|j>yjiipi^sdf  ctin>ndgd,  or  to  bave  been  present  at  the  flisMCctiou  af,  inanjr 
«|i|iyila»|^)il!|jmtV'l|[pf  fishes.  There  are  in  bii^  writing*  roferencefl  bykt^i 
£»  |o  figures,  by  wl^cb  be iUastrated  liis  o'bservalious.  See,  on  Ihli  sab- 
^^'mffli^.  Metiiod.  Stod.  Med.  p.  iv.  c.  S.  Borrich.  do  Sapi  Hfrto.  c, 
t#i^  MhilteiiiSp^.Ulat  Anat.1^.  ii.  p.i3./  :^  't 

l^«ifcb*l  «ci;  Phys.  et  Eth.  I.  If.  p.  t84.  '      ,       .j 

♦  Hist.  Attii^i.  .1.  i. «.  17. 1.  in.  c.  1 . 1,  i^.  «.  ' '       '^^ 
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exercise  of  the  understanding;  pradWcifl,  in  fhi^^)iythrd^t^ 
^at^k^  W^t  and  '^oofl.  Ptacfic«'  titttie  tta^ufr^^v 
ikWiM  exercise.^  .r  ;       v        ,> 't^c^r^^^ki 

^^^frtne,  "as  far  as  tt  respects  oifrselves  atid  tke  gdVdtt^ 
ibeflt  of  the  passions^  consists  in  preserving  fhat  mbatt'itf 
ill  thifags  which  reason  and  prudence  prescribe:  ii^ik^^ 
iiilddlis  path  betweeti  two  extremes,  one  of  which  is  yIbi<Miri^ 
Ibtough  excess,  the  other  through  defect.  Virtue '%'^ll 
Spontaneous  act,  the  effect  of  design  and  volition.  B  W 
completed  by  nature,  habit,  and  reason.  The  fit«t  tirtuli*i# 
Fortitude;  which  is  the  mean  between  timidity uiid  ra^ 
confidence.  Temperance  is  the  mean  between  the  ebtee.<^-^ 
sive  pursuit  and  the  neglect  of  pleasure.  Liberality  is  the 
mean  between  prodigality  and  avarice.  Magnificence  fwre- 
serves  a  due  decorum  in  great  expenses,  and  is'the^Ki^ean 
between  haughty  grandeur  and  low  parsimony.  Magnate 
inity  respects  the  love  of  applause,  and  the  judgment  ^ 
inan  forms  of  his  own  merit ;  and  holds  the  middle  ptee^ 
between  meanness  of  spirit  and  pride.  Mod^tatfon  t^ 
speeds  distinction  in  rank,  and  is  the  mean  between  ambi-^ 
fion  and  the  contempt  of  greatness.  GentleiieiSs  is  the-^ta# 
government  of  the  iraiiscible  passions,  and  observes  h  pti^ 
per  medium  between  anger  and  insensibility.  AffobilHy 
respects  the  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  ordinary  occurrenceid 
of  life,  and  pursues  the  middle  path  between  morodi^iieiii^ 
and  servility.  Simplicity  in  the  pracitice  of  virfue  is'fhi 
mean  between  arrogant  pretensions  to  merit  a:nd  an  artful 
concealment  of  defects.  Urbanity  respects  sports  aaid 
jests,  and  avoids  rusticity  and  scurrility.  Modesty  is  a 
bertain  apprehension  of  incurring  disgrace,  and  lies  iiif  ftd 
middle  way  between  impudence  and  bashftilness.  ^ '  Tlll^ti^ 
Includes  the  observance  of  the  laws  for  the  presi^t^ti^'^f 
society,  and  the  discharge  of  oblig-ations  and  debts  Ww*eil 
Equals.  Equity  corrects  the  rigour  of  laws,  or  tiliip^es 
their  defects-  Friendship  is  uearfy  allied  to  virt^^  Ji  il^l^iM 
sistg  ill  perfect  affection  towards  an  equal.  Ptiiiki^E^ii^ 
are  formed 'fpr  the  sate  pf  pleasure,  convenience^  ^r^yj^tigie. 
FriendiAip  is  cherished  by  xontual  apts  of  genergsity^i^if^i^ 
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}M0mii^i\^^4mM^  ?i^mpm^^'^y  fi9^mfApM^Vi 

^fPJpftf jlffis  ^ije  e^septi^y  diflferentvi  kind.  ^  jDi^gyp^if^Iji^ 
pleasures  axe  wholly  unworthy  of  the  iicme«  .  Tbc;,p^fjSji 
a^4>|)obl^t  pleasure  i$  that  which  a. good  n^an  d^riyes 
igfPlp,v.yktUQiis  a<;tious.  Happiness,  whiph  conais^ts  in  a^ 
^gp4?9l^  cpnfoiitQal)le  to  virtue^  is  either  contemplative  or 
l^i>tiyev  Conjbejaplative  happiness^  which  consists  in  thq 
pui^uit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  is  superior  to  aptiyJEf 
|^ypinQ«6|  because  the  understaivding  is  the  higher  part  of 
lipn^^  Batore,,  and  the  objects  on  which  it  is  employed  cu-e 
C|f  JjiQ  npblest  kind;  The  happiness  which  arises  frpui  exj 
t^mal  possessions^  is  inferior  to  that  which  arises  ftom  vir- 
tus actions;  but  both  are  necessary  to  produce  perfect* 

nr!I%n^  mvQh  may.  serve  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  monilphi- 
L9^icq^y< which  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's  Book  of  Ethics^ 
^^cated  to  Nicomachus,  in  his  Greater  Morah^  and  his 
4iscourse  On  the  Virtues.  The  truth  is^  that,  though  these 
i^/tip£S  contain  many  useful  precepts  and  just  obseryavj 
ty^y^  they  aTP  by  uo  means  to  be  considered  as  a  parfi^cl 
<99^  of  morals,  adapted  to  produce  genuine  integrity  fm^ 
^mplicity  of  manners.  Aristotle's  design,  in  his  ethical 
WjitiAgSi  s^ems  to  have  been  to  lay  down  precepts  for  civil 
)^§4,iAtro4^^^n^  to  his  doctrine  of  political  wisdom,  l^ 
}iiaftcwU$l9)Cp|M^Tm<ig  Policy^  he  not  only  insists  upon  the 
gfpejfdf  theory  of  government,  but  enters  into  a  distinct 
C^^i^fideration  of  its  particular  duties.  Whence  it  appears, 
Ihf^t  Aristptle  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles 
Qf  ,goyf9mment^  as  well  as  with  those  of  philosophy.  But 
£911  tlie^artl/p^ajrs  of  his  precepts  on  Policy,  as  well  as  on 
Igpf^fi|nics>.wbiiGb  do  iaot  admit  of  an  easy  application  ^ 
^^erdp^^l^OBt  tiiaes,'We  shall  content  ourselves  with  referriii| 
ft¥¥;H^*<a^y»  to  big  works.  ,      . /, 

e^Mjtfee  y«s!4t  /^^  tb®jt>rief  survey  which  we  have  taken 
QlfoArl^'^*^^  ^t  rn^hV  a^serted>  that  i|^f^ 

MjftlWjili^  iphilc^ph^  .th^U.of  things ijind  tjiaj: 

^'^ii^ir.'  i  a:  c.  5-9. 1,  iii.  o.  4,  5.  9-44  1.  It.  c.  1 .  7.  1 1. 1^.  15;  1.  V.  ^ 

i/^J8,9t  livhc.  2-^-7.  l/tii^c»lwL V»v 0.1.  ^.l^iK^Ci  1 

?*  L.  X.  c.  5—8,    Cpnf.  Laqrt.  I  v.  §  30,  &c.    Orig.  Phil,  t>.  139. 
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;::!.  t,>  :;  :/    ;-.,v.;'-  '  ,'I   ;m   ;,t^.:^  ^-  >'      'i       - '>c  vjd  of  awoJ 

.v.<T.-o-...v,  •,.,     ■     ••  gECT/ii;'      •■•■■••■I  ••••  ;'-'";"'";i> 

'    <  (^  fte  .Sfticcmors  of  AHmtU.  -'  *  '  ■     -;^* 

JVttfefif  Aristotle  withdrew,  as  we  have  ilreatilir  Vgftefetf, 
toi^halc^  his  disciples  importuned  hiiii  to  AoMitikty  iiW^- 
Ce3Sor  in  jhe  school  of  the  Lycieum.    Ih  coni][^li^hie^%i^ 

wvicleiid.  Ammon.  Prdeg^.  in  Oateg.  Anet  anon.  I^lt^  AHA  ipSA 
V«»i>  iMt  t>p.  Venfet  Vim.  Nasnesg  Itis^  Fliil«P«r^  Mm^^OivI- 
^ObnfuHii  Aliit  lAehiMMted.  1667*  Yit  Amt.  ^ip^  JNE^naii^  ][pi^ 
iraiiLiii JDlicfi  JLaert  p.  20l«  ed.  Wetst^in.  Caurini^  Aretiqi,  ti  6«qm^ 
1/^it  Amt.  Melancthonis  Orat  deArist.  till.  Beureri  Vit  Arisi  Bai^. 
1581,  Weimichii  Orat.  Apol.  Lips.  ICil.  Schotfi  Arist  ef  Oefirtb^. 
idkmip.  Aiigi  V«nd.  16i)S.  Patrieci  Ditevi!i«;  P^rip.  Ba^l.  H^U^  <a^ 
Mgil  Oirttt.  4e  Arist  B^jie.  fikfttHgc  Hist  #00  Ji^ J.  HU  04  or, :  CMM 
j^  IMMt  Pi  1. 1.  iTiC  a  p.  Ji  L  i.  e.  3.  lioetoi  de  ^et.  i^^as^,  f^^m 
laaiL.  JoBf^  de  iSor*  ^iif*.  1%.  1*  iL  c.  13. 1,  li,  c.  15«  Potter.  Arob.  Gr*  f^  A|ip* 
(B;.  S€hii]id»  Diss,  de  Gynn.  Lit  Jops,  Diss,  de  Hist  Perip.  X^ronoT.J^- 
cafci  Acad,  de  Museo  Akx.  t  ili.  Ant.  Or.  Hennianii!  Act  PliS!:^  +.  *JP|>. 
9/i0:  Tbsa:  de  Secti^  o.  xnl  %^.  Hodd.  Hist.  PtiH. l;  vif.'c.l^  'l^idiMt 
Icitr,  in  Fhtf .  Afbl.  e*  10.  Pasdihis  de  imri  SM^  lIlraA  Mittvei«%;^mfk 
JMK,iNife)rWstt.iiwl«i.e.$.  ll.LU*c.4a.  Raol^lits in  PUD,  MlTTn^m^ 
^roo.  Theisu  Ant.  t  ii.  tab.  xc.  BfidCbn  Hist.  Pb.  Heb.  fdi  I^U^ 
JSceL  N.  T.  i.  ii.  p.  1973.  Frederic,  de  Re%.  Arist  Blieg.  im  LJMii 
Manud.  1.  i.  Diss.  i?.  Malebranche  delnquir.  Verit*l.  iii  c.  if.  I^a^y?^ 
-Se^.  Dhp  i.  eliT.  t)bs.  Hal  t  viii.  Ohi.  10.  Gttttdettt.  i>itR&:di  Arist. 
ir^t  CbmdiApttt.  Pi».  1)640.  l^o^t  C^em;  Beol.  Aaci  p^llftirifhb#A 
%H»«gmiol9f.  Ciif.  p«  Sa^  Tribboeb0iF.  d«  Disp.  $ch0L  yij^l^  flMM- 
]$e  9pt  Oco.  expU  Arist  1  McaqJc^r.  d«  Util.  Aoat,  Aiist,  ^r 
liadov/Viyes  de  Caus,  Cor,  Art.  1.  i.  Ga3^ndi^xercit  F 
Arisi.  Walsh.  Hist  Log.  T.  ii.  ^iarerg.  "Ac.  3(W- 1^.  Ifecij).  _, 
JU  Pfito.  *bii;  Vtait  Arist  Medbl.  1^5.  GttttwolW^ttt-Syi*  i 
^UtisiM  A^.  %Xh:  il.    tB«rt|r<^di  C&re.  PiSiili.>p..tn^fia  iv.^X^- 

Tar.  Fort  Arist  c.  1.  Oregii  Arist.  do  Immort  Sententia,  Kom.  1033. 
f  eret^as  d^'CdiAirtlrt.  Ri^i'.  *Priti«ir;  1.  vi.*  c.  liE>.  &<»er:iilei^i  t^^fc.  a 
11ioiDki^e^!^st.  Mtlnd.  St6ie.  Diss.  4. 14i'  ^to^fiilgMak  ^li!^^  d6 
M<>r.  Arflt.  ^  f706.  i)^  Hkiiiel^Cl^  V^:  ^  Nt^ri  Mil.  I.i^'c.  1. 
HoUmaa  Phil.  N^t'Pi^.  §  7.    DreienisdePhiiosoplihit>i^a.. 
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£git0tiv!t6  (yflf^U^,  Tkeophf&shtsS'  '■ .  ;.<  •: -/r  aJ  I^m 

Thi^  ^Mk^epliet  wad  a  native  of  Eresium,^  a  siarMfaM 
town  in.  Lesbos.  He  was,  bofll  in  file  second  year  of  tte 
bwAed  imd  second  Olympia^^^  and  i^ceiTed  fbe  firM  ra- 
dittt^iyte  df  learmn^  ttnder  Aleiimus^  in  Ms  mm  eMtatty  t 
itftet  which  he  wai»  sent  by  hi^  father,  who  wa^  ft  WeaHlrf 
ihaii,  to  Athens/  aiid  tfiere  became  «  di«cit^  of  Plato,  mA 
itfler  his  death  of  Aristotie.  tJndet  these  eiflitient  mastetn^ 
tOasfi^d  by  hafttr^  with  a  genlui  capable  of  (biey^H^li 
dyeary  Ubeml  a,cc0mp)ishment,  he  made  great  progress  V^ 
1^  lihilosopby  attd  eioqnenoe.  It  was  on  acoot^  of  mf 
Mgh  atttdnments  in  the  latter,  that,  instead  of  Tyrtia^dos^  his 
{Ariginalnatiie,  he  was  called,  as  some  say  by  hi»  maatef, 
tmlt  nore  probably  by  bis  mm  followers^  lbeo)>teastMftW^ 
^fl^cri  h^  undertook  the  charge  of  ttw  Peripatette«Hilil>«^ 
lid  coiiducted  it  with  silthhlgb  reputation,  that  be^h^d ^d1^ 
jtwo  ibonsand  scholars  ;^  among  whom  were,  Nico^tld)^ii^, 
Hm  son  of  Aristotle,  whom  his  faCher  entrusted  by  wiD^io 
iHs^  thurge ;  ErasiBtfdtas,  ^  eel^rated  physieiali ;  «ftdi0^ 
Welliti^  Piriaercitis,  %hO  rested  with  him  in  Sa^  m,^ 
li^ds^.  H!s  emditt^u  and  eloquence,  united  with  eti^^j^ 
,ma&inerS|  recoipmended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cassahd^r  m^ 
ygtiGlkto^,  wbo  mtited  him  to  visit  Egypt.  So  gt^efit  %>%» 
^mrito wair  1» among  tiw  Athenians,  that  whtfn tfi^fOfihll 
leflathdj^  accused  him  of  teaching  impfoiis>  dobtAilreft,'iMe 
ttc^iiser  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  the  puur^fej^t 
]whi€h|he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theophrastu;^.'  '  ^^ 
, ,  J(tiid0r  ttioarchonship  of  Xenippus,  in  the  £i;>qrth.yeaJE(ff 
^^t^fhondred  ai«d  ietgliteeath  Olympkul^*  Sophootes^  IketMSi 
'^Amphi<^lMes,  obtamed  a  <]tecree  (upon  what ffOtmds'^vfe 
^  li&t  lufctmfed)  making  it  a  capital  offfehce  fdrahy  j{«fl^ 
^[fepfiet  i(f,  open  a  public  schooV without,  an  ^xpxes^^M^hit 
^(^  tjjf ;^sfjBpjte^. .,  Upon  tMs,,aH  th.^.pj?il9^l4^  ^e 
.^cfity./  Bu1athe*na»iyear,Ae penMu whohadpiiiiiirai^iiikis 
'-•^am^mAB  htescAf  fined  fir^  talents>  and^  tbo  philoitoi»heirs 

.CeOt  Jna.^*    r.'M'f.'S'-    t,   n  .^'A  ■'*      f       /    '    ,.  1    ,'     <-/!/,     t-.oi    .l^V 
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9^  OF  yft^  iRW9ftps|^R«  fe^Qftife 

^(^Gjols,,  ,Theo|iJirasti»s,  wko  }^d  ^itffejr^d^.  wjUi  4*^,1^/^^ 
tiir^q^.thjQ  persecution  uiflictad  by  ibis  ^ppjic^s^iya  d^Q^9^ 
dsl^e^^  ibe  honour  of  th^  restoration,'  and  continued  his  dj^-j 
bat€^. 8Wd  instructions, in  tiie  Lyceiu[n,^  ..    ^    wol 

Theophrastus  is  highly  celeb];ated  for  hi^  indn^j^Tii^ill^^^ 
ii^^and  eloq[uence;  and  for  his  generosity  and.p^l^lic 
mjii^it^^  He  is  said  to  have  twice  freed,  his  country  trgfft 
toe  oppression  of  tyrants.  He  contribu|;i^d  liberally  to^i^dfl 
defraying  ^e  expense  attending  the  pubUc^meetin^sqjfpji^-^ 
Ipsophers,  which  were  held,  not  for  the  sake  of  showf,.b|)| 
for  learned  and  ingenipus  conversation.  In  the  pubjUfc. 
scliools  he  commonly  appeared,  as  Aristotle  had  donp^p^ 
an  elegant  dress,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of 
fjtocution.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  Tq- 
w^ds  the  close  of  his  life,  he  grew  exceediAglyii^j^,  ^f^ 
was  csgried  to  the  school  on  a  couch.  He  expressed  gr^a^ 
regret  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  life ;  and  compliii^j^ 
that  nature  had  given  long  life  to  stags  and  crows,.^  Vfi^o^ 
jtt  is  of  so  little  value,  and  had  dcinied  it  to  man,  yf}fp,J^j^ 
longer  duration,  might  have  been  able  to  attain  th^.s^qi^|^ 
of  science,  but  now,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  within  s^^i^of 
it,  is  taken  away,^  His  last  advice  to  his  disciples, js^^^ 
tb^t,  since  it  is  the  lot  of  man. to  diq  as  sooa  as  ^e  J|;>.eg;jii^ 
to  live,  they  would  take  more  pains  to  enjoy  l^e.^^^^ 
passes,  than  to  acquire  posthumous  fame.  His  j^i^cpj^ 
was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  Athenians.  He,^Qtgj 
many  valuable  works,  of  which  all  that  remain  are,  se^ej^|^ 
treatises  "  On  tlie  Natural  History  of  Plants  and  Fossijf.;*'^ 
"  Of  Winds ;"  ''  Of  Fire,*'  &c. ;  a  rhetorical  work  en^ilej| 
"  Chaj'acters,'*  and  a  few  Metaphysical  Fragments^^      ,   -^^ 

Although  Theopliraatus  held  the  first  plaqe  ampn{[;jme 
disciples  of  Aristotle  J  lie  did  not  so  implicitly  fol|oy.|Iug| 
master  as  to  have  no  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own.     ^^j^l^ji 

»Laert.    Allien.  1.  xiii.  p.  610.  '  ■  '  '  'jfOJ^'iTq 

*  Ji^ert    A.tM.l.L.p.2l.LT-p.l8^    Plwt,4dV;Cofot.  I,  .i/{  uF 

•  Cic.  Tasc.  Qu.  I.  iii.  c.  28.  Seneca  (de  Brev.  Yit.  c.  1.)  ascribes  this 
reflection  to  AristoUei  but  it  is  inoouflisliQntAfiith  hisofuwi^n^ilMaifii 
liires  longer  than  any  other  animal  except  the  elephaat.  De£kn.>  Aniili. 
l,:^cc.'|0..c    ,  _  '       .       '  .   •   '    ...I  V 

^.Jt^rt  JRabric.  Ribv  Gr.  t«  iL  p,  5MI;  His  wofks  w»m  43diitedl^y H^lli- 
sius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1601.  jol* .  Hi^Char^in  hy  Needfatrnv  Oaotab.  i^TIf  ^ 
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ratf  particuliirs  lie  deviated 'from  thc^Aoctriiie'cjr'Atistotfe  ; 
and  lie  tnade  some  materisll  additiotis  to  tke  system  (yf  ihe 
Perijpatetici  schobl.  •  Tlie 'following  W  a  speditien  of  Hl0 
teheti^'of  ttris  pWIosopher;  where  he  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed his  own  judgment,  or  at  least  to  have  usedlangtia^ 
dHfei^ent  from  that  of  his  master. 

"hPheophrastus  taught,  that  the  Predicaments,  or  Catego- 
flfes;  are  as  numerous  as  the  motions  and  changes  to  which 
fefeittgs  are  liable ;  and  that,  among  motions  or  changes  are 
td' be  reckoned  desires,  appetites,  judgments,  and  Noughts. 
Ih' this  opinion  he  deviated  widely  from  Aristotle :  for,  if 
fli6se  actions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred  to  motion,  the 
Ptrst  Mover,  in  contemplating  himself,  is  not  immoveable. 
If e  maintained  that  all  things  are  not  produced  from' 
cbntraries ;  but  some  from  contraries,  some  from  similar 
clauses,  and  some  from  simple  energy :  that  motion  is  not 
td  he  distingaished  from  action;  and  that  there  is  one  Di- 
vftfe  Principle  of  all  things,  by  which  all  things  subsist.'^ 
By  this  Divine  Principle,  Theophrastus  probably  meant  the 
fi^  TMt over,  without  whom  other  things  could  not  be 
ikbVed,  and  therefore  could  not  subsist. 
v^'To  these  theoretical  tenets  might  be  added  several  moral 
afsfbthegms,®  which  are  ascribed  to  Theophrastus;  but 
they  are  tod  trite  and  general  to  merit  particular  noticej^^ 
etcisfpt  perhaps  the  following :  '^Respect  yourself,  and  you 
n^  never  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  brtore  others*  Love 
is  the  passion  of  an  indolent  mind.  Blushing  is  the  com- 
jilexion  of  virttie.'* 

/Theophrastus  was  succeeded  by  Stralo^^  of  Lampsacua, 
H6  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  school  in  tfte^ 
third  year  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olympiad/^  aiid 
pi*esided  eighteen  years  with  a  high  decree  of  reputation 
f&r  leari^ing  and  eloquence.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made 
hiin  his  preceptor,  and  repaid  his  services  witli  a  royal 
presetit  of  eighty  talents. 
In  his  docfrine"  concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  es- 

j'.rH*  *  'i. .   •  '  '  •       • 

ri'ftC<l»C  F.  P«tricii  Dhndss.  P«rip.  t.  i.  K  xiL  p.  154,  &c, 

•  Laert  1.  v.  §  58.    Saidas.    Cic.  Ac.  Qa.  1.  ii.  c.  38.         ><>  B.  C.  286. 

^^Ofc;  lb.  et  de  Fta.  1.  t.  c.  5.    Phit  adv.  Colot.  t.  ffi.  p.  418.    Simj)!. 

in  |%yi.  l<Vf, «.  58»  I.  ti.  is.  38.    Clem.  Alex.  Stmm.  f.  i  '       * 
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xm9  ov^imimKtx^m^s       [.^n^jimm^ 

ibodieso  IfenA:  the  i;r6dd  bas  ^mHim:  h^m^  lofPlitf  li^^Akl 
iia^im^iGtf  A  jMtfy  distJMt  4vp«i,imi||0ry  nor  liy  «»  teMBir 

old  jgMJtrny  grigfa^illy  esc^ted  by  aociUM^  aaArfwtenMn^ 
f)|iWtt%  M^  wetf  Bxms^i»gt9iiH  y>etdiayiqTif|ljti»p  <rf  upiipiH 
1  fivdji^ii'^  It  4o^  not  ^fpe^r  ito^  StmlD-a?ty> i wrty i  mtkiT 
}t4^0d^;d»9OBtt«kd  tidfi  «QRi«temc»  of  a  Oiyine  ^ntwrpJbM 

16f913»  bts-^ystem  flie  doctrine  Qftii»fiwtWQgtefft.iiippiwpM 
''WliW'^  «totta^lso  teDH^t,  Aat'ti^i  ifiOt  #f  4wjMHi)^3i  j(ll 
othqfMiM>ff  <tf  tbe^bmn  }^^  aBdtt«^it^attfyMts%Q#MJ#0f 

;^tetic^»ti»>ot  wiis  ^ODtfiiiie^^  in  «ncMseia9>  ,by;  tDyiim^^ 
biMi^^niRbMDjoFedJbe  fiteiid«aiip>a64tkiai4S!WdlSa9M^ 
Li9i4^fiU^  «he<iaiftirti«4bebi^^ 
n|^jW4-r4i3F :jlmto>^7 of  tbe  isdwd  of  Ciooirifv^ba^'^^Qjtevp 
jfiMM^t^^  M  ii|we>diK4mgQi6bcd  1^ 
i4i^wi!i^;^>iiwi>^  do|^  of  )4^  fihi}p9q[AKsm>br  KSns4tr 

;:defiMQAjby  the  Afiienians  on  aii>eiabfti^y40TQMic^:)Mld 
biBliO'JBtaiidi^  to  baTa  ii»ld  i4n  i^>ctrte  oi'^^^lml^idt 
>d|b^^jk«>ijd;4r*a4dii>y'i^iod«»|^,  ^  Mrbpm4b9  fi«iff|ei«npM 
l>mHOBafewdf»  4if  tiie^  Peripflutetic  sobool  teadmitteAtf  o  i  df  tt^^^ 
u  ilboiif  4be  fottcMirerd  of  A^igtoOe,  ^miw;  l&()wgb«Mi|iiii|^ 


«»Pjc^  I)e  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  13. 


'^i  le|.>y:  ia,.  Math.  I.  4135^.    l^yrW.  K  5l  cfl  '^f  ,5^  f^L 
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^ifiirtiMiioii^ctttelliQaetoohM,  Jiummrii,mkdiI)mL^wi^tPtmr 

lJiyRMlifr]^aiBO|Aicat  disjiKtiitioitti  and  Makori^  j¥ittiiigiir. 
^9fficfifo%sfB«ksi:ofvfat«t  aisi  :ft  ioArliM)  uikl-d*qiieBti:sfttUh'. 
wffia[iteMtg/#efe»  thai  there  is  no  /siteb  tlut^^  a»  vniid> «» 
^Imaii,  dtiHtroBraBUliiroir  -beMt ;  tbat  >  liie  tpdmsiiilB^  bgr,  trideli 
»jHnmd8'peH»iyi»!  and.acV  isi  eqiidly  diffused  UuMgii  ike 
IJbmif^mwaatj^ar^biBitom  it»  and  expires)  witk  it ;^tkiii<»:^ 
*.iMfaiKi^^7a«»'aIwiqrs^d8teMl;  tiiat 

lliiiimf^iNelfts ;  ai^  thai  the  knoY^ed^e  6f  timttwouUibeiui 
^i&fdiioifyj^  He  ipas  an  eaiinent  geogmfh^i  e^lMAigaliA 
Ipttriaio  measure  the;hetg^t  of  moimtams^«and  to^eotiMroct 
'jsiCBByateitoapsi  of  conntries^^  f^ 

ffi  JSHaJkuHM^  df  BJiodes^  was  a  papil  of  Aiistottev  ti^e 
^6tti6s.^^mtatleMeiascriibed  to  him^  and  tonde'suppdie 
them  to  have  been  written  by  him.*'  ^.  i  > 

hn^iMtMrkBs  Tketlerw^  was  anilinsttious  otnaoient  ictf  ttie 
-Bpqfitedc  fedioolt  la  the  fourth  yeat  of  the  hnndreil  and . 
ififteiaifli.'Olyiiipiad,^ he  wsb  appointedhy Ca^sai^derphii^; 
ebfiifaoeUbn^  to  the  government  of  Atfabnsi  ^  Her  4M>nd^aotfeid 
^igbiMnm^ab  with  so  tmich  wisdom  aadimoAptifatlbn^aBd 
arrasdel'ed'«6  many  essential  services  to  thficitizfiiS/  th^tr  jjno 
3Mq[nieedr  as  imntniai  share  <tfpopiilafifyi  Afiorhehalibii- 
jAyM  tM  supreme  power  in  Athens  ten  sr)pars>  the; jfmi^jbf 
^^op^dMT  ^saiousy^  forwlrich  the  Attieniansiwc^e  itoireymnk- 
!HUe^«mu$  i  raised  agaiBst  him ;  he  waii  4:ondemiied^' tdiiifrihg 
IbiSfiiNMcefrotn  tibe  city^  t^  forfett  his^life;  hisiiOBise4Bd 
Celfort»vmre  given  np^  to.  the  populace,  aild  aU;hiei(stBlii^s 
^ere  thrbnnk  do«ni.  To  «soape  the  r^idhtnteht  whidi  raged 
^rUoBC'ldni  i»  Atbeu^  he  fied  to  Ptoieniy  Sdter,''wli6  af- 
forded him  protection,  and  admitted  him  to  his  confidence.^ 

.         ••  '  ;  1    .  „ ■/  '"'f      (^ " 

«»  Tom.  Qo,  1.  i.  <s,  tOw  Sn^c^s.  ,  i  .       '      ii 

«^  dc.  tisc,  (5.  L  1.  c. io.'^l.  34.    De  OSXil^.S:^  %!»;<; Attic.  1. 
xiii.  cp.  31.  ^.    &ext.  ,£iQp.  Pfxrh.  Hjp.  l/jup.  %  adv.  l^af^.  t  X^*  f . 
3^.    Plut  cpntrl  dolot.  ^asej^.  Vref.  t  xv.  <?, '^.l  CfiC.  ^e  Diy.'l.  i.  f •  3. 

/jT'f^  h^-  i?p'>^:-,  .9}^  de  i-^s^  ^«uj:^\  ;t.l^.|,|k; 

*  Laert  idian.  I.  iii.  c.  17.    Cic.  CJrat'.*  pro  Rabtno.    ' '  * 

yoL.  i.  2  p 
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lifitft  OP  ^flli  firt^d£ss(s»im,  Sec.      [  Immm^M. 

Mmaig  crasolted  hy  ttic  king  caaceaaDg  the  €iM>ic<i  erf  a 
maccessoT,  he  advifled  Pfioleai^p  tp(  c^ose  the  sqn  \f]ycli:llB 
had  by  his  wife  Eurydice>  in  preference  to  his  son  Beitonieoly 
aiterwards  called  Philadelphus;  !E1ie^king  rejected  his  ad- 
vice^ and  during  Ids  Ide  associated Philadelphns  withhim^ 
the  govemmeTit.  The  yoTing* prince  retained  aseftUed^ei^ 
mity  against  Demetrius,  for  the  counsel  be  had  giteni' his 
father,  and  when  he  assumed  the  throne/  banished bna tea 
distant  province.  Here  Demetxius^  after  a  short  lAtorifld^ 
TtuaWe  to  support  the  repeated  misfortunes:  he  had  met  lt^ 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  tiie  bite  df  an  asp. 

This  fact  is  supported  by  the  concmrrenf  testimoiiy'tf 
the  aneients.  Hence  it  has,  not  without  reason^  fteiett  quetai> 
tioned,  whether  credit  be  duo  to  fbe  repbrts  of  Ari9t6bultn9| 
Philo,  Josephug,  and  others,  that  Demetrius  Phalet^uirii(f^ 
librarian  to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  and  tfiat  it  washy  his 
advice,  thattlds  prince  e:ave  orders  for  a  version  of'tt^ 
Jewish  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  into  th^  6re^  laDguilE^ 
TJie  truth  l*?,  that  the  whole  story  of  a  royal  maiidtSi^  toi 
this  undertakin!^  is  destitiite'of  satisfactory  probf*,  iMi'f^\il 
babiy  first  arose  from  Jewish  vamity,  atrf  wa§  aftirwirdii 
hastily  adopted  by  the  Cliristietfr  fathers. '  It  is  most  J^^ 
liable,  that  the  Septuag^iiit  version  was  the  privati^  Islbdtrr^lf 
the  Jews,  who  were  at  this  time  resident  in  Egypt:^     !'•>./ 

Concern  hvg  De metr i  us  nmlereus^  we  have  <»nly  t6'  Md;** 
tftat  thoH|;:h  he  wrote  many  wori^s  On  philosophy,  Bii^tbt^ 
and  rhetoric,  time  has  destroyed  them  all;  for  the  elegawt 
pieee,^^  Ve  Inferpretatione^  **  On  Interpretation,"  v^ih 
mme  ascribe  to  him,  is  probably  a  work  of  later  date."'**     '*' 

rf"     ■  ...  '..'•■,'      ^ 

^  "  Hi>dy  dc  Sept.  Tnterp.  c.  9,  Vossin*  de  Hist.  Gr.  4.  i.  c.  12.  Pp? 
deaux  Conn,  p,  11.  I.  j,  p.  19.  *  Laerf.  ib.^  8<!^' 

»  fabric.  BiU.  Or.  V,  IV*  p,  42a      '  *    .  '  "         u,  .^;.  i\ 

^  VfdciuJ.  Joti!^.  de  Script.  HLst  Pfkit.  1.1.  c.  %,  ScfctessfSfi  S^^^lt^ 
Stratorte,  €adw.  ciii.  ^4-*-6.  ^Not  Mp^bv.  LeibnilBv^bieobo^L^afek 
Budd,  dq  S]iiu9z,  p.  31C.  VArgfsn^  Phil  d^K  B<>l)a  S^s  R^fK |r^ 
Tliom*  Hist.  Atlu  c,  vi.  Le  Cl^rc  Bibl  Cb.  U  il  nrt.  1.  §  7J  Pa^k^if,^^ 
^ed.  Diss*  vL    ScLJoser.  de  IJ^lazoismo  Sf ratomis,  Wittepb.  1220.' 


Tbom^  Hist.  Atlu  e.  vi     Le  Cl^rc  Bibl,  Cb*  1*  ii,  nrt.  1.  §  7^    Pi 

^'        ]).  1220.     ticy 
inaiL  lllst.  A(h.  s.  ii/c,  ^    Vob.^.  ffiui,  Gr  J,  i.  v.  itt,  it.  itodyW\^iipf: 


Int.  c.  i).    Fridcaij\  CoinL  p.  ii.  I  I    Cajrpzgv.  Irtit.  Orafll.  lu'l'.'f^ 

•••■*■■       'I  ••  ■  .  "    *       .       :.'■  r    ■''-'■■    ,        "^  ' 
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.f1  •..    .   ..-•      '"'    "'CHAP/X.  •    -^   '•    -'.-.--'•'n 

jpl^FORE.w^  dijjuUss  the  Ionic  jor  3ocratic  scliooL,  twq 
ffbC^,yet  ramaio  to  be  considered,  the  Cpnic  aud  Uie  Sloic^ 
I.  ."J^i^t  otbjer  philosophers,  who  pralessed  themselves 
4||ipjip^  of  Sograte^^  taught  systems  of  speculative  opi- 
nioQ^jr  which  bad  little  connexipn  witli  the  doctrine  of 
fheix  master,  Antisthenes,  judging  it  loore  coosoaant  to  the 
|[arit.of  ,tli^  Socratic  school  to  adhere  in  practice  to  the 
l^l^c^jxts  of  morality  which  Socrates  had  taught^  than  to 
jpjj^SQCUte  the  subtle  disquisitions  in  which  many  of  bis  fol- 
}f^/sxs  wttne  ^igaged^  bepame  the  founder  of  a  school^  the 
Uple  pl^ect  of  which  was,  to  support  a  rigid  moral  disci- 

yjLntistheneSt^  an  Atheniau,  was  born  aboat  the  nineiietti 
Olg^XiffkuiJ  In  his  youth  he  was  engaged  in  military  ejt- 
.{^<M^  and  acquired  fame  by  the  ^  alour  which  he  displayed 
^jpithe  battle  of  Tanagra.  His  £rst  .studies  were  under  the 
^|)yi;9f}^QfXof  th^e  Sopjbist  Gorgia^,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
f^  ^  jrb^tpfic.  Soon  growing  dii^satisfied  with  the  futile 
labours  of  this  school,  he  sought  for  more  snbstantial  wl^- 
A^i^  bofa  Socrates.  Cgqptivated  by  |he  doctrine  and  the 
i^^^er  of  1^3  new  master,  he  prevailed  upon  many  young 
jpexi^^^bo  l^ad  been  his  fellow  students  under  Gorgias^  to 
.^cpmpany  him.  So  great  was  his  ardour  for  moral  tos- 
dom,  that  though  he  lived  at  the  Pirseum,  which  was  at 
the  distance  of  forty  stadia^  from  the  city,  he  came  dually 
.to  Atl(iens  to  attend  upon  Socrates.  This  \yise  man,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  at  thesame  time  timt  he  made  morality 
tiieo^W^^  siubi^t  of  hi^  iiM*ru4ptions,  powerfully  recom- 
jlidMed  vittttto«i8  manoerfl  to  his  disciples  by  his  own  ex- 
ikmple.  Despising^  the  pursuits  of  avarice,  vanity^  and 
;  a^'bf tipn^  tie  sought  the  reward  of  virtue  in  virtue  itself,  arid 
.  ^^cjiif jeft  np  iaboiy  or  suffering  which  virtue  re^iaired^ '  This 
nQble.cQusistenpy  Qf  mind  was  the  part  of  the  character  of 

*  Laert.  L  y\.  §  I,  &c.    Suitfas,    Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  530. 
«  B.  C.  420.  « About  five  miles. 
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9^  oTTME  >CTMc"-MR:'f5.e  |[»od«Aittv 

p6pBn^ty  ixmta^^  ^b^etitf :  of  liknsMfi;  ^  bjr  fhetiinraHMBtt 

«f  hi6^^^:^    He  freqtiently  appteared  m  a  AreadlRa:is,tiail 

tiE^g^  eloak.  *  S^c^ateisy  wh6  hadt greiat  i^n^tipMnm  id  ffijEk 

ff6l^rifig*(ke  ^aractem  ofmed/tCTOAri&ng  that  Alitisthnua 

Id^k'paindiio  expose^  rathef  dmn  to 'eoncealytkel  tattered 

jifeil^'Ofliid  dressy,  isald  to  iiim,  ^<  Wby  so  osteiltiiticKiarl 

Stirofigh  ytwr  rags  I  see  your  raiiity.*'         ^        '     >i    i/t 

V  -Afti^r  ^  dentil  o€  SocrMes,  ^ilst  idl  good  meti  #ertf 

liuiieiiitiiig  his  fiE^e^  and.  were  Indignant  against  Ms-  ^t&dh 

is^ma,  AM^he^es,  by  a  seasonable  jest,  hastened  the  idfe^ 

^t^vMJmnishii^entof  Melitus  and  Anytas.    Meeting  WiA 

c^e^rtafn  young  mei  from  Pontos,  who  came  to  Athens^  wii^ 

t  design  <Df  ilttending*  npoti  Socrates,  ^ose' ;£un^  faaA 

imdtieA  their  country,  he  publicly  introduced  tii^m  to  ^31- 

t6i»,  asistoritig  them,  that  be  far  exceeded  Socrates  in  wisdmn. 

^Phis  sarcastic  encomium  inflamed  the  reisentamenH;  of  4iHft 

"Atiileiiians,  who  happened  to  be  present,  against^w  aiitiMkr 

^f  (h^  dlsgra^  which  had  been  brought  upon  theif>dty<b)r 

fbe  banishment  of  so  excelltent  a  man.    Ihe  conseqprtade 

Vai^,  tiiat  Anytas  was  soon  banished,  and  Melittts  sen^emsad 

^t^'death.'  :'        '  ■  r-         i,  .    .^.•,>^'."\<v 

;    Whilst  P!atd,  and  other  discipks  of  Socirat€$s,weie^ 'after 

his  death,  forming  schools  in  Athens,  AntistbeoeS'^llol^> 

^fiM:  his  scho'ol,  a  public  place  of  exercise  withaut  th&italls 

iOf  the  cily,  calicid,  Ihd  Cynosargum,  or,  Ihe  Temple  erf  the 

White<  Dof  ;^  t^hence  soigne  writers  derive  the  nante  bf -the 

^fleet  ^f  which  he  was  the  founder.    Others  suppose^  that 

Ui^  followers  were  calted  Cynics  from  the  snairling  hnmoiir 

Qif  dieirihaster.    ijere  he  inculcated,  both  bypreoepfeffaM 

exsimpley  a  rigorteus  discipline,    in  order  to  ajcobmmedfa|:e 

, his  own  manners  to  his  doctrine,  her  woreuaothetf>ghrniAit 

^teiadoarse  cloak,  siiflS&rcid  Ms  beard  to  grow;  tod  HsatrUd 

na  wallet;  and  staff  Uk^  a  Wandering  be^gao'j    Hbnoh^eiiig^l 

,  >lilais]^lenidid  luxuries  of;  life>  he  contented  Imnsctt'iwith Ae 

.v'.'.T  <»  A  -^  ,^.i  .';-■:     .:■'     ;*-^Uaii,  1.  ix.  C.36.  ,   .  -    ._  .,    ,  y  ^:|* 
Anti(].  I.  i.  c.  9.  '      '     . 
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ifldidgtsiioc.  u  far  bis  di«c6iirseBy  he  c«i6uiied  llieini^d^r3*9C 
"ttd  a^  widi  a.idegre0>€C  bardfamss/i^rlttcii  proQ»red  IvmrtW 
'muMwnriiof  'The^Doy;  He  expressed^^.utmost  f^iit&«i]pi| 
finrr]rim£iife;.l0CGoiuiliiig  it  the. greatest  evil^ ^atid T«{Qnf)|;» 
tta(t  be  wotdd  rotber  be  mad  than  actdicted  to  a;  y^j^uoitfi 
BsanDMNnef  litmg.  Towaids  tiie  dose  of  his  life>  Ike  glo^m; 
bastof -fais'miiid/  and  the  morosesess  of  his  tampc^,  in? 
'  t^ieased  to  wch  a  de^ee,  .as  to  reader  him  trouMe&ome  to 
his  friends,  and  an  object  of  ridicule  to  bis  enemlea.  .iv 
his  iast  iHnbss  he  iras  fri&lful  and  impatient ;  tif^d  o€  Kfe, 
^sotrkftb  to  die.  When  Diogenes,  at  that  time»  asl^ad  himi 
^Whether  he  needed  a  friend  ?  Aatistfaenes  repUed/^^  WJnert 
is'tiie  frieikd  that  can  free  me  from  my  pain  f-  DiOgeB€» 
liresttited:  him- with  a  dagger,  saying,  ^Xiettfais  free  jfoa:^ 
but  AntiStbenes  answered,  ^^I  wish  to  be  freed  from  my 
]mili,'nofcfiV>m  Ufe/'  .Neither  his  doclxiiie  nior  his  Ibav^ 
.ners  were  sofficiently  inviting  to  procure himmatiy  fcdiowi- 
«r8.  '  He  paid  little  respect  to  the  gods  and  tiie  religion  ef 
iiis^ country ;  but,  as  might  be  ejcpected  from  a  dis^^iple^^f 
ijSbistateB,  he  thought  justly  concerning  the  Sopreme  B^iug. 
^Us  book,  wiiicfa  treats  on  Physics,  says  Cicero,^  h4  <ilth'i 
fserres^  tiiat.  The  gods  ef  the  people  are  many,,kut  tie  God  \ 
'  of  nature  is  One.  Antisthenes  wrote  many  books,  of  ifibi^ 
mone  are  extant,  except  two^  declamations  under  thjantmes 
.«€J[jax  and  Ulysses^  .       .   ^       / 

al  fSbsiset^  of  tiie  Cynics,  founded  by  Antiithenes,  ih  Adt 
1400  mMh  to  be  regarded  as  a  school  of  philosophy,  as  ati 
oitistitution  of  manners.  It  was  formed  rather  Ibr^he  ptt- 
^pbse  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  moral  disotdets  of 
:  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice,  than  with  a  Tiew>to,re$tt- 
hbfisbany  pew  theory  of  speculative  opinions.  Tbedi^- 
f^^dbsiof  Antistilienes,  and  otber  leaders  of  this  s^et;  cmsi- 
iidsmd  their  masters,  not  as  authors  oi,  any  new  doctrine, 
bkintias  ipatxons-  of  strict  and  inflexible ,  virtue  ;  and  ^ wenr  i^- 
v[gaidediibyi  diem  ^lather  as«xaiiq[>les  fi^i'fbGtbr'iimfeitimi  in 
dihe^  Donduet  of  life,  than  as  preceptors,  to^guid^  t]M§rin>lite 
search  of  truth.    The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  philosophy 

•  De  Nat,  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  13.  ^  Laert.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  789. 

'  ''^doiir.^iian;!.  x.c;  1115.     Scxt  Emp.  ^}^iTb. !.  iil.  c.SJ.  "ii.  Gell.  I. 
ix.  c.  5.    "  "  t      .  .M  *. 
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jj^y^.  J  /p^e  cJ^,W;teji4ic.pQppli?tnl4eiJ  of  the  sect  wpiie^,fi^ 
JUjiJi^g^  effeminate  vipesy^nd  a  ligoFaiMf.^t 

herence  to  the  rales  of  moral  di^ciplmev  A  PY^^r^ 
^^djoig  to  tte  qrigmil  spirit  of  jl^e  selci;^  w^,iQ^,^ho 
{^pppari^  in  a  coarse  garb,  and  carried  a  wall^  au^^  ft^ 
^.fcsternal  symbols  of  severity,  and  whp  regarded;  AVQfy 
4Jb^  with  indifference,  except  that  kind  of  virtue  vfidf^ 
^ponsists  in  a  haughty  conten^pt  of  external  good»  ai^<l^ 
j^^rdy  endurance  of  extemal  ill.^  Simplicity  and  modf^ 
re^tion  were  indeed  in  this  sect  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
^Oj^terity,  and  at  last  produced  the  Stoic  system  of  apathy^ 
boj;  the  real  design  of  the  founders  both  of  the  Cynic  an4 
t^G  Stoic  sect  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  .virtuoufs 
manners.  The  rigorous  discipline  which  was  practised  hf 
41^^  first  Cynic^,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  ihp 
inq^.  absurd  severity,  was  at  first  adopted  for  the  laudable 
pilose  of  exhibiting  an  example  of  moderation  and  yjjf^ 
tvi^Hf  sel  .'-command.  If^  in  executing  this  praisewortl^ 
*4^^sigPf  ^  p<»rtion  of  vanity  blended  itself  witti, the, loyi^  f{f 
,vii:t^^  who  will  not  be  inclined  to  pardon  th^  weakne$f( 
out  9f  respect  to  the  merit  of  the  character  V^  .  ^ 

'  .^Xha^  they  wight  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  apply  ^fv^r 
s^lvQS  to  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  habits  and  m;a;Qn^^ 
.\i^th<)ttt|^  jp|;eiTuption  from  the  noisy  contests  of  sp^cul^tiy^ 
pbilo^^Qjphy,  the  Cynics  renounced  every  kind  of  s^enjti|%i 
j)tU];j^it;  coi^tending,  that  to  those  who  are  enduedby. n^tor,a 
^YJ4b  a  ^nd  disposed  to  virtue,  the  pursuits  of  learmn^  ar|3 
aj^  unpece^sary  and  troublesome  interruption  of  th^  m^ 
business  of  life.  Hence  they  entirely  discarded  all  dia* 
lectio,  physical,  and  mathematical  speculations,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  tile  stu^y,  or  rather  to  the  pmatioe^iof 
.TJ4ne.  This  was  eeitainly  injudicious;  but  it  is^isonle 
a^pgy  forthdr  terror  that  Soctates  had.  taken  puubte 
iDspirebid  fottowecs  with  a  contempt  of  ttieoreticaL  science 
when  consideredrin^compaiisonwith  pmctioal  wisdinni^j^It 
jKlyalsat  be  added,  ;that  the  learning  wMish  flonri^eH  at 

»»  Jutiani  Orat.  vi.  vii.    Maxim.  Tyr.  Di^tscrt*21.  Arriah.  D&sl^jjipt. 
l.iii.  Diss.  22.    Lucian  in  Vit.  Aiict.  et  C) nico,  et  Demobacle.,    ' 
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ritfl*  W/#krd»  th*  !iapt)»neig$  ^  society,  6t  the  teal  MrjJi^yWii 
tSfeit'Af  the  6iimto  irilnd »  '  *    ^  •  n^^U 

^'^'FarSi^rto  accdunt  for,  and  excnse,  th^  diigirfaii'Steyiar 
^€yttte  sect,  it  should  beTecolIected,  fliat  (he  mtohert'tf 
ffid' Greeks  Trerfe,  at  this^  thne,  strongly  tendingf  toWkHM 
ftil^*  extreme  of  effeminacy,  •  Se  much  attention  wsis  ^^nfo/t^f 
^aStf  to  exlcrrml  appeai-ailce,  especially  amotagrttfe  iWbe^ 
i^«ih^,  fliat  n6t  onfytfce  citizens  at  Urge  were  addictferf  tiJ 
Itettty  iand  vanity,  but  eren  the  pWlosophe/s  ttieiiii^i^Weii 
canghf  the  infection,  as  sufficiently  appear^  fVom  ^ht  h^ 
Bifeh  related  Concerning  the  dress  and  manners  of  Arfs^ 
tfppus,  Arcesilaus,  Aristotle,  Stilpo,  Mid  others.  Socrateni 
had  endeavoured,  by  modest  censure  mingled  with'  easy 
^atontry,  as  well  as  by  a  landable  exampfe  of  niode* 
ration,  to  correct  the  Jmblic  taste  and  mannet^.  Antis^ 
^nes,  without  possessing  either  judgment  or  moder^rtioi 
il\iM  to  his  master,  adopted  the  same  plan,  but  ctoled  ii 
iBUn  ebtfrente,  which  jiaSsed  beyond  the  limits  of  detioitnt^ 
iRid^g  an  regard  to  external  appearance  to  be  unfehrch^* 
i*le  (o  virtue,  he  neglected  every  attention  of  fllis'kiitl^ 
dfifd^etit  back  towards  the  simplicity  ol  nature;  neai^^iaA 
Wisf  teiisistent  With  civilised  life.  His  foBowetsJ  oBs^^ 
feg'ttie  high  degree  of  reputation  fo^wisdoitt  itid  foklttidjlSf 
y^ih  the  strictness  of  his  manners  had  procured  Mnft^  dAl 
fietmlhed  tto  follow  his  steps,  and  carried  his  peculiatitJei 
6>  k'rifficulous  and  absurd  extreme.  At  first,  a  Cyiiifc  'fMi 
hise5)her,  being  nothing  more  than  a  severe  pubHe  nibiiltoi^ 

,^ . ,     Virtutis  vergs  custos,  rigidusque  satelles,^^*      ,.    ^^ 

tinimDianded  attestiim  and  resipect ;  but  ^en  the  j&eedoaoi 
o6!pewuiei  de^eneirated  into  scurrility,  wlrilst  'the  vulgai; 
adbane^  theboldness  of  tiiese  pbilosophersy  the  more  jMjin 
eioiis  wondei^fd  «l  their  impadem^e;  and  tbe  wholes  or|d«i! 
gladaaliylM14ntodi[^gii^eiii.aiid<^ratempt.^  n      ^.    t.; 

}£»'BMse.$ir€umstaiiees  will  account  lor  the  dijs^ftcefial 
tales  which  have  been  so  industriously  propagated  con-* 

^"  Fabric,  Bib.  Gr.  V.  Up.  361.    Arr.  Epi^tLiu,  p.30i.\        .>    .^ 
'^^'lkor.Ep.'i.l.l7.'  .    i'  '   '\'\    ^    .^.       *  '-•'"''1-^;'   .' 

*  'ITie  stem  defender  of  pure  tirkie>  cause.  * 
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cermnjS  this  sect.  The  singularity  of  the  early  CymcB,  and 
many  gross  violations  of  decorum,  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, rendered  the  sect  not  only  ridiculous  but  infamous, 
famished  occasion  to  those  who  did  not  carefelly  distin^- 
'guish  between  the  first  design  of  this  institution  and  its 
subsequent  abuses,  to  declaim  against  the  Cynical  philo- 
sophy, as  nothing  better  than  a  compound  of  vulgarity, 
spleen,  and  malignity.  An  impartial  inquirer  will,  there- 
fore, in  this  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  be  parti- 
cularly cautious  in  giving  credit  to  Athenaeus,  Lucian,  and 
other  writers,  who,  to  display  their  own  wit,  or  to  bring 
philosophy  into  discredit,  have,  on  every  occasion,  eagerly 
caught  hold  of  stories  disreputable  to  philosophers,  with- 
out taking  the  pains,  and  perhaps  witiiout  wishing^  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood. 

The  sum  of  the  moral,  doctrine  of  Antisthenes  and  the 
Cynic  sect  is  this  :^'  Virtue  alone  is  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  h^ppy  life.  Virtue  consists,  not  in  a  vain  ostentaticm 
of  learning,  or  an  idle  display  of  words,  but  in  a  steady 
course  of  right  conduct.  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  same. 
A  wise  man  will  always  be  contented  with  his  condition, 
and  will  live  rather  according  to  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
than  according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  his  country.  Wis- 
dom is  a  secure  and  impregnable  fortress ;  virtue,  armoui^ 
which  cannot  be  taken  away.  Whatever  is  honourable  is 
good ;  whatever  is  disgraceful  is  evil.  Virtue  is  the  only 
bond  of  friendship.  It  is  better  to  associate  with  a  few 
good  men  against  the  vicious  multitude,  than  to  join  the 
vicious,  however  numerous,  against  the  good.  The  love 
of  pleasure  is  a  temporary  madness. — ^The  following  max- 
ims and  apothegms  are  also  ascribed  to  Antisthenes  :^^ 

As  rust  consumes  iron,  so  doth  envy  consume  the  heart 
of  man.  That  state  is  hastening  to  ruin,  itk  which  no  dif- 
ference is  made  between  good  and  bad  men.  The  harmony 
of  brethren  is  a  stronger  defence  than  a  wall  of  brass.  A 
wise  man  converses  with  the  wicked,  as  a  physician  with 
the  sick,  not  to  catch  the  disease,  but  to  cure  it.  A  phi- 
losopher gains  at  least  one  thing  from  his  manner  of  life,  ft 
power  of  conversing  with  himself.    The  most  necessary 


»  Ueri.  1.  V.  §  1 1, 12.  >«  Ibid.   Stob%as. 
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^  part  of  laamiBg  is  to  unlearn  qyi  quqis.    The  man  who  is 

^  ^Taid ,  of  another  J  whatever  he  may  think  of  him^elfj  is  a 
&Iay^»    Antislheties  heiug  told  that  a  bad  man  had  been 

^l^^sin^  him,  said,  "ftTiat  foolish  thing  have  I  been  doing? 

^^,  piogeneSf^^  another  celebrated  Cynic,  was  bom  in  the 
third  year  of  the  iuucty*first  Olympiad,  at  Sinope^  a  cit;y  of 
fontus-    Hi3  father,  wlio  was  a  banker,  was  convicted  of 

'  debasing  tlie  public  coin,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
QC^untry-    This  circumstance  gave  the  sou  an  opportunl^ 

.of  visiting  Athens,  where  he  soon  found  in  Andslhenes  a 
preceptor  of  a  disposition  similar  to  his  own.  When  p|p- 
gancs  offered  himself  as  a  pupil  of  Antistheues^  that  phi- 
Jp^opher,  having  been  mortified  by  neglect,  was  in  a  peevish 
huniour,  and  refused  to  receive  him.  Diogenes  still  per- 
sisting to  importune  him  for  admission,  Antisthenes  lifled 
up  his  staff  to  drive  him  away ;  upon  which  Diogenes  ^d^ 
*^  Beat  mc  as  you  please ;  I  will  be  your  schi^lar."  ^^  Ai^- 
tistbenesj  overcome  by  lus  perseverance,  received  Iiim, 
and  afterwards  made  him  his  intimate  compfinion  and 
friend.  Diogenes  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and 
t^haiacter  of  his  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of 
;^inbitipnj  he  determined  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  con- 

'teifkpt  of  riches  and  honours,  and  by  his  indignation  against 

J^K|JtTy>  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak;  carried  a  wallet  aad  a 
l^sjf;  made  the  porticos,  and  other  public  places^  his  ha- 
.hi^tLO^;  and  depended  upon  casual  contnbutioiis  for  his 
daily  bread.     A  friend  whom  he  had  desired  to  procure 

tn  a  cell,  not  executing  his  order  so  soon  as  he  expected, 
^tof^  up  his  abode  in  a  tub,*'^  or  large  open  vessel,  in  the 
MHrmmu    It  is  probable,  howeverj  that  this  was  only  a 
temporary  expression  of  indignation  and  contempt,  and 
^t^tf  he  did  not  mi^ke  a  tub  the  settled  place  of  ms  rcai- 
^dAnce.  Jl^/i^^ous  tub  is  indeed  cclcbr^t&(^  hv.XQveiial;^ 

vnomi^  ri    u  "  Delia  audi  .  ,  ^^   ,  ,  rr*,i.vn 

^_  Npft  gtrdent  Cynici.  Si  fregeri^  altera  fiqt  ^  , ,  m  d  j'/M  >» 
rf  iiQr^sdoinusj  aut  eadcm  pluinbo  copunissa  i|;f^eo:^t.!';,^y^ 

^/]5>y>o^iTSdfeiiithi»(<t|5,th«(nj*frt'Cj|i||o;Kii«*j.. .  ;,>  i  »7/,).( 

F«arieM.of  fire:  break  up  bis  boose ;  next  4ity 
/Brings,  Iiif^  a  pyf  one,  or  repa|K|i  4^e  old. ,    ^       .^ 
VOL.  I.       ^    "^  '  -       2  Q  '        '  "^  ^ 
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It  is  also  ridicaled  by  Ltidaii,^^  and  m^Htioned  by  Se- 
neca :^  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  so  singnlar  It  circmn^ 
stance  by  other  ancient  writers  who  have  mentioned  this 
pliilosopher' ;  not  even  by  Epictetas^  who  discotn*ses  at 
large  concerning  Diogenes,  and  relates  many  paiticalars 
respecting  his  manner  of  life.  It  may  tiierefore  be  qtres- 
tiooed;  wliether  this  whole  story  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Bumerous  tales  which  haVe  been  invented  to  expose 
the  sect  of  the  Cynics  to  ridicule.    - 

It  cannot^  however,  be  doubted,  that  Diogenes  practised 
file  most  hardy  self-control,  and  the  most  rigid  absti- 
nence f^  exposing  himself  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat 
and  coldj  and  living  upon  the  simplest  diet,  casually  sup- 
plied by  the  hand  of  charity.  That  he  might  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  this  sect  was  instituted,  the  correction 
of  luxurious  and  profligate  manners,  he  reprehended  the 
Athenians,  especially  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  great 
freedom  and  sternness.    His  reproofs,  though  exceedingly 

,  pungent,  discovered  so  much  ingenuity,  that  they  com- 
manded the  admiration  even  of  those  against  whom  tiiey 

*  were  immediately  directed.  He  incnlcated  a  hardy  patience 
of  labour  and  pain,  frugality,  temperance,  and  an  etitii^ 
contempt  of  pleasure.  His  rigid  discipline,  whilst  it  gained 
h|m  respect  and  admiration  from  some>  brought  upon  him 
contempt  and  indignity  from  others.  He  appeared,  how- 
ever, alike  indifferent  to  both,  and  at  all  times  preserved 
an  entire  command  of  himself.  ' 

,  It  is  said^  that  Diogenes,  in  his  old  age  (it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  what  motive),  sailed  to  the  island  of  -^gina.*^. 
Upon  his  pas^sage  be  was  taken  by  a  company  of  pirates, 
who  carried  him  into  Crete,  and  there  exposed  him  to  sale 
in  the  public  market.  When  the  auctioneer  asked  him 
what  he  could  do,  he  said,  '^  I  can  govern  men,  therefore 
sell  me  to  one  who  wants  a  master.**  Xeniades,  a  wealthy 
Corinthian,  happening  at  that  instant  to  pass  by,  was  struck 
with  the  singularity  of  his  reply,  and  purchased  him.  When 
he  was  delivered  to  his  master,  he  said,  ^^  I  shall  be  more 
useful  to  you  as  your  physician  than  as  your  slave."^  ^On 

«  De  Scrib.  Hist.  «•  Ep.  90. 

«  Epictap.An^.  Liii.Diss.S4.  »  Ii«ert 
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<jb$uracter  aad  genius  of  his  new  slave,  gave  him  his  U- 
)^Tty>  an^,  at  length,  comimtted  to  hiin  the  education  ik 
Jus  «bildrep»  and  the.  direction  of  his  domestic  conc^ri^ 
I>iog^B6s  ei^ecuted  his  tmst  witb  so  much  judgment  and 
fi4e]ity,  that  Xeniades  used  to  say  that  the  gods  had  sent 
a  good  genius  to  his  house.  He  trained  up  his  pupils,  in 
the  discipline  of  the  Cynic  sect,  and  took  more  pains  to 
give  them  habits  of  self-command,  than  to  instruct  tibiem  in  . 
tiie  elements  oS  science.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  to 
teaich  them  lessons  of  moral  wisdom  ;^^  and  ifor  this  pur- 
pose he  chiefly  made  use  of  sententious  maxims,  written  in 
verse  by  himself  and  others,  which  he  required  them  to 
conmiit  to  memory.  He  allowed  them  the  moderatie  use 
of  athletic  exercises  and  hunting.  The  young  men  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  preceptor,  that  tibiey  afterwards 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  attention  of  their  parents. 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  Diogenes  frequently  at- 
tended the  assemblies  of  the  people  at  the  Craneum,  a^ 
place  of  exercise  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  at  th^ 
Isthmian  games.  Here  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  ^ 
public  censor,  and,  after  his  usual  manner,  severely  lashed 
the  follies  of  the  times,  and  inculcated  rigid  lessons  of  so- 
briety and  virtue.  It  was  at  one  of  these  assemblies  tl^ 
the  celebrated  conference  between  Alexander  the  Greajfc 
and  this  philosopher  is  said  to  have  happened.  The  story^ 
as  it  has  been  related  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,^^  is  this : 
Alexander,  at  this  general  assembly,  received  the  congra- 
tulations of  all  ranks,  on  being  appointed,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  command  the  general  army  of  the  Grecians 
oa  their  intended  expedition  against  the  Persians.  The 
young  prince,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  cha- 
^ad^  of  Diogenes,  expressed  his  surpri.sc,  tliat  whilst 
4ottiQr  philosophers  were  ready  on  this  occasion  to  pay  him 
^respect,  Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Connth,  was  absent. 


»  A.eellias,l,ii.c.l9. 

•*  Vit  Alex,  t  iv.  p.  466.  et  de  Fort.  Alex.  p.  362.  Dion.  Orat.  S. 
p.  131.  Senec.  d«  Beuef.  1.  v.  c  4.  Anr.  Exped.  Al.  1.  vii.  c.  I.  Diss.  Epict. 
1.  ill.  c.  22. 
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CtdiiMs  to  see  a  phflbsoplwr  trbo  bad  gnren  so  gigtol  a 
l^roof  of  flie  haughty  hMfependeiiee  of  his  spirit^  Alexander 
Visiied  the  Oaiieatti;  ^ere  he  fbiilnd  flie  Cynie  sitting  itt 
his  tab  hr  the  sim.  In  the  midst  of  a  nnmeroiHi  crowd  of 
attendants^  the  kmg^  ^ante  np  to  Bim  and  &bM,  ^  I  east 
Alexander  the  6teat.^  The  pfaaosepher^  withonl>  at  aff 
itdaxing  the  tbhe^of  his  surtf  humont,  hnmediately  repfited, 
^  And  I  am  Dio^nes  the  €ynic."  Alexander  then  tt^ 
'  dUested  that  he*  would  inform  him,  if  d^re  were  any  ^rrice' 
mat  he  cotitd  render  him.  *'  Tcs/'  says  he,  ^  not  to  stand 
Between  me^  and  Ihe  snn/'  Struck  with  astonishiheni  at  the^ 
ihaguanimity  of  tfai^  reply,  Alexander  said  to  his  Mend!i( 
lArh^  were  rl^cnl&ig  the  wh&nsical  singidarity  of  the  Cynic^ 
^  ff  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  woidd  be  Diogenes.**  The 
itory  is  too  good  to  be  omitted ;  but  there  are  i^everal  cir- 
enmstances  wldcb  iik'some  degree  diminisdi  its  credibility. 
It*  supposes  B5ogenes  to  five  in  his^tub  in  the  Graneum  of 
Corinth;  whereas  it  appears,  flrom  the  preceding  narra^ 
five,  that  at  Corinth  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Xeniades, 
and  that  if  he  ever  dwelt  ih  a  tub,  he  left  it  behind  him  at 
AAeltS.  Alexander  was  at  this  time  scarcely  twenty  years 
Old,  and  could  not  call  himself  Alexander  the  Great,  for 
he  dBd'not  receive  this  title  till  his  Persian  and  Indian  ex-^ 
peditSbia,  after  which  he  never  returned  into  Gfreece;  yet 
Ihe  Mrhole  transaction  supposes  him  elated  with  the  pridt) 
of  conquest;  Hiis  much,  however,  may  be  conceived  to 
be  probable,  Uliut  Diogenes,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hundred  and  eleventh'  Olympiad,  when  Alexander  held  the 
general  assiemfoly  of  the  Greeks,  was  upwards  of  seventy 
years^  old,  might  fre<]tuently  appeat^  in  the  public  walks  of 
Corinth,  and  that  Alexander  mi^ht  haie  the  curiosity  to 
s^e  a  man  celebrated  for  his  singularity,  and  might  for  tMs 
pttrpo^  Visit  him  in  his  usual  public  station.  It  is  not 
mdSkely  too  that  the  sitiiy  Cynic,  to  ishew  his  contempt  for 
kings>  might  treat  him  With  some  kind  of  rudeness,  siinila^ 
to  that  Which  is  related  above; 

Some  writers  assert,  that  after  the  death  of  Antisthenes, 
Diogenes  passed  his  summers  in  Corittth,  and  his  Waters 
ih  Atheiis.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  better  A)undatitQm  for 
this  story,  ihan  for  the  whole  detail  of  small  anecdotes  ^id 
jests  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him.    As  to  these  they 
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*r©  enlStely  contrary  to  the  geoeral  scope  of  hiis  philoso- 
phy, and  to  that  authority  and  respect  which  he  enjoyed 
with  the  wise  men  of  his  age ;  and  are  undoubtedly  to  he' 
ascribed  to  that  strong  propensity  to  the  fobulous  whictf 
Ms  so  ofteilf  disgraced  the  memoirs  of  celebrated  men  with 
IdBe  and  silly  tales.  If  we  can  pay  any  credit  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancients,^  Diogenes  was  a  philosopiher 
of  a  penetrating  genius,  not  unacquainted  with  learnings 
koA  deeply  read  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  more- 
oveY  possessed  a  firm  ^nd  lofty  mind,  superior  to  the  inju- 
ifes  of  fortune,  hatdy  In  suffering,  and  incapable  of  fear. 
Contented  with  a  little,  and  possessing  within  himself 
treasures  sufficient  for  his  own  happiness,  he  despised  the 
Jh^uries  of  the  age.  From  an  earnest  desire  to  correct  and 
improve  the  public  manners,  he  censured  reigning  follies 
and  vices  with  a  steady  confidence  which  sometimes  dege- 
nerated fnto  severity.  He  spared  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
powerful ;  and  even  ventured  to  ridicule  the  religious  su- 
perstitions of  the  age.  This  freedom  gave  great  offence  to 
multitudes,  who  could  not  endure  such  harsh  and  re- 
pro^achful  lectures  from  the  month  of  a  mendicant  philoso- 
pher. The  consequence  was,  that  he  suffered  much  ob- 
I6qtiy,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  ludicrous  and  dis* 
gmc^ful  calumny.  It  is  wholly  incredible,  that  a  man, 
who  IS  universally  celebrated  for  his  sobriety  and  contempt 
of  pleasure,  and  who,  for  his  vehement  indignation  against 
Vice,  and  his  bold  attempts  to  reform  the  age  in  which  h^ 
lived,  has  been  i-epresented  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
ptdlosophers^  as  one  endued  with  Divine  wisdom,  should 
have  been  capable  of  committing  the  grossest  indecen- 
cies.*'^ The  tale  of  his  having  obtained  those  favours  from 
liais,  the  celebrated  courtezan,  without  reward,  which  Aris- 
Dpptrs  purchased  at  a  great  price,  is  wholly  inconsistent 
wiifli  chronology;  for  Lais  was  seven  years  old  when  she 
Was  brought  a  captive  by  Nicias  from  Sicily  to  Corinlh,  in 
ttie  ninety-first  Olympiad,  and  Diogenes  came  to  live  there, 
as  we  have  seen,  about  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad; 

^  Anrtaa.  Epic.  1.  iii.  Diss.  31.    Laert. 

«•  Epict.  I.  c.    Max.  Tyr.  1.  c.    Le  Vayer  de  Virt.  Gent  t.  v.  p.  134. 
*f  Laert.  Plut.  de  Rep.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  23.    A  then.  L  iv.  p»  158.  L  xiii 
p.  588. 
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Im^  must  therefore  bave  been  fourscore  y^ais  ol^^  ,an4 
J)iogene^  ^eyenty^  when  this  famous  amour  commenced, 
not  to  mention  several  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  hi^^ 
o^  Lais/^  nor  to  urge,  that  for  these  Sttories  we  are  cbi^^ 
indebted  to  Athenaeus^  a  writer  who  seems  to  have  ran7 
sacked  every  comer  of  antiquity,  and  of  his  own  inveption 
too,  for  tales  to  the  discredit  of  philosophy,  . 

But  though  we  can,  without  difficulty,  absolve  Biogene^ 
from  the  accusation  of  gross  impudence,  we  cannot  so 
eai^y  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  philosophical  pride.*^ 
There  cah  be  no  doubt  that  he  valued  himself  too  highly 
upon  a  singular  ruggedness  of  manners,  which,  though 
some  might  admire,  few  would  be  inclined  to  imitate.  It 
was  owing  to  this  haughty  temper,  that  he  treated  other 
philosophers,  and  even  magistrates  and  princes,  with  con- 
tempt, and  that  he  reprehended  vice  wherever  he  found  i<^ 
with  bitterness  and  even  scurrility.  That  neglect  of  civi- 
lity and  decorum  which  this  humour  produced,  i^  certainly 
not  to  be  justified.  Wisdom  did  not  require  Diogenes  tQ 
take  the  cloak  and  wallet  of  a  mendicant. 

Various  accounts  are  given  concerning  the  msuiner  and 
time  of  his  death.  It  seems  most  probable  that  he  died  at 
Corinth,  of  mere  decay,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  Olympiad.^  His  friends 
contended  for  the  honour  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Athens  settled  the  dispute, 
by  ordering  him  an  honourable  interment  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. A  column  of  Parian  marble,  terminated  by  the  fi- 
gure of  a  dog,  was  raised  over  his  tomb ;  and  his  friei^d^ 
erected  many  brazen  statues  from  respect  to  his  memory.^ 

Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  system  of  philosophy.  Afie|r 
the  example  of  his  master,  he  was  mose  attentive  to  practi- 
cal than  theoretical  wisdom.  The  chief  heads  of  Itiis  mo^ra) 
doctrine  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  ^^  t '. 

Virtue  of  mind^  as  well  as  strength  of  body,  is  chiefly  to 
be  acquired  by  exercise  and  habit  Nothing  cai^  J)e  ac- 
complished without  labour,  and  every  thing  may  be  accpn^ 
plished  with  it.  Even  the  contempt  of  pleasure  m^y,^  by 
the  force  of  habit,  become  pleasant.    All  things^beloia^to 

^  Bayle,  Lais.  ^  ifiliaii;  L  iii.  e.  ^.  ^Laert  >*Laert. 
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wise  ihen,  to  whom  the  gods  are  friends.  The  ranks  of  so- 
ciety originatefrom  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind/ and 
are  therefore  to  be  despised.  Laws  are  necessary  in  a  civi- 
lized state ;  but  the  happiest  condition  of  human  life  is  that 
which  approaches  the  nearest  to  a  state  of  nature,  in  which 
all  are  equal,  and  virtue  is  the  only  ground  of  distinction. 
The  end  of  philosophy  is  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  pre- 
pare men  for  every  condition  of  life. 

From  the  numerous  maxims  and  apothegms  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Diogenes,  we  shall  select  the  following^ 
without  staying  to  inquire  what  right  he  has  to  the  credit 
of  them :  ** 

Diogenes,  treading  upon  Plato's  robe,  said,  **  I  trample 
under  foot  the  pride  of  Plato/'  '*  Yes,**  said  Plato,  **  with 
greater  pride  of  your  own."  Being  asked  in  what  part  of 
Greece  he  had  seen  good  men,  be  answered,  "  No  where; 
at  Sparta  I  have  seen  good  boys."  To  a  friend  who  ad- 
vised him,  in  his  old  age,  to  indulge  himself,  fie  said, 
'^  Would  you  have  me  quit  tlie  race,  when  1  have  almost 
reached  the  goal?"  Observing  a  boy  drink  water  out  of 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  took  his  cup  out  of  his  wallet, 
and  threw  it  away,  saying  that  he  would  carry  no  super- 
fluities about  him.  Plato  having  defined  man  to  be  a  two^ 
legged  animal  without  wings,  Diogenes  plucked  off  the  fea- 
thers from  a  cock,  and  turned  him  into  the  Academy,  crying 
out,  '*  See  Plato's  man !"  In  reply  tb  one  who  asked  him 
at  what  time  he  ought  to  dine,  he  said,  "  If  you  are  a  rich 
man,  when  you  will;  if  you  are  poor,  when  you  can.* 
*'  How  happy,"  said  one,  "  is  Callisthenes,  in  living  with 
Alexander!"  "  No,"  said  Diogenes,  "  he  is  not  happy; 
for  he  must  dine  and  sup  when  Alexander  pleases."  Plato, 
discoursing  concerning  ideas,  spoke  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  table  and  a  cup  (rpa7rf4or»jra,  ^  KvadorrjTo) ;  Diogenes  said, 
"  I  see  the  table  and  the  cup,  but  not  the  idea  of  the  table 
an4  the  cup."  Plato  replied,  "No  wonder,  for  you  have 
eyes  but  no  intellect."  His  answer  to  an  invitation  from 
€raterus  ta  come  and  live  with  him  was,  "  I  had  rather  lick 
salt  at  Athens,  than  sit  down  to  the  richest  feast  with  Cra* 
terus.'*    Being  ai^ed  what  countrjrman  he  was,  he  ilii- 

»Laort.  Stob.  Piiit. 
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swere^,  "  A  citizen  -of  thp  worW.*"  To  one  that  reviled  him 
he  said,  "  No  one  will  believe  you,  when  you  speak  ill  of 
me,  any  more  than  they  would  me,  if  I  were  to  speak  well 
of  you/'  Hearing  one  of  his  friends  lament  that  he  :AouUl 
pot  die  in  his  own  country,  he  said,  '^Be  not  ujleasy;  from 
every  pUce  there  is  a  passage  to  the  regions  below.*^ 
'*  Would  you  be  revenged  upon  your  enemy,*'  said  Dio- 
genes, '^  be  virtuous^  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  say 
against  you..**      • 

Onesicfitus,  of  Jilgina,*^  who  afterwards  accompanieidi 
'  AIe:ji:ander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  was  an  admirer  of  (he 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Cynic  sect,  and  a  follower  of 
Diogenes^  Monimus^  a  Syracusian,  who  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Corinthian  hanker,  fisigning  himself  mad^  left  his 
master,  that  be  might  assume  the  character  of  a  Cynic.  His 
wisdomi^  and  hardy  virtue  were  celebrated  by  Menander.** 
His  doctrine  was.  To  {fwoy^Bky  ri^tjioy  ctvai  tray,^  "  All  the 
opinions  of  men  are  unsubstantial  and  fleeting  as  a  va- 
pour/'a  sentiment  which  Sextus  Empiricus  presses  into 
tjie  service  of  Scepticism;  but  it  was  probably  liorrowed 
from  Democritus,  or  some  other  of  the  Eleatic  school ;  and 
only  denotes,  that  material  things,  which  are  the  objects  of 
opinion,  are  too  variable  and  mutable  to  be  the  ground  of 
certain  knowledge ;  a  doctrine  admitted  by  Plato,  Pytha- 
goras, and  most  other  ancient  philosophers.  Monimus  is 
also  celebrated  for  the  siiccessful  application  of  ridicule 
to  the  reprebensioii  of  vice^  according  to  the  m^gdnoi  of 
Horace,*'' 

f»^. — . — Bidjenkiin  ac4 

Fortius  ac  meliiis  miagnas  pl^runvqi^  secdtt  i^.^ 

After  Diogenes,  the  most  distinguished  professor  of  ihe 
Cynic  philosophy  was  Crates,  a  Theban,*^  who  flourii^ed 
about  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  Olympiad.    He  was  of 

*»  Laert.  1.  vi.  §  7(5.    Arrian.  1.  c.  p.  140.  «*  Laert 

*»  Grot,  in  not.  ad.  Excerp.  ex.  Tragic,  p.  727. 

^  Antonin.  de  se  ip^  I.  ii.  §  15.  S^i^t.  J^ivp.  ikIt.  Mp^b-  If  1^«  h  ff<f>^^ 

^  Qft  will  the  edge  of  ridicule  succeed 
To  cut  the  knot,  where  graver  reasoning  fails.  ' 
^  LaeH.  I.  vi.  §  85.    Sujdas.    Plut.  de  Vit.  Aer.  al.  t.  u.  p.  437. 
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facnidtttabie  descent^  and  inherited  a  laige  estate :  bet  when 
ke  devottd  himfielf  to  phUosophy,  that  he  ndglit  be  £tee 
fsom  the  domiiuon  of  those  passions  ivhich  aie  fostered  bjr 
wealtb^  he  distributed  his  whole  property  among  the  poorer 
citi^aa*  iioaring  his  native  city^  where  be  had  beeii  a 
disciple  of  Bryso^  an  Achaean  philosopher  who  has  beea 
ceckoBed  among  the  Cynics,^  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
became  a  zeakms  disciple  of  Diogenes;^  adopting,  in  the 
mkmost  exkeme,.  the  singularities  of  his  master.^  In  Ms 
matnral  temper,  however,  he  was  not,  like  Diogenes,  mof  ^se 
aad  ^omy,  bat  cheerful  and  facetious.  His  mhrthfol  h«- 
Aoar  gained  him  many  fidends,  and  procured  him  access  to 
die  hoieies  of  the  most  wealthy  Athenians.  He  acq^ed 
4tQ  miach  confidence  among  the  citizens  at  large,  that  he 
was  freely  admitted  into  their  domestic '  circles,  and  fre- 
quently became  an  arbiter  of  disputes  and  quarrels  among 
relations.  His  influence  in  private  families  ii^said  to  have 
had  a  great  effect  in  correcting  the  luxuries  and  vices, 
wUefa  were  at  that  time  pvevalent  in  Athens.^ 

The  wifef  of  Grates,  Hippatrchiay^^  must  be  mentioned  hi 
the  list  of  Cynic  i^losopbers.  She  was  rich,  of  a  good 
iamily,  and  had  many  suitors.  She  entertained,  i^verthe- 
less,  so  violent  a  passion  for  this  philosopher,  that  she  was 
deaf  to  every  other  proposal,  and  threatened  her  parents, 
that  if  she  were  not  permitted  io  marry  Crates,  she  would 
jJut  an  end  to  her  life.  Craites,  at  the  request  of  her  pa- 
rents, represented  to  Hipparchia  every  circumstance  in  his 
condition  and  manner  of  living,  which  might  induce  her  to 
change  her  mind.  Still  she  persisted  in  her  resolution,  and 
not  only  became  the  wife  of  Crates^  but  adopted  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  th6  Cynic  profession.  Disgracieful  tales  have 
been  industriously  circulated  concerning  Crates  and  his 
wife ;  but  «inc^  they  do  not  appear  in  any  writings  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived,  and  are  neither  mentioned  by 
Epictetns,  who  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
nor  by  Lucian  or  Athenaeum,  whd  were  so  industrious  in 
accumulating  calumnies  against  philosophers,  they  must 

^  Fabr.  Bib.  Gn  v.  ii  p.  361. 
^1  Laert.  Apnd.  Apol.  p.  202.    Florid,  p.  355. 
**  Laert    Pint  de  Tranq.  An.  t.  ii.  p.  252.    Sympos.  2.  torn.  iii.  p. 
150.  Apul.  ib.  *'  Laert.  1.  vi.  c.  96.    ApuL  1.  c. 
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unquestionably  be  set  down  among  tiie  malicious  fictions 
of  later  writers,  who  were  desiroas  to  bring  the  Cynic  and 
Stoic  sects  into  discredit.  Had  either  Diogenes  or  Crates 
been  the  beasts  which  some  have  represented  them,  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  Zeno  and  the  Stoicis  would  have 
treated  their  memory  with  so  much  respect.^ 

MetrocleSy^  the  brother  of  BUpparchia,  was  also  a  disci- 
ple of  Crates.  He  had  formerly  been  a  follower  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  of  Xenocrates ;  but  when  he  commenced 
C3mic,  he  committed  their  works  to  the  flames,  as  the  use- 
less dreams  of  idle  speculation.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  that  he  strangled  himself. 
Menippus,  of  Sinope,  another  Cynic,  was  the  author  of 
many  satirical  pieces,  and  is  introduced  by  Lucian  into  se- 
>veral  of  his  dialogues.^  In  MenedenmSy  of  Lampsacus,*'' 
the  spirit  of  the  Cynic  sect  degenerated*  into  downright 
madness.  Dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap 
upon  his  head,  on  which  were  duawn  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  his  legs,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  with  an  ashen  staff  in  his  hand^  he  went 
about  like  a  maniac,  saying,  that  he  was  a  spirit,  returned 
from  the  infernal  regions  to  admonish  the  world.^  He 
Jived  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon.*® 

**  Laert.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrr.  Hyp.  I.  i.  c.  14.  I.  iii.  c.  34.  Apul.  1.  c. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  iy.  Lactant.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  Stob.  Senn.  143.  p.  662. 

**  Laert.  1.  vi.  §  94.    Stob.  S.  237.  p.  778 

^  Laert.  1.  v.  §  99.    Luc.  Char,  et  Men.  ,     ' 

^  Laert  1.  vi.  §  102. 
.    ^  Suidas  in  <|Mtoc,  t  iii.  p.  589.    Athen.  L  p.  15. 1.  iv.  p.  162. 

*•  Vidend.  Potter  Arch.  Gr.  k  i.  c.  9.  Jons.  1.  i.  c.  8.  et  Diss.  Perip.  1. 
Voss.  de  Sect.  c.  17.  §  3.  9.  August.  Civ.  Dei.  1.  xiv.  c.  20.  StelUi 
Diss,  de  Antisthene  Cyn.  Hist  Phil.  Mor.  p.  77.  83. 97.  Ferrarius  do 
Re  Yestiaria,  p.  ii.  ].  iv.  c.  19.  Julian!  Orat  de  Cynicis.  Lips.  Manud 
1.  i.  Diss.  13.  Horn.  Hist  Ph.  p.  209.  Heuman.  Diss,  de  Doliari  hab. 
Fiecil.  torn.  i.  1..  iv.  Reiroan.  Hist.  Ath.  c.  26.  Cudworth,  c.  iv.  $  22. 
LeYayerde  Virt  Genft  v.  Op.  p.  134.  Fontenelie  Dial.  desMorts, 
p.  175.  Menzius  de  Fastu  Phil.  Lips.  1712.  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip. 
I,  i.e.  12.    Bayle. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  STOIC   SECT. 


SECT.  I. 
Of  Zeno  and  his  Philosophy. 

X  HE  Stoic  sect  was  a  branch  from  the  Gynic^  and^  ^8  &r 
as  respected  morals^  differed  from  it  in  words  more  than  in 
reality.  Its  founder,  whilst  he  avoided  the  singalarities  of 
the  Cynics,  retained  the  spirit  of  their  moral  doctrine :  at 
the  same  time,  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  tenets  of 
other /aasters,  he  framed  a  new  system  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy. This  sect  rose  to  a  great  distinction  among  the 
Grecians,  and  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  philosophers^ 
whose  names  and  doctrines  have  been  transmitted  with 
great  respect  to  the  present  times.  This  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  will,  therefore,  require  a  diligent  and 
minute  discussion. 

Zeno,^  the  father  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  a  native  of  Cit- 
tius,/  a  maritime  town  of  Cyprus.  This  place  havihg  been 
originally  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,  Zeno  is 
sometimes  called  a  Phenician.^  His  father  was  by  pro- 
fession a  merchant,  but  discovering  in  the  youth  a  strong 
propensity  towards  learning,  he  early  devol^d  him  to  phi- 
losophy. In  his  mercantile  capacity  he  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  visit  Athens,  where  he  purchased  for  his  son  se- 
veral of  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Spcratic  philoso- 
phers. These  he  read  with  great  avidity;  and  wjien  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a  voy- 
age  to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated  both  as  a  mart  of 
trade  and  of  science.  Whether  this  voyage  was  in  part 
mercantile,  or  wholly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  conversing 
with  those  philosophers,  whose  writings  Zeno  had  long  ad- 

^  Laert.  1.  Tii.    Suidas.  *  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iv.  Tasc.  Qa.  !•  t.  c.  12. 
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laired^  is  uncertain.  If  it  lie  trae«  as  some  writers  relate^ 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  valuable  cargo  of  Phenician 
pnrple,  which  was  lost  by  shipWvecl^  upon  the  coast  of  Pi* 
laeus,  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  at  first  attached  himself  to  a  sect,  whose  leading 
principle  was  the  contempt  of  riches.  Upon  his  first  arrival 
in  Athens,  going  accidentally  into  the  shop  of  a  bookseller, 
he  took  up  a  volume  of  the  Commentaries  of  Xenophon, 
and  after  reading  a  few  passages,  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  work,  and  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  the  author, 
that  he  asked  the  bookseUer  where  he  ndgfat  meet  with  such 
men  ?  Crates,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  happening  at  that 
iuatBOiAio  bepa»»ng  by,  tbe  bodEseM^  pointed  to  him  and 
snid,  ^^  Follow  liliat  man."  Zeno  soon  IbHmd  an  opportUr^ 
nity  of  aittonding  upon  the  im^nictiotts  of  Crates,  and  wac^ 
Bt^  well  pleased  widi  hisdoctrine  that  he  became  one  of  his 
discipl^^  B«t  thcmgli  be  inghly  adunred  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  &e  Cynic  school,  he  could  not  eas3y 
rMoiKeile  hinself  to  tteir  peculiar  manners.  Besides,  4is 
inqtnsMtve  turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  Aat 
indiffeve&ce  Ito  every  scienMe  inquiry,  vMch  was  one  of 
&e  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  sect.  He  therefore 
attoaded  «^b  oth^  masters,  who  professed  to  instruct 
their  disciples  in  the  nature  and  causes  of  tbings.  When 
Cr^ates,  displeased  at  his  foQowing  otter  philosophers,  at- 
teaqptctd  to  drag  him  by  force  out  of  the  school  of  Sti^^ 
Zeno  said  to  him,  ^'  You  may  seize  my  body,  but  Sdlpo 
has  laid  bold  of  my  mind."  After  conlinuing  to  attend 
upon  the  lectures  of  Stilpo  several  years,  he  passed  over 
to  other  schools,  particularly  Ibose  of  Xenocrates  and 
Biedo^s  Chronus.  By  the  latter  he  was  instancted  in  ^ 
alecttos.  He  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  branch  eS 
study,  Ibat  he  presented  to  his  master  a  large  pecuniary 
gratttity,  in  return  Ibr  his  free  communicatiim  of  some  of 
hi3  ingenious  subtleties.  At  last,  stfter  attending  abnost 
every  other  master,  he  offered  hhnself  as  a  disciple  ^  Po^ 
lemo.  TkiB  philosopher  appears  to  have  beenawaiie,  that 
Zeno's  intenti<m,  in  thus  removing  fi-om  one  school  to 

^  Laert.  Senec.  ^e  Tranq.  Anim.  c.  14.  Plut,  de  Cap.  ex  host.  util. 
torn.  ii.  p.  too. 
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Kboliier/was  to  collect  mmleriah^  from  rariom  furters^ 
t&t  a  mm  S7«teiii  of  bk  own ;  £or^  lEvfaen  he  cmme  into  P04 
Im^'u  sckool,  be  said  to  biai,  "  I  am  nd  strimger,  Zeao, 
to  yotur  PheniGkui  Jirts ;  I  p^^ceive  that  your  design  is,  to 
ete&p  sl9]r  mto  mjr  gafden,  and  steal  anray  my  firntt.'^ 

Polemo  was  not  mistaken  m  his  opinion.  Halving  nutde 
Iwnself  master  of  the  tenets  of  others^  Zeno  determined  to 
beoMtte  4he  founder  of  a  new  i»ct.  The  place  wMch  he 
made  choice  of  ibr  his  school  was  called  the  PoecHe,  «r 
Pakited  Porch ;  a  pnbUc  poitico  so  ciAed  from  tiie  jnc- 
tm^es  of  Polygnotns,  and  other  emineat  painters,  wilh  which 
it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  which  was  the  most  fauKms 
in  Athens,  was  caBed  ^roa.  The  Porc^.  It  was  ^om  thts 
dvcamstance,  thait  the  followers  of  Zeao  ware  called 
Stdics.* 

Zeno  excelled  in  that  kind  of  subtle  reasoning  which 
was^ttus  time  popular.  At  the  same  tkne.  be  taught  a 
strict  system  of  moral  doctrine,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing 
pictore  of  moral  discipline  in  his  own  life.  It  is  not  theror 
fere  at  all  surprising,  that  he  obtained  the  applause  and 
affection  ^f  numerous  followers,  and  even  enjoyed  the  fa- 
TOUT  of  the  great  Antigonus  Gonates,  -king  of  Macedon, 
wyist  he  was  resident  at  Athens,  a.ttended  Ms  lectures,  and 
upon  his  return,  earnestly  mvited  him  to  his  court  He 
possessed  so  large  a  share  of  esteem  among  the  Ath^nans, 
that,  on  account  of  his  approved  integrity,  they  deposited 
the  keys  ^f  their  citadel  in  his  hands.  They  also  honoured 
him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  a  statue  of  brass.  Among 
Ms  cmmtrymeu,  the  inhabit^mts  of  Cyprus,  and  with  the 
Sidonians,  from  whom  his  family  was  derived,  he  was  like- 
wise highly  esteemed.^ 

In  his  person,  Zeno  was  tall  and  slender ;  his  aspect  was 
severe,  and  his  brow  contracted.  His  constitution  was 
feeble ;  but  he  preserved  his  health  by  great  abstemious- 
ness. The  supplies  of  his  table  coi^isted  of  figs,  breads 
and  ho»ey  f  notwithstanding  which,  he  was  frequently  ho- 
noured with  the  company  of  great  men.    It  was  a  singu- 

*  Laert.  §  35.    Suidas. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  N.  I.  xxxv.  c.  9.  Pausan.  I.  i.  p.  13.  27.  78.  Suidas  v. 
Pbljgnotas.  «  Laert.  I  vU.  §  6, 7. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  ii.  p.  413.     Conf.  Lueit.  §  25. 
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lar  proof  of  his  mocleration^  mixed  indeed  with  itmt  high 
spirit  of  independence  which  afterwards  distinguished  his 
sect^  that  when  Democharis^  son  of  Laches,  offered  to  pro- 
cure him  some  gratuity  from  Antigonus,  he  was  so  offended, 
that  fi:om  that  time  he  declined  all  intercourse  with  him* 
In  public  company,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  an  as- 
suming temper,  he  commonly  took  the  lowest  place.  In- 
deed, so  great  was  his  modesty,  that  he  seldom  chose  to 
mingle  with  a  crowd,  or  wished  for  the  company  of  more 
than  two  or  three  friends  at  once.  He  paid  more  attention 
to  neatness  and  decorum  in  external  appearance,  than  the 
Cynic  philosophers.  In  his  dress  indeed  he  was  plain,  and 
in  all  his  expenses  frugal ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  avarice,  but  a  contempt  of  external  magnificence.  He 
shewed  as  much  respect  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich;  and 
conversed  freely  with  persons  of  the  meanest  occupations. 
He  had  only,  one  servant,  or,  according  to  Seneca,  none.^ 

Although  Zeno's  sobriety  and  continence  were  even  pro- 
verbial, he  was  not  without  enemies.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries, several  philosophers  of  great  ability  and  elo- 
quence employed  their  talents  against  him.  Arcesilaus 
and  Cameades,  the  founders  of  the  Middle  and  New  Aca- 
demy, were  his  professed  opponents.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,9  he  found  another  powerful  adversary  in 
Epicurus,  whose  temper  and  doctrines  were  alike  inimical 
to  the  severe  gravity  and  philosophical  pride  of  the  Stoic 
sect.  Hence  mutual  invectives  passed  between  the  Stoics 
and  other,  sects,  to  which  little  credit  is  due.  At  least,  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  Zeno,  whose)  personal  cha- 
racter was  so  exemplary,  never  countenanced  gross  immo- 
rality in  his  doctrine. 

Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-eight,^^  and  at 
last,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  school  he  fell 
down,  and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  fingers ;  upon  which, 
he  was  so  affected  with  a  consciousness  of  infirmity,  that, 
striking  the  earth,  he  said,  "Why  am  I  thus  importuned  ?  I 
obey  thy  summons;"  and  immediately  went  home,  and 
strangled  himself.    He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred 

»  Laert.  Sen.  Consol.  c.  12.  »  Suidas.    A.  Gell.  1.  xvii.  c  21. 

w  Laert    Luc.  Longev.  t.  ii.  p.  821.     ^ 
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and  twenty-ninth  Olympiad."  lie  Athenians,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Antigonus,  erected  a  moniunent  to  his  memory  in 
flie  Ceramicum.^2 

From  the  particulars  which  have  been  related  concerning 
Zeno,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  what  kind  of  in- 
fluence his  circumstances  and  character  must  have  had 
upon  his  philosophical  system.  If  his  doctrines  be  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  history  of  his  life,  it  will  appear, 
that  having  attended  upon  many  eminent  preceptors,  and 
been  intimately  conversant  with  their  opinions,  he  com- 
piled, out  of  their  various  tenets,  an  heterogeneous  system, 
on  the  credit  of  which  he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  When  he  resolved,  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  a  school,  to  desert  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato,  in  which  he  had  been  perfectly  instructed 
by  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  it  became  necessary,  either  to 
invent  opinions  entirely  new,  or  to  give  an  air  of  novelty 
to  old  systems  by  the  introduction  of  new  terms  and  defi- 
nitions. Of  these  two  undertakings,  Zeno  prudently  made 
choice  of  the  easier.  Cicero  says,  concerning  Zeno,**  that 
he  had  little  reason  for  deserting  his  masters,  especially 
those  of  the  Platonic  school,  and  that  he  was  not  so  much 
an  inventor  of  new  opinions  as  of  new  terms.  The  thorny 
logomachies  of  Zeno  and  his  followers  are  thus  ridiculed 
by  a  comic  poet  quoted  by  Athenseus  :** 

'Atcoi/erar  ut  2roa*c£c  ^JLtTTopoi  \fipov 
Aoywv  wroKpiTfjpeg^ " 

That  this  was  the  real  character  of  the  Porch  will  fully 
appear,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  clear  and  accurate 
comparison,  which  Cicero  has  drawn  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  Old  Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics,  in  his  Acade- 
mic Questions.  The  dialectic  arts  which  Zeno  learned  in 
the  school  of  Diodorus  Chronus,  he  did  not  fail  to  apply 
to  the  support  of  his  own  system,  and  to  communicate  to 
his  followers.    As  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cynic  sect, 

»  B.  C.  264.  f^  Laert. 

»3  De  tin.  I.  iii.    Tasc.  Q.  1.  v.  "  L.  xiii. 

»*  Yc  sages  of  the  Porch,  loquacious  tribe, 
Traders  in  trifles,  arbiters  of  words, 
And  censors !  h#ar  I 
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W  indiieh  Zeno  strictly  adherted  la Ifae  last,  ttiere  ttm^d no 
^09M  tbftfc  he  tntnsfenreil  it^  ftlmost  witlMal  aikq^  kito  h^i 
own  school. 

Et  qui  ncc  Cynicos,  nee  StoiCa  dogjnata  legit 
A  Cynicis  tunica  distantia.^  ♦ 

In  morals  the  principal  difference  between  the  Cyi#£^f^4 
the  Stoics  was^  that  the  former  disdained  the  cultivfitiop  of 
nature,  the  latter  affected  to  rise  above  it.  On  the  subject 
of  physics,  Zeno  received  his  doctrine  firom  Pytbagprai^ 
and  Heraditus,  through  the  channel  of  the  Platcmic  schpoi^^^ 
as  will  fully  appear  trom  a  careful  comparison  of  their  le^ 
spective  systems. 

The  Stoic  philosophy  being  in  <his  manner  of  heteroge* 
neous  origin^  it  necessarily  partook  of  the  several  sys^ma 
of  which  it  was  composed.  The  idle  quibbles^  jejune  rea- 
sonings^ and  imposing  sophisms,  which  so  justly  e;ip€^fed 
the  schools  of  the  dialectic  philosophers  to>  ridicule,  Ibnnd 
their  way  into  the  Porcl),  where  mu^h  time  was  wasted,  and. 
much  ingenuity  thrown  away,  upon  questions  of  no  impor- 
tance. Cicero  censures  the  Stpics^^  for  encouraging  im 
tbdu:  schools  a  barren  kind  of  disputation,  and  employing 
themselves  in  determining  trifling  questions,  in  whieb  the: 
disputants  can  have  no  interest,  and  which,  at  the  fDlose^ 
leave  them  neither  wis^  nor  better.  And  that  this  c^iwret 
is  not,  as  some  modern  advocates  for  Stoicism  have  main- 
tained, a  mere  calumny,  but  grounded  upon  fact,  sufficiently 
appears  from  what  is  said  by  the  ancients,  particularly  by 
Sextus  Empificus,  concerning  the  logic  6f  the  Stoics.  Se- 
neca, who  was  himself  a  Stoic,  candidly  aeknowledgejr 
fliis.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  surprising,  that  pMlosophers, 
who  affected  so  much  gravity  and  wisdom,  should  conde- 
scend to  such  trifling  occupations.  But  it  ranist  be  eo»^ 
aidcmd,  that,  at  this  time,  aibndness  {&t  subtle  disputations 

'     "  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  V.  121. 

*  Not  fetchM  from  Cjnic  or  from  Stoic  schools ; 
In  habit  diflferent,  Lut  alike  in  rules.  Owen. 

»7 Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L  iii.  e.  14.    ^         "  De  Fin.  L  iii.  e.  1. 1.  iv.  c.  3. 
"EiJ.48.  82.  113. 
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of  reasonmg  and  sopliiitry  ^l^as  a  sme  path  t^  fame.  The 
Stoics,  witti  whom  vai^  ttay^  tmquestikmably  a  mling  piu»>.' 
sion,  were  ambitioiM  of  M^  kind  of  repvtattoo.  Henoe 
it  was,  fhat  they  engaged  with  m  Uracil  yehemenoe  in  vtft^ 
bal  contests,  and  flmt  t!iey  largely  contribiited  towardi»  the 
confusion,  instead  of  the  improvement,  of  science,  by  snb- 
stitndng  vagne  and  ill^fined  terms  in  <he  rocmi  of  accurate 
concej^tions.  The  moral  part  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  in 
Uke  manner,  partook  of  the  defects  of  its  origin.  It  may 
be  as  jnstly  objected  against  the  Stoics  as  the  Cynics,  that 
.  they  asstimed  an  aitiflcial  severity  of  manners,  and  a  tond 
of  virtne  above  the  condition  of  a  man.  Their  doctrine  of 
moral  wisdom  was  an  oi^entatious  display  of  words,  iir 
whidi  little  regard  was  paid  to  nature  and  reason.  It  pro- 
fessed to  raise  human  nature  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before' 
unknown ;  but  its  real  effect  was,  merely  to  amuse  the  ear,- 
and  captivate  the  fancy,  with  fictions  ^i^ch  can  never  be 
realized.  Lastly,  the  physical  and  theoretical  system  of  ihe 
Stoics,  like  those  from  which  it  had  been  borrowed,  had,  in 
its  principles,  a  strong  bias  towards  enthusiasm.  If,  as  we 
have  before  shewn,  fee  doctrine  erf  Plato,  which  derives  the 
human  mind  from  fee  soul  of  fee  world,  has  this  tendency ; 
muefa  more  must  this  be  the  case  wife  the  Stoical  doctrine, 
which  supposes,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  feat  aH  humatt 
soffls  have  immediately  proceeded  from,  and  will  at  las€ 
return  into,  the  Divine  Nature. 

TRie  extravagances  and  absurdities  of  fee  Stoical  phfloso- 
phy  may  also  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  fee  vehement' 
contests  which  subsisted  between  Zeno  and  fee  Academics 
on  fee  one  hand,  and  between  him  and  Epicurus  on  fee 
ofeer.  For,  not  only  did  feese  disputes  give  rise  to  many 
of  the  dogmas  of  Stoicism,  but  led  Zeno  and  his  followers^ 
in  fee  wtonfe  of  controversy,  to  drive  fedr  arguments  to^ 
tb^  utmost  extremity,  and  to  express  feemselves  wife  much 
greater  confidence  fean  feey  would  probably  ofeerwise^ 
have  done,  ^is  is  perhaps  the  true  reason  why  so  many 
extravagant  notions  are  ascribed  to  the  Stoics,  particulariy 
upon  the  subject  of  morals*  Wbikt  Epicurus  taught  b^ 
foUowerd  to  seek  happteess  in  tranquillity^  or  a  freedom 
from  labour  and  pain,  Zeno  imagined  his  wise  man^  not 
VOL.  I.  2  s 
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only  iiee  Droio  ail  «»ii8e  of  pleagure^  but  void  of  att  p«M»i^ii» 
and  emptioiub  and  capable  of  .being  bi^py  in  fbe  nn^t  ^oC 
tortuie.    That  be  migbt  avoid  tbe  torpid  indolence  of  ibo 
jp^lcnieanSj  be  bad  recourse  to  a  moral  inBtitiition,  irhio^ 
bo];^  indeed  tbe  lofty  front  of  wisdom,  but  wbid^  was.d^r 
yated  far  above  the  condition  and  powers  of  bomaa  natmre^ 
.The  natoml  disposolion  of  Zeno,  and  his  numnec  of  W^t 
ha^,  modreover,  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  ftdng  Hm 
pecaliar  character  of  his  philosophy.    By  nature  sev^eff^ 
and  morose,  and  constitutionally  inclined  to  reserve  axid 
melancholy,  he  early  cherished  this  habit  by  submitting  (o 
the  austere  and  rigid  discipline  of  tbe  Cymes.    Those  quan 
Hties  which  he  conceived  to  be  meritorious  in  himself,  an4 
which  he  found  to  conciliato  the  admiration  of  mankind,  ho 
naturally  transferred  to  his  imaginary  character  of  a  wiso 
or  perfect  man.    His  follow^s,  ambkious  of  acquiriug  re^ 
putation  in  tbe  same  way,  put  (m  an  appearance  of  gravity, 
and  dignity,  which  they  were  more  careful  to  support  bf 
external  show,  than  by  the  real  practice  of  sublime  or  use^: 
ful  virtues.     Hence  it  happened,  that  the  more  eminent 
Stoics  themselves  saw  reason  to  complain  of  tbe  mctmr* 
sistoncy  of  many  of  their  own  sect,  who  were  philosc^bera 
in  words,  ra&er  than  in  actions ;  and  that  their  adversaiiaa; 
found  so  much  room  for  satirical  ridicule  and  invectiViO' 
against  Stoical  pride  and  hypocrisy,^  Nor  is  it  surprising, 
that  this  should  have  happened.     For  a  system  of  phi- , 
losophy  which  attempts  to  raise  men  above  their  nature^ , 
must  commonly  produce  either  wretohed  fanatics  or  artful 
hypocrites.    It  is  no  proof  of  flie  perfection  which  sowm 
have  been  willing  to  ascribe  to  flie  Stoic  pMlosophy^*^  tbirt 
there  were  among  its  professors  many  persons  highly  dtsr^. 
tinguished  by  genuine  wisdom  and  virtue.    For  their  ui|^  $ 
common  merit  was  rather  the  effect  of  a  baqf^y  tempera*  ? 
menty  or  of  fortunate  circumstances,  in  concurr^^^^wift . 
thpsQ  mors^  principles  which  are  common  to  all  iimn]ijnd>  ^ 
than  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stoical  system,  whicb,  M  w^i 
s^ll  presently  see,  were  not  adapted  to  cherish  tlie  ge^uli^ « 
sentiments  eittier  of  virtue  or  piety.  *         m  r  .  ' 

«*Arr.  Epic.  Dim.  Lit. c.  9. 1.  liL  c.  33.  A.  Gell.  LtH.  e.  19.  Jttv.'Sat  ' 

ii.    Hani.  $^m.  I.  ii.  Sat  9.    IiWDtaii  in  HeEmotifn.  t  ii. {r.'9M»t      *^  *'  « 
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-Inetderto  fdim  i^  act^ttte  ju^^toeiit  coMem&ig  the 
^MtAtie  of  ^  Stmosy  besides  a  carefal  attmtiento  ijte 
pttHieolars  already  enumerated,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
gMi^d  wifli^flie  uteusf  catition  agi^t  two  errors,  into  i;^^ic& 
se^Feml  writers,  wbo  have  bestowed  imliimted  praise  upon 
tte  incite!  philosopiiy,  hhre  fidlenr 
^<h:«at.eare  should  be  taken,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
judge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  from  words  and  sent!- 
mietrts,  detached  from  the  general  system,  bmt  to  consider 
flfe«n  as  they  stand  related  to  the  whole  train  of  premises 
and  conclusions.  For  want  of  this  caution,  miEuiy  modems, 
dteried  by  the  splendid  expressions  which  they  have  met 
4fUk  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  concerning  God,  the  soul, 
and  «tiier  subjects,  have  imagined  that  they  have  dis- 
covered an  invaluable  treasure :  whereas,  if  they  had  taken 
the  pains  to  restore  these  brilliants  to  their  proper  placcii 
in  the  gei^ral  mass,  it  would  soon  have  appeared,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  value  was  imaginary.  I%ey  ifrtio  would 
not  ascribe  to  the  Stoics  tenets  which  they  never  held,  and 
afef  to  their  language  a  modem  meaning  which  ttey  never 
cMc^ed,  must  diligently  eitamine  their  whole  system^ 
mid  ^jtplain  detached  passages  in  such  a  sense,  as  shalLbe 
moiM;  consistent  with  their  general  doctrine^  and  their  tan* 
dameutal  principles. 

.  The  second  caution  is,  not  to  confound  fke  genidne  doc«- 
trhies  of  Zeno,  and  other  ancient  fathers  of  tiiis  sect,  with 
flie  glosses  or  improvements  of  the  later  Stoics.  Anyone 
who  attentively  examines  the  writings  of  the  philosophers 
aAer  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  will  per- 
ceive that  the  Stoics,  in  order  to  support  the  credit  of  their 
syiMem,'  artfiilly  accommodated  their  language,  and  even 
thek  tenets,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  the  Christian  model. 
Oat^  tlie  many  proofs  of  this  change  which  might  be  ad- 
dikMd,  W0  shall  select  one,  which  is  the  more  worthy  Of  no- 
tide/^as^H'has  occasioned  many  disputes  among  tte  learned. 
The  idoetrine  we  mejm  is  that  concerning  Fate.  Tfaiis  doc- 
titee^^  according  to  Zeno  and  Chry sippus  (who  Iierdh  meant 
to  combiftt  Epicums's  doctrine  of  the  fortuitous  concourse 
of^^.atonls),  implies  an  eternal  and  immutable  series  of 
causes  and  effect,  within  which  all  events  are  included, 
md  to  which  the  peity  himself  is  subject:  whereas,  the 
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Ifiter  Stoics  ebapgj^  tliQ  t^cn  JFi^  into  the  Providence 
if^Godp  dtoooursed  vnth  gteet  pl^iiaibiUty  ^n  4)ig  satifQcl^ 
l^i  gtiU  in  reality  retained  tbe  aiutteat  doctnne  <^  univerftaj 
1^  '  .From  Hm  example^  a  jiMlgaieat  may  be  fooood  coar 
^P9miiig  the  neoeasity  of  lu^i^  some  caution^  in  ^^^pealiiii: 
to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  AntoniwiSj  and  i^ctetiis^  ^ 
iiotlioiities^in  d^raoning  wh^  w^fe  the  origin^  doctrines 
1^  the  Stoic  pbiloso]^ers* 

If  the  remains  of  the  Stoic  pbiloso]^;,  preserved  by 
ficero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  Sextus  £m|ttricus,  SimpIicii|S| 
and  StobaMis>  be  diligeatly  and  cantioasly  c<m»pared  wit^ 
jthe  writings  of  S^»eca,  Antoninus,  and  £pictetii^,t^o  folr 
i^iinng  will  perhaps  appear  to  be  a  ftdUifid  reprefiients|tk9i 
<of  ihe  leadii^  tenets  of  this  celet^rated  sect,»under  the  dia? 
tinct  beads  ^  Philosopby  in  general,  liogic,  I^ysips^  Mor 
tap^sics,  and  Morals. 

Conceming  Philosophy  in  gmteraU  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  was,^  that  wisdom  consists  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
things  Divine  and  human ;  that  philosopby  is  ^ch  fua  ^iieiF? 
cii^  of  the  mind  as  produces  wisdom ;  that  in  tiiis  ei^^reisn 
opnsist^  tbe  niM^e of  virtue;  iu[id,c€M0MS»C4iient)y>fiiatv]i7tiie 
IS'  a  t^im  of  extensive  meanings  comprdiending  the  ri^vt 
employment  of  the  mind  in  rea^oi^infy  in  the  study  ^ 
nature,  and  in  morals.  The  wisdom  qf  the  Stoics  iaeiittMfe 
progressive^  through  several  stages ;  or  perfect,  when  mtrj 
Ijveakness  is  subdued,  and  every  error  corrected,  withcNil 
tf&e  possibility  of  a  relapse  into  folly  or  vice^  or  of  beii^ 
^^gain  enslayed  by  any  passion,  or  afflicted  by  imy  cnln? 
mity.^  With  Socrates  and  the  Cynics,  Zeno  representnA 
virtae  as  tiie  only  true  wisdcna;  but>  being  disposed  to  ex-i 
tend  the  pursuits  of  his  ^se  man  into  the  repons  c^  ape-* 
culation  and  science,  he  gave,  aliter  his  usnal  m^nneTi  ^ 
new  signification  to  an  old  term,  and  conq[)fchended  titis  en-t 
ercise  of  the  understanding  in  the  search  of  truth,  as  wett 
as  tiie  government  of  tbe  appetites  and  pa»saons,  undcff  thor 
g^eral  term.  Virtue.^  The  pro|^iety  of  tins  ext0a^ve 
definition  of  virtue,  and  the  great  importance  of  tbe  umta4 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  pf  the  niindj^ 

«  Pint  de  Plac.  Phil.  1.  L  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  3.    Sen.  Ep.  89. 

w  Sen.  E[>.  71,72.  76.  >, 
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me  4fen»  heM^f^iMf  tmmti^  %y  the  pMIosophloiil  «m^- 
Mf  ^  ^  Let  ei?«ry  on^  Mdna/VMr  so^ti^  fliitdi  i^  fict,  flurt 
liM^  ooi9#m]^tive  mid  acttw  fsieiillto«  may  nt  tbe  mMo 
tittle  W  g<>bi$  oti  toward  {Mnfectl^n.  Rte  clear  emic^ 
lled$  aa4  einrtain  ktiotvledge  wlH  llieii  preduoe  \dt&te  him 
ati  enttte  oonfldeticeiki  kiniBelf,  nuperoieived  |ferha]^0  by 
otfieii^  tiumgb  not  i^bcledly  conceit/ t?lik^  wfH  give  it 
i^»{diGily  and  digirity  to  bis  ^airaetir;  for  be  triSBt  at  itfl 
^titnes-be  able  to  judge^  ceocefBteg  tbe  several  objects  vMdx 
come  before  biiii^  wbat  is  fbebr  real  nature,  wbat  plate  tbey 
hold  in  t^  tiiiivef «e,  bow  loog  tiiey  are  by  nature  fitfied  fb 
kis^  of  wbat  materialfi  ^y  are  eomposed,  by  wboin  tbehf 
f&ay  be  ^jMMUsessed^  and  ^o  is  able  to  bestow  tkmi^  ox 
take  tiiem  .away  •''      . 

The  sum  of  the  definitidns  and  MM  glren  by  f&s  ^Oies 
l^onceniing  J>)gfi6  is  ftis: 

Lipe  is  either  rhetorical  or  dialectic.  Rhetorical  logic 
j«  flie  art  of  reasonkig  and  d»c€mrsmg  on  those  SBbje^ 
^ffUch  veqdre  a  difittse  kind  of  deelai^tion.  Dialectic  fis 
the  art  t[tf  close  argwnentaticni  in  the  form  of  disputation  or 
^ildc^pae.'  Hie  fbrmer resiranbles  an  open>  ttie  latter  a  closed 
hattd.  Rhetoric  is  of  three  kinds>  defib^utive,  jndicild, 
und  dem<mstrative.  Hie  dialectio  art  is  the  iojstniment  of 
Jmeiwledge,  as  it  enables  a  man  to  distinguish  iw^  from 
ACTCHTj  and  certainty  frotti  bare  probability.  This  art  con^ 
siders  things  as  eatpressed  by  Words,  and  woiHls  th^- 
selves.*^  ; 

External  things  ate  perceived  by  a  certain  impressiob 
taade  either  npon  some  parts  of  the  br^,  or  upon  the 
pereipiMit  &c«lty)  wMeh  may  be  called  an  ims^,  ^rra<r/a, 
einceit  is  impressed  upon  tbe  mind^  l&e  the  image  oi  n. 
seal  upon  wax.^  This  image  is  commonly  accompanied 
iritk  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  tlie  thing  perceived ;  but  not 
necessarily,  since  it  does  not  accompany  every  image,  bat 
^HMse  pidy  which  are  not  attended  with  any  evidence  of 

«»  Aint^iii^l.x^§%        ^ 

2«  Sen.  Ep.  48.  Lucian.  Henn.  t.  ii.  p.  390.  Laert  1.  vii.  §  4^.  47. 
Sext.  Bmp.  adv.  Math.  1.  ii.  §  6, 7.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  De  Orat.  c.  32. 
Quintil.  1.H.C.20. 
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deception*  Wbere  cmljr  the  image  U  perceiviod  by  iM^ 
the  thing  is  opprehenaible ;  wheiaQ  it  is  acknowledged  m»A 
aj^proyed  as  the  image  of  some  real  thing*  the  inq^sfkoi 
is  called  Apprehension,  wrikn^,  becansa  the^oljgeottis 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  as  a  body  is  grasped  by  the 
hand.  Such  apprehension,  if  it  will  bear  the  examinatioA 
of  reason,  is  Knowledge;  if  it  is  not  e^Lamjned,  it  is  mere. 
Opinion ;  if  it  will  not  bear  this  examination,  it  is  JEdisap- 
prehension.  The  senses,  corrected  by  reason,  give  a  faith* 
ful.report;  not  by  affording  a  peifect  apprehension  of  tiie 
entire  nature  of  Ijbings,  bnt  by  leaving  no  room  to  doolrt  of 
their,  reality.  Natqre  has  furnished  ns  with  these  appro- 
be];isions,  as  the  el^nents  of  knowledge,  whence  furflmr 
conceptions  are  raised  in  the  mind,  and  a  way  is  opened 
for  the.  iiivestigations  of  reason.^ 

Some  images  are  Sensible,  or  ireceived  inmiediaitely 
through  the  senses;  others  Rational,  which,  aie  perceiired 
only  in  the  mind*  These  latter  axe  called  hpo^l,  notions 
or  ideas.  Some  images  are  Probable,  to  which  the  mind 
assents  without  hesitiUian;  others  Improbid»le,  to  vMck  it 
does  not  readily  assent;  and  others  Doubttul,  where  it  is 
npt  entirdy  perceived,  whether  they  are. true  or  fidse. 
Tpie  images  are  those  which  arise  from  things  rea\ly  exist* 
inig^  and  agree  with  them.  False  images,  or  phantasmi^ 
are  in^nediately  derived  from  no  real  object  .  IsMiges  am 
.ajq^prehended  by  Jipmediate  Perceirfion  through  the  senses  ' 
as  when  we  see  a  man ;  Consequentially,  by  likeness,  as 
when  firom  a  portrait  we  apprdiend  the  orighml ;  by  .Corn* 
position,  as  when,  by  compounding  a  horse  and  man,  we 
acquire  the  image  of  a  Centaur;  by  Augmentation,  as Jn 
the.image  of  a  Cyclops;  cht  by  IXiminution,  as  in  that  of  ta 
pigmy.«» 

judgment  iyi  employed  either  in  determining  conoenaig  • 
particular. things,  or  concerning  general  propositions.    In 
judging  of  things  we  make  use^of  sesne  one  of  oUr  senses  at 
a  common  criterion^  or  measure  of  aiq[>rehen8ion,  by  fMdk 
we  Judge  whether  a  thing  is,  or  is  not;  or  wUettier  or  not> 

M  Laert  §  45—52.    Sext  Emp.  ailv.  Math.  I.  vii.  §  29. 163. 228.    €ifu 
Ao.  Q.-j.  ii.  C.6. 1.  iv^D.  47.  /     .  , 

*»  Laeri.  Scxt.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I  ii.    Plut.  Plac.  1.  iv.  c.  12, 
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k  estists  wMi  ^miain  properties ;  or  ^  ^pply  to  tlie  ^tbing^' 
eoMcemihg  which  a  jtidgment  is  to  be  formed^  some  arti^' 
ftifkd  measure^  aa  a  bahmce^  a  rvie,  8ic.  or  we  call  in 
other  peculiar  m^astires  to  detemiine  things  not  perceptible 
by  the  senses.  In  jndgmg  of  general  propositions/  we 
niake  nse  ci  onr  pteconceptions,  m  universal  principles,, 
as  criteria  m  measures  of  judgment^ 
.  The  first  impressions  from  the  senses  produce  hi  fte 
mind  an  involuntary  emotion;  but  a  wise  man  afterwards^' 
deliberately  examines  them  that  he  may  Imow  whether  die 
image  be  true  or  false^  and  assents  to  or  rejects  them  as  the 
evidence  which  offers  itself  to  his  understanding  appears 
safficient  or  insufficient^  This  assent  or  approbation  (^rwcn^ 
m^imt^)  vrUl  indeed  be  as  necessarily  given^  or  \ritbheld, 
according  to  the  ultfanate  state  of  ihe  proofs  which  are 
adduced,  as  the  scale  of  a  baknce  will  sink  or  rise  ac- 
cording to  the  weights  which  are  placed  upon  them;  but 
while  tiie  vulgar  give  immediate  credit  to  the  reports  of  the 
sens^,  vrise  men  suspend  their  assort  till  they  have  delf- 
beratdy  examined  ttie  nature  of  things,  and  carefully  esti^^ 
mated. flie  weight  of  evidence.^^ 

1^ mind  of  man  is  originally  like  a  blank  leaf,  wholly' 
wi&ont  characters,  but  capable  of  receiving  any.    The 
ifltpressions  which  are  made  upon  it,  by  means  of  the* 
senses,  remain  in  the  memory  after  flie  objects  vddch  oc-  ^ 
casioned  them  are  removed ;  a  suc<;essidn  of  these  con* 
tiDtted  impressions,  made  by  similar  objects,  produces  ex- 
perience; and  hence  arises  permanent  notions,  opinions,* 
and  knemdedge.    Even  universal  principles,  frp6kri\f^iQ,  are 
originally  formed  by  experience  from  sensible  imi^;es.  AIl^ 
menag^ee  in  their  c<mimon  notions  or  preconceptions;' 
disputes  only  arise  concerning  the  application  of  these  to 
p^nrtieulac  caaes.*^ 

(These  three  things  are  mirtually  related ;  the  expression, ' 
tk^^  notion  at  image  in  the  mind  which  Is  expressed^  and  - 
thi^>esfeiiial  object.    Under  the  bead  of  expression,  dia- 
let^tics'cmiiider  vocal  soimd  as  expressed  by  letters;  the  ' 

«•  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  I.  i.    Laert.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Log. 

«'tec.Ac.<J.1.iv.    A.Gelliiis,l.xi5c.  c.l. 

M  Plut.  Plac.  I.  lY.  c.  11, 12.    Arrian,  I.  j.    Di^s.  22.    Cic.  Ae.  QXi. 

€.11.  '  -         • 
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^mBfwml  parts  of  speech;  tiie  etymology,  uffilogy,  or  ^mb^ 
maly  of  synl^;  the  significaiiaii  of  words,  IeiM  other  pr6^ 
perties  of  Imiguage.  The  notion  w  hnage  e:^pre88ed  is  tfa^ 
^myra^ia,  phantasy,  already  explained.^ 

Dialectics  consider  things  as  capabk  of  bring  ckulsed 
under  species  and  genera.  .  The  most  comprebensiTe  geiia« 
is  that  which  includes  all  beings  both  real  and  imaginary. 
Things  are  subdivided  into  fonr  kinds:  1.  Substance.  2. 
Qualities,  which  are  the  differences  of  substances,  not  taken' 
indfvidaally»  but  collected  into  one  notion  in  the  mind.  8lr 
Modes  respecting  quantity,  place,  time,  8cc.  4.  Relations^ 
as  those  pf  father  and  son,  right  and  left.  Things  con* 
sidered  vriOi  respect  to  speech  are  said  to  be  \tkra,  capatd^* 
qf  being  expressed  in.  words.  This  character  includet 
what  is  imaginary  as  well  as  wfaa^  is  real.  All  notions  f»« 
siding  in  the  mind,  ready  for  expression,  eome  under  thii 
description.^ 

<  Predicates  are  those  things  which  are  predicated,  or  im 
clared,  concerning  another.  When  thes^  are  comiealM 
with  the  person  or  thing  to  whom  the  predfcate  is  appiiiil 
!En  a  direct  assertion,  the  sentence  is  called  an  ajuom.  Asai' 
axiom  may  be  either  simple  or  compound;  simple,  whiclf 
does  not  consist  of  several  different  axioms,  or  o£  ons 
axiom  twice  taken;  compound,  consisting  of  one  axiom> 
diversified,  or  of  more  ihan  one.  In  oompemnd  axioma/ 
that  which  immediately  follows  the  eot^nnction  t/^^uiM,  fcei 
is  called  the  antecedent,  the  rest  the  consequent.  OoafliKiL 
axioms  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  natnrefoi 
the  conjunction  which  connects  them,  whence  they  aM|r 
QonnectiYe,  conjunctiye,  disfunctiTe,  casual,  companthm^' 
8cc.  Axioms  admit  of  varioiui  otiier  dmracters;,^  as  pos^- 
sible,  probable,  necessary,  paradoxiecd,  contrary »^  An  aiih* 
gument  {XSyoc)  commonly  consists  of  a  genial*  tntth  adb 
fmtted  (Xfj^juft),;  p,  piBtieular  caseanpposed  (fr/»iiMljfi|ii«); 
and  a  conclusion  (hn^fiA).  For.  example : ^ if.it  .be.diiy.4JI 
is  ligl\t ;  but  itis  d^r ;  therefore:  it  is  light.  An  argomest 
admi|s  ^  more  variety  in  its  ioEm  than,  a  sylk^ra.^  It 
may  consist  of  one  complex  proposition,  as.  Thou  livesjt, 
therefore  thou  breathest;  or  ik^  con^lnsipn  ^opay  be.  such 

■  ^  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Log.  Laert.  '    • 

^  Lacrt  1.  \ii.  §  60—3.    Srxt  Emp.  ib.    Simidic.  in.Cali>gr. '  "" 
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as  neceiraarily  to  follow  from  tlie  presiises,  dioug^  tbere.be 
not  a  major  and  minor.  For  example :  The  first  is  equal 
to  the  second,  and  the  second  is  equal  to  the  third ;  there- 
fore the  first  is  equal  to  the  third.  This  argument,  though 
<^onclusive,  is  not  syllogistical,  for  want  of  this  universal 
proposition,  things  which  are  equ^l  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another.^ 

•  Besides  these,  and  other  technical  modes  of  arguing, 
the  Stoics  amused  themselves  with  quibbles  and  fallacies, 
of  die  same  kind  wiHi  those  which  we  have  before  noticed 
in  the  Megaric  School;  but  of  this  ridiculous  method  of 
trifling  one  example^  shall  suflice.  Protagoras  the  Sophist 
agreed  to  instruct  a  young  man  in  eloquence  for  a  large 
som,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  hand,  the  otlmr 
half  upon  his  first  successful  pleading  in  the  courts.  Ne- 
glecting to  plead  for  a  long  time  after  Protagoras  had  com<- 
pletely  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  Sophist 
sued  him  for  the  remaining  moiety  of  his  stipend.  Each 
pleaded  his  own  cause.  Protagoras  urged,  that  which  way 
soever  the  cause  was  determined  the  young  man  must  com- 
plete the  payment ;  for  if  the  cause  was  determined  against 
the  defendant,  the  payment  would  be  granted  him  by.  judg- 
ment; if /or  him,  the  paym^it  would  be  due  according  to 
agreemMit  The  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded, 
that  if  the  cause  was  determined  in  his  fa^amr,  he  should 
be  extused  from  the  payment  by  the  decision  of  the  court; 
if  against  him,  Protagoras,  by  his  own  agreement,  could 
have  no  demand  upon  him.  The  subtlety  of  these  pleas 
perplexed  the  judges,  and,  without  coming  to  any  deter^ 
minatidn,  they  dismissed  &e  court. 

Sndi  vagaries  of  human  ingenuity,  however  trifling  and 
ridiculous  in  themselves,  afford  an  instructive  example  of 
iim  foBy  of  attempting  to  excel  in  trifles,  and  of  the  mia* 
chief  arising  from  philosophical  vanity :  they  well  illustrate 
the  j^et's  doctrine, 

>' Sapientia  prima  est 

Stultiti^  caruisse.* 

»  Laert.    Alex.  Aphrod.  in  Analyt.  prior. 
••  A.  GeU.  I.  V,  c.  10. 
*  The  beginning  pf  ^ffU^m  is»  to  be  free  from  fbliy. 
VOL.  I.  2  T 
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- WfaatcaiLwa  sajr  t— cniiiiiig  tb»  ivii(d#  hwriaeori  a£. 
dlalfdioB^  aa  it  alppMOPS.  ta  haw  been  coBtected  ky  Ite. 
Stoics,  bat  exclaim  with  Seneca--^'  O  p«eriles  iatp&kfrl 
i»bo€y  snpereilia  sabdaximus  ?  iik  faoc^  barbam  demdaoh 
nkiu  I  hoc  est/  quod  tristes  docemus,  et  palUdi?"^ 
Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  eoncenuBg  natvw., 
According  to  Zeno  and  his  followets;^^  there  eiUEted 
fi;Qm  etamitjr  a  dark  and  confused  chaos>  in  which  was 
cimtained  the  irst  principles,  of  all  future  beings.  Has 
dhaes  being  at  length  avrai^d,  and  emerging  into  variaiblB 
fendsy  became  the  werU,  as  it  now  subsists.  Tl»ai  wodd» 
ot  nature,  is  that  whole  which  comprehends  aE  dungs,  and 
of  indiich  aU  things  are  parts  and  joembers.  The  uaivecse, 
thoogh  one  wholes  contains  two  principles^  di^inct  fyum 
elements — one  passive^  the  other  active.  The  passive  ptl»f 
cipto  is.  pure  matter  without  qualities ;  the  actiVe  printi^p)!^ 
Uireason,  or  God«  Thiais  the  flomdamental  doctrine  of  tb^^ 
Stoics  concerning  nature.  la  cuadex  toi  underatimd  cleadjF 
ii^lmretti  it  dUEers  from  othftr  systems^  a  brief  isvksvr  o£.te 
aneient  dofitnnes  upon  tUis.suhgectwill  be  neoessary.^ 

K  a{q[)ears  from  the  preceding  parta  of  this  wofk>  tbftt 
abttost  all  ancient  philosopheBS.  agreed  m  admitting  tw6. 
{udnciples  innature^one  activei  and  the  other  passbre.;  biA 
tbait  dmy  differed  in  the  manner,  in  which  they  concexred. 
tb$se  prineipks  to  subsist.  Some,  held  God  and  Matter  i^ 
\^  two  prinoiples,  which  are  etoenally  opposite,  nof.onljr 
diflbiing  in^tiwir  essence,  but  hcmng.no  common  prandplir 
bjr:  whickthejr  can  be  united.  1Mb  was  the  doctmie  taught 
1^  AjKucagomSf  and^  a£ber  him,  by  Plato,  and  flMt  whole 
Old  Academy.  This  systmu,  £or.die^  sake  of  perspicuitjF*: 
ito.  win  call  The  Dmilistic  System.  Otiierswere  conyinced, 
that  npi/tave  consists  of  these  two  principles;  but.  findii^ 
tbemseliires  pesplexed  by  the  diffioulty  with  wUck  they 


*"  Childish  trifling !  Is  it  for  this  we  contract  our  brow9»  tmd  1ft  ^m: 
beards  grow?  Are  these  the  lessons  we  teach  witb  such  pale  and  dismaT 
looks? 

^  Laert.  Kt.§160.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys.  c.  14.  Seoee.  Consol.  ad  Pol.  c.  20. 

»•  Cic.  de  Nat;  Deor.  1.  il.  Senec.  Coosol.  ad  Helv.  c.  8.  Lactant.  Inst. 
1.  yH.  c.  3.  Sext.  ad  Math.  L  ix.  §333.  Suidasin  v.  7«v.  Stttbasus  Eel. 
Phys.  o.  18.  25.  Pint  Plac.  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Laert.  1.  vii.  ^  1^.  Scnec. 
Bp.e6.97.    Anloitti;5l,ii.§i^.l..iv.  §40,41.    Cic.  Ac  Qm- 1.  i^  c^l?. 
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:*D  BiiUistfe  Sf  slem  t#  be  •wtaabered,  iiist  of  BOppoifaq^ 
i««>  indepeadeat  aftd  JoppoBite  ptkunj^fes^  lliey  stq^pwM 
-botfi  fkese  to  be  compidheAdod  in  one  VHhrerse^  and  coaoF- 
i^Tnd  fliem  to  be  united  by  a  neceii^ury  aid  essential  bond. 
Ta  effect  this,  tiro  different  hypotheses  were  propoiwd. 
Some  thought  God  to  have  been  eternally  nniled  to  maHer 
ixk  one  whok^  whidi  they  called  Chaos^  whence  it  was  sent 
iattk,  and  at  a  certain  time  brought  intoibim,  by  the  energy 
«cf  th^  Divine  inhidntiog  Mind.  This  was  the  Shf$i9m  lof 
BmaaMAwm,  commonly  embraced  by  flw  ancient  Baibatit 
fAilosoirfiers^  and  afterwards  admitted  into  the  early  tfaeec. 
Ironies  of  dus  Ckrec^  Oflien»  att^npted  to  ej^piaia  4im 
subject  more  philosophically,  and,  to. avoid  Ae  absnrditjr 
which  they  conceived  to  attend  both  the  ibrmer  systems, 
asserted,  that  QoAy  the  rational  and  efficient  principle^  is  as 
jntimatdy  connected  with  the  universe,  as  the  bomanmiiii 
with  the  body,  and  is  a  fiirming  power,  so  originaSy  Ml 
necessarily  inheroit  m  matter,  that  it  is  to  be  conceived  ai 
sir  natural  part  of  ttie  original  chaos.  This  systtea  seemk 
not  only  to  have  bera  received  by  the  Ionic  phfloeophorsi 
Thales  and  Anaximander,  but  by  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
followers  of  Horaditus,  and  others.  Zcno,  deteiminhif 
i|o  innovate  upcm  the  doctrilie  of  the  Academy,  and 
aeither  dioosing  to  adopt  the  Dualistic,  nor  the  Em» 
Htive  System,  embraced  the  third  hypothesis,  wUidr, 
though  not  originally  his  own,  we  diall  dis&igaish  by  tii4 
name  of  the  Stoical  SyUem.  Unwilling  to  a^hnit,  on  tIM 
«me  hand,  two  oppodte  principles,  both  primary  and  indsh 
indent,  and  both  absolute  and  inflniti^;  or,  on  the  other,  tt 
siqppose  matter,  which  is  in  its  nature  diametrically  xxppHN- 
Ste  to  that  of  God,  the  active  efficient  cause^  to  Imve  baed 
derived  by  emanation  from  hkn;  yet,  findmg  Umself 
,whoUy  xmaide  to  derive  these  two  principles  from  an^ 
common  source,  he  confounded  their  essence,  and  maiii^ 
laiaed  that  they  were  so  essentially  mnted,  that  their  ha^ 
tare  was  one  and  the  same.  That  this  Was  the  real  dot^ 
trine  of  the  Stoics  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 

The  Stoical  system  teaches  that  both  the  active  an4  ^sm- 
aive  principles  in  nature  lure  corporeal^  since  whatever  acts 
or  suffers  must  be  so.  The  efficient  cause,  or  God,  i^  mA 
ether,  or  fiti^,  id^abitmg  th^  e;ftterior  tfmrface  of  ^^  heai- 
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lMia/i;riiarfr  every  tiung  nvhicli  is  Divine  is  nlaced.  Tlw 
0ttie]?eal  substance,  or  Bivine  fire/oomprehenas  all  the  yHboi 
piindplds  hj  wbich  individual  beings  are  necessarily  ptiy- 
dncad,  and  contains  tibe  fonns  of  things,  which,  from  the 
Jij^jhest  regions  of  the  universe,  are  diffused  flurougb  every 
fttiher  imrt  of  nature.^ 

'  Seneca,  indeed,  calls  God  Incorporeal  Beason ;  but  by 
iUs  term  he  can  only  mean  to  distinguish  the  Divine  ethe^ 
fial  substance  from  gross  bodie9 ;  for,  according  to.  the 
Stoics,  whatever  has  a  substantial  existence  is  c(»*pQreal; 
nothing  is  incorporeal,  except  that  infinite  vacuum  which 
rartounds  the  universe ;  even  mind  and  voice  are  corporeaj^ 
and>  in  like  mann^.  Deity. 

.  Matter,  or  the  passive  principle,  in  the  Stoical  system, 
is  destitute  of  all  qualities,  but  ready  to  receive  any  form; 
intctive,  and  without  motion,  unless  moved  by  some  extern 
ttal  (Danse.  The  contrary  principle,  or  the  etiheieal  operas 
tive  fire,,  being  active,  and  capable  of  producing  all  things 
£rom  matter,  with  consummate  skilly  according  to  the  forms 
which  it  contains,  although  in  its  nature  corporeal,  cousin 
dereid  in  opposition  to  gross  and  sluggish  matter,  or  to  the 
elements,  is  said  to  be  immaterial  and  spiritual.^ 

For  want  of  carefully  attending  to  this  distincticm,  some 
writers  have  been  so  far  imposed  upon,  by  the  bold  inno^ 
Totions  of  tiie  Stoics  in  the  use  of  terms,  as  to  infer  from 
Ae  appellations  which  they  sometimes  apply  to  thd  Deity^ 
that  they  conceived  him  to  be.  stricfly  and  properly  incmv 
poffeal.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  as  they  som^mes 
q[>oke  of  the  soifl  of  man,  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,. as 
an  exceedingly  rare  and  subtie  body,  o&fAa  upai6r$pQv  xat 
^atrrofjupianpov  and  sometimes  as  a  warm  or  fiery  spirit^ 
MKtv^  ^tSepfAovi^^  so  they  spoke  of  the  Deity  ^  corpo*- 
veal,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  incorporeal  vacuui^ 
or  infinite  space ;  but  as  spiritual,  considered  in  oppostr 
li<m. to  gross  and  inactive  matter.  They  ta^U  indeed^ 
Ihat,  God  isund^ved,  incorruptible,  and  etemd;  pos«> 

»  Lftert.  I.  vii.  §  66.  Plut.  de  Stoic  Repugn.  Senec.  Ep.  89.  102^ 
Phit.  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  7,     Orig.  Philosoplmm.  c.  21.  p.  143. 

♦•Lacrt  I.  T.  §  147. 160.  Sen.  Ep.66.  Stob.  Eel.  Pltyg.  c:U,  ¥hu 
Fliu5.  Phil.  J.  i.  c.  3.  6. 

V  Pint  d^  Repugn.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  3.    Lftert.  I.  fii.  §  140, 
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Mssed  ot  ia^bEXtigeace;  good  and  perfioct;  th»  efl^flint 
leause  of  all  the  peculiar  qnalitieg  or  form  of  things;  and 
tiie  constant  preserver  and  governor  of  the  world ;  and  thegr 
desciibed  Ae  T^eity  under  numy  noble  images,  and  iaUm 
most  elevated  langaage.  The  hymn  of  Cleanthes^^  in  par- 
ticular, is  justly  admired  for  the  grandeur  of  its  sentiments^ 
and  tbe  sublimity  of  its  diction.  But  if,  in  reading  tb^se 
<iescriptioDs,  we  hastily  associate  with  ttiem  modem  con^ 
ceptk>ns  of  Deity,  and  neglect  to  recur  to  the  leading  piii»- 
ciples  of  the  sect,  we  shall  be  led  into  fundameiital  miiNq[»» 
prehensions  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Stoicism.  For,  accordr 
ing  to  this  sect,  God  and  Matter  are  alike  uoderived  ami 
eternal,  and  God  is  the  former  of  the  universe  in  ho  otter 
sense,  than  as  he  has  been  the  necessary  and  effici^it  caus^ 

-  by  which  motion  and  form  have  been  impressed  upon  mat- 
ter. What  unworthy  notions  the  Stoics  entertained  of  God, 
suffici^illy  appears  from  the  single  opinion  of  his  finite  ni^ 
iure ;  an  opinion  which  necessarily  followed  from  the  no*- 
tion,  that  he  is  only  a  part  of  a  spherical,  and  therefore  a 
finite,  universe. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  points  upon  which  the  Stoics  disputed  with  &• 
Epicureans,  much  is  written,  and  with  great  strengA  and 
elegance,  by  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  other  later  Stoics. 
But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  genuine  and.  original  doo- 
trine  of  this  sect,  from  the  discourses  of  writers,  who  had 

'  probaMy  improved  their  notions,  or  at  least  corrected  &dr 
language,  on  this  subject,  by  visiting  the  Christian  schooL^ 
Hie  only  way  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  th<ar 
opinions  concerning  Providence  is,  to  compare  their  po*- 
pular  language  upon  this  head  with  their  general  system, 
and  explain  ttie  former  consistently  with  the  fundamental 
{principles  of  the  latter.  If  this  be  fairly  done  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  agency  of  Deity  is,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
nothing  more  than  the  active  motion  of  a  celestial  ether,  or  I 
At«,  possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at  first  gave  form' to  | 
the  shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter,  and  being  always  es-* 

^Clem.  Alex,  ad  Gent.  p.  47.    Stob.  H.  Stepban.  Foes.  VUl  p.>4e. 
CadwoHb  Int.  Sy«t.  c.  iv.  §  25.  .       ..         .     ; 

^  Arrian.  Epict.  1.  i.    Dw«.  17. .  .  ^ 
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atBUtudl;  miite^  to  &$  tistfcle  world,  iiy  tfce  nmeneceasMapf 

«pBiixrf,  presennes  its  order  and  harmoBy.    The  Stoic  idea 

^.IVovidenee  is,  not  that  of  an  infinitely  wise  a&d  goiMl 

beii^,  wlk)lly  independent  of  matter,  freely  Erecting  maSL 

1  j^oveniing  all  tiungg,  bat  that  of  a  necessary  ckdn  tif 

1  eoniies  and  eflfects,  arising  from  the  action  of  a  powier^ 

wUeh  IS  itself  a  part  of  the  machine  which  it  regidates,  and 

I  Jfriuch  equally  wilh  that  machine  is  subject  to  tilie  immutar 

I  ble  law  of  necessity.    Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed,  is 

i  xmly  another  name  for  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  to  which 

\  -Gkid  and  Matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists  of  both,H» 

i  immutably  subject^ 

The  rational,  efSicient,  and  active  prmciple  in  nature,  the 
JMoicB  Cfdied  by  various  munes — Natore,  Fate,  JupiteE, 
^M.  '*  What  is  nature,"  says  Seneca,**  "  but  God ;  the 
Bivine  fteason  inherent  in  the  whole  universe,  and  in  all  it)» 
yarts?  or  you  may  call  him,  if  you  please,  the  Author  of  all 
4ifa)gs/'  And  agam,  "  Whatever  appellations  imply  cdieft- 
4ial  power  and  energy,  ipay  be  justly  applkd  to  God;  his 
names  may  properly  be  as  numerous  as  his  offices/'  The 
term  Nature,  when  it  is  at  all  distinguished  in  the  Stoic 
^stem  fMun  God,  denotes  not  a  separate  agent,  but  &at 
«rder  of  things  which  is  necessarily  produced  by  his  pwr 
yetual  agency. 

Since  the  active  prmdpie  of  nature  is  eomprehendM 
wMirin  the  world,  and  with  nMUter  makes  one  whole^  it  ne^ 
oessarUy  follows,  tiiat  God  penetrates,  pervades,  and  aiii*- 
tnates  matter,  and  the  things  which  are  formed  from  it;  or» 
in  other  words,  tiiat  he  is  ttie  Soul  of  the  Universe.  IXk 
4iis  manner  be  is  described  by  Manilius  :^  ^ 

' — Vivere  mundum 


Et  rationis  agi  motu,  cum  spiritus  unus 

Per  cunctas  habitet  partes,  atque  irriget  orbem. 

Omnia  pervolitans  corpusque  animale  figuret.*^ 

13ie  uttiv^se  is,  according  to  ZSeno  and  bis  foHowesi^ 

♦*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.    Antonio.  1.  vii.  §  9. 

*•  De  Benef.  1.  iv.  c.  7.    Quaest.  Nat.  1.  i.  c.  46.    Lactant.  1.  ii.  §  148. 

^Lib.ii. 

^  One  source  of  life,  one  animating  soul,  ^ 

Dwells  in  each  part,  and  fofnii  «orf  guidew  tlieir^ole. 
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ip»lm^  iMa  mutdtirm4,^  ^a  Mhttitlt  Mid  A^iiiated 
boboig^.''    Nor  was  tiiis  a  new  tenets  bat^  in  sonie  sort,  Ae 
dMArine  of  all  aiitiqatt|r«    ZeHo>  how^Tor^  tmderBtood  thte 
^kkctrioe  in  a  sense  diAnrent  from  that  m  wl»eh  it  was  eon* 
ceired  by  many  fimncr  phUosophers.    Plato^  and  oilier  ad*^ 
vooates  of  tbe  Dualii^ic  system^  supposed  the  world  to  be* 
endued  with  a  soal>  bnl  conceived  tb»  sonl  to  have  been 
derived  from  tbe  I>eity,  of  an  inferior  natitre^  and  ranted 
by  the  will  and  power  of  God,  at  a  certain  time,  to  matter, 
IriucbtiU  then  had  been  wiAoot  this  anmatmg  princiide. 
Those  philosophers  who  held  the  System  of  Emanation, 
cbneeiyipd  God  to  have  been  eternally  the  source  of  matter, 
from  irHbom  it  pnvceeded^  and  on  whom  it  is  inseparably 
dependent  for  motkm  and  animation.    Bat  Pythagoras, 
Hmaclitns,  and  after  these  Zenoy  taking  it  for  granted  that 
tere  is  no  real  exi^rtence  which  is  not  corporeal,  conceiyed- 
Aotoce  to  bo  One  Whole^  consi^ing  of  a  subtle  ethet  and 
gioBs  niatter — ^the  former  the  active,  the  k^tter  the  passive 
principle,  as  essentiaUy  united  as  the  soul  and  body  of* 
mlUL:  thai  is,  they  supxK>sed  God)  with  respect  to  nature, 
to  be,  not  a  cb-^cxistittg  bmt  an  informing  principle. 
.  In  fine,  although  the  Deity  of  tbe  Stoics  is  the  efficient 
Bsaif  intelligent  cause  of  aU  the  effect  which  are  produced 
in  tbe  world,  yet  his  nature  and  attributes  are  much  less 
perfect  than  many  admirers  of  this  system  have  represent- 
ed.   Residing  primarily  in  tbe  superior  celestial  region, 
and  being  thence  diffiosed,  as  a  subtie  fire,  through  a  finite 
world,  his  universal  presence  faUs  far  short  of  the  attribute 
of  immensity,  as  it  belongi»  to  the  Divine  Nature.^  United 
to  nmtter  by  the  immutable  chain  of  necessity,  he  wants 
that  freedom  of  acti<Hi,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  essential  characters  of  the  Supreme  Being.    The  ori- 
ginal communication^  and  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
forms  and  qualities,  by  the  necessary  action  of  a  subtle 
fire  upon  matter,  though  tins  priiiciple  be  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  reason  and  intelligence  as  well  as  energy,^ 
is  certainly  an  idea  of  Deity,  which  falls  far  short  of  that 
pure  and  sublime  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  ere-' 


*•  Laert.  1.  vu.  §  139. 
**  Seneca  Prasf^  Qu.  Nat.    ▲.  Geilius,  1.  ^i.  o»  1 1. 
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afting  and  govemiog  the  world  by.vohintaiy  agency  and 
wise  design.  That  the  Deity  is,  according  to  the  Stoic 
doctrine^  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity  no  less  than  mat- 
ter and  all  subordinate  beings,  Seneca,  and  other  Mrriters 
of  this  sect,  expressly  assert.  "  Both  gods  and  men  aro^ 
/  boimd,"  says  he,  '^  by  the  same  chain  of  necessity.  Di-^ 
vine  and  human  affairs  are  alike  borne  along  in  an  irre* 
sistible  current;  cause  depends  upon  cause;  effects  arise 
in  a  l<mg  succession;  nothing  happens  by  accident,  but 
every  thing  comes  to  pass  in  ijie  established  order  of 
naturcj."^ 

Portions  of  the  etherial  soul  of  the  wbiid  being  distri- 
buted throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  universe;,  and  ani- 
mating all  bodies,  hence  arise,  in  the  system  of  the  Stoics, 
inferior  gods  or  demons,  with  which  all  nature  is  i>eopIed. 
All  tliese  divinities  they  considered  as  derived  from  the 
soul  of  nature,  and  as  limited  in  their  duration.  "  Chry- 
sippus  and  Cleanthes,''  says  Plutarch,^^  *'  taught  that  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  lure  full  of  gods ; 
but  that  none  of  them  are  immortal,  except  Jupiter,  to 
whom  all  the  rest  will  at  length  return,  and  in  whom  they 
will  lose  their  separate  existence/'  Demons  were  divided 
by  the  Stoics  into  superior  and  inferior;  the  superior,  those 
which  inhabited  the  sun  and  stars,  which  they  considered  as 
oMae  >l^vxii:ac,  animated  substances;  the  inferior,  human 
souls  separated  from  the  body,  or  heroes.  "  Illustrious 
men,''  says  Cicero,^  "  whose  souls  survive  and  enjoy  im- 
mortality, are  justly- esteemed  to  be  gods,  since  they  are  of 
an  excellent  and  immortal  nature."  Besides  this,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Stoics  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  other  inferior  divinities,  portions  of  the 
soul  of  the  world,  and  taught  that  they  are  endued  witli  hu- 
man passions,  and  therefore  are  proper  objects  of  sacrifice 
and  worship.^ 

As  the  Stoics  held  that  all  inferior  divinities  are  portions 
separated  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  so  they  conceived, 

•<>Seoeca  de  Providentia,  c.  5.  Anton.  1.  iv.  §  10.  94.  34.  A.  Gol!. 
I.  vi.  c.  2.  '         . 

•>  De  Repugn.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  79,  Sec.    Plut  Piac.  Pbil.  1.  i.  e.  8. 

•*  Nat:  D.  1.  ii.  c.  24.     Laert  1.  vii.  §  151. 

••  Plut  ib.  Scncc.  Ep.  110.  Q.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  31.  Plln.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  Ar- 
rjan.  1.  i.    Din.  14.    Laert.  1.  vii.  §  147. 
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iiiiit  a  period  TvdiildarriTe,  vihen  they  would  ri!!tiirti  iiitli  4116 
6fBt  celestial  fire,  and  supposed  that,  at  the  same  time,  th^ 
^ftithole  viable  world  would  be  consumed  in  one  genetal 
conflagmlion.^  / 

^ '  The  Stoics,  as  well  as  all  other  ancient  philosopheril) 
were  mnch  perplexed  with  the  great  question  concerning 
tte  origin^  of  evil.  Some  of  them  adopted  the  notion  of 
tile  Platoidsts,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  defective  nature  of 
matter,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Great  Artificctr 
f»  change;  asserting,  that  imperfections  appear  in  the 
world,  not  through  any  defect  of  skill  in  its  Author,  but  be- 
cause matfer  will  not  admit  of  the  accomplishment  6f  lii3 
designs.^  But  it  was  perceived  by  others,  that  this  hypo- 
thesis was  inconsistent  with  the  ftmdamental  doctrine  of 
Stoicism  concerning  nature.  For  since,  according  to  this 
system,  matter  itself  receives  all  its  qualities  from  6rod,  if 
it$  defects  be  the  cause  of  evil,  these  defects  must  be  ulti-^ 
mately  ascribed  to  him.  No  other  way  of  relieving  this  diP 
fidiKy  remained,  but  to  have  recourse  to  fete,  and  say,  tha^ 
evil  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  eternal  neces- 
sity, to  which  the  great  Whole,  comprehending  bothC^od  ahtf 
Matter,  is  subject.  Thus,  when  Chrysippus  was  asked,* 
whether  diseases  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Divine  Providfence,' 
he  replied,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  nature,  that  Hbos^ 
tilings  should  happen>  nor  were  they  conformable  to  theMriH 
of  the  Author  of  nature  and  parent  of  all  good  things;  but 
that,  in  framing  the  world,  some  inconveniences  had  ad- 
hered, by  necessary  consequence,  to  his  wise  and  useful  plan. 
Concerning  the  Second  Principle  in  the  universe.  Matter, 
and  concerning  the  visible  world,  the  doctrine  of  theStoi^' 
is  briefly  this :  Matter  is  the  first  essence  of  all  things,  des- 
titute of,  but  capable'  of  receivings  qualities.  ConsMered' 
universally,  it  is  an  eternal  whole,  which  neither  inci^astafe 
nor  decreases.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  parts,  it  is" 
capable  of  increase  and  diminution,  of  collision  and  sepa- 
ration, and  is  perpetually  changing.  Bodies  are  continually' 
tending  towards  dissolution ;  matter  always  remains  ^Ue 
same.    Matter  is  not  infinite,  but  finite,  being  circtim- 

»*  Plut.  Rep.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  29.    Senec.  Ep.  9.  ,  ^/    ., 

**  Senec.  dc  Provid.  c.  5.  .^  A,  GeU.  1^  vi.  c.  J. 
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scribed  by  die  limits  of  the  world ;  but  its  parts  are  infi:- 
nijtely  divisible.^ 

The  world  is  spherical  in  its  fornix  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  infinite  vacuum.  The  action  of  the  Divine  Nature  upon 
matter  first  produced  the  element  of  moisture,  and  then  the 
other  elements,  fire,  air,  and  earth,  of  which  all  bodies  are 
composed.  Air  and  fire  have  essential  levity,  or  tend  to- 
wards the  exterior  surface  of  the  world ;  earth  and  water 
have  essential  gravity,  or  tend  towards  the  centre.  All  the 
elements  are  capable  of  reciprocal  conversion;  air  passing 
into  fire,  or  into  water;  earth  into  air  and  water ;  but  there 
is  this  essential  difference  among  the  elements,  that  fire  and 
air  have  within  themselves  a  principle  of  motion,  while 
water  and  earth  are  merely  passive.* 

The  sun  is  a  sphere  larger  than  the  earth,  consisting  of 
fire  of  the  purest  kind :  it  is  therefore  an  animated  being, 
and  the  first  of  the  derived  divinities.  The  stars  too  are  of 
the  same  kind,  fiery  bodies  endued  with  perception  and  in- 
telligence, and  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods. 
They  are  nourished  by  exhalations  from  the  seas  and 
rivers.^ 

Because  the  heavenly  bodies  are  animated,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  foreseeing  future  events,  and  of  declaring  to  man- 
kind, by  certain  signs,  the  appointments  of  fate.  Manilius 
expresses  the  doctrine  of  his  sect,  when  he  says, 

Conscia  fati 

Sidera  diversos  hominum  variantia  casus.^ 

The  foundation  of  this  notion  is,  that  the  stars  being  pure 
and  perfect  portions  of  the  Divine  Nature,  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  degrees  of  fate.^^ 

Hie  celestial  bodies  move,  in  their  orbits,  in  the  follow- 
ing order :   Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  the 

•7  Laert.  1.  vii.  §  150.  Ant.  1.  iv.  §  4.  Sen.  £p.  36.3&  68.  Stob.  Ec!. 
Ph.  c.  14. 

*•  Plut  Plac.  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  1,  %  18.  Lacrt  1.  vii.  §  136. 141, 142.  Stob. 
Eel.  Phys.  c.  17. 24.  Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  1.  iji.  c.  2a  Lucret.  1.  L  v.  781. 

^  Laert  1.  vii.  §  142.  144.  Anton,  l.'iu.  §  26.  Arrian.  I.  i.  c  14.  Cic. 
Ac.  Qu.  1.  ii.  c.  15.     Nat.  Deor.  L  ii.  c.  15. 

^  The  conscious  stars,  versM  in  the  will  of  fate, 
Unfold  what  good  or  ill  on  mortals  wait 
•»Sen.5(atQ.l.  iiic.32.    Ep.  80. 
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Sun,  the  Moon.  The  moon,  which  occupies  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ethereal  region,  is,  like  the  rest,  a  fiery  luminary 
possessed  of  intelligence ;  but  the  fire  is  miiced  wiih  air ; 
whence  the  spots  upon  its  surface.  Its  form  is  spherical^ 
and  its  motion  spiral,  and  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  from  East 
to  West,  with  the  heavens ;  the  other,  from  West  to  East, 
through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.^  . 

B^low  the  sphere  of  the  moon  is  the  region  of  the  air. 
The  earth  is  the  most  dense  part  of  the  world,  and  is  the 
main  support  of  nature,  like  the  bones  of  an  animated  body. 
The  earth,  with  its  waters,  forms  a  globe,  which  is  the 
centre  of  tjhe  world :  it  always  remains  immoveable.^ 

The  world,  including  the  whole  of  nature,  God  and  Mat- 
ter, subsisted  from  eternity,  and  will  for  ever  subsist;  but 
the  present  regular  frame  of  nature  had  a  beginning,  and 
will  have  an  end.  The  parts  tend  towards  a  dissolution, 
but  the  whole  remains  immutably  the  same.  The  world  is 
liable  to  destruction  from  the  prevalence  of  moisture,  or  of 
dryness ;  the  former  producing  an  universal  inundation,  the 
latter  an  universal  conflagration.  These  succeed  each 
other  in  nature,  as  regularly  as  winter  and  summer.  When 
the  universal  inundation  takes  place,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  Covered  with  water,  and  all  animal  life  is  de- 
stroyed; after  which,  nature  is  renewed  and  subsists  as 
before,  till  the  element  of  fire,  becoming  prevalent  in  its 
turn,  dries  up  all  the  moisture,  converts  every  substance 
into  its  own  nature,  and  at  last,  by  an  universal  conflagra- 
tion, reduces  the  world  to  ils  pristine  state.  At  this  period, 
all  material  forms  are  lost  in  one  chaotic  mads :  all  animat- 
ed nature  is  reunited  to  the  Deity,  and  nature  again  exists 
in  its  original  form,  as  one  whole,  consisting  of  God  and 
Matter.  From  this  chaotic  state,  however,  it  again  emerges, 
by  the  energy  of  the  Efficient  Principle,  and  gods  and  men, 
and  all  the  forms  of  regulated  nature,  are  renewed,  to  be 
dissolved  and  renewed  in  endless  succession.^ 

«Cic.  Nat.  D.  I.  ii.  c  20.  Laert.  I.  vu.  §  146.  Stob.  p.  59.  Plut.  de 
Plac.  Phil.  1.  ii.  c.  25.     De  Fac.  Liin.  t.  iii.  p.  353. 

«  Stob.  I.  c.  p.  48.    Laert.  1.  vii.  §  140.  155.    Plut.  1.  c.  c.  9, 10. 

«  Laert.  Philo  de  Mund.  incorr.  p.  940.  Euseb.  Prep.  1.  iv.  p.  818. 
Cic:  de  N.  Deor.  L  iii.  c.  46.  Stob.  tlcl.  Ph.  c.  24.  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  I.  iii. 
c.27.20.    Ep.9.36.  71,    Anton.  I.  v.  §  13. 1.  x.  §  7. 1.  xi.  §  I. 
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Hie  general  inundatioii,  which  is  admitted  into  the  Stoic 
dystem^  however  similar  in  terms  to  the  ancient  tradition 
concerning  the  deluge^  differs  from.it  in  this  material  re- 
spect, ikai  it  happens  at  regular  intervals  by  the  same  ne- 
cessary law  which  produces  the  succession  of  the  seasons. 
The  doctrine  of  conflagration  i^  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  general  system  of  Stoicism.  For  since,  according  to 
dns  system,  the  whole  process  of  nature  is  carried  on  in  a 
necessary  series  of  causes  and  effects,  when  that  operative 
file  which  at  first,  bursting  from  chaos,  gave  form  to  all 
things,  and  which  has  since  pervaded  and  animated  all  na- 
ture, shall  have  consumed  its  nutriment;  that  is,  when  the 
vapours  which  are  the  food  of  the  celestial  fires  shall  be 
exhausted,  a  deficiency  of  moisture  must  produce  an  unir 
versal  conflagration*  This  grand  revoliUion  in  nature  is, 
after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,*  thus  elegantly  described 
byOvid:65 

Esse  quoque  in  fatis  reminiscitur  affore  tempus 
,  Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regie,  coeli 
Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret.^ 

Seneca,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  says,^  the  time  will 
come  when  the  world  will  be  consumed,  &at  it  may  be' 
again  renewed ;  when  the  powers  of  nature  will  be  turned 
against  herself;  when  stars  will  rush  upqi  stars,  and  the 
♦  .whole  material  world,  which  now  appears  rei^plendent  with 
beauty  and  harmony,  will  be  destroyed  in  one  general  con-  ' 
fla^ation.  In  this  grand  catastrophe  of  nature,  all  ani- 
mated beings,  (excepting  the  universal  Intelligence)  men^ 
heroes  demons,  and  gods,  shall  perish  together.  Seneca^ 
the  tragedian,  who  was  of  the  same  school  with  the  philoso- 
pher, writes  :^ 

Coeli  regia  concidet, 
CJertos  atque  obitus  trahet, 

••^Metam.  I.  i.  v.  266. 

<•  Remembering  in  the  fates  a  time  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire, 
When  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  burn, 
And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.  Dryden. 

«7  Ad  Marciam,  c.  ult,  «^  Here.  Oct.  v.  1112. 
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Atqtie  omnes  pariter  decs 
Perdet  mors  aliqua  et  chaos.^ 

During  the  course  of  this  vast  conflagration^  the  Stoics 
conceived  that  the  world  would  expand^  and  in  its  chaotic 
state  continue  to  fill  a  much  larger  portion  of  infinite  space 
than  it  had  required,  or  would  again  require,  in  a  state  of 
orderly  arrangement.*^^  After  an  interval  of  rest,5ays  Se- 
neca,^^  in  which  the  Deity  will  be  intent  upon  his  own  con- 
ceptions, the  world  will  be  entirely  renewed ;  every  animal 
wUl  be  reproduced ;  and  a  race  of  men,  free  from  guilt,  and 
bom  under  happier  stars,  will  repeople  the  earth.  Dege- 
neracy and  corruption  will,  however,  again  creep  into  the 
world ;  for  it  is  only  whilst  the  human  race  is  young,  that 
innocence  remains  upon  the  earth.  The  grand  course  of 
things,  from  the  birth  to  the  destruction  of  the  world,  which, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  is  to  be  repeated  with  endless  suc- 
cession, is  accomplished  within  a  certain  period.  This 
period,  or  fated  round  of  nature,  is  probably  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  the  Great  Year. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  final 
conflagration,  it  evidently  appears,  that  it  differs  in  several 
essential  particulars  from  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this 
head.  It  is  the  work  of  fate,  performed  by  natural  and 
mechanical  laws,  and  repeated  eternally  at  certain  periods, 
without  any  good  reason,  since  with  every  revolution  the 
same  disorders  and  vices  return.  Philo  justly  ridicules 
this  dogma;  remarking,^^  that  the  Stoics  make  their  deities 
act  like  children,  who  raise  up  piles  of  sand  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  beating  them  down.  Several  of  the  Stoics 
themselves  were  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  this  system,  and 
rejected  it;  particularly  Boethius,  Posidonius,  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  and  Panaetius. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  of  the 
conflagration  and  subsequent  restoration  of  all  things,  that 

^•Tbe  mighty  palace  of  the  sky. 
In  ruin  faU*n  is  doom'd  to  lie, 
And  all  the  gods,  its  wreck  beneath, 
Shall  sink  in  chaos  and  in  death. 

'•  Plut.  Repug,  t.  ill.  p.  462.  ""  Ep.  a.    Qu.  Nat.  c.  ult. 

'»L.c. 
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the  race  of  men  will  return  to  life.  Whence  it  appears  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection,  upon  which  Seneca  has  written  with  so  much 
elegance;  and  what  meaning  we  are  to  annex  to  his  words, 
when  he  says,*^^  "  Death,  of  which  we  are  so  much  afraid, 
and  which  we  are  so  desirous  to  avoid,  is  only  the  inter- 
ruption, not  the  destruction,  of  our  existence ;  tiie  day  will 
come,  which  will  restore  us  to  life."  This  tenet  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body;  for,  according  to  the  Stoics,  men  return 
to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  a  wise  and 
merciful  God,  but  by  the  law  of  fate ;  and  are  not  re- 
newed for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  and  happier  condi- 
tion, but  drawn  back  into  their  former  state  of  imperfection 
and  misery.  Accordingly  Seneca  says,  "  This  restoration 
many  would  reject,  were  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  is 
accompanied  with  a  total  oblivion  of  past  events.'"^* 

Man,  according  to  the  Stoics,  is  an  image  of  the  world ; 
one  whole,  composed,  of  body  and  mind.  The  mind  of 
man  is  a  spark  of  that  Divine  fire,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
world.  That  Eternal  Reason,  by  which  all  nature  is  ani- 
mated, and  which,  by  its  productive  power,  communicates 
essential  qualities  to  every  thing  that  exists,  impressed  the 
forms,  qualities,  and  powers  of  man,  upon  certain  portions 
of  matter.  The  soul  of  man,  being  a  portion  of  the  Deity, 
is  then  of  the  same  nature ;  a  subtle  fiery  substance,  en- 
dued with  intelligence  and  reason:  but  the  energy  of  this 
principle  is  confined  and  restrained,  in  the  birth  of  man,  by 
its  union  with  grosser  matter .^^ 

Concerning  the  duration  of  the  soul  of  man,  the  Stoics 
entertained  very  difierent  opinions.  Cleanthes  thought, 
that  all  souls  would  remain  till  the  final  conflagration. 
Cbrysippus  was  of  opinion,  that  this  would  only  be  the  lot 
of  the  wise  and  good  ;^^  and  Seneca^  seems  to  have  enter-^ 

7*Ep.  36.  wL.  c. 

7»  Manil.  1.  ii.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  i.   Sen.  £p.  90.   Qu.  Nat.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  L  iii. 
c.  29.  ad  Helv.  c.  6.     Plat,  de  Repug.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  31.    Cic.  in  Somn. 
Scip.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  26.    Arrian.  I.  i.  Diss.  14.  iii.  24.    Anton.  1.  iv.  §  4w  I. 
ii.  §  4. 1,  ix.  §  8.    Laert.  1.  vii.  §  158. 
.     '•  Laert.  1.  ?ii.  §  157.    Plut.  Plao.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

Tt  Senec.  Cons,  ad  Marc.  c.  ult.  Ep.  63. 
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tained  fhe  sam^  notion.  Epictetus  and  AntoniAus^^  as- 
jserted^  that  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  released  from  the  body, 
it  returns  to  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  is  lost  in  the  uniyersal 
principle  of  fire,  .  Some  were  so  absurd  as  to  believe,  that 
the  human  soul,  consisting  of  a  fiery  spirit  condensed  by 
its  union  with  air,  is  capable  of  being  extinguished^* 
Whilst  others,  with  equal  absurdity,  conceived  that  the  hu- 
man soul,  shut  up  within  the  gross  body,  could  not,  at 
death,  find  a  free  passage,  but  remained  with  the  body  till 
it  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  only  idea  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Stoics,  was  that  of  a  renovation  of  being,  in  that  fated 
circuit  of  things  which  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  their  fun- 
damental doctrines.  In  the  universal  restoration  of  nature, 
some  imagined  that  each  individual  would  return  to  its 
former  body;  whilst  others  conceived,  that,  after  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  Great  Year,  similar  souls  would  be  placed  in 
similar  bodies. 

The  soul,  which,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
concerning  its  origin,,. was  conceived  by  the  Stoics  to  have 
been  material,  they  represented  as  consisting  of  eight  dis- 
tinct parts  ;  namely,  the  five  senses,  the  productive  faculty, 
fhe  power  of  speech,  and  the  ruling  part,  t6  fjyefioviKop,  or 
reason.^  Those  who  held  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  supposed  it  to  be  removed  into  the  celestial  regions 
of  the  gods,  where  it  remains,  till,  at  the  general  conflagra- 
tion, all  souls,  both  human  and  Divine,  shall  be  lost  in  the 
Deity.  But  many  supposed,  that  before  they  were  admit- 
ted among  the  divinities,  they  must  purge  away  their  inhe- 
rent vices  and  imperfections,  by  a  temporary  residence  in 
the  aerial  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  or  in  the 
moon  itself.®^  With  respect  to  depraved  and  ignoble  souls, 
it  was  a  common  opinion,  that  after  death  they  were  agitated 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  air,  till  the  fiery  parts  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  grosser,  and  rose  by  their  natural  levity  to  the 
orbit  of  the  moon,  \Y]^re  they  were  still  further  purified  and 

7«  Arr.  1.  iii.    ,Di5s.  13.    Ant.  I.  iv.  §  13.  21. 
'®  Sen.  Ep.  57.    Thomasius  de  Morte. 
^  Laert.  I.  v.  §  157.     Plut.  Plao.  1.  iv.  c.  2—4. 
•     •'  Son.  ad  Marc.  c.  25.      Plat,  de  Fac.  Lun.  t.  iii.  383.     Lict.  I.  yii. 
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-  refined :  a  kind  of  mechanical  purgatory,  which  very  vreHl 
•  agreed  with  the  mechanical  principles  of  tiie  Stoic  philoso- 
phy. These  fancies  are  treated  with  ridicule  by  Epictetns 
and  Seneca,^  who  frequently  speak  of  the  happiness  of 
good  men  after  death  in  terms  which  might  have  suited  a 
better  system.  Seneca,  consoling  Marcia  ui\jder  flie  loss 
of  her  son,  says,®^  *^*The  sacred  assembly  of  the  Scipios 
and  Catos;  who  have  themselves  despised  life,  and  ob- 
tained freedom  by  d^ath,  shall  welcome  the  youth  to  the 
region  of  happy  souls.  Your  father  himself  (for  aJI  are 
there  known  to  all)  shall  embrace  his  grandson,  and  shall 
direct  his  eyes,  now  furnished  ynih  new  light,  along  the 
courses  of  the  neighbouring  stars,  with  delight  explaining  to 
him  the  mysteries  of  nature,  not  from  conjecture,  but  from 
certain  knowledge.  like  a  welcome  guide  in  an  unknown 
city,  heVill  unfold  to  the  inquiring  stranger  the  causes  of 
the  celestial  appearances." 

Upon  the  preceding  principles  of  physics  depends  tWe 
whole  Stoic  doctrine  of  Morals.  Conceiving  God  to  be 
the  principal  part  of  nature,  by  whose  energy  all  bodies  are 
formed,  moved,  and  arranged,  and  human  reason  to  be  a 
^portion  of  the  Divinity,  it  was  their  fundamental  doctrine  in 
ethics,  that  in  hmtian  life,  one  ultimate  end  ought  for  its 
own  sake  to  be  pursued ;  and  that  this  end  is,  to  live  agree- 
ably to  nature,  that  is,  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  fate 
by  which  the  world  is  governed,  and  to  the  reason  of  that 
Divine  and  celestial  fire,  which  animates  all  things.  Since 
man  is  himself  a  microcosm,  composed,  like  the  world,  of 
matter  and  a  rational  principle,  it  becomes  him  to  live  as  a 
part  of  the  great  whole,  and  to  accommodate  all  his  desires 
and  pursuits  to  the  general  arrangement  of  nature.^ 

Various  terms  were  made  use  of,  by  different  philoso- 
phers of  the  Porch,  to  express  this  doctrine.    Chrysippus 
taught,  that  we  ought  to  live  according  to  our  experience 
of  natural  events ;  Cleanthes,  that  we  should  follow  the  na- 
ture common  to  all  men ;  Diogenesr  the  Babylonian,  that 

«» Arr.  1.  iii.  Diss.  13.    Son.  ad  Marc.  c.  19.    Ep.  117. 

"Ad  Maic.  rf25. 

•4  Laert.  I.  vii.  §  84,  &c.  Slob.  Eel.  EUi.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  172.  edit.  Can- 
teri.  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  ii.  c.  11.  Sen.  Ep.  41.  Anton.  1.  y'u  §  16,  Hor. 
Ep.i.l8.  • 
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we. should  conform  to  the  reason  and  law  of  life^  choosing 
those  things  which  are  naturally  eligible,  and  rejecting  those 
tlungs  which  nature  instructs  us  to  reject;  Fana&tius,  that 
we  should  yield  to  the  impressions  of  nature ;  and  Posido- 
iiius,  that  we  should  contemplate  truth,  follow  nature,  and 
imitate  God,  by  making  the  eternal  reason,  and  immutable 
law  of  the  universe,  the  rule  of  our  actions. 

Thus  to  live  according  to  nature,  as  the  Stoics  teach,  is 
virtue;®*  and  virtue  is  itself  happiness;  for  the  Supreme 
Good  is,  to  live  according  to  a  just  conception  of  the  real 
nature  of  things,  choosing  that  which  is  in  itself  eligible, 
and  rejecting  the  contrary.  Every  man,  having  within 
himself^  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  hath  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a  divi- 
nity to  himself.  Horace  seems  to  have  adopted  this  notion 
when  he  says,®^ 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  ponit  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam,  det  opes ;  aequum  mt  animum  ipse  parabo.^ 

Wisdom  consists  in  distinguishing  good  from  evil.® 
Good  is  that  which  produces  happiness  according  to  the 
nature  of  a  rational  being.  As  the  order  of  the  world  con- 
sistF  in  an  invariable  conformity  to  th«  law  of  fate,  so  the 
happiness  of  ^an  is  ei^poia,^  that  course  of  life  which  flows 
in  an  uninterrupted  current  according  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Since  those  things  only  are  truly  goo4  which  are  becoming 
and  virtuous,  and  virtue,  which  is  seated  in  the  mind,  is 
alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  external  things  contribute 
nothing  towards  happiness^  and  therefore  are  not  in  them- 

•»  Stob.  1.  c.   Anton.  1.  vi.  §  15.  Arr.  I.  L  Diss.  1. 1.  iii.  Diss.  24.   Epict. 
Enchir.  c.1,2.    Sen.  Ep,  16.  31.  41.  74.  76.    Vit.  Beat.  c.  16. 
*Ep.l.  i.  18.  Hit. 

•7  For  life  and  wealth  to  Jove  I'll  pray ; 
These  Jove  can  give  or.  take  away : 
But  for  a  firm  and  equal  mind, 
This  blessing  in  myself  111  find.  FaANcis. 

••  Sen.  Ep.  71 .  118.    Laert.  1.  vii-  §  88. 102.     Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  iii.  c.  10* 
Anton.  1.  ii.  §  3;  j 

»  Epici  Ench.  c.  13.    Anton.  L  x.    Sext.  Emp.  Pyr.  1.  iii.  c.  21.^  , 
VOL.  I.  2  X 
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i^T^  good*  Ibe  idi0  mm  w31  oilly  tahie  ricbefi^  Iratonr^ 
teMty^  and  other  e;steraal  eiijoylBents>  as  means  laid  kf 
Mnutt^ts  of  virtue ;  for^  in  ertfrj  condition^  h«  is  happy  ill 
ilie  possdMioA  of  a  aiind  aoocoamodated  to  natm'e.^  Paiiii 
trych  does  not  belo&g  to  tbe  mind,  is  no  eviL  Tbe  wii^ 
man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.  AU  titJkttad 
things  are  indifferenl,  since  they  cannot  affect  the  liappiimHi 
df  tiiaa :  heyerihel^ss^  some  of  these  are  conducive^  others 
imfavotu^able,  to  tbe  lifo  which  is  accmrding  to  natnte^  and 
as  liaeh  af^  ptdper  objects  of  preference  or  rejection^  «|do- 
^^i^tt  9  dif^ir/ftoi^y/i^i'c^^  Every  virtue  being  a  oonforln^ 
ity  to  nalttre>  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from  it^  ail  virttiea 
And  vices  aire  eqnal.^  One  act  of  beneficence^  or  justice^ 
is  not  moi^  truly  so  than  another ;  one  fraud  is  not  more 
a  itknA  &an  another;  therefore  there  is  no  other  difference 
in  the  essential  nature  of  moral  actions,  than  that  some  atti 
vicious,  and  others  virtuous.  This  is  the  doctrine  to  which 
Horace  refers,  when  he  says,^ 

Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque 
Qui  tetieros  caiiles  alienl  fregeilt  hor^^ 
1^  qui  lioctaiKitkd  sa^ra  divum  legetit.^ 

Hie  Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  assertions  con* 
cemmg  their  wi^e  man.^  t«*or  example,  that  he  feels  nei- 
ther pain  nor  pleasure ;  that  he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he 
is  free  from  faults ;  that  he  is  Divine ;  that  he  can  neither 
d^eceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ;  that 
he  alone  is  great,  noble,  ingenuous ;  that  he  is  the  only 
friend ;  that  he  alone  is  free  i  that  he  is  a  prophet,  a  priest, 
kmda  king;  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vauntings 
9xp  humorously  ridicnled  by  Horace ;  ^ 

••  Laert  §  9^—102.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  34.  Sext  £mp.  ib»  c.  20 — 
24.    Stob.  Eel.  £th.  c.  4.  p.  166,  &c. 
•>  De  Fin.  I.  iii.  c.  \%  15^  16.    S^nM.  Bp.  74^ 
n  Laert.  §120.    Ci(xPcyr«LS.    S«^.  £eh  Elb^  p«  174. 
**^emi.  1.  i.  Sat  4. 

**  Kor  can  w6  judgd,  6Dttipkf*d  by  reason*^  ^ye, 
Pilf  ling  and  saonloge  af  equal  die. 

**  Cioc^on.  Paradoxa.    Laert  L  fii.  4  117,  &c.    Stob.  I.  Ob 
^  S^rA.  1. 1.  Ski.  iii.  aptid  fitr. 
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^Si  4iv^  m  wpi«w  «#t. 


Mt  wtpr  bom^i  0*  solus  fof  wwkc^;,  ^  ^st  tw, 
Cw  Qfi^  q«od  )i»be^  ?^ 

In  order  to  conceive  ttie  true  notion  of  the  Stoics  ecMi- 
emin^  flieir  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly  iinder8too4,  tbat 
ley  did  not  suj^se  snch  a  man  actually  te  ^dst,  but  thai 
ley  framed  in  tbeir  imagination  an  image  of  perfection,  to- 
^rds  which  every  man  should  continually  aspire.    AH  tlie 
^travagant  things  which  are  to  foe  met  wiA  in  thm  wiit- 
ikgs  on  this  subject,  may  be  referred  to  flieir  g^ieral  prm- 
eiple  of  the  entive  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happiness,  and 
ihe  consequent  indifierence  of  aH  external  circumstances. 
Or  they  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  to  flie  accomst  of  mere 
.  logomachy  f^  for  nothing  was  more  common  wifli  the  pM- 
losophers  of  the  Porch,  than  to  depart  from  ike  usual 
"definition  of  terms,  that  they  might  excite  e^miration  by 
positions,  which,  when  fairly  explained,  appeared  either 
perfectly  obvious,  or  exceedingly  trifling.    8eneea  himself 
honesfly  confesses  this :  ^^  You  boast  that  you  are  capable 
of  great  attainments,  far  beyond  what  is  conmioidy  to  be 
desired,  or  even  credited.    In  your  vaunting,  you  ass^, 
that  a  wise  man  cannot  be  poor;  and  yet  you  do  not  deny 
that  he  is  often  destitute  of  attendants,  dolMng,  and  habita- 
tion.   Remove  tiie  mask  of  your  swelling  words,  by  restor- 
ing to  things  their  proper  names,  and  you  B/fe  immediately 
brought  down  to  a  level  wife  others.'* 

It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Stoics,  that  tiieir  wise  mim 
is  perfectiy  free,  and  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  withoirt 
restraiirt  or  compulsion  :^  and  yet,  notbifig  is  more  certi^, 
tban  tiiat  they  understood  this  freedom  to  consist  merely  in 
4he  superiority  of  virtue  to  all  extemal  .circumstances.  PW, 
according  to  the  ftmdamental  doctrme  of  the  Porch,  the 
}iuman  mind  is  bound  by  the  indissoluble  chain  of  nature, 
and  subject  to  the  etermd  law  of  £eite ;  and  all  human  ac- 
tions are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  ord^,  by  "fMdk  all 

^  Is  not  the  wise  a  shoemaker  professed, 
Handsome  and  rich,  of  monarchy  possessM  ? 
Why  viahioi  what  you  havf?  Fb^ci». 

M  Ei(  Tijv  rSiv  i4f\uv  Kql  ^v^p^v  ayopay.   Plat  Lo|om. 

t»  Sen.  Ep.  41.  ^1. 
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beings  in  nature  are  iiresistibly  impelled.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lofty  things  which  Seneca  sometimes  says  in  praise 
of  human  liberty^  he  acknowledges^^^  that  man  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  necessity.  ^'  Whatever  happen^,  think  that 
it  ought  to  happen^  and  cast  no  reproach  upon  nature.  It 
is  best  to  endure  patiently  what  you  cannot  mend^  and  to^ 
concur  with  the  Divine  Being,  by  whom  all  things  are  di- 
rected^ without  murmuring.  He  is  a  bad  soldier  who  fol- 
lows his  commander  reluctantly ;  let  u$  receive  the  orders 
of  our  leader  with  cheerfulness,  and  execute  them  with 
alacrity ;  and  let  us  never  desert  the  path  marked  out 
for  us  in  the  course  of  nature,  because  it  is  perplexed  wi^th 
difficulties.  That  man  possesses  a  truly  great  mind,  who 
delivers  himself  up  entirely  to  God.'' 

Concerning  the  progress  of  virtue,  and  the  several  spe- 
dies  of  virtuous  actions,  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is  as 
follows; 

Ns^ture  impels  every  man  to  pursue  whatever  appears  to 
him  to  be  good%  Self-preservation  and  defence  is  the  first 
law  of  animated  nature.  All  animals  necessarily  derive 
pleasure  from  those  things  which  are  suited  to  them ;  b«t 
the  first  object  of  pursuit  is,  not  pleasure,  but  conformity 
to  nature.  Every  ona^  therefore^  who  has  a  right  discern* 
ipent  of  what  is  good,  will  be  chiefly  concerned  to  conform 
to  nature  in  all  his  actions  and  pursuits.  This  is  the  origin 
of  moral  obligation.  False  conceptions  of  good  produce 
violent  emotions  and  passions,  which  are  contrary  to  right 
reason  and  nature.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  animal  de- 
sires, joy,  fear,  and  sorrow.  Passio^is  are  the  desires  of 
the  n^nd,  which  it  is  the  office  of  reason  to  prevent  or 
cure.  Wisdom  subjects  the  mind  to*  the  control  of  reason^ 
imd  thus  prpduces  a  conformity  to  nature  and  virtue.^ 

Of  virtues,  some  are  contemplative,  others  practical ;  some 
primary,  others  subordinate.  The  contemplative  or  scien- 
tific virtues  are  those  which  consist  in  just  conceptions  and 
principles ;  the  practical,  those  which  concern  the  conduct 
of  life.    The  primary  virtues  are,  prudence,  temperance, 

»«>Ep.  107.  Conf.  Ait.  1.  iii.  Diss.  26.  Anton.  1.  vii.  §  31.  1.  \iii.  § 
41.Lx.§32.Liv.§32.1.v.§3.     - 

^  Laert.  1.  \ii,  §  85^90.  Cic.  Tusc.  Q,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Ue  Fin.  L  iY.  c^  6, 
6.9,10.20.23.    Stob.l.cp.  175,6. 
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feftitttde,  and  juatioe.  Prudence  respects  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  goods ;  temperance,  the  goyemment  of  the  ap- 
petites; fortitude,  the  endurance  of  that  which  is  com- 
monly esteemed  evil;  and  justice,  the  offices  of  social 
life.« 

All  virtues,  being  the  same  in  their  origin  and  end,  are 
mutually  related  and  dependant;  so  that  he  who  possesses 
one  possesses  all*  As  &ere  is  no  medium  between  a  right 
and  a  curve  line,  so  there  is  no  mean  between  virtue  and 
vice ;  virtue  and  vice  admit  of  no  degrees,  either  of  excess 
or  defect.  Virtue  may  be  taught,  and  bad  men  may  be- 
come good  men.  Virtue  is  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake ; 
not  through  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  reward ; 
for  virtue,  being  a  conformity  to  nature,  is  in  itself  happi- 
ness.* 

Of  actions  which  proceed  from  desire,  some  are  good, 
some  are  bad,  and  others  indifferent.  Good  actions  are 
either  Karop^&fmra,  actious  in  themselves  right,  or,  Ka^riKorra, 
those  concerning  which  it  may  be  asserted  with  proba- 
bility, that  they  are  convenient,  and  conducive  to  happi- 
ness. Bad  actions  are  those  which  nature  and  reason  teach 
us  to  avoid.  Indifferent  actiotis  are  such  as  reason  neither 
prescribes  nor  prohibits.^ 

Duties  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  they  respect 
God,  ourselves,  and  our  neighbour.^ 

The  duties  of  religion  are,  to  think  justly  concerning 
God,  and  to  worship  him  piously.  He  thinks  justly  of 
God,  who  believes  him  to  be  the  supreme  director  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  author  of  all  that  is  good  or  fitting  in 
human  life.  He  worships  God  piously^  who  reveres  him 
above  all  beings;  who  perceives  and  acknowledges  him  i^ 
all  events ;  who  is  in  every  thing  resigned  and  obedient  to 
his  ¥rill ;  who  patiently  receives  whatever  befals  him,  from 
a  persuasion  that  whatever  God  appoints  must  be  right ; 
and  in  fine,  who  cheerfully  follows  wherever  Divine  Provi- 

4Laert.§92,3.    Stob.  p.  167. 

»  Laert.  §  126—7.  Stob.  1.  c.  Pittt.  de  Stmc.  Rep.  t  v.  p.  10.  Do 
fin.  I.  iv. 

«  Laert  §  108.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  De  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Stob.  1.  c' 
'*£pict.  Encfa.  C..17.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  Diss.  14.  1.  iii.  Diss.  2.  Simplic. 
ad  Enchir.    Anton.  1,  i.  §  12.  viii.  27.  ix.  22. 
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deace  leads  Urn,   eym  tinw^  it  l>e  to  sfp^enpig  fuul 
death*® 

The  sum  of  a  man^s  duty  with  respect  to  himself  i^  (o 
subdue  bis  passions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  h^pe  aud  fesu*>  m4 
even  pity.  He  who  is,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  master  o(f 
himself,  is  a  wise  man ;  and  in  proportion  as  W0  approach 
towards  a  state  of  apathy,  we  advance  towsurds  p^r£^etioa« 
Virtuous  self'-oommapd  consists,  not  in  pr^^ventiug  tho  g^ 
m^l  Imprei^sions  pf  external  objoqts  upon  th#  seAses,  i» 
which  the  mind  is  rattier  passive  than  active ;  but  in  «Mt 
laying  a  voluntary  itssent  to  those  passions,  whioh  ^csteisr 
nal  objects  excite.  A  wis^  man  may  justly  and  TeasooabJy 
withdraw  from  life  whwov^r  he  flq^s  it  e:s:pedient;  i^ 
only  because  life  and  death  are  among  those  things  whioh 
are  in  their  nature  indifferent,  but  also  because  life  may  b^ 
less  consistent  with  virtue  than  death,  8ipc«  al}  duty 
fuises  froip  a  confprmity  to  nature,  it  n^y  happen  iMk  a 
man  may  be  m  such  circum^taBces,  that  to  remain  i^  lif^ 
may  be  more  contrary  to  nature  thau  to  dep^.  A  wis^ 
man  will,  at  the  close  of  every  day,  take  a  retrospect  of 
bis  words  and  actioqs,  that  he  may  cpnfe$^  bi^  eif  ors  ^xi4 
ipoiend.  The  first  and  noblest  o£S^  of  wisdom  is,  to  «i^ar 
mine  ourselves,  and  regulate  our  dispomtiof^s  and  i^^oi^ 
by  the  law  of  virtue.  Heace  wil}  arise  seJf-dctoidJ^  aod  a 
contempt  of  pleasure.  A  wise  mw  wilj  xi^v^  ^xtS^  bmr 
«elf  to  be  diverted  from  his  duty  by  aoy  p^sp^t  pf  4Pdul- 
gance,  or  any  fear  of  loss,  pain,  or  deathJ 

The  duty  we  owe  towards  others,  is  to  Ipve  a|l  mw,  e^W 
our  enemies.  A  good  man  will  love  his  fiqighbour  from  We 
heart,  will  refrain  from  injuring,  and  taJke  pjeasur^e  m  p?^ 
tecting  and  serving  him.  H0  will  not  think  himself  \¥tm 
for  himself  alope,  but  for  tb?  jcd^mon  good  of  maukind* 
and  will  shew  himself  kind  to  all  accordmg  to  bis  ability. 
He  will  think  himself  sui9lciently  rewarded  by  the  eo^- 
^qiousi^ss  of  well  doing,  and  wiJJ  wver  cf^aae  to  do  good 

»  Epict.  1.  c.  Arr.  I.  i.  Diss.  xii.  14.  }§,  A^too.  1.  tt.  §  11.  J*  ?l  §s43. 
Seneca  de  Tmnquil.  Aoimi,  &c.  passim. 

^  Senec.  de  Ira.  1. 1.  c.  8.  iii.  37.  Arr.  1.  lii.  Diss.  2. 22.  25.  Cie.  A^. 
Q.  1.  i.  iiaert  §  130,  &c.  CSc.  ^e  Fin.  1.  iji,  c,  17.  Stij*.  1.  cu  Anton, 
j.  ill.  §  1 .  37.  viL  44.  Plvit  Rep.  Stoic,  1.  c.  Sen.  jBp.  19, 17.  dd.  S»Mi. 
68.70.77.80. 
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alihough  he  has  no  witness  of  his  good  deeds^  nor  is  ever 
likely  to  receive  any  applause  or  recompence  for  his  bene- 
ficence. The  wise  man  never  remits  the  punishment  due 
to  a  criminal  through  pity,  which  is  a  weakness  not  to  be 
indulged ;  nevertheless,  in  cases  where  reason  suggests  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  clemency,  he  will  not  treat  a  delinquent 
with  rigour.  He  will  relieve  the  sick,  assist  the  shipwreck- 
ed, afford  protection  to  the  exile,  or  supply  the  hungry 
with  food,  but  with  an  undisturbed  mind,  and  a  cheerful 
countenance ;  disdaining  all  sorrow  arising  from  sympathy, 
as  well  as  from  personal  sufferings.  No  one  is  more  ready 
than  the  wise  man  to  exercise  lenity  and  benignity,  and  to 
attend  to  the  welfare  of  other  individuals,  and  to  the  geno- 
rai  interest  of  mankind.^ 

Concerning  th6  whole  metal  system  of  the  Stoics^  it 
must  be  remarked,  that,  although  it  be  highly  deserving  of 
praise  for  the  purity,  extent,  and  variety  of  its  doctrines, 
and  cdthough  it  must  be  confe^ed,  that  in  many  select 

{massages  of  the  Stoic  writings  it  appears  exceedingly  bril- 
iant,  it  is  nevertheless  foubded  in  false  notions  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  is  raised  to  a  degree  of  refinement  which 
is  extravagant  and  impracticable.  The  piety  which  it 
teaches  is  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submission  to  irresisti- 
ble fate.  The  self-command  which  it  enjoins  annihilates  &e 
b^st  affiM^tioas  of  the  human  heart.  The  indulgence  which  it 
grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  genuine 
principles  of  piety,  but  even  with  that  constancy  which 
was  the  heighth  of  Stoic  perfection.  And  even  its  moral 
doctrine  of  benevolence  is  tinctured  with  the  fanciful 
principle,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Stole 
nystem,  that  every  being  is  a  portion  of  one  Great  Whole, 
fh>m  which  it  would  be  unnatural  and  impious  to  attempt 
a  separation. 

We, must  then  conclude,  that  the  Ethics  of  Zeno  and 
his  followers^  however  splendid,  and  in  many  pardoulars 
W«U-founded>  deviated,  as  a  system,  from  the  true  principles 
of  nature,  and  had  a  tendency  to  produce  artificial  cha- 
tacters,  and  to  encourage  moral  affectation  and  hypocrisy.* 

•  AoteA  I  iv.  §  37.  vii.  t6. 44.  ix.  iSS.  xi.  B,  9. 13.    Sen.  <k  Clem.  1.  IL 
4.6.  7.  Cbof.  Gatuker.  PmU^  ad  Antom  et  lipsii  MMud.  et  INm. 
'  YUrnd.  JduB^  L  ii.  c.  1.  IS.    Burnet  Arch.  1. 1  c<  13.  Heumaa.  Aet 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Disciples  and  Sttccessors  ofZeno  in  the  Stoic  School. 

After  having  insisted  so  largely  upon  the  life  of  Zeno, 
and  the  doctrines  of  his  school,  a  brief  account  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  successors  will  suffice. 

During  his  life,  Zeno  had  many  disciples,  among  whom 
may  be  particularly  mentioned,  l*ers8eus,  Aristo  the  Chian, 
Herillus,  and  Sphaerus. 

PerstBus,^^  the  son  of  Demetrius,  flourished  in  the  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth  Olympiad."  He  was  sent  by  Antigonus 
Gonata  to  Zeno,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  his  writings^, 
and  for  a  long  time  remained  with  him  as  his  companion 
and  friend.  On  his  return  to  Antigonus,  he  was  entrusted 
'  with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth ;  but  he  was  pro- 
bably more  attentive  to  philosophy,  than  to  civil  or  military 
aflfiiirs ;  for  he  suffered  this  important  fortress  to  be  taken 
by  Aratus. 

Aristo  **  of  Chios,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  wasan  intimate 
associate  of  Persaeus,  and  with  him  attended  upon  the  lec- 

l*b.  ▼.  i.  p.  741.  v.  ii.  p.  108.  Lipsii  Mannclactio  ad  PhM.  Stoic,  et  IMm^ 
de  Phys.  Stoic.  Lugil.  Bat.  1644.  Scioppii  M«rad.  adPkil.  lior.  Staia 
Gataker  in  AntoniD.  Heinaii  Orat  de  PhiL  Sloic  Mearui  Atben.  K  u. 
c.  29.  Bochart.  Sac.  Geog.  p.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Yoss.  de  Sect.  c.  xix.  MorhoS. 
Pol^histor.  t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  8.  Crophii  Diss,  de  Gymn.  Lit.  p.  4^. 
Parker  de  Deo,  Disp.  vi.  Fabricii  Diss,  de  Cavil lationibns  Stoicorum  in 
Syllog.  Diss.  Werenfels.  de  Meteor.  Orat.  Morini  Diss.  6e  Stoicft  fcir- 
ottcnndiis.  Yot.  de  Tkeol.  Gent  1.  ii.  g.  40.  Ottum  Ylndel.  MeL  L  IL 
Thomas  de  Exust  Mund.  Stmc  De  StcHcLi  suJ^ddis  Chii$t«  imit  Tenij^ 
Helvet.  t.  iiL  Buddsei  Diss,  de  Error,  Stoic.  Ot  Yind.  Diss.  ii.  De 
Fat.  Stoic,  ap  Amoen.  Lit.  t.  viii.  Wolf,  de  Manich.  ante  Manich.  §36. 
Cudworth,  c.  iv.  §  25.  Zimmerman.  Mas.  Hist.  Brem.  y.  i.  Badd.  Ann. 
Hist.  Ph.  p.  147.  Epist.  ad  Scbelhorn.  Amoen.  Lit.  t.  viii.  Bargmann. 
Diss,  de  Stoa  a  Spinos.  Excnlp.  Wiiuletde  Yit.  Funct  Htata.  m.a« 
Thoroaa  Disa.  de  Morte.  Obs.  Hal.  t  vii.  Diss,  de  Sect  Elp.  Hist 
Misc.  Berol.  t.  v.  Thomas  de  Loco  Anim.  Sap.  t.  i.  p.  70.  Roetenbecchii 
Diss,  de  Stoic,  et  Arist.  Moral.  Werenfels.  de  Logomach.  Erudit  Op.  p. 
461.    Centner  de  Meteor  Phil.  Dantz.  1744.  8vo. 

>•  Laert.  1. 1'iL  §36.  Snidas.  Athea.  1.  iv.  p.  162.  A.  GeU.  L  ii  c.  18. 
Paqsan.  Comih.  c:  8.  p.  130.  Ach.  c.  8.  p.  51 L  Plat.  Yit  Arati,  t;  vL 
p.  396-  ,      .    ;  "B.C.  260.  '2  Laert  l.Yii.§  160-2. 
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tares  of  Zeno ;  but  be  disooyered  a  disposition  to  kx^iia- 
city,  and  a  propensity  to  pleasure,  wbich  were  displeasing 
to  bis  master,  \¥bom  he  left,  and  went  over  to  the  school  of 
Polemon.  He  soon  after  attempted,  but  with  little  success^ 
to  institute  a  school  of  his  own.  He  was  a  violent  opponent 
of  the  Academic  phUosopbers,  aiid  particularly  pf  Arcesi- 
laus.  The  chief  points  in  which  he  innoTated  upon  the 
Stoic  pbik)sophy  were,  that  there  is  a  certain  limit  between 
virtue  and  vice,  in  which  consists  indifference;  that  all 
physic^  and  logical  studies  are  to  be  rejected ;  the  former, 
as  above  all  human  comprehension,  the  latter  as  not  inte« 
resting  to  human  nature ;  that  a  wise  man  will  not  speculate 
on  opinions;  that  the  nature  of  the  Deity  is  unknown; 
askd  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  a  percipient  being. 
This  last  opinion  seems  rather  to  have  been  advanced  in  op- 
p^itipn  to  the  Stoic  idea  of  Deity,  than  to  imply  a  general 
iSenial  of  the  existence  of  God.  Aristo  probably  conceived 
the  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and 
of  God,  to  be  above  the  humim  understanding,  and  main- 
tained, that  the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  who  asserted  God  to  be 
a  subtle  ether,  or  fire,  diffused  through  the  world,  was  in- 
consistent with  the  notion  of  an  intelligent  nature.  Era- 
tosthenes, a  Cyrenian,  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty-sixth  Olympiad,^  a  man  highly  dii^tinguished 
by  his  logical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  learning, 
was  his  pupil.  He  was  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library.^*' 

HeriUus,  the  Carthaginian,  submitted  the  correction  of 
His  morals  to  Zeno,  and,  deserting  the  school  of  pleasure, 
became  his  disciple.  His  peculiar  tenet  was,  that  science 
is  the  end  of  life ;  which  he  probably  understood  not,  as 
Cicero  every  where  interprets  his  opinion,  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  abstract  truth,  but,  as  Laertius  and  Suidas  ex- 
plain it,  that  the  conduct  of  life  ought  always,  to  be  con- 
^nnable  to  truth.  His  followers  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
a  distinct  sect ;  but,  if  it  existed  at  aU,  it  was  of  short  du^ 
mtion;  and  has  left  nothing  worthy  of  remembrance.^^ 

"  B.  C.  276. 

1*  Laert.  Cic.  Ac.  Qa.  I.  iv.  c.  30.  41.   Nat  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  14.   Tas.  Qu. 
I.  v.  c.  30.    Scxt  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii.  Suidas  in  Eratostbcoe.    Sen. 
^  |Sp.  80.  "  Lacrt,  L  vii.  166—7.    Suidas  in  rixpc    T^isc.  Qu,  1.  in 

VOL,  I.  2  Y 
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SpbiBrns  of  Boiisthenes  was  at  first  a  fi^ower  of  Zeno^; 
and  afterwards  of  Cleanthes.  He  taof^t  philosp]^hy  at 
Sparta,  and  had  among  bis  pupils  the  illustrious,  Cleo- 
menes%  He  afterwards  removed  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.^^ 

After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  school  was  continued  by 
Cleanthea,  ^^  of  Assus,  in  Lydia.  His  ^st  appearance  ^as 
in  the  character  of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
Athens/where  the  loVe  of  philosophy  was  diffused  through 
all  ranks  of  people.  He  soon  caught  the  general  spirit; 
and  though  he  was  possessed  of  no  more  than  four  drach- 
mas, he  determined  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  somo  ^ 
eminent  philosopher.  Hjs  first  master  was  Crates,  the 
Academic.  He  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Zeno, 
and  a  celebrated  advocate  for  his  doctrines^ 

The  patient  industry  with  which  Cleanthes  applied  him- 
self to  labour,  that  he  might  procure  himself  the  necessary 
supports  of  life  without  interrupting  his  philosophical  stu- 
dies, was  highly  meritorious.  By  night  he  drew  water  as^ 
a  common  labourer,  in  the  public  gardens,  that  be  might, 
have  leisure,  in  the  day  time,  to  attend  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Athenian  citizens  observing  that^  though  he 
appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  sununoned  him  before  the  court,  of  Areopagus, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  manner  of  living.  Upon  this  he  produced  the  gardener 
for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a  woman  for  whom  he  ground 
meal,  as  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  subsisted  by  ibe  honest 
labour  of  his  hands.  The  judges  of  the  court  were  so 
much  struck  with  admiration  of  this  singular  example  of 
industry  and  perseverance,  that  they  ordered  ten  miijUB.  to 
be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury;  which,  however, 
Zeno  would  not  suffer  him  to  accept,^  Antigonus  after-, 
wards  presented  him  with  three  thousand  min€B.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  philosopher  supported. himself,  he. 
was  called  ^|oe«iTXoc,  the  well-drawer. 

Cleanthes  was  for  many  years  so  pool-,  that  be  was* 
obliged  to  write  the  hej^g  ^pi  his  master's  lectures  upon 

« lb.  §177.    Atbeii,l.viii.c.l3.p.364. 

>7  Laert  I.  Tii.  §  168.    Sindas. 

"?•  Laert.  Val.  Max.  L  \iii.  c.  7.    SIbd.  Ep.44. 
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«liel]s  and  bosiis,  for  wtfnt  of  mcmey  to  buy  paper.^  But, 
notwithstanding  all  bis  poverty^  he  perBeveced  in.flie  study 
of  ]>hiIosophy,  and  remained  a  pnpil  of  Zeno  nineteen 
years.  His  natural  faculties  were  dow;  but  resolution 
and  perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  every  difficulty^ 
and  he  at  last  became  so  complete  a  master  of  the  Stoic 
system,  fliat*  he  veas  perfectly  qualified  to  succeed' Zeiio  in 
Ms  school.  His  fellow-disciples  often  ridiculed  him  for 
his  dulness,  by  calling  him  an  ass;  but  he  took  no  other 
notice  of  the  sarcasm,  than  by  saying  in  his  defence,  that 
if  he  was  an  ass,  he  was  the  better  able  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  Zeno's  doctrine.  Being  reproved  for  his  timidity,  he  re- 
plied, ''It  is  to  this  quality  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  inno- 
cence.'' Though  he  was  not  of  the  school  of  Arcesilansy 
^hen  he  heard  him  condemned  for  undermining  by  his  doc- 
trine the  foundations  of  virtue,  he  candidly  apologized  for 
Urn,  by  remarking,  that  though  he  might  seem  an  enemy  tm 
virtue  in  his  discourses,  he  shewed  himself  her  fnend  in  his 
conduct.  Arcesilaus  being  informed  of  the  handsome  apo- 
logy which  Cleanthes  had  made  for  him,  said  to  him, ''  Yon 
know  how  much  I  dislike  flattery ;  why  will  you  flatter  me  V 
*'  Is  it  then  flattery,''  replied  Cleanthes,  *'  to  say  of  you, 
fiiat  you  speak  one  thing  and  do  another?"^  Cleanthes 
firequently  advised  his  pupils, to  c<mceive  of  pleasure  as  a 
deity  sitting  on  her  throne,  attended  by  the  virtues,  who^are 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  '*  Do  no^ 
thing  which  will  occasion  pain  or  grief  to  yourself  or 
others."^^  A  friend,  observing  him  silent  in  company,  said, 
''  One  would  think,  Cleanthes,  from  your  silence,  that  yon 
took  no  pleasure  in  conversing  with  your  friends :"  Cle- 
anthes replied,  **  It  is  because  I  know  the  value  of  this 
pleasure  that  I  am  silent;  for  I  wish  my  fiiends  to  enjoy  it 
as  well  as  myself."^  The  reason  which  he  assigned  for 
the  superiority  of  former  philosophers  above  the  present, 
was,  that  formerly  philosophers  studied  things^  whereas  now 
they  study  only  words.  When  he  was  old  he  still  v^aiaed 
the  entire  use  of  his  faculties,  and  often  said,  that  he  should 
always  think  life  worth  preserving,  as  long  as  he  should  be 

«•  Laert.  §  170.  *  Laert  .      ' ."  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii. 

«»Stob.Sen».  12«. 
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able  to  write  and  study.  He  wrote  nmcb^  bot  none  of  hii^, 
writuigs  Tomain,  except  the  fasnam  abeady  mentioned.  Lcm^ 
after  Us  death  the  Roman  Senate  paid  respect  to  his  me^ 
mory,  by  ordering  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  him 
atAssus.** 

After  Zeno,  no  pMlosopfaei^more  tndy  exhibited  the  cfaa«- 
racter^  or  more  illustriously  displayed  the  dobtrine  of  ite 
Stoic  sect,  than  Chrysippus.^  He  was  a  native  of  S^s,  a 
town  of  CiMcia,  afterwards  called  Pompeiopolis.  His  £5^ 
ther,  ApoUomus^  was  of  Tarsus.  Having  sp^nt  his  pater- 
nal fortmie  (as  some  writers  say,  in  the  public  service)  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and  fixing  his  residence  at 
Athens,  became  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes;  from  whom,  how- 
ever, even  during  his  life,  he  in  many  particulars  dissented. 
The  natural  powers  of  his  mind  soon  enabled  him  to  dfa^ 
tinguis^  himself  above.his  brethren,  of  the  Pordi.  /Xbeaa?- 
cients  agree  in  ascribing  to  Chrysippus  9n  uncommon  share 
of  acuteness  and  penetration.^  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
indefatigably  industrious.  It  is  said,  that  he  seldom  suf- 
fered a  day  to  pass  without  writing  five  hundred  lines.^ 
In  disputation,  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  psurt  of  his 
life,  he  discovered  a  degree  of  promptitude  and  confidence 
which  approached  towards  audacity.  He  often  said  to  his 
preceptor,  '^  Give  me  doctrines,  and  I  will  find  arguments  to 
support  them."  It  was  a  singular  proof  of  Ms  haughty  spirit,^ 
^that  when  a  certain  person  asked,  him,  W£iat  preceptor  he 
would  advise  him  to  choose  for  his  son,  he  said,  '^  Me ;  for 
if  I  thought  any  philosopher  excelled  me,  I  would  jnyselt 
become  his  pupil."  With  so  much  contempt  did  he  look 
down  upon  the  distinctions  of  rank,  that  he  would  never, 
^as  other  philosophers  did,  pay  his  court  to  princes  or 
great  men,  by  dedicating  to  them  any  of  his  writings.  .The 
vehemence  and  arrogance  with  which  he  supported  his  te- 
nets,^  created  him  many  adversaries,  particularly  in  the. Aca- 
demic and  Epicurean  sects.  Even  bis  friends  of  the  Stoic 
school  complained,  that  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  whilst  he 
was  attempting  to  load  his  adversary  with  the  reproach  of 

a»  Strabo.  1.  xiii.  p.  610. 

•*  Laert.  1.  vii.  179,  &c.    Suidas.  Strabo.  1.  xii.  p.  462.  Solin.  c.  4!^. 
Orig.  cont.  Cels.  1.  ir.  p.  202.  *   *  ^ 

» Cic.  <le  Nat.  D.  J.  iii.  c.  10.        .  « Laert. 
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obscurity  aiid  absurdity,  his  dwn  ingenuity  often  failed 
him,  and  he  adopted  snch  unusual  and  illogical  modes  Of 
reasoning,  as  gave  hid  opponents  ^eat  advantage  against 
him.^  It  was  also  a  common  practice  mth  Chrysippus,  at 
differ^it  times,  to  take  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  ques* 
tion,  and  thus  furnish  his  antagonists  with  weapons,  which 
might  easily  be  turned,  as  occasions  offeied,  against  him« 
self.  Cameades,  who  was  one  of  his  most  able  and  skilr 
ful  adversaries,  frequently  availed  himself  of  this  circum^ 
stance,  and  refuted  Chrysippus  by  convicting  him  of  in-^ 
consistency.  I^itarch,  in  his  piece,  '^  On  Stoic  Contradict 
tions,'"  has  collected  many  examples  of  inconsistent  opi^ 
nions,  most  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Chrysippus.  His 
skill  in  the  arts  of  sophistry,  and  particuliu'ly  his  frequent 
use  of  the  figure  sorites,  is  noticed  by  the  satirist  Persius, 
who,  on  this  account,  alluding  to  the  sorites,  calls  it  the 
heap  of  Chrysippus :  - 

Inventus,  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  acervi.* 

Although  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  this  philosopher 
possessed  great  ingenuity  and  extensive  learning,  ^o  that^ 
after  Zeno,  he  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  main  pillar 
of  the  Stoic  Porch,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged^ 
that  as  far  as  we  are  able  at  present  to  form  a  judgment  of 
them,  his  discourses  abounded  more  in  curious  subtleties 
and  nice  distinctions,  than  in  solid  arguments.  It  was  thd 
prejudice  of  party,  or  the  pride  of  Stoicism,  rather  thaa 
sound  judgment  and  just  criticism,  which  dictated  the  enco* 
mium  that  was  passed  upo^  him,  that,  if  the  gods  them- 
selves were  to  hold  disputations,  they  would  adopt  the 
manner  of  Chrysippus.^ 

Some  writers  have  charged  this  philosopher  with  inde- 
cent freedom  of  language.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
what  he  advanced  of  this  kind  was  merely  in  the^way  of 
paradoxical  assertion,  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  disputa- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  ingenuity.  It  has  been 
said  too,  that  Chrysippus  taught  doctrines  entirely  subver- 

•^  €ic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  27.    Plut.  RepugD.  Stoic,  t.  iii.  p.  7. 
**  Thoa  who  could st  once  so  happily  assign 
Bonndt  to  f%  hetip^  now  limit  this  of  mine.       Brewster. 
»  Laert  S  180. 
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fiive  of  TeKgkm. ,  nntarch  assterts,*^  con'oeming  Chrysip- 
pus  and  Cleanttes^  that  when  fhey  had  filled  heaven^  estrth^ 
the  air^  and  the  sea,  with  diyinities^  they  allowed  none  of 
fhem  to  be  exempt  from  death,  e:!tcept  Jnpiter  alone,  into 
whom  they  thonght  that  all  the  other  deities  wonld  at  last 
be  resolred.    From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  Divine  Natdre  is 
mntable  and  cormptible.    Btot  it  appears  from  the  Stoic 
system  of  nature,  as  it  has  been  already  explained,  that 
this  conclusion  from  the  passive  in  question  is  without 
foundation.    According  to  this  system,  the  inferior  dei- 
ties, which  are  portions  of  that  Divine  fire  by  which  all 
natxire  is  animated,  will,  in  the  general  conflagration  of 
the  universe,  return  to  the  source  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived,  till   a  general  renovation  shall  take 
place.    That  Chrysippus  did  not  recede  from  Ihe  idea  of 
the  Stoic  school  concerning  nature,  the  following  passage 
from  Cicero  ^^  fully  proves :  "  Chrysippus,  who  is  esteemed 
the  most  ingenious  interpreter  of  Stoic  dreams^  has  assem- 
bled a  numerous  band  of  unknown  gods;  indeed, so  per- 
fectly unknown,  that  the  human  mind,  though  it  be  capable 
of  forming  conceptions  of  every  kind,  is  unable  to  frame 
a  conjecture  concerning  their  nature.    He  says,  that  the 
Divine  energy  is  placed  in  reason,  and  in  the  soul  or  mind 
of  the  universe.    The  world  itself  he  maintains  to  be  God,  ' 
or  a  universal  eflusion  of  his  spirit,  and  asserts,  that  the 
superior  part'  of  this  spirit^  which  consists  in  mind  and  rea- 
son, is  the  common  nature  of  things,  containing  the  whole, 
and  every  part.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  God  as  the  power 
of  fate,  and  the  necessary  chain  of  events ;  sometimes  he 
calls  him  fire,  or  the  ether  which  I  mentioned  above;  and 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  ^  of  nature,  as  water 
and  air;  and  again,  the  earth,  the  sun^  the  mpon^  and  stars, 
and  the  universe,  in  which  these  are  comprehended,  and  even 
those  men  who  have  obtained  immortality."    There  is  no- 
thing in  this  account  which  is  not  perfectly  consonant  to 
the  physics  and  theology  of  the  Stoic  system,  in  the  sense 
in  ^ich  they  have  been  already  explained.    It  seems, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  exculpate  Chrysippus  from  any 

*>  De  comra.  nbtionibns,  t.  iii.  p.  4S9.  ♦*  Da  Nat.  D.  I.  i.e.  15. 

*»  Vid.  loc.  pavisii  edit.  p.  37.  n.  8. 
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other  kind  of  impiety,  flianthat  vMch  may  be  charged  upon 
<he  sect,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters. 

Clirysippus'  wrote  about  seven  hundred  books,  three 
hundred  of  which  were  upon  logipal  subjects ;  but  in  all 
his  wcnrks  he  made  large  and  numerous  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  others.  Of  these  nothing  remains,  except 
a  few  extracts  which  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Seneca,  eaxA  Aulus  Gellius.  He  died  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-third  Olympiad,^  eighty-three  years  of 
age.    A  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Ptolemy.^ 

The  immediate  successor  of  Chrysippus  in  the  Stoic 
school  was  Zeno  of  Tarsus,-^  or,  as  some  say,  of  Sidon. 
He  does  not  i^pear  to  have  receded  in  any  respect  from 
the  Stoic  tenets,  except  that  he  withhdd  his  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  conflagration. 

Diogenes,  of  Seleucia,  called  also  the  Babylonian,^  fhmi 
the  Ticinily  of  Babylon  to  his  native  place,  next  assumed 
the  chair,  and  appUed  himself  so  diligently  to  the  study 
and  propagation  of  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  Cicero^  calls 
him  a  great  and  respectable  Stoic.  This  was  unquestion- 
ably the  reason  for  which  he  was  sent  with  Cameades  and 
Critolaus  on  the  celebrated  embassy  from  Athens  to  Rome, 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice  in  our  account  of 
the  life  of  Cameades.  Seneca  relates,^  that  as  he  was  one 
day  discoursing  upon  anger,  a  foolish  youth,  in  hopes  of 
raising  a  laugh  against  the  philosopher  by  making  him 
^^giy^  spit  in  his  face ;  upon  which  Diogenes  meekly  and 
prudently  said,  '^  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  in  doubt  whe- 
ther I  ought  not  to  be  so.*'  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years.*  Antipater,  of  Tarsus,^  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  is  applauded  both 
by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  as  an  able  supporter  of  the  Stoic 
sect.  His  chief  opponent  was  Cameades. 
i  Fanatitis,  a  Rhodian,  was  a  polite  and  respectable  philo- 
sopher. He  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  several 

^  B.  C.  208. 

»*  Laert.  1.  vii.  §  18$.  202.    Val.  Max.  L  viii.  c.  10.    Cic.  Fin,  1.  i.  c.  11* 

•»  Laerf.  I.  vii.  §  38.    Suidas.    Easeb.  Prep.  1.  xv.  c.  18. 

••  Laert.  1.  vi.  §  81.  ^7  Xubc.  Q.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

»•  De  Ira.  *•  Lucian.  Longev.  t.  ii.  p.  829. 

*^  Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  iii.  c  12.  Sen.  Ep.  92.   Phit.  de  Oarml.  t.  ii.  p.31P. 
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enunent  Romans,  particiilaxfy  Scipio  and  lAihist  and 
Cicera  says>^^  fliat  his  abilitieB  and  accomplidiBiento  ren* 
dered  bim  highly  worthy  of  their  friendship.  He  disliked 
the  ^ic.  doctrine  of  apathy  ;^^  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Plato,  and  freely  borrowed  opinions  and  sentimoits  fnmi 
philosophers  of  every  sect.  His  moral  doctrines  were, 
doubtless,  excellent,  since  they  are  so  highly  extolled  by 
Cicero,  in  his  admirable  treatise  Ue  Cfficiis^  He  passed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  had  many 
illustrious  disciples;  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  his. 
days  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  died.  He  treated 
astrological  predictions,  and  divinations  of  every  kind, 
with  contempt,  and  seems  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
ike  imm6rt£dity  of  the  soul.^ 

PosidoniuSy^  a  native  of  Apama  in  Syria,  the  last  of  that 
series  of  Stoics  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  taught  at  Rhodes  with  such  reputtjition,  that 
Fompey  cama  thither,  on  his  retutn  from  Syria,  to  attend 
his  lectures.  When  he  arrived  at  his  house,  he  forbad6 
his  lictor  to  knock,  as  was  usual,  at  the  door.  ^  The  hero 
who  had  subdued  the  eastern  and  western  world,  paid, 
homage  to  philosophy,  by  lowering  the  fasces  at  the  gate 
of  Posidonius.  When  he  was  informed  that  he  was  at 
that  time  sick  of  the  ^out,  he  visited,  him  in  his  confine- 
ment, and  expressed  great  regret  that  he  could  not  attend 
upon  his  school.  Upon  this  Posidonius,  forgetting  his 
pajn,  gratified  his  guest  by  delivering  a  discourse  in  his 
presence,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  nothing 
is  good  which  is  not  honourable.'*^  He  studied  natural  as. 
well  as  moral  science ;  and  in  order  to  represent  Ihe  ce- 
lestial phenomena;  he  constructed  a  kind  of  planetarium,^ 
by  means  of  which  he  exhibited  the  apparent  motions  of 
th^  sun,  n)ioon,  and  planets  Iround  the  earth.  Cicero  says^T. 
that  he  himself  attended  upon  this  philosopher ;  and  a  later 

"   «  De  OflF.  1.  iv.  c.  9.  «  A.  Cell.  1.  xii.  c.6. 

«  Cic.  De  Off.  I.  ii;  c.  14.   Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  33.  De  Fin.  L I  c.2.  L  It.  cult. 
Tusc.  Q.  I.  i.  c.  32.    De  Div.  I.  i.  c.  3. 7. 1.  ii.  c.  42. 

**  Laert.  I.  \|i.  §  38.    Sfrabo.  1.  vii.  p.  316. 1.  xiv.  p.  665. 

**  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  1.  ii.  c,  26.    Plin.  1.  Yi.  Ep.  30. 

*^  Cic.  Be  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  c.  34.  *7  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  cu  ^ 
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CHAP.  xn. 

OF  THB  rTALIO  OR  PYTHASaJRlC  SBCT. 

SECT.  I- 

Of  the  lAfb  and  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

Xn  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Ionic  School,  ham  Thilis^ 
ito  founder,  throughall  its  faraiKhefl,  ike  Jmiic,  Soeratic^ 
GjwBDmc,  Mmmric,  Eliac,  fireferiac,  Aeademic,  Peripaietie^ 
Gymc,  and  Stoic  Seete,  we  haye  completed  one  priaoipid 
part  of  Iba  hiatoryof  the  Gbeciaa^ j^hiilosephy.  Another 
nnun  lnrandi<rf  this  phOosophyy  naiinlsr>  that  wbkh  q^tcmif 
tnm  Pythagoras,  and  afiberwwpds  spraiited  out  into  tte  Eh* 
Mtip  HenmtUmmy  Epieur$a»,  and  SkepMe  Sects,  yet  re^ 
mains  to  be  considered.  TUs  school^  having  been  ftpsi 
iariitnted  in  Ihal  part  of  Italy /which)  from  the  €h!ecian  eo^ 
binJen  which  had  been  settled  there,  was  eidled  Jfo^noi 
Of^MMi,  has  taken  &e  appdlation  of  the  irjiLiG  SoHaou* 
BefoTO  w»  «iter  upon  the  history  of  <he  pdtobrated'focuidef 
of  the  ItaMc  School,  some  notice  4nnjrt  be  takmi  c€  Pbere^ 
cydes,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Ghreece,  who,  though  he  Urn* 
self  instituted  no  sect,  is  ^stftgntehed  as  the  first  pf^ 
eepteff  of  Py&agoras. 

«•  Suidas  in  Posid.  «»  B.C.  62. 

«  Yidend.  Cudworth.  o.  it.  {  25.  Bayle.  Sdopp.  Elem.  Piol.  Afor. 
p,  165.  Zwhiger.  Theatr.  Yit  Horn.  ▼.  19.  j  3560.  ThMoas.  de  Pla|^ 
lit.  §  388.  Eoseb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  Gassentf.  Tit  f^a  1.  iii.  q.  a. 
Schmid.  de  Chrysip.  Log.  Jons.  L  i.  e.  13. 1.  ii.  c.  8.  Menn.  de  Cenu^» 
Voss.  de  Nat.  Log.  c.  viii.  §  18.  Hist.  Gr.  I.  iii.  p.  324,  Weidler.  Hi»t. 
Astr.  c.  vi.  §  18. 

^  Laert.  ].i.  §  13.    Arist.  de  Casio,  e.  1. 
TOL.  I.  2  Z 
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•Pherecydei,*  a  native  of  ibe  island  of  Scyrus^  one  of  th» 
Cyclades  near  Delos>  flonnshed  about  the  forty-fifih  Olym^ 
piad.^'  It  has  been  maintained,  with  great  erudition,  iJbst^< 
Pherecydes  derived  his  principles  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ogony  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Plienicians;  but  litflo 
dependance  is  to  be  placed,  in  a  question  of  this  kind, 
upon  the  authorities  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported  ; 
and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  tenets  of  this 
philosopher  were  not  less  similar  to  those  of  the  most  an>* 
cient  Grecian  and  Barbaric  philosophers,  than  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Phenicians.  The  opinion  of  Josephus,**  that 
Pherecydes  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,,  seems  more  pro- 
bable :  for  Egypt  was,  at  that  time,  universally  resorted  to 
as  the  seat  of  learning :  the  sjrmbolical  method  of  teachings 
which  was  made  use  of  by  Pherecydes,  was  perfecfly  after 
the  Egyptian  manner ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  his  doc* 
trine  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Egyptian  school. 

/  The  particulars  which  remain  of  the  life  of  I^erecydes 
are  few  and  imper&ct.  Marvellous  circumstances  have^ 
been  related  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  mentioned^ 
in  order  to.  shew,  that  what  has  been  deemed  supernatural 
by  ignorant  spectators^  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have- 
happened  fro^  natural  causes.  A  ship,  in  full  sail,  wa» 
at  a  distance,  approaching  its  harbour;  Pherecydes  pre-^ 
dieted  that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  hsq)- 
pened  accordingly;  for  a  storin  arose  which  sunk  the 
vessel.  After,  driidLing  water  from  a  well,  he  predicted 
an  earthquake,  which  happened  three  days  afterwards.^ 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  these  predictions  might  have 
been  the  result  of  a  careful  observation  of  those  phenomena 
lyfaicb  commonly  precede  storms  or  earthquakes,,  in  a  cli* 
n^Eile  where  they  frequentiy  happen.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  as  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  usual  prac-^ 
tice  with  the  ancients,  and  particularly  with  Pythagoras, . 
the  pupil  of  Pherecydes,  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant 
multitude,  by  pretending  to  powers  which  .tiiey  did  not 
possess,  and  particularly  by  applying  their  knowledge  of 

«  Laert.  1.  i.  Suida^.  »  B.  C.  600. 

*  Contr.  Apion.  L  i.  •  LaeiU     , 
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fiature  to  the  purposes  of  impostnre.  Pherecydes  is  said 
to  havebeen  thie  first  among  the  Grecians  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods;  but  this  can  only  meaxi^ 
ftat  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  write  upon  these  sub- 
jects in  prose.  For,  before  his  time,  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
and  others,  bad  written  theogonies  in  verse.  Some  have 
ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial ;  but  the  in-* 
Ventionwas  of  more  ancient  date;  for  this  instrument  is 
mentioned  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea.^ 
Concerning  the  manner  in  which  Pherecydes  died>  nothing 
certain  is  known ;  for  as  to  the  story''  of  his  having  been 
gradually  consumed  for  his  impiety  by  the  loathsome  dis- 
ease calkd  Morbm  pedicularis,  it  must,  doubtless,  be  set 
down  in  the  long  list  of  idle  tales  by  which  the  ign^ant 
and  superstitious  have  always  endeavoured  to  bring  philo- 
sophy into  contempt.  His  disciple  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  erected  a  tomb  to  his  memory.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  any  degree,  an  accurate  account 
<^f  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes;  both  because  he  delivered 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  under  the  conceal- 
ment of  symbols ;  and  becanse  very  few  memoirs  of  this 
philosopher  remain.    It  is  most  probal^le  that  Pherecydes^ 
taught  tiiose  opinions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the  origin ' 
of  the  world,  which  the  ancient  Grecian  theogonists-  bor-* 
rowed  from  Eg3rpt.    On  the  ground  of  this  opinion,  it  may 
perhaps  be  possible  to  explain  the  fragment  of  his  book 
concerning  the  origin  of  things  which  is  preserved  by  La- 
ertius.®  The  words  are,  Ztvc  fih^  Kal  ^<5yoc  els  &el,  Kal  x^iity  ^f. 

X$oy/*y  ^i  ovofia  kyivsro  yfl,  ctth^  airr^  Z«i^c  y^pac  W0«. 

If  by  x^^  ^6  understand  v^at  the  ancient  philosophers 
understood  by  Mot,  the  chaos,  which  was  adibitted  into  all 
the  ancient  theogonies,  and  by  y^pag  hio7,  the  communication  ' 
or  grant  of  form  to  the  chaotic  mass,  the  meaning  of  the  pa^ 
sage  will  be  this:  '^  Jupiter,  and  Duration,  and  Chaos,  ai« 
eternal:  from  the  time  when  Jupiter  communicated  form^to 
chaos,  it  was  called  the  earth :"  a  doctrine  wMch  agrees  with 
(hat  which  was  commonly  received  among  the  Oriental  and 

•  «  Kings,  c.  XX.  ▼.11.  '  ^lian.  1.  ir.  e.  38. 

•  I^ert.  1.  i.  §  110. 
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|;gyptias  pWlego^ers^  PerfocflycoiwonaiittofiiisdoeMiiA 
isthe  teaet  which  Aristotle^  ascribes  to  Pherecyde«^  r^  yav* 
t^K«r  4^i^6v  iImu)  tbat  t^  first  cause  of  all  tbiags  is  OMipt 
excellmt 

,  Aapther  tenet  vihich  isj  by  the  luvyeisfil  c^nn^Bt  of  Urn 
mcitiit8>  ascribed  to  Pberecydes,  is  that  of  iiy^  Tmmeitaiity 
of  the  So|d|  for  which  he  was^  perhaps,  indebted  to  the 
Bgyptiaaf*  Cicero  says/^  that  he  wai^  the  first  philoscyjmr 
m  whose  writings  tim  doctrine  appeared.  He  is  also  said* 
and  Boi  improbably/^  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  <iie 
tfansmigration  of  the  soul ;  for  this  was  a  tenet  copuncaiy 
received  among  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  taught  by 
Pjftbi^oras.  Whether  it  was  that  Pherecydes  instituted  no 
sect;  or  that  his  writings  fell  into  disuse  tiirough  theur  ob^ 
scprity  {  <Hr  that  Pythagoras  designedly  suppressed  them* 
that  he  might  appear  the  original  author  of  the  doctrines 
Hfhich  he  had  learned  from  his  master ;  or  whatever  else 
might  be  the  cause ;  we  are  left  without  fiirUier  infonaatton 
oopcMiung  his  ^philosophy.  We  tti^refbre  proceed  to  the 
history  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  his  celebrated  pupil,  the 
foipdeff  of  the  Italic  School. 

The  history  of  Pythagoras,  beyond  that  of  any  otb^r  m- 
Gpiept  philosopher,  abounds  with  cliffipulties  and  contra- 
dictions, mS  is  (coivelcjied  in  fable  and  mystery.  Pyllu^o- 
ras  himself,  and  his  followers  through  a  long  su^cesai^^ 
were  so  far  from  committing  their  doctrines  to  writipg,  f^ 
the  information  of  posterity,  that  they  made  use  of  eveiy 
es^edient  to  conceal  them  from  their  contemporaries. 
Q^nce  the  first  recprds  of  the  life  and  doctrines  <^  tUs 
philosopher,  which  were  only  such  as  could  be  casnaUy 
gutlMred  up  from  tradition,  were  not  less  defective  in  i»o- 
bftbla  and  well  authenticated  facts^  than  they  were  abun- 
dimt  IB  absurd  fictions.  It  was  not  till  mimy  ages  alitor 
the  time  in  whic^  Pytiiag<Mras  flourished,  that  Porphyry  and 
JimUicbus  imd^rtook  to  digest  these  scatt^ed  i^nterials 
into  a  togolMr  nanr^ve.  And  these  writers  tii^i^s^lves 
wme  too  credutoiis,  too  careless,  and  too  WMh  biaiMd  by 
pfejudiee,  to  foe  capable  of  giving  a  judicious  and  impartial 
representation  of  what  was  at  that  time  known  concerning 
Pythagoras.    They  were  of  the  school  of  Ammomus  and 

*  Metaph.  1.  xii.  c.  4.       >•  Tasc.  Qu.  I  i.  e.  IS.        "  Snidas  ia  Phor. 
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jpk>taii»;  ia  whicb,  as  we  sball  aft^*wards  fiad^  it  was  tbf 
<H>mmon  practice  to  misrepresent  and  falsify  every  things 
imd  tp  obtrude  upon  the  world  marvellous  tales  instead  of 
real  &cts>  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  credit  of  their  sect 
and  religion  in  oppositioa  to  Christianity.  In  ord^  to  be 
convinced  that  Jamblichus  was  nothing  better  than  an  ioh 
padent  tiiller^  the  reader  needs  only  i>em8e  the  introducticai 
to  his  life  of  Pythagoras.  The  labours  of  fubseqimit 
writers^  though  sufficiently  numerous,  cast  little  new  lig^ 
upon  this  part  oi  the  history  of  philosophy.  NotWith* 
standing  all  that  has  been  done^  it  resembles  a  wood^  wfakli 
after  maoy  trees  are  cut  down,  and  nu^ny  thickets  elear^ 
Itway,  still  remafais  dark,  rugged,  and  pathless.  We  AM 
therefore  hope  for  indulgence,  if,  in  this  part  of  our  warli» 
the  reader  diould  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  susp^idy 
and  sometimes  even  to  withhold,  his  assent 

The  ancients  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning  tfaa 
birth-place  of  Pythaqora^s:^  but  the  more  common  o]^ 
mm  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Saines.  Of 
Us  e:straetlon  nothing  fhrther  is  known,  than  that  his 
ftther's  name  Was  Mnesarchus,  probably  a  merdiant  of 
Tyre,  or  some  other  maritime  city>  who,  trading  to  Samos^. 
was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  settled  hm 
family  in  this  island.  As  to  the  tale  of  Jambfichus,^'  wfaidi 
makes  him  a  descendant  of  JTupiter,  and  relates  apredic* 
ticm  of  his  bitth  and  character  from  the  Delphian  pries(«^ 
barely  to  mention  is  to  refiite  it 

Ihe  time  of  the  birth  of  Pjrthagoras  is  covered  with  in* 
extticable  obscurity.  Three  English  critics  of  great  eaM* 
nence  have  employed  their  profound  erudition  in  endea« 
vouriiig  to  settle  this  point  Bentley,  in  bis  dispute  with 
Beyle^  concerning  the  age  of  Phalaris,  investigates  with 
Ms  usual  industry  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Pythagoras,  and 
(cfaieiy  on  the  testimcmy  of  Eratosthenes,  1^0  relates, 
that  Whilst  he  was  young  he  was  a  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,  in  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad^^)  determines  the  date 

to  be  the  fourth  year  of  the  forty-third  Olyqipiad.^    lioyd, 

'( 
'^  Laert  1.  Tiii.  §  1.    Conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  i.  p.  300.    Pkit.  Qa, 
Com.  I.  viii.  c.  7.  t.  iii.  p.  286.  "  Vit  Vyih.  c.  2.    Porph.  lu  I 

^*  Dissertation  on  the  JBpittles  of  Phalaris. 
»»B.  C,68S.-  »•  B.C.  608. 
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in  bis  dissertation  conceming  the  chronology  of  Pythago- 
ras,^'' endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Oljrmpic  victor  was  not 
the  same  person  with  the  philosopher ;  and  insists  upon 
several  particulars,  which  make  it  probable,  that  he  was 
bom  about  the  third  year  of  the  forty-dghth  Olympradi^ 
I>odweIl  discusses  the  same  subject  at  large,  in  two  disserta^ 
tions  on  the  age  of  Phalereus  and  Pythagoras,^  and  places 
tie  hhib  of  Pythagoras  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty-second 
Olympiad.^    His  opinion  chiefly  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus.    Le  Clerc  has  given  a  sum* 
mary  of  their  arguments.**     We  must  content  ourselves^ 
with  observing,  that,  after  carefully  examining  what  has 
been  written  upon  this  question,  we  find  the  authorities  so 
feeble  and  inconsistent,  that  we  dare  not  give  a  decisive 
judgment ;  for  where  we  cannot  arrive  at  certain  proof,  we 
think  it  better  honestly  to  confess  our  ignorance,  than  ta 
hnpose  an  unsupported  opinion  upon  our  readers.    We  are 
however  inclined  to  think,  that  the  preponderancy  of  aigo-^ 
ment  is  in  favour  of  Lloyd,  whose  opinion  is,  that  Pjrtba- 
goras  was  bom  about  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eightii 
Olympiad,^  and  died  about  the  third  year  of  the  sixty^eightti 
Olympiad.^    It  seems  pretty  certain,  that  he  was  not  bom 
earlier  than  the  fourth  year  of  the  forty-thiid  Olympiad,** 
nor  later  than  the  fourtii  year  of  the  fifty-second.^ 
-  If  we  dismiss  the  tales  of  Jamblichus  conc^ning  the 
early  wisdom,  gravity,  and  temperance  of  Pythageras> 
which  are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  have  filled  all  men 
with  admiration,  to  have  commanded  respect  and  reverence 
from  grey  hairs,  and  even  to  have  led  many  to  assert  that 
be  was  the  Son  of  God,^  we  meet  with  no  other  credible 
particulars  of  his  childhood  and  early  education,  but  that 
he  was  first  instructed  in  his  own  country  by  Creephilos^ 
und;  afterwards  by  Pherecydes  in  the  island  of  Scyms;^ 
When  he  had  paid  the  last  honours  to  his  preceptor,  for 
whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  high  respect,  he 

^  Ed.  Lond.  1699,  »» B.  C.  680. 

«  London,  1704.  8,  »  B.  C.  669, 

«  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  t.  x.  p.  81,  &c.  »«  B.  C.  596^ 

»  B.C.  606.  '^  B.C.  606.  *B.  C,66^, 

»  Jamb.  Vit.  P.  n.  6,  *f  Laert. 
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returned  to  Samos^  and  again  studied  under  the  direction, 
of  his  first  master. 

Much  is  said  by  JambUchus^  and  other  later  biographers^ 
of  Py thagoras's  early  journey  into  lonia^  and  his  visits  to 
Hiales  and  Anaximander ;  but  we  find  no  ancient  record 
of  this  journey,  nor  any  traces  of  its  efiects  on  his  doctrine^ 
which  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ionic  school.  It 
is  probable,  that  his  first  journey  from  the  Grecian  islands 
was  to  Egypt,  the  country  at  that  time  celebrated,  above 
all  others,  for  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  best  suited  the 
genius  and  temper  of  Pythagoras. 

On  his  way  to  Egypt,  Jamblichus  asserts,^  that  he  vi- 
sited Phenicia,  and  conversed  with  the  descendants  of 
Mochus,  and  other  priests  of  that  country,  and  was  ini* 
tiated  into  their  peculiar  mysteries.  And  it  may  se^n  not 
entirely  improbable,  that  he  might  wish  to  be  further  ac- 
quainted with  the  Phenician  philosophy,  of  which  he  had, 
doubtless,  heard  a  general  report  from  his  father,  and  other 
merchants  who  traded  to  tiiis  coast.  But  it  is  certainly  a 
fiction  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  that  Pythagoras  received, 
his  doctrine  of  numbers  from  the  Phenicians ;  for  we  have  - 
already  seen,  that  their  knowledge  of  numbers  extended  no 
farther  than  to  the  practical  science  of  arithmetic.  What- 
ever be  thought  of  this  journey  to  the  East  (which,  by  the, 
way,  Le  Clerc  discredits^)  we  must  dismiss,  as  wholly  in- 
credible, the  stories  of  his  visiting  the  temple  on  Mount 
Carmel^  and  remaining  there  several  days  without  food, 
passing  among  the  inhabitants  for  a  good  demon,  and  ob- 
taining from  them  religious  honours ;  and  of  his  proceeding, 
into  the  country  of  Judea,  and  there  going  through  several 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. .  '    -  ^ 

In  Egypt,^^  Pythagoras  was  introduced,  by  the  recom- 
mtendation  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  particularly  those 
of  Greece,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  obtain  access  to 
the  colleges  of  the  priests.  The  king  himself  could  scarcely, 
with  all  his  authority,  prevail  upon  the  priests  to  admit  a 
stranger  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  mysteries;^*    The 

MLJi.n.l3.  »L.  c.p.  98. 

»  Laert.  I.  viii.  §  3  .     Porpjjyr.  n.  5. 

»»  Herpdot.  I.  ir.  c.  172.  ,  Diodor.  Sic.  L  i.e. 2, 
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college  of  HeU<^[M^»  to  whom  ttie  kin^^s  iBStraeticms  wen) 
sent^  referred  Pjrthagoras  to  the  college  of  Memphis,  as  of 
gl:eater  antiquity;  from  Memphis  he  was  dismissed^  under 
ttie  same  pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  Tbeban  priests^  not 
faring  to  reject  the  royal  mandate,  yet  Io&  to  comply  with 
It,  prescribed  Pythagoras  many  severe  and  troublesome 
preliminary  ceremonies,  among  which  was  that  of  circum^ 
eision,^  hoping  hereby  to  discouxage  him  from  prosecutin|( 
his  design.  Pythagoras,  however,  executed  all  fheir  in* 
jukctions  with  such  wonderful  patience  and  perseverance, 
fliat  he  obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and  was  instractedl 
IB  their  most  recondite  doctrines.  He  passed  twenty*two 
years  in  Egjrpt^  During  this  time  he  made  himself  per-' 
CBctly  master  of  the  three  kinds  of  writing,  which  were  in 
use  in  Egypt,  the  q[>istolary,  the  hieroglypMeal,  and  the 
^rmbolical;  and,  having  obtained  access  to  tilie  mosf 
learned  men  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  he  be^ 
came  intimately  conversant  wi&  their  ancient  records>^ 
imd  gained  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  doctrine 
ccmceming  the  origin  of  things,  with  their  eistronomy  and 
geometry,  and,  in  short,  with  Egyptian  learning  in  its  whole 
extent. 

Many  writers,  who  flourished  aifter  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  have  re^ 
lated,  that  Pythagoras,  immediately  afier  he  left  Egypt, 
visited  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  magi,  and  travelled  so 
fer  into  the  East  as  to  converse  with  the  Indian  Gymnoso' 
phists.    The  occasion  of  this  journey  is  thus  rele^ed  by; 
Jamblichus  :**  "  After  spending  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt, 
he  was  conveyed  by  flie  victorious  army  of  Cambyses,- 
among  a  numerous  train  of  captives,  to  Babylon,  where  he 
made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  leammg  and 
philosojAy  of  the  East ;  ai^  after  the  expiration  of  twelve' 
years,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  re- 
turned to  Samos.'^    Cicero,^  Eusebius,^  Lactantius,^  and 
Valerius  Maximus,^  though  they  say  nothing  of  the  cap- 
's Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302.  '^  Jamblich.  c.  4.  o.  IS. 
w  Valer.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7.                                  »  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  iv.  n.  19, 
•*  De  Fin.  L  v.  c.  9.                             ^  Prep.  Ev.  I.  viii.c.  6. 1.  x.  c.  4. 
»«  L.  iv.  c.  2. 
*»  L.  Ym.  c.  7.    Conf.  Apul.  Flor.  I.  i.  p.  357.    Laet.  1.  iy.  o.  7. 
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tUAt.  XII.]  AND  Ait  PHILOSOPHY.  5flD 

fl[T%,  i^ree  fiiat  he  viisited  tfie  Persian  magi.  'B(me  hx¥e 
maintained^  fhat  in  tliis  journey  he  attended  upon  Hieb^ 
sAxtctions  of  &e  cdebrated'  Persian  sage^  Zoroaster;^ 
wliilst  others^  wUo  have  placed  the  life  of  Zoroastev  la  in 
earlier  period  ^an  that  of  Pjihagwas,  hate  asserted^  4hat 
he  conversed  with  certain  Jewish  prophets,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  <;aptiTity  at  Babylon,  and  by  »this  means  be* 
caine  intimately  conversant  with  ^  Jewish  laws  and  cus- 
toms.^ Aftet  illl,  however,  we  mnst  confess^  that  we  seo 
much  reason  t6  suspect  Aetrkfh  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
Pythagoras's  journey  into  the  East ;  for  the  relaticm  l/s  en* 
cumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difficulties.  It 
is  unanimously  agreed  by  chronologists,  that  Camby^s 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  fiffll  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  third 

,  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad.  According  to  Jambli- 
chus,^  Pythagoras,  after  staying  twelve  years  in  Babylon, 
and  visiting  several  other  countries;  went  into  Italy  in  the 
:iixJty-second  Olympiad.  Diodoftis**  and  Clemens.  Alexan- 
drinus**' affix  nearly  the  same  date  to  this-  journey;  and 
others  place  it  fourteen  years  earlier.  Now,  it-is  evident, 
that  if  Pjrthagoras  left  the  East  before  the  sixty-second 
Olympiad,  after  remaining  there  twelve  years,  he  eouM  not 
have  been  carried  thither  by  Cambyses  in  the  sixty-third 
Olympiad.  The  whole  nar)*atiOn  of  Pyths^oras^s  journey 
into  the  East  is  sfclso  contradicted  by  fbe  express  authority 
of  Antiphon  (quoted  by  Porphyry),^  who  says,  thsAPytha* 
goras,  after  his  residence  in  Egypt,  returned  into  Ionia,  and 
opened  a  school  in  his  own  country;  and  that,  at  this  ctge 
of  forty  years,  finding  himself  harassed  by  the  tyranny  of 
Polycrates,  he  withdrew  into  Italy ;  an  account  which  evi- 
dently leaves  no  interval  for  the  supposed  eastern  expedi- 

,fion.  The  whole  proof  of  the  reality  of  ^is  ^ipedition 
tests  either  upon  the  evid^ice  of  certaita  Alexandrian  Pla- 
tonists,  who  were  diesirous  of  exalting  as  much  as  iK>ssibIe 
fl^  reputation  of  those  ancient  philosophers  to  whom  they 
looked  back  as  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom,  or  u^on  that  Of 

•Porph.  n.  10.  12.    Suidas  in  Pyth.    Cyril,  oonti-.  JaLl.iv.  p.  133. 
^eausobre  Hist.  Manich.  p.  i.  1.  i«  c.  3.  $  2. 
•  *»  Cleiii.  Alex.  Str.  L  i.  p.  304.    Huet.  Dem.  Pr.  iv.  p.  64.  83. 186.  224. 

«  C.  vii.  n.  35.  *»  Excerpt.  Peiresc.  p.  241. 

« Strom.  Li.  p. 302.330.-  « N, S. II.  p.  12, 13. 
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ttiS«^r^i^fi@i«'  t8j^^ttf^«A>t^^  ^ome^Hts^'ti;^  iNu^wd^ibdt 

)9fft^l^^i^aM^1Sftr^s  €rr  ZoroaBter,  teste  upon  trnjoirtBra 
ilMb^vi^'  9rxil>  ts  th«re  any  probable  atfoiiie^  to.fvoni^ 
tftfrh^t^oelveddiititniclioii  from  any  pvopbet^tfilheaBfebiBflK 
ltetii]ini4tty|n)2»  bid  dupposed  redidenee  in  BabyI6p!^((xi^ 
0e4m$l4imtf[(^if^,^  the  wbole,  most  reaMnadde^  .taciftold 
HfxW  tfcer^is^iy^  of  thi^eltifteni  jonmey  as  amereflcteWDaoiii 

t^^l&>  ISiB^,^t^PdtOiimdd  thrace  imnieduMxly  torSaattctan: 
The  story  of  bis  baving  visited  tbe  Nortbem  Drnidajtls^ 
lai^fOfeAbll^iititsdlf^  aiM^  ill  supported  Hlqrenridenee^ffiat 
it^dliij^tte  oeatideatly  4ifliiiiM^4  witboid;  .pa^ttdikodjualntt 
Hatii^il^"'  ^'*->  -  ■•    '■'-'  "     ■•  '  .r,:  ii  mi.i  oruooiq. 

v.[tt»jAiiagoras^  retaraiog  fr^n  i^pt  to  bis  native  iidand^ 
dftetMtubrvafcsetioe  6f  mortf-tlmn  twenty  years.iraaail^oiia 
tffatf4kl0  J^AtoWK^ltieend  ^mild  reap  the .  bandit  olDf adds 
tta^ldiiwi^tiidies;  and>  tm  Hm  purpose,  jiitemi^ddU  kk 
gmxm^k>^chool  «dt  their  iMtrtiGtion  in  tlie  elidifaentKftf 
8eien^,^4)^4cfe|D^JDe adopt  tbe  Egyptian  metboclofiteatebf 
i»|f/i|tdd'^eothnHiBtoate  bis  doctrines  iraderta  s^bc#ial 
t&fmi-  ^Tte  fistkliMWere^ith^r  loo  indolent  orJtoQic^^ 
foiprdMb^bSg {ni^tmetioiis.  Tbe  numtjier  of  bis  fbllQw^ras 
iidj^to4ficonsidenible,  that  he  w^^  obliged^  fixr'tbct>p:efi«4 
toltelin(fiiii^iiii^^design«  Loft,  bowe«rer>ien^iidydxbbbainq[ 
donltbe^^^jeel^  be  deter^iined^  if  pods^ytoi&iid  ottor 
9ieMn^  of^dipigingil^ 

Ibtegdearlieir^pab^^^oifielciSi^  wid.afierprefiCfitH^iM^ 

Aj  oi  olOitfm  it■.'i^^  hud  :'il  u  a  %       ^MsjvyoJhTi*  lo  3biiJlil0£H 

*•  Hermipp.  ap.  Joseph,  cont  Ap.  1.  i.  p.  1046.  et  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  1 

i!'|i.te^^lArlifotiUi; k^mkm.  AI.  Str. J.  it  J. 3«B» I  EilIeK  I^^iolf*  K 

to  the  tale,  of  this  eastern  joiMleJf.v'^''  '^  ^'^'J  "^^^  ijoO''ohf.iiin  yo8— ,86  .WjC 
•  5i«  JafliK;'  e!¥Ji.  30. 26.    Laert.  L  ^fliv^fllSll^'^'i     <?S  n   /  n  .ffmrl  »f 
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iiM(ti^^«i|liof  Cretan  a^rc4ebatod  fc^i^Rlltlielogiaflliiisti^l 

mm rfe^nildm  initiated  iolo  'ttiv  mostwMK^reA'^yiHMii^ 

JBfdgiriEts^|n»D«t  4iuiii8  tiie  celebrntteo  Of  the  Q^|»j|| 
^jkmemj^.  ffthete  he  is  said  to  ha^e  exhibited  ^'f#UeiiiMgll 
IbAlbari^'iaofderto  eoavmee  Mm  ilb»k  hpwfifl- AfH^ipi 
AflBioagBt  fli0f{daMs  ivUoh  he  visited  dtifiiig<ihia)i«|;^(p 
G)i|»Nto»,i  waa  FhUua,  the  leaidmoe  of  lieimr  ktegf  19^-^ 
FhKwiirimj  .  HnsehA  first  aaattnfcd  die  ^pfi^lUitiM  c^r|^l«H 

ii)9hasiifitiiiished;  nirt  only  tKiOi  ftei^  nifMn  iofije^mi^ 
ttatoariflEai  ikiiid  of  aarthoiity  wfaieh  iiradta^aii,<^c&mi^lf(tlt 
procure  him  respect,  he  Tetumed  to  Samoa,  and  mi^j^n 
aboohd  mote  saccessfiil  attempt  to^iiMtlkate^ailioil^/his 
eonaiigftoc&^a.  school  of  philosophy. ^  Tfaepla«ef^vrtttcb^ 
ehbsifefoilhiaparpose  was  aacnjiQire«la^bu^dtt^  ktifrhkdl 
the  ashiAna  had  been  aeciiatomedito  mo^  Caa4pjiiMi«l¥lQJtt 
teasti]  jfii^iie  he  idiiefly  canptoyed  hiaataelf  in  4^^mioyji 
^Hfrifluaiirjdar  of  aaesed  authority,  popular  prewfta  4^ii$^ 
iaMI^'iwhich  lught  contribute  to  the  gaMi:^  beQeititf.i^ 
j^Bf^4J  Besidca  this,  he  proyided  biwielf  ^i^bhia  mmA 
canwylinto^hich  beretised  with  hiS'  iv^&m^lMf^^r^^ 
pisSm^eA  disci)^^  and  here,  not.  laritfaolit'.aiiH^adegrfirt 
{NHrdde^of  ^Bystery,  gAre  them:  daily  uiatiQiDtitinft.iitbihfil 
VNtio  ^kfaatnise  paits  of  philaaq[diy«^  These' wts^ifrbiob 
dti^stiiniably  raak  (bis  iceltriiioted  phtt^siQfbeir^anMais 
^ipoate9na,tx|iroTad  SQcceasfid^  alldopii^^ 
multitude  of  followers.    What  he  had  been  unable  to  ef- 

f*  Val,  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7.  a  .o  ./* 

911. 58.—^ee  introduction  to  this  work,  |^«)M«.<i  .;f  i^.  J  r  :-t  s.  .!^t  Oi*l  ol 
^•Jamb.-c.v.  0.36.    Porj^i^..^^  i     <,|  f      ;.  i.H  Jtai|ilhCrf^R:«.''0r, 
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mMlilJl  felbS«wM>  i^pMliiiig»o?f^ioifitIt«^ 

fMl  to^tablidi  his  school  asuaig'rtib^ocailQitiicrijtf  Jfis^Mtt 

lMM«i^itii9Al'p««hftl^lQ>(that  it  happ6Ded^^AitlI%th6jteii^lf> 
«^,€€t^fia^^&  Qlgps^^^      ItisaiiMejce^taiiij^ttitt 

Me^bufiibJlhfei  iMtpidtte^  Jm»  pfortendedrtoia  pow^otfi^rai- 
4teif]$9gilm]ii4j^^  IHMlbed  iwHt)^  ^ts^isqpofltiinKffl 
-oiiQi^jKsi^i^o  at  iiiMdbi  Fylhagof^<^lErived?irQff:2ih» 
|mlid?ia^;la>^  ha^  ctf/  Tareniiitei,  yidiMift  vifii|tfi>iyHiitifr 
|iie|fial£?tiii$)tiAfciw««dd^^  fmra#iwlvin.AfiiitiMilBttrg. 

ebsernng  a  }Mfi»(drft9g^t  r  f^iSA^i  i  midtk  AfAifksk^sbom 
HJkmi,  toibdli#t;flie,irlHde/ca]^ar&  of  th^iiihamai^lliid 
0fi^mA^mxKpitimm  thcnpi^aiftviato^tbe  hn^itop^kwifl^ 
Jtpgn^t^s^  mwt^tg^m  to  sporo  OtevJUiiCft  «^ '^a^i^tndoip 
4»fSm  fewiitltorM^wettas«3gegyathegkiMd.df,4m 

;olS(F  ftm*WdM^ti^riia*%  PytliagDr^MOb*^ 
j#9gBef>i9^Bfeq?0pt^4  »flwwo  wCrfttW^  l^i|^^>teiiif 
i|R  c^^grp.3fiJfiirt?ted,to  hwi.i^^ 
4F^^^  ^r^^.1^^gP%^ms>p]»4p(^Wtbi^flst%^ 

they  were  converted  to  strict  aobriety  and  fingalMfvlsfiffiiiil^ 

»•  JambL  c.  v.  n.  18.  w  Comp.  Dodirell  and  Stanley. 

»•  Ib.n.30CJ^K)rpJii--m>».  -<-^i;  ^  .''  .=  ■.»-  I     I  .:  :-■-  :  .I^miI'^^ 

^  Plat  Symp.  1,  viii.  qn.  8.    Apul.  Apolog.  p.  209.  '  '*^^  " 
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ke  required,  aad  to  tfa>^w-tttatoBibOltt^<riiai^<goA^ 

iwlgpBdift  lillk^idibrt^f 4^  ^*  <r  r  j'  d  iii'/aa')  oi  b* 

;^rf  (fi^ .  .Pydngoroft  Mcdniwtedi  iiijAeeUt^flii  &sdliqr^*i^ 
#s9|t7dlarJiixBeiept6  «f  vvMom,  dnd^dtetiwtttig^tcliteY^ 
4dyili^iplasrnlk«  speculative  ddidadaefttofifdhifoM^^^ 
fiml}»lde:beiaight  Jittve<eetttiiiueddKf^  labi>«^ 
j^nl^ioji,  tothe^ad  of  his  1^.    Bittcdm  diMcdte«t^unL 
inangi^qqasioiis,  a  stixNq^  pndfewAy(t<»iv«u^9 

^liott^tij^gMttai^  rad  matiy  ofl)etf  ptkosk,  /Ai^  ofiMtol 
.gteat[|aAa6iitetoFe»4Le  peopfe,  aiidieiHt)4eij>i4dli4iimfgli^ 
dlhfcm^^tbo  sIreiitiottsaiMertroii  of41i6irfflghii}t|igaiit9tttljb 
mnAo^idaiaiuBd^ ofttlwir tyranedoalg^Veminnil^^i'  :a(iivi!)<^/;a 
:^/J[rhw0iiattaii9is,itoS0ili^  wiA  ttie  iitig«lllttti»fc  4i<^4dl 
4Mkaoli  ensiled  a  gmeral  spirit  of  jealdnsjr^  and  kte^Qi 
(I>oJtoerful'jo)pipoMtio»agaiiist  Wm.  >At'tti0  head  t^  (Ms^k^ 
.^MUmhafts  Gjio,  ^  mJm  of  health  itfi]^diB«^^tt6d  tiM^ 
4ikbav<<iho  had  heen  refused  admssion  into  ^M  %6iAtiBf^ 
,1imvPftb$gotiMi^  atid  whose  tetti]iier  ^^4%!i  tM^  bkh^hlj^  WM 

party  dms  raised  agaitist«hePyt]^^i^aMsV'h#itibg^ 
4hdyxwemasi^^hled  itt  a  Iairge4>ody  a«^«^4ibil^^  irilklo> 
i0inJ(of ikdr  bhii^^^riaidsy  dUfr^teJted'tfc^^cT:^  jift<l^28l« 
'o&aftrer^AbD«(c««rtytpdi^otfs^]^  M^ 

tcl^iq^  vttd'l^sis^,  t#o  natives  ^ofTarenttlni;*  M^iicr  ^^ 

-toOfhebt^.''  '-'^'^  ■■•     -''  *■    '* '  '  "^  ^ ''"  '  •••'-'^^1^'-''  V'i>/^'i'>ui 
Pythagoras^  himself,  if  he  was  not  present  at  the  assem- 
bly, wa^  probably  in  C^dfo{ia«lMile  time  wi^&lii^^f&lal 

•0  Jastin.  1.  XX.  c.  4.  Jambl.  c.  r.  n.  29.  ]IPoiph)rr»  Hi  20UJ;  ft  •'  (  • 
«i  Jamb.  n.  33.  .^  ;  ,..  ^/,^»i  ,:  -u:  r  ,'  ;  .'  ''j-t--^^  wVi  ^' 
**  Pprpluji.  20.    Jamb.  c.  31.  n,  ^14.    Conf,  Diodor.  I.  xH. 
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^§Mfmmtfi^$^A»,  isniB€bii«blmt^imliU:ob^ 

KMtofi^atouigr  aiftiieiiBiity  -wtuofadrnaiied^l^imrhiml^f^ 
4JigaAito(4M^  ^  llotofKmtmn, .  ikOer iiaviiip  te  Yftiil»s0iighf 

WM'^Uged  io'take  Mfagetid  tti6  tmiple  <^  Am  SfH^ra^ 
i«tei2?>:lioi  bei&ffaUe^tor  pi^Mum  fionxhteiriMids  tb^  JmA 
<Q^9p«ay  suppl)^  of  fod^  be.pemlied  vritin  hvm^r.%\ff9Dmlt 
i^jft0  mprtprabaUe^comint  we  are  able  io  cidlect^ithft 
l^rKi^idimtaitiltbe  lifeof  Pytbftg^  Tbe^^time  ofidiis 
j^)#^i$^imaertitta«  Acoosdiiii^to  tii&Gbronieon.i^fiBiiMn 
bip^  ^t^b^we  areltaeliiied  ta  follow,  fae,do«dij]fti!tkelh»fd 
y,^  (ni  tfaie  sixiir-^ei^ifath.  Olympiad,^  alter  havmg  ixve^ 
.^IH^idi^^  Ibe  mmi  nfoobaMe  statement '  of  J3mtdtlkr*»^ 
ij^  agiQ^  ^^rty  years4  After  his  deatti  his  4taciplas  p&fe| 
^W^S^i!^tl4<E^^^lt^ip90tto]u»meiimry.  Tbeyi^ieDtedatsiliiaft 
i2%h[>Qppr4>f  hwBi^  tiomreiied  his  house, m  Cmloi^  iiilo*^ 
<I^PQ^/f^f  C^resbiaidappealed  to  hbn  as  aidh^itiF^  swea^. 
i»g^:J^i&,|iai»e,^.'  .  . '.  j.  *»  n-,.rrT]fi 

IxjMiwy  itelep  ^e » related,  of  PyOiagoias  whichf  oairy^miii 
tt^vi^m?}  9i9m.  refntoiioii.  ThM>  by  speaJking  a  W4Mr4j[)M 
^p^^4>9mi^  ;b#ar,  wibkb  had  laid  ¥iaste  tbeiooitittivr;^ 
tlttfe^oPF^ertipduW  ojS(fi-om  eatwg  ta  b^if.whwfiewpff 
q^itej^W  i^^tA^  StftfW  down  an  ei^e  firoia>lh&  «ky  ;^Jhkrt 
h^iWiWuiW tt^^^fwedoyi pareawt,  «iftd4i*eftarsed i^fwim 

cily;  that  he  predicted  earthquakes,  storms/ and  ^tolb^l 
^^p  ^f  oQtp ;  ^Bi^  Ih^t  a  m«8c, ;  a$  he  pftsfted  ^oitev; jjb  ivrith 
l^,^^l^8^jm^A,p^tyM       Ky*agorftsI  ai^  jw^imd^lifl^ 

«»  i:^fH.^44,&c.  J:iistinJ,^x,c.4.  Porph.ju4.m   JJiefopL  jii{Aiir. 
Carm:i).'*225;2^    Jaml^l.^^.28.      .      ,/       .      .    ,     .  .     Vj  ..jj^  ^ 
•«  Porph.  ri.  23.    JTamlJ.  c,  ^  ry  434. '  JUert,  I.  viii.  §  1 1,  &c.j  yy^lta. 
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«tJIUU8|l.]         AMKdIiftUrafiafl&PHY.  if6 

tti^ppad^«fnbtli^fiu»tQ<;ai6'litetoijr  (^^ 

aMfi  iof<deoeptieir;iiNi;f  did^helakeii^  ildtuoteiptatM^^ 
Mtiatediinrnligtoiis  mysteriiis;  wl^f  did  te'Mtlfeoyid:i^ 
sitt^imiBow  cavett  in  Crete;  ^ity^did^lietdMilincrtlfd 
tiMraelet<if  A^^Uoftt  the  01^iiipid^miis:;nrtiy^dtdgifi> 
iKHtttiQiffid  Jiifi  60id  had  lired  inTfioimer  Uodiei^,  andt#!al^# 
tad  bd^a  fivsl  jBdialides,  Ae  am  oSMetmryj  HkewEvt^^ti^ 
holii th<5ti  Pynhus  of  Delo9,  anda* last l^iiisiffmi^m» 
thM;  be:  might  the  more  easily  ittposc^tipdii  ^th^ensdltttf 
eftt^ignoraBlandsiipeTstitloaspee^ei  Hi^i#hbli^liili^ 
mt)  of  life,  asfai  asit  ii  kmywa,  6anflniilr  thi^^  Oj^i^OIll* 
C^MMIitta^^iM)^  white  robe,  wMi  4i  flm^^ing' hie(Ai»di  i^d^ 
ab  sdmeitri^,  wiA  a  golden  ctovm  on  hUhead^^  Jte  ^-JT 
s^hr^d  afaioiigf  the  people,  and  in  Ibe  ^^gen«e  «of  tS^{)^i> 
|tej  AT^ooittmanding  gravity  aoid  ntt^ei^  of^p^^^^fl^ 
mt&^^set^WKMsio  to  pvomote  the  tfanq«irttlity  of  hid  itiii^ 
fteqtietitiy  singing  forthis  purpose  hymns  of  l*hslU^;4t^ 
sliMly  ^and  Honiey>  He  had  snob  an  entire  -coy m^itetf^i^ 
himself  that  he  was  never  seen  to  express,  ih^^dAiW^ 
nkmei  gtie^'  or  joyy  or  anger;  He  refrained  ^Orii  ^^K^al 
fMdi  Md  €kMB^ped  lamself  to  a  frugal  vtegetaUeFdl^^^o^f^ 
^Itt^flg'from  his  »hnple  Mil  of  toej*fo¥>M^dry^n!^«^ 
ffnamfiSy  pulse  or  beaas.  By  this  at<i^al^3eme£yo^ 
l^j^he^goras^  passed  himself  npontfae^Hmigar'ti^S'aKb^h^idP 
ec^^de^  -snperiiMr  to  Ae  common  ooni^don  «yf  iMnSE^t^^ 
aAd  p^iigmdedfhem  that  he  had  veteiii^ed  hii^AMlrikc^ftok^ 
IStebvem-i*  -^  "•■       -  •  ■  ■"■  ■-'    '    ■  •-•-'•'i  '-  'J-^iJ  r{^i^ 

't'FyAaigoms  married  Ibeaino/^  'Of  Crolonii;  lot^^a^  §Mi^ 
]fel«te>>y  of^Cisstfe,t*  by  whota  ho  had  it^O'^ofis^-^q^feiaigifeSl 
lOiddMftteaychaB^i^ii)  after^U^id^MbviMfeti^^^Mi^^f 
his  school.  .     ,  ,^ 

^lif^^'th^r  l!^thag6ras  M  tbhiii  him  aiiy  w^fiigsj ja^,a 

«Laert.§19.    Jamb.  c.lJl.n.  IQO.    Mi^utxr^cM        ,  '^ i^i^^ 
'»  Suida^faThfeiWl. '  LuertlH;  '   -      *^oipbir;n.i^^  -^'^  '*^^^ 
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Wlidi  iqifj^ved 'under  Bfa  Jimne;;  ^jf  JiMJBiJMiilHiiii^ 
Yttyv^imireato  the  lirt.  But  Phflfttdfa,^*  J^MBpta%'>^tL«*. 
tita^  «l»d  otllei«;  cODleas  tbail  itrnte  wMe  -Mfr  fni#M 
'  ^tfe  dT  P)fthagi^ras  extant;  and  from  Hm  pains  nlMi 
'*  I^ydla^orai^  took  to  confine  his  doctrkie  to  hb  mrntrhrtl 
'  e^rkig  hid  life,  it  ai^pears  highly  pnlbaible,  tiitfl  be.; 
lOomuiiMed  hid  pMles^faical  system  to  wri^,  aind 
tikis^  pieces  (o  -which  his  name  ww  emijr  affixed  * 
WHtlen  by  some  of  his  MIowets  aceording  tatlie: 
J^a  and  tenets  "A^bidi  tfiey  httd  feambd^  in  his  pdNNC 
Among  the  pieces  attribtHed  t9  Pythagoras^  no  one  isDokxto^ 
ikmous  than^the  Golden  Verses>  which' HieroclM  has lUwi* 
trat^  with  a  Comtiientaiy.  It  is  genefaHy  agrned  itmt 
tbef^Tt  not  written  by  I^thagoras :  perhaps  Ih^y  a^vio 
be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus,  or  Empedocles.^  TheyMigr 
tie  considered  as  a  brief  summary  of  Us  popidar  dol6* 
trines* 

- '  Tbe  Meikad  of  Imgintciian  adofrfed  by  PytiagMitf  *w«s 
't#6fol^,  eMOterid  and  esoterie,^  or  publiq  «emL  pis«Hbs« 
Tlis  distinction  he  had  seen  introdnoed  wilh  girnt  nijtMi 
tege  by  the  Egyptian  ]^riestS|  whb,  fomd  it  adiMawiU^ 
adapted  to  strengthen  tbrir  authority  and  -BioreiM  Omif 
^ii«ri«neirt.    He  ther^oie  d^»nnined,  as  ^  as  fhtnaa 
ifeanees  would  admits  to  Ibrm  his  school  npottthaEgyf#M 
moid^;    For  the  gemml  benefit  of  the  fef^gh,  ht^  hetA 
|rablic  assemUies,  in  Whfoh  he  deliyei^  disooimMa  in  ' 
praise  of  virtue,  and  against  vice ;  and  .in  these  be  j»ni 
pafticalar  instructions,  in  diflerent  dasses^  t<»  huihaadh 
and  wives,  parents  and  chiUren,  andothers  wfad  4tted  Hkm 
several  lela^ons  of  society.    The  aud^ofs  w|i#  attna^sd 
fliese  public  lectures  did  not  property  belong  to  his  sdiadlji 
bnt  continued  to  foUovT  fiileir  nsoal  mode  of  lii^Bf^ 
&e^  he  had  a  select  body  of  disoiples,  whom  ha 
lis  companions  and  ftiends^^  who  sahmMad  te;a  j 


i»L.vitt.fT.  '•C.lO.n.aa 

^  L.  xxiv.  G.  17.    Conill.  xix.  c.6w  n  PeFort  AI«k.  ilk 

«  CobU.  Apian,  t  L  p.  lOiS.  **  Be  Lspw,  iiil  p.  HIS. 

f^atMOey'sLimarpliM.p.nu*    FafaHc.BSlHQn  fQl,i,f.ia^4ia. 

**  lamb.  G.  fii.  XXXV.    JostiB.  ixx.  c.4. 

^  Jamb.  c.  xxxf .  n.  397;    Soi4as  rr«^. 
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^  «39teem]r'o*e^owldl>#  Emitted ^^^^  thiai^mljK^t 

»I^th^ti>n  >CTaittino4  his  features  and  m^n»H  ^fSfiff^ 

^mn^;^  vlqiBved  in  irbpit^maium:  b« Jiad  bowca«^a«^|f^llpd 

lAailMhaw^tiMinixdS'Us^pmsiitg  and  Ai^^dn;^  xenicutjidJfis 

wsmman^  MW^raiogy  laagbliig^  and  keeping  tsitoiic^i^  a|^ 

filkicBrwd  ¥dMt'passums  he  was  moiittiacliiied^jto  in4idge> 

.^ailh  whatioDd oi  compaay  he  chos^  to  asvociatf^  howlie 

Imsaadhis  lekoi^  moments^  aod  ^dutt  inGida^ti  app^iGk^ 

to>M«it6  la  him  the  strangest  emotioiui  of  jay  or  soi:i;ow. 

jniam'tibase  and  other  citcamstaAces^  Pythagoras,  fflfpyyed 

.MPaeenwte  jadgaEiant  of  the  qnalificatioQs  of  the  caodi* 

tdtttej)  Midhe  admitted,  no  one  into  his jM>ciety^  till  be  w^ 

#1%.  fieviaaded  of  the  docility  xif  ..his  disposition  the 

^IpMtteneas  of  his  nmnners,  his  power  of  retoining  in.  ^ifejj^e 

whatiha  was  tani^  and>  in  fine,  his  ca^a^ity  of  b^c^mW 

a  true  philosopher.  .    .  . .  ^ 

-^  r^]|mi  .ifaff  fiisfc  probationaiy  adasissjontha  ^^sctiMr'^and 

.aMW^conunand  of  the  candidate  was  put.  .to.. tb§  tnM!bv:a 

taaf  conrae  of  seven  abstinence  and  rigoroa^^m^cjiM}^ 

/liijonlito^asidbdne  every  inclination  tewmtls  bnufiausiM- 

jayiueat,  Py^hi^wasacQiistoHiod)  those  i«diorwe^;a^^^ 

-taiiiM  mltiaiory  discipline  'to>abfltain  >flpn^aninial  fojoff^.^* 

aai|it4ha  BsmaiimoC  thesaedfices^aiul  to^4rinI^j(ij(^th^ 

fijwJLgf:  nc^ess-in  the  evening,  wheut  they  wsre^  allftwa)^^ 

pmtion  of  wine*    That  he  might  efl^taiiJly^  VM;$e 

'4t>  settdeaial!,  he  sometimes  ordered  a^table^riplity 

ataMiDd^  witb  dmnttes  to-  hi^  spread  hefora  tbem>^aadf  i^)i4n 

^4be^  4Mreimpatieiitly  expeqtii«  to  gratify  t^it^HR^^t^, 

r  Sim  liasiiga^he  whale  entgrtainmenttg  be  tah^  ^^fay^a^ 

.flMrissbd  tiiem  wifthout  any  ief?eshm€»t.«^    H^  ;fu|Ee)Ccd 

ilHum  lb  WMT  no^rfber  gama^ite^bntsaph  as  were  .sui^  to 

MlMss^ibe^iifmos^liKn^aMd  ai|fipl|ci|ypi^  maiinprs*    ^ 

wifa^rt^ia^avedr^thmn  to  be  esi^cas^^yJjiiigl^  ^ 

i^ort,  indulged  them  in  nothing  which  could  be  supposed 

to  inflame  their  pas^ns^  o^  cherish  voluptuous  d€|si]tes« 

*»  Jambl.  1.  c.  t5.  XX5  n.' 94.   t^orpbyr.  n.  SS,       »  *         . ' 
*^sMiibi:^c:  5fxfV/ii.'  lOa.    PorjA.  n^  m^  Lttert  K  'mi  ^  lO-* 
«  Jaitilil.  n.  108.     Diodor.  In'BMJeffrt.VAjs.  p«  t46*  >   .  *.    ^  t 
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la  Mnaot  ani  iffinblMte  dnrad  of  lilMnir^iMiiMlitgii  hb^ 
prescaibtd'ttuBnl'eaMroisM  irUch  «#idA  Mtk^tiMifonMdc 
^rittloi^  piiBiAtidfiMigM.  T0  teiuftihom  hiimflity.fmd  in- 
dostiyy;  li6  coLftosed  ^em  for  IhiM  )r#aiii  to  a.  Q«»tmtied 
ciNuni0  o£  fiottt»di0tiDiv  ndicnle,  and  doiatemp^  ttOKmg 
their;  fidiowBi^  The  powerful  pftSsioBi  of  ttnuvoft  lu^  <lp- 
ptaed:  by,  leqviriaf  bkr  disc^lee  to  aifbrnMi  to  t#hmtaxy: 
pOTtetjr.;  He  not  cinly  teng^t^ibclm  to  foei  cwrtenfed  mlfa> 
a,  little>  hkt  eumt  deprived  fhent  of  all  ooiiutond  oMT/ 
their.  Oiwapropofy^  by  castuig  .the  possessioBis  of  aai^bi- 
dmdosd  into  a  common  stock;  to  be  distdbuted  by  proper 
officers^  as,  occasion  shonld  require.  From  the  tisie  of  tbifi 
seqnestratiDn  *of  their  goods^  as  long  as  they  oomtinued^ 
members  of  this  society,  they  lived  upon  the  fbofipg  ef 
perfect:equaUty,  and  sat  down  together  daily  at  a.  cammon 
tablev  .  If  any  one,  however,  repented  of  the  connexion,  he 
WBS  at  liberty  to  depait,  and  mig^t  yeclaim,  fiofli  Ae  gene^ 
ral  fund,  his  whole  contribution.^ 

That  he  might  give'his  disciples  an  habit  of  entire  doci* 
lity,  Pythagoras  2Asa  enjoined  upon  them,  from  their  first 
admission,  a  long  time  of  silence,  called  l^cyuvd/o.  This 
exoteric  silence  is  not  to  be  confounded  witib  that  stiored 
reserve  ^  with  which  all  (he  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
bomid,  upon  oath,  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  their  master, 
that  they  might,  frcHtn  no  inducement  whatever,  suffer  them> 
to  pass  beyond  tiie  limits  of  die  sect.  The  initiatory  si- 
lencoi  probably  consisted  in  refraining  from  speech,  not 
only  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  but  through  the  whol6 
term,  of  initiation.  It  continued  from  two  to  five  years, 
according  to  the  degree  of  propensity  which  the  pu{^  disr 
oevered  towards  conceit  and  loquad^.^  The  restraint 
lirhkrh  Pythagoras  put  upon  the  irta  wT(p6ePta,  "  wing- 
ed woMb,"*  of  his  pupils,  might  posribly  be  of  great  use  to^ 
them;  it  was  certainly  a  judicknis  expedient  with  respect) 

•  •«  JftmbL  c.  X!fl  n.  es.  'C  xtii.  n.  73.  c  xxwiii.  xl  149.  c.  xm»  n.  J?64y 
^.  c,  xjLjax.  n.  236.    Porph.  9.  8.    Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  161.  |        ,  ^- 

•7  Jambl.  c.  V.  n.  29.  c^  vi.  n.  30.  c.  xyu.  n.  72.  c.  xvfii.  n.  81.  c.  xxt.  n. 
168*    A.  Gell.  1.  c.    Porph.  n.20.  - 

•* Jambl.  c.  xxxi.  n,  188.  c. xxxii.  n. 226.    Porpfa.  mid. 

*•  Jaipbl.  c.  xtI.  n.  68.  A.  Gell,  L  c.  ^ian,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Ludan.  Yk. 
Auct.  Laert.  I.  viii.  §  10. 
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Jii«i)tod>QV«i7^iaMpiTcoiaiqB  of  ooiiJlndiotioii; .  AcaowMiftgly 
mu.taui,  diat  hifl  cbsoipleei  aleaoed  all  doubts^  and  Mfeted 
«til.,obJ6Gtioiis^  bfiappeali^  to  his  authority »  Airoc  ^» 
!^p$0^4ixit,dmciMLevWfdispnteJ^  Norwas-tUsprepatiaiorjr 
«U3M?iplino  4demed  safl^Mitly  severe,  ivi^  dop- 

iftg,  the  years  of  ipntiatkn,  -sm  entire  prehiMtfaMi  of  seehi; 
theif  jaaater,  0t  hearing  Ms.  lectarei^  ^^o^^from  beUnd  a 
omRtain.^*^ .  And  even  this  piirilege  was  too  great  to  be  cott- 
mo^idiowed;  £or  in  this  stagb  of  tnittohv  Ihey  -wepe  ^Mh 
alty^imftriicted  by  some  inferior  pveceptOTy  who  bcu^  re^ 
cited  the  doctriiie  of  Pytfngooras,  wiUiout  ^a^gixUxg  the  rea- 
sonings or  demonstratioMS  upon  which  flieywet^  grotte^d, 
and  i^oqainNl  Ae  obedimit  pfqpil  to  receive  tbein  m  trnq^e^ 
tionablft  ii'iiths,  upon  their  master^s  wofd>  Those  vA»6 
liad  Lsnfficient  pec^ereraBce  to  pass  these  several  steps  oif 
pui^^et&m,  were  atlastadmitted  among  the  Esot^cs,  and 
liUowed  to  hear  and  see  Pythagoras  bekM  Ifae  cortaitf. 
But  if  it  happened  that  any  one,  throngh^  iiqpiatiefice  of 
soch  x^fid  discipline,  diose  to  withdraw  from  tlve  society 
before  the  expiradon  of  his  teim  of  trial,  be  was  dismissed 
with  a  shanre  of  Ae  eoounon  stoek,  the  donbkf  of  flmt 
which  be  bad  advanced ;  a  tomb  was  eii^cted  for  him  aSfor 
adead  man;  and  be  was  to  be  as  much  foigcltteb  by  the 
iMrethiea  Jis  if  he  had  been  actually  deaid^ 

It  was  die  peoultar  pidvilege  of  tlie  men)lbers  of  the  Esote* 
ric.schooi  (who  were  called  yv^moi  •^/iA^m,^  genuine  dfisoi^ 
pies)  to  receive  a  full  explanation  of  flie  whole  doctrine  of 
Pylhs^oras,  which  to  others  was  ddivered  in  brief  pre^ 
o^^  and  dogmas,  under  the  conceabaent  of  symbols, 
^ey  wiere  also  permitted  to  talce  minates  of  theirmaster's 
lectures,  in  writing,  and  to  propose  questioas,  fmd  ofier  re^ 
mazks  upon  every  subject  of  discmnrse.^  ISies^  disdpleB 
were  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  tiie 
PjHhagoreans;  they  were  also  called  Matbematidahsy 
from  the  studies  upon  which  they  entered  immediately  after 
their  initiation.    After  they  bad  made  a  sufficient  progtess 

»♦  JainbL  c  ^ffviik  n.  8H.   Cicr.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  if.  Val.-  M»«,  A  ^^ cU 
••  Jambl.  c  aivfi.  ii>  72.  »  Jambl.  c.  xvHI.  n.  81;  8tt*  P«r*)b.  A,  ^7. 

«P  Jambl.  c*  xvH.  n.  87.  n;  75.  *♦  Clem.  Ale*.  Stforti.  1.  V.  p.  bt5. 

f^A.Cf^Il.t.  I.  G.:9.    AnoH.  PhOtii,  p.  6S.    P0rph3T.il. 06.       ^  '  '    '' 
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d£[Jimttti6, 41m  inmrtigai^  of  priaary.fKkiciftapaBdihe 
knoiVMlge  ef  G«d^  Tboie  wkQ^puradd.  tllaM  saline 
.«l»enlAti0QS ji9«tei^«A91beorist8 ;  and'andL as vuirepttrh 
titaobidy  devoted  tbemselvis  to  tbeolog]!  iwo^  sigrled 
iri^cTtktiij.  BeU^iom.  Otinnra,  aoconimg  to  tbeir  jmipeo^ 
Ikyef  iibilitiea  aadNinclinatinaii^  weve  eng^dL  is  the  atady  af 
M^MaH  ficoMBiica,  and  Plolicy  ^  ud  were  ^fieMBidfttai^ 
P^jred.  19  nMmagiiig  tiie  affms  of  the  firatmfity^  or  sent 
iilt<^  4be  ekies  of  Oroeoe,  to*  instnict  ttiem  iqi  tbapnocaptei 
of  govemmewt^,  or  aamt  them  in  the  instatnticm  oC  lawsk^^  •; 
.  Tbe  brethren  of  the  PytiiagoieaA  college  at  Croteoa^ 
,Yf]|Ot  were  a})OtitrBiai  hmidved  iamMbei^  lived  together,  as 
Jia:cpi0  iainily,  with  their  wii^  and  difldren,  m  a^.p&blio 
bii^dng  cidlediD/iotf^Vytfae  ioomm^  The=  whole 

b(P«iiiie38  of  tflie  society ,  was  ooodiiotfid  with  file  mart 
peofect  regidarity.^  Every  d»y  ^was  begun  wiiha  djs&iot 
^filiberatiLw  iq^n  the  maimer  ib  whidi  it  should  be  spenl^ 
^iuliooiicluded  with  a  carefol  retrospect  of  tha  eyeat* 
\«hi6hJiad)^eowred>aiid  the  business  which  had  beeiitnansh 
^ted.^  Tfaegr  rose  befose  the.sun,  that  they  migUipayJ]^ 
llMkiaget^  ali(pr  whidi  they  nfaaled  select  •verses,  fibm 
M0m^,  at)d  iO(liier>poets,  and  mfde  nse  of  mnsac^  hc^iro^ 
9irf  and  indtnimeirtal,  to  enUven  their  spirits  ^nd  fit  Aenv 
foff  tfaei  duties  of  tiw  dayi^^  Xhey  then  emplojAod^aeveral 
hoorstki  4be  «(ady  of  s<ii€aice«>  ,  Tifidse  were  sfEcdeedadby^ 
antiOiterTai  of  leisief%>1irhieh  w^  commonly  spdat^intarso^ 
Kfery  walk  fioir  the.puipose  of  lOont^nplation.  The  nest 
peartionj of  Oe  dayy  was  allotted  to  conTersation.  Xhe  hoitr. 
immediately  bei^o^  dinner  wns  filled  up.  with  trarions^kiBrib 
of  atbletie  ^scpoises.  Their  dinner  consisted  i^efly:io£ 
breadi  hdney^  ^and  water ^  for  after  they  were  perfectly  in»- 
tMed<  thcfy  wholly .  deatied  th^nsdyea :  the  /lue  of  wineu 
Q&e  mmainder>of<lm  day  was  demoted  to  civil 'and  do^Malii^ 
I^BKnrSy  oonver^Uaon^hatiiii^,  and  veligioits  cer^noaiesi^'.  :t 

^  Jtmbl.  c  xm.  n.  7X  c,  xix.  i).  9Q.  o*  xrfVt  n.  108.  c.  xxx,  n.  Vti.  '  '\ 
^  Jambl.  c*  vi.  n.  30.  Porph.  n.  20.  Clem.  Alex.  SttDib.  1. 1. '  '  - 
.  <»  JambL  t*  Mix*  n.  105.  '  '  -'  »  lb.  »•  056.  -P«i|*^w*4fr.* 
woib,c.xxv:iL20.  Senec.  de  Tra,  1.  ia.  G.  9.  i^E^.Yw.HiJtiltM'.*'.^. 
»^iFaittbi.  c«  ^xxi>  n.  ae«  €f^  xJlHr .loe.  t.  xH^ii.'  wm^^  lucfti;  CfiOi"A^«to. 
Fhotii/l.  c.    Plut.  de  Eim.  Carn.  t.  ii,  p,  371.    S^n.  £p.  108.    ^^J^^^.  ie 
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tiie  Bgfpttan  BMMier,  hf  images  iuM  sfwabol^  irtiklr  imM 
Ifenre been csoeediiii^ obscnrato those  wbo weco  nttiiibi 
tiaitod'ilito  A&  teysteries  of  itw  scbool.  And:  ttMywbo  wen» 
fadmlMiledtatiiiis.priTil$ge,  w^retmmed^  firom  tbtdr  fiista^ 
.wmmtmy  to  observe  inyaiiable  silence  wHBol  teapect  to  the 
Heeimdite  doetriaes  of  theif  master.  That  the  wisdom  of 
PjrtiMigonis  might  not  pass  into  ttieears  d  ttevi^ar,  thef 
l)0mSQSlted  it  chiefly  to  meniorfT)  and  where  tihey  found  H 
naiOessary  tomscke  nse  of  writings  they  were  earefu}  nol^to 
^nffar  db^  mimrtes  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  tfao 

4l|*O0i.<^' 

<  After  the  disscdutibn  of  dieir  assembly  by  Cylo's  factioiii 
. Iiysis  jand  Archippus  thong^ <it  neoessary^  in  order  topre^ 
.sefve  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  from  total  obtiYioi^  to  ve^ 
dnce  it  to  a  systematic  sumjnary ;  at  the  same  time^  hoip* 
^yer,  strongly  enjoining  their  cUldren  U^  ]>reserve  these 
jftempirs  secret,  and  to  .transmit  them  in  coniidence  to  their 
.post(9rity.  Freni  this,  timp  bo^ps^  began  to  nMiltiply  amenir 
^;ft»lloi;^ers  pf  Pythagoras^  ^  at  lengtb>  imthe  timei^ 
JPlato,  Pbiloliaas  exposed  the  Pythagorean  records  to  sabv 
and  Arohytas,  of  Tarentam,^  gate  Plata  a  copy  of  US' 
eommenfa^ries  upon  the  ^[ihoriwis  and  j^^eceptis  of  his 
mastec 

It  is  siifici^tly  evideiity  from  ttiis  ace6unt  of  the.mannnr 
if^ivhich  PytlMtgoras  tang^t  his  fi)Uower$,  that  tbejsonroor 
of  information  concemii^  Ins  doctrine  must  be  T^ryjun^ 
owlain*  Instnicti<ms  designedly ,  concealed  undel:  the  vtM, 
(tf symbols,  and  diiefly  transmitted  by  oral  tradition^  mnst 
uiwB:^  hatTe  b^n  liable  to  misarepresoBtatiMMi.  Of  the  imi^ 
perfect  vecords  of  the  Pythagorean  philosiD|ihy  left.fayXy^ 
pi%  Ai^chytas^  nnd  others,  nothing;  has  escaped  ihewredd 
oiitam^y  ex;oept  perhaps  sundry  fragments  collected  b$r.tlm 
dJMgwrO  of  StobsBus,  concratimg.tiie  authentioitgr  oCmbifA 

^ there  are  some  grounds  for4rasqpdoieaDi;  t^a(nd.lehich^  ifuad^ 

>  - — ^ — ^       ■  ■■■■ 

Abstii^.  1.  t  c  24.  27.    Vit*  Pj^h,  n.  34.    Jafnbl.  a,  98* .  IjaertvU^uL 
§S5.    Athea.  1.  iy. c.  17.  ,    »        .   t    -• 

»  Jiuobl.  c.  xxii.  n.  101,  &o.  c.  xxxv.  252.    Porph*  n*.  Wr  ^.     m  ?.  ^ 

r*Plat  Ep.  12^'   .  y.ry  ,  *i\ '  t  ' 

4C^f.  Hetnu  Ccmng.  ia  FropoK  c.  Jiy.^p»  10^  ^Bfl^riQ.  SUt^t  <^« 

VCfl.  i.  p«M3.^    '      .*        *  .*..,•'.  /I  ^:.    -,'[*(       »  ■'   r   .-/• 
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atitted  m  genaiae,  will  onjy  exMUt  an  impeMect  rfew  of 
Hie  moral  and  political  doctrine  of  Pytfuigoras  <mder  die 
-disguise  of  symbcAicml  and  enigmatical  iamgutatge.  Hie 
strict  injunction  of  secrecy^  which  was  giren  ivy  oatik  to 
the  iniUated  Pythagoreans,  has  c^ctuaily  prevented  any 
original  records  of  their  doctrine  ^conc^ning  natnre  and 
God  from  passing  down  toposterity^.  We  ate  entirely  tl> 
rely  for  informaticm  on  this  head>  and  indeed  concerning 
the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  upon  Pfctto  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Plato  him$elf,  whilst  he  enriched  his  system  with 
stores  from  the  magazine  df  Pyliiagoras,  accommodated 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  as  he  also  did  those  of  Us  maih 
ter  Socrates^  to  his  own  system,  and  thus  gave  an  imper-^ 
tecjt,  and  w^  may  suppose,  in  many  paiticutors,  a  felse  re- 
-prescntation  of  the  doctrines  of  die  Samian  philosopher. 
-It  was  further  corrupted  by  ttke  followers  of  Pktto,  ev^i  in 
tfie  Old  Academy,  and  >afterwa|ids  m  the  Alexandrian 
school.  The  latter,  especially,  made  no  scruple  of  ob- 
truding their  own  dogmas  upon  the  world,  under  the  sana- 
tion of  Pythagoras,  or  any  other  ancient  sage,  and  Wer6 
4)hiefly  employed  in  attempting  to  reconcile,  or  rather  een- 
#ound  the  doctrines  of  the  andent  philosophers  with  ^ter 
systems.  What  cottfidence  can  be  pliiced  in  sudh  iauthot^ 
ties  ?  what  satisfactory  information  can  we  expect  from  such 
sources  1  especially  when  it  is  add^,  that  the  doctime  of 
Pythagoras  itself,  probably  in  its  original  state,  certainly 
in  every  form  in  wUch  it  has  been  tmnsmitted  to  us,  was 
iobscured,  not  only  by  symbollcal>  but  by  mathematiciad 
language,  which  is  raflier  adapted  to  p^lex  than  to  illus^ 
trate  metaphysical  conceptions*  In  this  faxdt  Pythagor»^ 
was  aftawards  imitated  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  othei^.^^ 

If  the  unconnected  and  doubtful  records  which  remain 
can  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  upon  this  subject,  ib^ 
foUowii^  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  faint  delineati^i 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy^. 

He  end  of  philosophy  is  to  free  the  mind  frpm  those 
incumbrances  which  hinder  its  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  to  raise  it  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable 
truth,  and  the  knowlege  of  Divine  and  spiritual  objects. 

*  Burnet.  Archaeol.  1.  i.  c.  11.    Arist.  Metap.  I.  xnuc.  4. 
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TM«  t4lectiMMt  be  prodncefl  by  easy  «tep§,  iea/t  ^eWfnd'^' 
lifft6l<tok^dmref«aM  only  v/i^  sensible  things,  should  r&v6fl 
zt  the  cbtoge;  Tbe^  fiUsC  step  Mt^tds  ^sdom  ii?  th^  stad;f 
4fn!atiiei^atics>  alienee  ii^cfa  contemplates  oUrjdcts  that 
liiB  In  Ae  middle  way  between'  corporeal  and  incotpibrear 
beings^  «nd  kd  if  were  on  the  confines  of  both,  and  which 
iMdf  adVttntagconsly  ihnres  the  ndnd  to  contemplatidn. 
The  whole  course  of  mathematical  science  may  be  divided' 
ifeto  feur  parts;  two  respecting  numbers,  aild  two  respect- 
ing magnitude.  Number  may  be  considered  either  ab- 
straetiedly  in  itself,  or  as  applied  to  some  object.  Tlie 
fonner  science  is  Arithmetic ;  of  flic  latter  kind  is  Music. 
Magmtude  may  be  considered  as  at  rest,  or  as  in  motion  ; 
flic  science  which  treats  of  the  former  is  Geometry,  that 
which  treats  of  tlie  latter  is  Astronomy.^ 

Arithmetic  is  the  noWcst  science ;  numbers  the  first  ob- 
ject of  study,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  numbers, 
the  highest  good.''  Numbers  are  cither  scientific  or  intel- 
figible. 

Scientific  number  is  the  production  of  the  powers  in- 
vdlred  in  unity,  or  the  progression  of  multitude  from  the 
monad  or  unity,  and  its  return  t6  the  same.®  Unity  and 
en^^are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  the  former  be- 
ing an  abstract  conception,  the  latter  belonging  to  things 
capable  of  being  numbered.  Number  is  notinfimte,  but 
is  the  source  of  that  infinite  diyisibility  into  equal  parts^ 
which  is  the  property  of  all  bodies.^ 

Intelligible  numbers  are  those  which  subsisted  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind  before  all  things,  from  which  every  thing  hath 
teceived  its  form,  and  which  always  remain  immutably  ihd 
same.  It  is  tiie  model,  or  ardiet3rpe,  after  which  thei 
world,  in  all  its  parts,  is  framed.^^  Numbers  arc  the  Cause 

of  Essence  to  Beings  :   rovg  itpi^/novg  alHoVc  thai  TfjQ  oMac.^^ 

The  Monad,  or  unity,  is  that  quantity  which,  being  de- 

•  Porph.  n.  4a    Proclus  in  Euclid.  1.  i.  p.  13. 

^  Laert.  1.  viii.  §  8.  12.  *  Pseudo  Orig.  c.  ii.  p.  30.  Theodoret.  Therap. 
h  XI.  p.  Ifl2.    -aSUan,  1.  iv.  c.  17.    Stob.  Eel  Phys.  c.  2. 

*  Jambl.  ad  Nicom.  p.  5.    Stob.  ib. 

'  AnoQ.  Photii,  1.  c.  Nicomach.  apud  Phot.  Themist.  in  Phys.  1.  iil, 
§26.  p.  67.  "Jambl.  ad  Nic.  p.  11.  Porph.    , 

"  Arist.  Metapb.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Plut.  Plac.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Aiheuag.  Apol 
p.  49.    Hierocl,  in  Aur.  Carra.  p.  224. 
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)iuii,  fiMft.rai^  (nili'cfv.    it  is  ttie  fintai|ii4i{^^  imalmr^ 

6ieaa&  aqd  dWisioiL  The  l\aad,  oonposod  dS  th^^  Miutttd 
end  Doad,  partakes  of  tl|e  aatwe  of  botk  Hia  Tattai, 
Totnwlys^  orqaatpmion  aombev,  is  the  mwt  p«rfwtlt/S!iye 
DecAd^  wkioh  is  Ae.sma  of  the  foas  foimer^  camgniymto 
all  arithmetical  and  musical  proportions.^^  <  .m< 

According  to  some  writers,  the  Monad  denotes  fh^  actiye 
principle  in  nature,  or  God ;  the  Duad,  the  passive  fisacti- 
ple>  or  matter;  the  Triad,  Ae  woiid  formed  by  the  nuiiM^f 
tbe  two  former;  and  the  Tetractys,  tiie  pei^ctioii^  of  «ir 
iure.  Some  have  understood  by  this  mysterious,  nwiher, 
the  four  elements;  otiiers^  the  four  faculties  of  the  humUDi 
mind;  others,  the  four  cardinal  virtues;. and  ot)mai  hafe 
been  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  FytluMgforas  mad9  ip«4f 
this  number  to  express  the  name  of  God,  in  re&veiyx^^ 
the  word  mT>  by  which  that  name  is  expresfuod  in  the  Bth 
brew  language.  But  every  attempt  to  unfold  this  mysle^K 
tos  hitherto  been  onsucces^bd. 

The  m(»t  probable  explanation  of  the  Pytl^oric  4#b*- 
trine  of  numbers  is,  that  they  were  used  as  symbolii^ 
or  emblematical  representations  of  the  first  prinpiples.  ami 
forms  of  nature,  and  particularly  of  those  eternal  asid  ivi- 
nintable  essences,  to  which  Plato  afterwards  gave-tbe.^ii* 
pellation  of  Ideas.  Not  being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  .es- 
•plain  in  simple  language  the  abstract  notiona  of  i^^pl^ 
and  fonns,  Pythagoras  se^ns  to  have  made  use  of  irombeis 
as  geometricians  make  use  of  diagrams — to  assist  the  co^ 
ceptions  of  ^cl^dars*  More  particularly,  co^ceivi]lg  /30Biu& 
analogy  between  numbers  and  the  Intelligent  ;Fovms»whi^ 

'subsist  iui  the  Divine  Mind,  he  made  the  foiosnerasj^iiplM^l 
of  the  latter.   As  numbers  proceed  from  tinityi  oc  tbe.M^ 

>  nad,  as  a  simply  root,  whence  they  btancb  out  i^ito  va^i^s 
combinations,  and  assume  i^Le.w  properties  in  their  pr.ogijp^, 
so  be  conceived  the  different  forms  o{  nature,  to  jr^Qedf^,%t 
different  distances,  from  their  common  source,  thepuiemn^ 

»  JambL  ad  Nic.  p.  13.  Stob.  Eel.  Pbys.  ciL  JambL  Yit.  Pltb«'p. 
xxviku  A.  Gell.  1.^.  p.  10..  Grig.  Philos.  p.  33.  Hieroc.  ad  j^w^  Qvm. 
V;.47*p»a27..   Iren.l.Lcl.    Fabric.  Bib.  Qr»  yol.  i.  p.  4;^7.  Af%|i|g. 
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dtfi^^nencevbf'II^^  aHd'ate^eryiugiDt  %&  4it4mdmfo 
iMbmne  tiortftbi  ^^n>fcrtie»  in  smte  m^kmv^-ixrmlfignimfio 
ikoBe  at' wmmhek;  uod  hence  he  oonibliideih  tiial*dib  oriffai 
^«f  iUi^[f)  (heir  enumatiDii  from  Ae  first  belfig^'aiid*  tibeir 
stib8eqiient  progression tisrougfa  various  orders,-  if  ^hot<oa- 
pable  of  a  perfectly  clear  explanation,  oright  howerdr'Be 
flfofinrted  by  syndiols  and  resemManoes  borrowed. ftthn 
nnmbers.**  •:  '*' 

^  ^xt  to  numbers,  nmstc  had  the  chief  place  in  ilie' pre- 
paratory exercises  of  the  PyAagorean  school,  by  hiemisof 
which- the  mind  was  to  be  raised  aboye  the  d<»cninion  bfttte 
-passions,  and  inured  to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  tcM,- 
'^dered  mosiCi  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ewr, 
'but*  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to  ma!thematical  principfte 
'and  proportions.^  The  musical  diords  are  said  to  haTe 
been  first  discoTered  by  Pythagoras  in  the  foHowing'  mah- 
«er:  As  he  was  one  day  reflecting  on  tbia  subject^  happ^n- 
•hlg  t»  pass  by  a  smitii's  forge,  where  several  men  were  stk*- 
cesslvely  striking  with  their  hammers  a  piece  of  heated 
iron  upon  an  anvil,  he  remarked,  that  aH  the  sounds  prb- 
-  dcieed  by  their  strokes  were  hannoniou9  except  one.  The 
rounds,  which  he  observed  ta  be  chords,  were  the  oc- 
tave, the  fifth,  and  the  third;  but  that  sound  M4iich  he  per- 
ceived to  lie  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  1^  found  to  Be 
discordant.  Going  into  the  workshop,  he  observted,  tbat^tiie 
diversity  of  sounds  arose,  not  from  the  form  of  the  Iha^ 
mers,  nor  from  the  force  with  which  they  were  struck^  nQr 
ifrom  the  position  of  the  iron,  but  merdy  from  the  diffior- 
enee  of  weight  in  the  hammers.  Takmg,  therefore,  the  ok- 
Mt  weigM  of  the  several  hammers,  he  went  home,  and  sus- 
pended four  i^trings  of  the  same  substance,  length,  dud 
thickness,  and  twisted  in  the  same  degree,  and  hung  a 
weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  respectively,  equalle  the 

>4  Conf.  Meursii  Theolog.  Arithm.  Nicomach.^  apad  Phot  Aljexani. 
il^  Metaph,  6.'d.  ^^chob.  Sontn.  Scip.  1; !.  c.  6:  Anon.  Tit.  1^iff^:  ^ptM 
'Phoi  •CttilU'^lfrfli  Sjrrt.  Iiit  c.  it;  §  20;  We%«liii«  in  T^tiwstt^. 
ps^flO.'  fluet.  Dem*  Pr. it. c.ii. § e.  Sdden  de  Din  Syt&a,  KiL e,  1. 
Burtiet.  Arcb.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Hen.  More  de  Cabb.  PhiL  c.  ii.  p.  125,  kd. 
Pint  PWfc.  FW.  ■!.  i.  ci  3.  Gassend.  Phys.  I.  i.  c.  5. 
'  »4suM.  Ci  xxr.u.  110;  Fabric.  Bib.  Or.  v.  i!.  p.  957.  ITieon.  SMyril. 
MiM.  b.  i.  p:  16;  Ptoloiti.  Harte.  c.  t.  Porpbyr.  in  Harm.  Ptol.  Ni^otfi. 
ManaaL  Harm.  I.  i.  c.  2.  * 

VOL.  I.  3  Q 
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tb^  tb^  miiaics^l  chords  of,  ibei  etsiuga  coimsBtfOxui^m^ 
tbo^^^f  the  hanuaara.  Hence  it  is  saidr  tbiufc  he  ptoet^^4iefl 
tp  form  a  musical  4w;aJie>  and  to  x^onstrvictvStrin^ed  msix^f 
l^eots.  His  scalQ  wns^  aHeor  Us  deaths  engraved  in  harass 
j^  pceserved  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos.^^*  *  .-t,  ..,, 
.y^jptbagoras  cpnoeived  that  die  celestial  spheres  ini^ihi^^ 
the  planets  move^  striking  upon  the  ether  tbroijgh  .which 
they  pass>  must  produce  a  soimd ;  and  that  tiiis  soinld.mfist 
fYajy  according  to  th^  di verity  of  their  ma^itud6>'yfilo«^ 
city,  and  restive  distance.  Taking  it  for  granted^  that 
every  thing  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  is  adjusted  with 
{lerfect  jTC^arity,  he  further  imagined,  that  all  the  circum^ 
jstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds  pi:oduced  by  their 
inotion  harmonious^  were  fixed  in  such  exact  proportions^ 
that  the  most  perfect  harmony  is  produced  by.  their  irevdn^ 
fions..  This  fanciful  doctrine  respecting  the  music,  of  the 
spheres  gave  rise  to  the  namea  which  Pythagoras  applied 
to  miKsical  tones.  The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  h^ 
called  Hypate,  because  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  Satmn, 
the  highest  planet,  to  give  the  deepest  tone ;  and  the  high- 
est note  he  called  NeatCy  from  the  sphere  of  the  moon, 
which,  being  the  lowest,  or  nearest  the  earth,  he  imagined 
produced  the  shrillest  sound.  In  like  manner  of  the  rest. 
It  was  said  of  Pythagoras  by  his  followers,  who  hesitated 
at  no  assertion,  however  improbable,  which  might  seem^  to 

"  J^ambl.  c.  xxvi.  n.  115.    Nit;om.  c.  vi.  n.  10.  Boelh.  de  Music,  c.  10. 
Macrofo.  in  Somn.  Scip.  I.  ii.  c.  6.    Oensorin.  deDie  Nat.  c.  10. 

♦  Dr.  Barney  discredits  the  whole  of  this  story,  and  humoroi:»ly  skys  t 
*i  ThuHgh  both  hammeni  and  annl  haTo  been  swallo^fed  by  ancients  tui4 
inoderns,  and  have  passed  through  them  from  one  to  another  with  an  osh . 
trich-like  digestion,  upon  examination  and  experiment  it  appears,  that 
hammers  of  different  si^e  and  weight  will  no  more  produce  different 
tones  upon  the  same  anvil,  than  bows  or  clappers  of  different  size  wiA, 
fttmi  the  same  string  or  bell."  H©  adds,  however,  that  though  modern  in- 
credulity and  experiment  have  robbed  Pythagoras  of  the  glory  of  dik^' 
smof  musical  r^ti^g  by  aooident»  .h^  hi^  been  allowed,  the  ^pieripi  Im^iit 
of  arriving  at  them  by  meditation  and  design.  At  least  the  invention  of 
tht  Harmonical  Canon,  or  Monocbord  (an.  instrument  of  &  single  strmg 
tumished  With  moveable  bridges,  and  contrived  for  thenMaaming  tadiadwv 
justing  the  ratios  of  musical  intervals  by  kocurate  divi8ions).hafl  4ie<Nk  as- 
cribed to  him  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  See  Bumisy's  HiAotj 
of  Music,  vol,  i.  p.  441.  ,  *       ci   •  - 
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kmVMi^  HnB  foda  «8  to  be  pCTmittcia  to  hear  'the'  ctUmB- 
tM  nnisie  of  Ibe  spheres.^  Pythagoms  applied  nonio  to 
a»  Mro  of  diseases  both  bodily  and  mental.^  •  Itirai^  aa 
9v^lMiye  ^en,  the  custom  of  his  school/  to  compose  IMr 
minds  for  restte  the  evenings  and  to  prepare  thenraelreti 
for  diction  in  the  mornings  by  snits^e  airs/vrUdi  tlu^y  pep- 
Ibrmed  npon  theiute^  or  oAer  stringed  inslrtmieiils.  The 
mmfAcwma,  however^  always  accompanied  with  yerse»  so 
fliatit  may  be  doubted  wbettier  the  effect  was  to  be  ascribed 
more  to  tiie  musician  or  to  the  poet.  It  is  9aiA  of  CUn^iis^^ 
a  Pythagorean^  that  whenever  he  perceived  himself  indili6d 
to  anger^  spleen^  or  other  restless  passions^  he  took  np  fate 
hite,  and  that.it  never  failed  to  restore, tbe  tranquillity  of 
his  mind.  Of  Pythagoras  himself  it  is  rdated^^  that  he 
checked  a  ydxmg  man,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  revels,  wHs 
meditating  some  act  of  Bacchanalian  madnessyby  order^ 
Hie  musician,  who  had  inflamed  his  passions  by  Phrygisiii 
airs,  to  change  the  music  on  a  sudden  into  the  slow  ^iid  so<^ 
lemn  Doric  mood.  If  the  stories  which  are  rebrted  by  the  an^ 
cients  concerning  the  wonderful  effects  of  imusdc  are  to  be 
credited,  we  must  acknowledge  we  are  strangers  to  Hie 
method  by  which  these  eflfects  wo'e  produced. 

Besides  arithmetic  and  mu^c,  Pyiliagoras  calttvated 
geometry,  which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt;  but  he  greatlj^ 
impfoved  it  by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  digeist*^ 
ing  its  princifdes,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  systematical 
than  had  before  been  done.  Several  Grecians,  about  tbo 
time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  themselves  to.mathematioal 
learning,  particularly  lliales  in  Ionia.  But  Pjrthagoras 
seems  to  bave  done  more  than  any  other  philosopher  of  this 
period  towards  reducing  geometry  to  a  regular  science.^ 
His  definition  of  a  point  is,  a  monad  or  unity  with  posin 
tion.  He  taught  that  a  geometrical  point  corresponds,  to 
unity  in  arithmetic,  a  line,  to  two,  a  superficies  toithvbe,  a 
solid  to  four.    Of  the  gecnnetrical  theorems  ascribed  to 

V,  JaariiL  Yit.  Pytlu  c.  xiv.  n.  65.    Yoss.  do  Matheln.  c.  xx.  p.  81. 
GeblJMrd  de  Harn.  Casl.  Pythag.  Macrob.  1.  iL  c.  0. 
A*  Vorph.  It  30.    JamU.  o.  xxv.  n.  0^  *'  .^»b,  1.  juf.  c^it^ 

yli'fiddtk.  deMlis.  1. iv^t).  I4# 
31  Proclas  in  Euclid.  I.  ii.  iii/    Laert.  '  ' 
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iiorfliiglto  vf  «tvtty  triangle  ate  togettttt^iMAteijtfr^ii^ 
Ugte;  ttatUiaoiilgrpQi^ 

•|itt0e  ilboiit  a  fjhtm  poiniv  die  ihe  eipiilfiteral.triflHB^tew  4^ 
l^pitoe^  «nd  Am  hexagon;  (M^&ni  to  be  taken  six  tmlof^ 
IheNMHiad  four tiaaesi. and  the  fluod  three  time« ;  loiditltt^ 
m  tealaiigliar  iriangke,  the  aqnare  of  die  aide  niiidi  mbr- 
Inids  tbarright  angle  is  equal  tov  flie  tiRO  squarea  4o£  fth^ 
aMee^vhifdi  oontain  fte  right  angle,  i  UpeB/tlie  imrenttiKa 
of  flcur  latter  proposition  (£iu3lid^  L  i.  Ftofu  47.)  Plutarch 
MfB,  that  PsNhagorai^  offinred  an  ox,  others,  an  hecatomb, 
to  the  gods.  But  this  story  is  thoo^  by  (Hoero^  ine^i^ 
trirtent  kiHk  Ae  institHlions  oC  Pytimgoras,  vhtdi,  as  he 
Jaypoites,  did  net  admit  of  wdmal  sacrifices.  PyUugocas 
iaieitmd  the  statoie  of  Henxdes  from  the  length  of  the. 
0lympte'oearse^^  winch  measorad  six  hnndred  of  his  feet. 
Obiserving  how  much  riionter  a  course  six  hnndred  times 
Hi^  length  of  ike  foot  of  an  ordinary-sizad  man  was  than 
tte  (Mympic  oonrse,  he  inferred,  by  the  law  of  proportion, 
theleagth of  Hercnles's foot;  wh^ice ihe.tunal proportioiL 
of  the  length  of.  the  foot  to  die  heightii  of  a.man  enabled 
Imli  to  detennme  the  problem.  Pythagovas  ataaaf^ied 
geometncal  ideas  as  symbolical  expressions  of  bodies  and 
*of 'natural  principles;  but  nothing  certain  or  intdligifale 
te]preaei«ved  on  fids  head. 

'-  On  astronomy,  the  doctrine  ^Pythagoras,  or,  howerer, 
.  afihe ancient  Pythagoreans,  was  as  follows:  i 

>The4erm  Horron  other  denotes  the  sphere  of  itbe  fixed 
^  Iters^  «ir  (the  whole  space  between  the  fixed  stars  and  the 
inoon^  Off  the  wlnde  wch^M,  including  botii  the  oelttitiai 
iqdieiiaffBnd  the  earth.^  There  are  ten  cdestial  spheres, 
hinoffof  which  are  visible  to  us;  namely,  that' of  ttna  fixed 
stari^  itioBe  of  the  sevens  planets,  and  that  of  th^  earth;  the 
tenth  is  the.  Anticbthon,  or  an  invi^ble  sphere  opposite  to 
the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to' complete  the.hlumony  of 
mituTe,  asthe  Decad  is  the  completion  of  numerieal  har- 
mony. And  this  Antichfhon  may  be  the  ca.nse  of  the  ^eater 
number  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  thjgu^  of  the  moqn.^    Fire 

»^DeN*t.l>eor.I.m.        •»  A.t5«H.  l.i.  o*  1.        «« Anon.  PhMif.  I.e. 
••Pint,  d©  an.  Procr.  t.  fii.  p.  98.    aeai.  Utik.  BU^m.  I'9.f.m4. 
Simplic.  ad  Arist.  de  Caelo.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 
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MUU>tlu^ttiddlep]hDe  im,a»-,mnkmn6^  tat^  imitmaMti 
4>E«ke  four 'dmieDAs  is  piaood  tiie  fiftrjr  ftebe  ^f  .oniigr.;  iflw 
^(ftrfli  in*  Mt  without  matiads,  tmut  ^toa^eA  in  Ike  4)c«te* 
0f  ti»  spfaeiM,  tmt  is  one  of  tbote  plaoets,  wkick  inaiia^ 
lii0iM?ivoli]tMi  about  the  spdieie  of  iiie*  Hue  feiioliilioaiof 
^feitaiii<>i&. completed  in  tiuify  yaar^tfaat  of  Jiupitar  m 
ft^peo^y  that  of  Mats  in  two,  that  of  the  Sam,  and  of  Jler^ 
otary  and  ¥eira8>  ki  one  year.  Hiedistances  of  tiie  sereial 
oefefitial  spheres  from  the  eardi  coxrespond  to  the  prqioi^ 
tioni^ notes  in  the  musical  scale.  The  moon  and  cithnr 
planetarjr  ^bes  are  habitable.  Hie  ear  A  is  .a  .s^ob% 
which  admits  of  Antipodes.^ 

Kt>m  several  of  these  particidars  respeotin|^theAab»* 
^momioal  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  it  has  been  infenaed^  that 
he  was  p€»ssessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  system,,  which 
was  revived  by  Copomicus,  and  has  since  faeen.iid]y.  esta- 
blished by  Newton. 

:  The  pupils  of  the  Pythagorean  school  were  conducted 
icomtUs  preparatory  study  to  the  knowledge  of  natund^ 
tte<dogical,  and  moral  science. 

Ckmeeming  Wisdom  in  general,  Pytingoras  taught,  that 
it  is  a  science  which  is  conversant  with  those  objects,  vribkh 
aore  in  their  nature  immutable,  eternal,  and  inconruptibte, 
and  fberefore  alone  can  properiy  be  said  to  exist  The 
man  who  applies  himself  to  this  kind  of  study  is  a  philoaa- 
fd^r.  The  ead  of  philosophy  is,  that  the  human  mind 
may,  by  such  contemplatioii,  be  assimilated  to  the  Divine, 
and  at  length  be  qualified  to  jom  the  assembly  of  the  gods* 
Ih  the  puffsuit  of  wisdom,  the  utmost  ca^e  must  be  taken  io 
raise  the  mind  above  the  dominium  of  the  passions,  and  the 
tafluence  of  sensible  objects,  and  to  disengage  it  ^from  all: 
eoi)MMFeal  impressions,  that  it  may  be  inured  to  oonvcase 
with  itscAf,  and  to  contemplate  tilings  spiritual  and  Divine;® 

'      ^^iib.£c].Ph.1.i.c.3&    Plat.iiiNaiii.x.t.i.p.  ia3.    PIim).PIi.J. 
.  li^cl  12.    L90rt  I.  viiL  §65.    Plut  Plac.  Qa.  et  ia  Num.  Clem.  AJex. 
^  jif,^656.    Arist.  t.  i.  p.  363. 

^  Jamb),  c.  vi.  n.  31.    Plin.  I.  ix.  c.  21.    Censorin.  de  Die  Nat  c.  13. 
'^Licrtl.Tiii.$14.a6.    Pfin.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

«?  Janbl.  c.;^ii.«.n.  60.  c.  xxix*  n.  169, 160.  c.  xxxii.  m  228.    Porpb. 
I  jfi  ^.^.    Janibl. latr.  in  Nicoiiu  Stub.  ^Ttii.  i.  p.  7*    HierocU  in  tn, 
Aur.  Carm. 
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1^  OP  J^Y!Sl|A!&Oiti#  ,  .§mi»aii; 

]fPjdt^tt)4s  pilni^  msiatance.of  6o4,  ond'Of  gobd/ide^ 
sM^His,  ^n9t  ioe  iavokied  Iqr  pirayer.^  j^i^losophy^  M  ft  1^ 
€;piiTeTSiait  witb  speculalive  trufli^  or  WiA  the.  vdJsabf 
huijaaii  jcoaduct,  is  either  theoretioal  or  pia€tiealj«  cPtacti'^ 
col  ]AUosophy  is  only  to  he  studied  so  far  as  ttajr-  lie  (sa* 
cessaxy  for  the  purposes  of  )ife;  theoreticiU  pbilosopby' is 
ttie  perfection  of  wisdom.  Contemplative  wisdom  cfqfiiKii 
lie  completely  attained^  without  a  total  abstraction  fitMatho 
Qirdinary  affairs  of  life,  and  a  p^fect  tranquillity  and&ee« 
dom  of  mind.  |Ience  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  society^ 
jieparated  froHi  tfie  world,  for  Hie  purpose  of  coitteinplatioa 
and  study .^  i 

•  Active  or  moral  philosophy,  vrhich  pfescrifoes  rules  and 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  according  to  Aristotle^^ 
was  first  taught  by  Pythagoras,  and  after  his  death  by  So^ 
orates.  Among  the  moral  maxims  and  precepts  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  ar^  the  following :  • 

.  Yir6ie  is  divided  into  two  branches,  private  and  publici/ 
[private  virtue  respects  education,  silence,  abstinence  fironv 
animal  food,  fortitude,  sobriety,  and  prudence.   The  poweisr 
of  the  mind  are,  reasop  and  passion ;  and  when  the  latter 
is  preserved  in  subjection  to  the  former,.virtue  is  prevalent..^ 
young  persons  should  be  inured  to  subjection,  that  they* 
may  always  find  it  easy  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  rea;^ 
son.    Let  them  be  conducted  into  the  best  course  of  life^' 
and  habit  will  soon  render  it  the  most  pliant    Silencet 
i3. better  than  idle  words.    A  wise  man  will  prepare  him-i' 
self  for  every  thing  which  is  not  in  his  own  power.    Da' 
what  you  judge  to  be  right,  whatever  the  vulgar  may  thinlq^ 
of  you;,  if  you  despise  their  praise,  despise  also  their  cen*^- 
smre.    It  is  inccmsist^at  with  fortitude  to  relinquish  flio.^ 
s^on  (q[>pointed  by  the  Supreme  Lord  before  .weobtaia-' 
his  permission.    Sobriety  is  the  strength  of  the  soul>  for  it« 
pre^rvQS  its  reason  unclouded  by  passion.    No  man  otxgki'  * 
to  be  esteemed  free,  who  has  not  the  perfect*  comnaliili 
of  himself.    Drunkenness  is  a  temporary  &aizy«  i  TBkt 

»  Aur.  Oarm.  v.  61,  62.   Hieroc- Jamblic.  Protrept.  cSj,  9,  14.  Sfi\U 
£mp.  adv.  Math.  I.  Ti.  §  50.  ..:.,., 

••  Hier©c.  I.  c. "  Clem.  Alex.  SIrom.  I.  ii.  p.  417.    Stob.  Eth,  c.UJ.  p^. 
164.    Jambl.  Vit.  P.  c.  xxii.  n.  101.  '»  Magna  Mori  I  up.  Z^ 
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Ikat  wfaio^'i»'ple«idaiit.  The  desir6  of  superfluity  b  fodf- 
ifih,  betaose  it  kno'^s  no  limite.  All  animU  i»leakuti^d[ 
«boiil3ratlier:topQStpofied,  tttan  enjoyed  before  tbdr  timer 
fOid  AcnM  enlybe  efijoyed  aecordiag  to  nature,  and  ndtii 
sobriety*  Mudi  forethougbt  a^d  discretion  Is  necessary  hi 
the  production  and  education  of  childreui  Wisdom  aiid 
virtue  are  our  bdst  defence ;  every  other  guard  is  weak  antdF 
UBstable.  it  requires  much  wisdom  to  give  right  names  to 
things.«« 

C^ioerning  public  vittue,  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  83 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  present  time,  respects  conversatio$l, 
friendship,  religious  worship^  reverence  to  the  dead,  ai^l 
legislation.  Upon  these  heads  he  is  said  to  have  tauglit 
thus: 

i  Conversation  should  be  adapted  to  the  chaiucter  and' 
condition  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  converse :  thstt 
disoourse  and  behaviour  which  might  be  proper  among 
youi^  p^*sons,  may  be  exceedingly  improper  between  the 
young  and  the  aged.  Propriety  and  seasonableness  are 
the  first  things  to  be  regarded  in  conversation*  In  all  so- 
ciety a  due  regard  must  4>e  had  to  subordiuatioui  Bespect 
if  due  to  a  worthy  stranger,  scmietimes  in  preference  even  to 
countrymen  or  relations.  It  is  better  that  those  who  con** 
verse  with  yuru  should  respect  you,  than  that  they  should 
fear  you  \  for  respect  produces  admiration,  but  fear  pro- 
duces Imtred^  It  is  an  evident  proof  of  a  good  edm^ation, 
to  be  able  to  endure  the  want  of  it  in  others.  Betweaot'^ 
friends,  the  utmost  care  ^ould  be  taken  to  avoid  content  ' 
tioo,  winch  can  only  be  done  by  shunning  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible  all  occasions  of  strifei  suppressing  resentment,  and 
exerciong  mutual  forbearance.  Reproof  and  correction 
are  useful  and  becoming  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  ^' 
efj|^ecia%  when  they  are  accompanied^  on  tte  part  of  the 
r^rover>  with  evident  tokens  of  affection.**  ^ 

.  ^ Mutual  coBfidernce  is  never  A>r  a  mom^t  iio  be  inter-' 
rupted  between  friends,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest;  for 

«  Stob»i  Senn.  6.  17, 18. 37.  39.  66.  99.    Jambl.  Yit.  Pjth*  c.  xxx^  . 
n.  224.  xxxii.    Protrept.  c.  6.    Diod.  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  247.    €ic.  iW 
Settect.  c.  20.    Tiisc,  Q.  1.  i. 

»•  Jambl.  c.  vi.H.  32.  c.  xxx.  n.  180.  182.    Stob. 
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9$i  or  PY1VA60RMA  l.lflMM«R 


'  maili^S  fotak  lied  «it  wonmlii  iHdth^we  i 
ffimd  most  never  be  forsaken  in  adwiiuMgiVLM^l 
lilMlljitin^iWWWUi  Mt«il»,  ^xce^^  •MjN-inKMuflMimH 
MA^^ldM^^A^pMlHtf.^^  klMel«M'W4ttes*i|mii 

junt<rtj<»  ^'.^  -  ■  ^'  ''    ■  *    ''^•'  '•  "^^i^*  wnetta-  n\ 

«l'!flHr4atffgn;iM  <^^  <ff  all  ibmbI  pUMl^pto,  iMmtmtt 
mem  to  the  imitation  of  66d.  SilU^  the  DelljrJiilMa^iMf 
Ihiagi^  «v^  g6oA  tbing  is  to  be  soagfatfor^on  lAd  itflb ; 
|M»lMMAg<i»€^bb  «#MrWhloh^  coiitmrrt«»*>i^«1^iit<^^ 
.^nOltH^  dte  pei#E>rmkig  DrvHie  rites, <^icfyfiko!M^Mdh7«<l 
M  IhrMrtdi  Hie  godis  are  to  be  V»»si^ffied^mofriiHiiK 
^iHlk*imil^ea  m  ^spresenl^  ttefcMi^  ctf  nen,  hlit  li^^|ii*i 
^ftttaiflKa^-am^filritiMe  to  tbelr  nature,  hy  s«dDiple4wiill» 
liiiunAld*JoMribgitf,  aM^vith  pnritjr  of  tMMrti  0<fitlfiiH 
%fa»oea4lr^td^b€f  #oittU^dd  'Mrifli  dfffetes^'degiedvb^llMifi 
1^  i^Mtttiiig'io  tfcek  natore.    Oadte^aareio^aii^efdMitote 

llie  bodies  of  tiie  dead  are  not  to  be  bumed«*  f^'MMbtft 
giA  iMft  A0b^sj  tKer  liigbef^  rev6reMo4s;d«Ei»tQr|iMlAts 
•MligtelaMrii?  ted  tltas  hiiys  and  ettstocBte  ^  ml^  wm^^ 
tnrtgi^!iittigtoii»ly  (Asefved.'^-^TIiitt  inmh  edtacMritagi 
tbb^oilveot  IMal^liliilo^fty  of  Pyfl^goiMi^  >^  o«  iit'Ntla 
i^l  !n^Rm«lctf#  I%})ofac^by,  i^rbleh  treats  «r*N«t»iPi;  <aii  4M 
<Mi^Q}jwiis  fkeMgtostot^ect  of  study  of  Ad  W^Mffkidmi 
Bd^i^i  ibd^ttiided  all  titose  p^oforad  wyttcfl^^^AWa 
tiurf/%tK^fisflt¥e1»eeDa]riittioi|s  to  report  '^viMttfi^SpttapM 
BHJMdMkfaid  llie  eurlain,  liaveendettydiired'*tti«tqi{IM<l 
^[lofiltttt^kpflKrt,  itoSiittg  cair  be  odviirif^  #itfi  likMdlgii;^ 
especiatty  respecting  tiieolo^,  tbe  ddetrtne^offiWittitiPy^ 
liiigQfak.^ifler  tie  manner  of  the-  E|yptiaii*yrk«to»iBfl 
Bsfeiiiariy  car^^lte^lid^  nadei"  the/T6S'^«ym1^dhi|^^M^ 


J?¥»«sS>k  s-F^fWf.'v^  j^i^.jw^«tN^?^r  Pnn*.fHmit*BP-*^- 
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Mt*  iidw^fw,  toft  'qH  WiliMtf 


>-WMl  jMi^ect  to  CMt  FftHasMM  appMM  to* 
iMigh^  (Uitlie  fe  «he  CwverMd  Miiid;  4ff^ 
Milpif  Ibe  4M»ee  of  all  aiil«ial  Hfei  Ae  pM»pertad  il»> 
MMe  (MM  of  all  motion;  ia  rabsteMe  iteitor  to  U|^ 
in  mUxBtt  lOje  Irath;  the  first  priacipto  of  tbb  whmiot 
iwn|l>fci^  ef  pftin;  iatiaiMe;  iao<»Tapttble>  BMotifU 
Ito^eoo^HnAeiided  bf  file  Hdnd.''^ 

«  ^Ifce  phmie  Ina^  use  of  by  HieophUas  Anitoclwmm 
wko^fai  repreacntfiig  Hie  Pyliiagoreatt  inirtrinii  rnniinmlm 

M)*vto;  prilKiple  of  oU  tfamgs/'  has  beea  imderatoori  t# 
Mii^  Ifce  doctrine  of  tiie  fbrtaltons  fermatioa  of  Oe  w^^ 
tltUigiimrAH  taug^  by  Epicmrns ;  but  the  phrase,  i4mk  af^ 
pttid  to  God,  may  as  properly  deiioto>  that  he  is  tiie  ori* 
giaal  iatritasic  cause  of  all  motion;  and  this  isHie  oal^ 
mim  wUch  can  be  aflbted  to  &e  wordS)  eonsi«leB0gr  wiMf 
the  general  Toice  of  antiquity  concerning  the  the(dogy  4i 
Bfftigdras^  ; 

i'AA^bseure  passage  in  Aristetle>^  where  he  relaiei»  Iba^ 
HaiMfeif  the  Py<hag(»eaito,  s^tako^asseit  &^  to  be  eflhtf 
MtoM  of  l^tfjMm,  tiie  motes  wUeh  float  in  Hw  aiv,  aatt 
Others  maintain  it  to  be>  that  by  which  they  are  nio?e^ 
hai  id»6  b^en  adduced  to  prove^  jtiiat  Pythagoras  ought  to 
ho  fuahed  amcmg  the  Atomic  ]^bi!os<^^bera.  But  fteM 
tf0fM$m,  (hough:  tbenuiekes  mi^riil,  ave  by  tii^  Pythi^o^ 
MttMi  auppoflied,  prior-  to  tiie  exidtenee  of  boAes,  to  havtf 
boMi  portions  of  tiidt^elenisd  fiie  or  e<hejl'»  wirf^  is  aotihw 
anAtalalKgeti^  and  frcto  that  d^ftse  to  haT4B  a  pttedi^  of 
mottoftwilhin  themselves.^ 

^iMie  aeeount  whieh  we  have  given  of  the  Pytimgorifr 
do^rlne  edneeitting  the  Difbie  Natore,  is  eoirftaed  by" 
0bMO«  «b#^aflieMs^^  «al  Pythagosus  coaoaived  CM  to^ 
bo  a  MUl  preirading  aU  nature,  ctf  widcb  erery  iRuiian  soul 
is^«  portion:  a  d^etoine  peifeetfy  eoasonafeit tothe opi-^ 
ntff0$  tetfih^  \n  flie  countries  whidi  Pythagotas  visited" 
1^' where  he  learned  theology.    Q^neas  AlexandrinuSj 

'<w  fawptsnt  1. !.  e.  6«  TheofA.  AntiocliAn.  ad  Autolyc.  L  i  e.  d.  Por« 
pbjfr.  B.  41.    Pint  Nun.  t  ir.  p.  117.  •^  £1.'^/ 

»  Us  Cttle.  e.  m.  f  14.  ^  Nmt  Deor.  1.  i.  e.  \X  d4  IMm^t.^.  21. 

▼OL*  I.  3d 
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8M  \-Wt«OT»A(M)»A«;r.A       I^iftP^ftiiib 

hsMCMdior  be  ^fsAj^ig  r^^yt  ^^^^h^^tmmtmecJmm^ 

m^  yfimk^ieaetn^rtim  more  ^^^^^oxh^mwmi  }fm$(iR 
fli^qiftiwididiaJeclv  ^fc  is  p^J^b^ly  fN^i4U^^^MPifr9i9i#909 

OaLjllMisMcal  pUOo^opWi^.     ''  If.  AQjsrt.^%i"^.rf#jF^,lJlM^ 

dvKskinie  of  Pythagoras,  with  respect  tft.  Ogpf/^pf}^,  l^rM» 
|iBaiiUfi^t^<^on»  for  he  says-rijqd  is  pni^i  Ji^  4ft  wI^gW? 
aometc^iyeeturei  exterior  ta  the  jdrorjdi  ta^  ki  bfni^%e|ff 
tice/!pmTad0S*th€  unix^raal  ^here«  s^iB^iiwtwd^f^^i^ 
dtiGti€tis^*ii  the  aupport  of  all  Mteu]^  Qtpm^l*  ik^.^o^i^^f^ 
^'^Mfery dieifiTafc^fimple  principle  pf  ^  tbiog;^  tbq.D|j;^g|^ 
of  celestial  light,  the  father  of  all,  the.mi^  aiid^min^tWg 
fiiaitipteiof  the'iiiDivecse^  the  first movpir  <^f  aU,tt^j$(p)H^-'' 
lgho$i  eopipufiflg  this  pa»«ftge  with  otb^rft  bofpyffr  <}i^S 
ttMjr'betioiichMled^.withmueh  appearance  of.3|ro)]yp,|p^i^. 
4uLtPyAfitgorai»co]|C€d!ifed, the  Daily  U^  h^j3^^^f^ao^ 
»6id  of  the*  world,  animating  it  in  a  m^^nner  swW  tOift^ 
in<  ^fvfainhi  Ae  lHimiin<  Boal  animates  .the  bQ4if);  i  ^r>4$>y^jlf9Af 
nrdmbkiZraQ  aifterw^ii^  adopte^d  as  4ie  fpnn^aji^oi^t^t^f 
^ktkiic^sy^tem.  It ynay alsoibe  cor^tvMre^i.&c^il^e.]^^^!^ 
^4tri^/»*^^.^^oy^,  "hearoily  light/'  th^t  Pytb^r»ft4iliBF 
4ber Oriental  phiite<^bers,  e^nceivad  pf  the  Deity,  a^,fi^^^ 
ltlt<%fv  elesnaVaetire,  and  lotQUig^nt  Tho9^,^|<]^ff[( 
4uH«eefli tobavet bad  the  id^a.  of  a  j>me/Sp^M:>tti|^fn^^ 
^beb^'spi^ftars  to*  ha(ve  conceii^d  of  him  ^linQpigg^j^mi^. 
ib 4b» seme ia. wbichtiiat term  waa comiiionfy^ . AJ^^J^^tflfil^ 
%]tTth&flnoi#nls ;- that  m^iOA  free  fnmi all tb^PT^^ffj^^if^ 
groiiiEr  matter^  and  as  possessii^  a.pow^  of  popppH'T^fffftfffig 
^mdtifiik,  «nd  <of  fomiiilg  •avMl  diiaotiiig  the  mpy^ri^ii^ 
mdltchlM  is  inthsatofy^eimnevQt^fts  itS;ftiHiB|fti^jUpg  e^it^^piy^. 
flythJipniiH,  inroftaWy*>  did  n^adwife^iWuPW^ 
jplB%  Imt  eoiifii4ercid  nMitre  in  ftt^  f[^jispmhM^,^»Piffl^. 
^friiek^fBj^mtbd  liyiandnffiUigent,  >iitf4«lt^rtaj,^i3lflpijfj(if,, 
wimhiA  len^  se^dted  JA^jU?^^p|»itb^>§bAQ^Cp>9)j^§^,j^ 

act;jye^fi|e.,afld  the  pa^si^p  matter  remafjaed^  distinct jp^n- 
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(Ma^^.]  ANl^  l»19>f»IIH>9WHY.  Mft 

ifSHkh  Wi  fheory  of  nature  was  coMealMk  •  Upon^Oiis  s^ 

$ibiH9i{&dtBie^M(Mmd;6rXMtf;wiU  d«h<»l0ae|)rilBiaiy  o^ 

^fi^^tfite  t^^iure  ^^jciilting  as  ofie  iiehole,  #hich:coiipfi(^ 

Wi&i^  ah  acfiie  pMticlple,  and  a  pMsire  mas&  €^^>lBtMbitiC 

oiiyd^^'bing  aate^Ckms  and  rec^itte^  >feniisl  .WhctfOoS 

f^^oh^id^^ied  a3  ttOffiigr  npon  tflMt^ytbefoiming  Mfrjemi^ 

i^ktin^  power  in  natnre  becomes  the  Monkd^i  tbe  paamio 

Meif^  ih  flie  IKiad^  and  tiie  whole  nniyerfi^^  perfectly  ^firitnkdjt 

lSHliii*THdd;  whence  all  subsequent  forms  arvieiy  cisutlie 

l^ttiaibing  numbers^  by  the  combination  ef  tiie  &nt1ilmti 

tel<hfe>w4i6le  i^stem,  or  Decad/is  completed*'  Bu^fecit  wb 

%bbiiffd;Vew!ider  omrselves and  out^readefs  in  Ae^HmoM^slt^ 

fettyjetiture/ we  desist;  ..    *'':w  t^  i- ^ -v 

*^^gh1k^ittate  to  the  Deity,  it  WM  taughl  in  Ob,  Italif 

Itelidol/  l&atttere  are  three  ord^s'pf  IntelIigC!Qfm«^€kMl^* 

^Bieimobs;  Heroes,  w4io  are  distbiguishett  by'  their  i^speef- 

V¥^^^es  of  excelfenoe  and  Higtdtfy  and  Jly  t|&  *iatai^ 

^^  homage  whi<jh  is  diie  to  them;  gods  being'td  he 

^Vak^M  in  honour  to  demi-gods  or  demons^  and'^dislttons' 

tiPl^oS^  or'm^n.^  These  three  orders,  in  the  Pytbdgbmm 

^Stem,  Were  emanations  at  different'defrees  of  prasskaify 

fliim'flief  Supreme  Intelligence,  ttw  patticles  ol-suhOeett^ 

"^^U^tdniiig  a  grosser  clothing  the  farttier  they  Ttetsdedfroiii 

^t^fcmntiBan.'^  <  The  third  ord^,  or  heroes^;  wev^eup^sM 

'florbbHiiVei^ted'wifh  a  subtle  matei^  clothing.*  ^VH&oHiw 

'^Kcffi&eis-'a  herotd  be,^  A  rational  mind^ united* with'dlti- 

%jfi{6ibs^  Mdy i  <  If  to  ^  fliese  ttkr^^  speoed  we  add  &  f&ttQii 

^flie  4mntem  mfrid,  we  have  the  whole  scale  of  Biwieifima^ 

ii^iotii^'ksl  i«  was  coriceiTed  by  this  sect  of  philegophers; 

^^tfiese  lii^y  fiiiagined  U>  i^oeed  from  God  w  jUwrifinrif 

i^btikb^^^MSg^dei  and  t^  faftve  ioomiodi  HoaiLihisk^ 

^i^,^sfibp^,  ImmAtabto  niktme;  *  Goid,:  beii|g.hima«lf  did^^ 

%ftlWe^^^n'(>f^(div^^ty/tli0yirepBeieBted  hiM  \Bidqr 

^Vk^^  WHibA*  ^PmbAui,  imA  sttbmdinate  \  iiitdiigenefe  as 

^ftidfl^^^d^^isd'^itel^deatttli^     TSSmk  Ike  mtm- 

^Muf'  ^'i  tierifbd  inMigBnces  of  VjUmsoiiB^^ifpcpi,  with)  titer 

*"  «%laerf;Y.'m^V23^ '  kur/(Jar^^^  JanJbf.  t.'v?.  n.  Hi. 

Porphyr.  «i«liwox»ff,  l.ii.§38.  ^' '^rt 
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Tifagfi  f|f»PlAtr%,^fft1l^lM'  ■a^a'^m^tt^  tiiilhfillfti lattT  TOW  md,^ 

BuHiQ.  DflBHM^TJSiiintaAL^  bitfitliii  fonnnri  iiMirajftothiiflLTrilfc 

iBWlVtl  ^WwHi €7  !!m<'<W^  I "  IT  T»fl  O^ZTrllTFn  TKWyvl^  UimilBl Jt|0fQif 9iV 

many  digease^fc^^p.^^^used  t>y  4qmj^f«4»«SflM!fH^ 
^xih^e^^r^^  e^eify  Qif  the  Divine  Iirf^gpoq^.^jj.  S^^mft^ 

Al^r  A^SWJ?^^^  u^!  ^  ^%Tt)i:  ii^  H  ggOj?fi,^yBMJBS»?jj^ajiiii 

pure,  nealth^,  serene,  perpetually  moving,  the  reg^gji^ 
s  all  Divine  and  iiiuBortal  natures.^  The  suiij  moon,  ^d 
stars  are  inhabited  by  portions  of  the  JOivinity,  or  gofls- 
The  sun  is  a  spherical  body.^*  Its  eclipfies  are  caused  by 
the  passmg  of  the  moon  between  it  an(^  the  earth;  tliosi^  of 
the  moon  by  the  intervention  of  the  an^ichthon  before  ex- 
plained. The  moon  is  inhabited  by  derions.  Comets  are 
stars  which  are  not  always  seen,  but  rise  at  stated  periods*^ 
Concerning  Man,  the  Pythagoreans  taught,  that,  cop- 
sisting  of  an  elementary  nature^  and  a  Divine  or  ratlotxal 
principle,  he  is  a  microcosm,  or  compendium  of  the  u^- 
verse;  that  his  soul  is  a  self^moving  principle,  composed 
of  two  parts— the  rational,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  go^l 
of  the  world,  seated  in  the  brain,  and  the  }rraUpnaI>  which 
includes  the  passions,  and  is  seated  la  the  hearty  ^^  that 

*•  Laert  I.  viii.  $  32.       ^    ,  l?;J»jnH  de  My^lffliAmfog  al 
*•  Stob.  Eel  Phys.  Vi.  p  #*,    ,  &  «-nid)  IIb  guilT 

«  Laert.Lviu.§2*.,  Arlst  de  Calo,  L  ii,  c.  1,  bPM>J*lvA Ph.  Li. 
tj,  10.25k    Sext  Emp.  U  vil  c,  i}5,  .oiol  lo  ,?mijt  ^JI 

»  Hier^.  I.C.  '^  PluL  PI.  P^A.  u  c^^kn S^^htfi^^. 

»  Plat.  Lc.  C.28.    JamUL  c,  vi,  n.  3<]^  noriiiv  ?Aniu\  lO 

*»  Laert.  l-viii.  §28^-31,    FM.  l^^t^Ah^  ^'ffyi^^Miiijii  baA 
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Mian  participates  iii  both  these  mlh  the  bruteSj  Which,  frowr 
tfce  teni|ieTament  of  their  Ijody,  and  theifw^iiit  of  tlie  powit* 
of  speech^  are  incapable  of  acting^  ratidtiaUy ;  that  the  sqii^ 
sitive  sdttlj  ^vftnc^  perishc^s;  but  the  rational  mind,  fp})vy  is 
immortal ;  because  the  source  from  whence  it  is  deriv^tf  ii 
imiiiortal;^  that  aifter  the  rational  mind  is  freed  from  the 
ohaitis  of  the  body,  it  assumes  an  ethereal  vehicle  and 
passed  into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  where  it  reniains 
till  it  IS  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  be  the  ihhabitaht  6# 
some  other  body,  brutal  or  human ;  and  that  after  suf- 
ibring  successive  purgations,  when  it  is  sufficiently  piiri-^ 
fled,  it  is  received  among  the  gods,  and  returns  to  WiA^ 
eternal  source  from  which  it  first  proceeded-^  ' '  V'  '^-^^'^ 
The  doctrine  of  the  Ty thagorcans,  respecthigplliSiiMtb^ 
of  brute  animals,  and  fiinptTf/v'^^ifi^^  the  Transmigrdtimnf 
SeulSj  were  the  foundation  of  their  abstinence  from  animai' 
food,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrriices  from  thcli^ 
religions  ceremonies.  The  latter  doctrine  is  thus  bcautP^ 
fally  represented  by  Ovid,^  who  intnidnces  Pythagoras  ^^ 

M^.f^fft{m^^r  scmperque  prioi^  r^liijlgj  ^^^  ^ii^ila 
m  nljsR^.^-^  aomifjus  habitant,  yiv™^uq.rt^fPjl;^u^  orfT 

^^^V^H^"^  ^^^^^  ^*  ^'^^^sMb^t  9<iC¥J>^^^%oom  odi 
D§*^fS^®^  pq«?  fej;is  humana  in  corppm  ^i;ajii^^f  ^^^^i^iq 
^^&%  ^'^^^  ^^?^— ^^^  tempore  demerit  |il%  ,i:^Ur^'t^^ 
.^IJque  i^ovis  fragiU^  signatur  C|3ra  %^ 
iJgec^^  m^^^^  ut  fuerat,  nee  formas  s^eryat  eps%gi|o  j^^y^jg 
.Sed  tapf n  ip^^  e^t^  ajwmamsicsjgipp^jje^^ 

f»^iai{:iiex;^Strom:iv.p.590.    Cic^lc    "^  -f--^n/:q  cwi  lo 
ifeiitti^ -IIIAt»b;i»^^AW.  Carer.  Porph;  Vit.  Pjih:n.f^:^^^  ^^^  *^ 

'^  What  then  is  death,  bat  ancient  matter  drest 
In  wm^mf^.  ahd  a  W^e^  ^e.t?  ^'^  '  "'^  -^  ^^^^^^  *' 
Thus  all  things  are  but  aller*d,  nothmg  dies': '  '^^^  .ioS  liotg  »* 
a  Ji  .dqAwd*le!te»ad  tiere  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies^-  '<"^  f  ^^^^^^  '' 
By  time,  qr  force,  or  sicknesit  dbspossess'd;  "^  ^^  ''■*^ .  '^^  "^*^  '* 
.<1^  q\9i4l^4s  wftfcre  it  fij^its,  in  man  or  bca.it ;  -  *'  "*'^'^' >i^^  '' 
Or  hunts  without,  (ill  ready  limbs  it  find,  k^.I  tnia." 

And actiiM«f^ttib»e aLcording tn  their  kinJ;  ^  ^    *  '  ^  :'^^^  *' 
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yrhis^Mmm  Pythagoras  prmMfmaiiWmVl^i, 
Where  it  was  commonly  tatight «    Wot'  ls'^fttort%M|^i^ 
cient  reason  for  understanding  it;  tefe^'^'h^iffe^^ 
symbolically,    '"     '    ^■''''    '     '•  ''   :'-    ••-'-f    .twoo 

We  miist  iR^  Wi^^'Wto^ifjaTt  b^ 
adding  a  few  specimens  of  his  S]fntbbts,'^Mi^^,'Wiiti^ 
they  were  at  first  made  use  of  for  thb  piii*po!sie  of^tt^ftW- 
mtotj  and  though  their  meaning  has  always 'biteht^igi*^!^ 
lept  secret  by  the  Pythagoreans  tiiemsclvts,  have  dli^i 
jBned  much  curiosity,  and  given  occasion  to  maby  ttj^biStff^ 
cbtyectureSj  w^liicli,  however,  unless  they  weii^'irittttB  M^M^ 
fectory,  it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  repeat.  '  '^  '  **  ''^*^ 

Among  tile  Bymbola  of !  Pythagoras,  recited  byJumbii- 
chus  and  otlitts,^  arelhe  following:  Adoretha  S9«9id  of 
llie  whispering  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword.  Tdm 
asi^p  |rom  an  edged  tool.  Pass  not  over  a  balancef  ';S^t- 
ting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  for  the  fuiies  wpl 
return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  hath  crooked  talons. 
Receive  not^a  swallow  into  your  hous^.  Look  not  in  a 
mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle*  At  a  sacritioe  pare  not 
your  nails.  Eat  not  the  heart />r  brain.  Tastfe  not  that 
wkiofa  herfii  fall^  from  the  table.  Break  not  breads.  ,  $}^p 
H^  at  noon.  When  it  thunders,  touch  tiie  eailh;  -  Fliiek 
idt  a  crown.  Roast  not  that  which  has  been  boiled.'  Sail 
Xioi  on  the  ground.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  c6d^l  liiit 
do  not  sacrifice  it,  for  it  is  sacred. to  the. sun  jajndp^j^iv 
^Pl^Idt  inalkrws  in  thy  garden,  bu^  eat  tix^ax  ^t« ,,  ^^b^^^ 


'1    WiSl'iH 


Ifdni  beans.*^ 

•'^  '^';;:^«    '    '•'■   ''    ■■ ^ — ^~- •  .-  ;  r.wl 

'*'irr6irit<ideniettt  to  tenement  is  tost,  ^  ^     >   ibij<l 

^ ' '  The  sotiMs  still  tlie  same,  the  figure  only  lost :  toi  4 

*  '  •    '  And  as  the  soften-d  wax  new  steals  receives,  <  ;  ^  M'i\v.  V. 

vjM  ..  M,  }  xjjj^i^  assumes,  and  that  impresslori  leavfes  j  '  \  ?'  i-^tliiif^X 
ij  r  i     0  Jf^i^jiift'jjbyioBe,  nbW  by  anofher Canute, '      -  •<     ^  onn/  f»h 

?  vi»P»  u  .ti|^^  fbrtii'iSf  inly  efcang^d,  ^e  wiix  i«.«fi»lhe  slime^  .Kd<.»ii^nyi 

'"■^'^  '^  Sbd*fa*'tott8ctf!li,©aiilmtth6'fori||.dctf^  .  ^UJd[  ji /9b 
nu. ,  f  i^^^ertentiom!  s6ul  tiles  bat  ito  «mi>ty^ spacs^  ^u  .«    ,  i  j^v.v^^k  sb 

^u.  R    ^%feefch^^tert^e^in'sotAe  Other  i^^^         JDgVDBlwM  .ri^^q 
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,lq'3f|H  fflPq544ijPiP¥WMW^^  the  use  oi  li^ajis  is  o»e  aV  the 
fflK^^^fl^  W^K 4^.9^^^^^^  P^rtb^i^orcaus  never  dUclosed^ 
«^|^I]^9}i.fi]j9^gi  ^geauity  ^as  in  y;mn  f^iten^j^ted  to  dis- 
cover. Its  meaning  was  probably  rather  diaitetic,  than 
|||Q[f|f}^^^,^p)f9J^)Bi^  Qtiougbi  of  thc$e  ei^gm^tical  trifles. 
J(!^:^ojlp^^pr^q^ts  i>f  more  value  are.BucI^  a3  (h^; 
^gftHi^,Wt,,9^  Pytji^gorean  doctrines  mthout  light 
^l^^l^  ttiiPS3.  gpy.e^ft  your  tongue.  Engrave  not  tlie 
ip^^  qifioA  i^;^  xing*/  Quit  not  yonr  siation  >^ithoiit  the 
ytfiH??P^"^  .^f  your  general,  Kouiember  that  the  paths  of 
4@(irt»e5Wd  of  vjpe^l^$embie  thejetter  \\  J^o  Uiifjiym^^ 
Persius  refei»  wh^^  be,s^ys,<^  ,^^^  ,^j^^,.^^  r,lM.i*#'*l »  v^fm^ 
,fi rk.f5f  m,j  q,j^  Samiofs  didincit  litem  rimxm,  —  r  .'^ 
in  N  SoTgentem  dextro  monstravit limite  ceHttoii^    .^  ^  -  ■^) 

ru(j'j       ,,  .  ...  .  '  ,  '    '    •  '    s     f .:•'  ''f 

..  •»  See  P}'thagoras*s  Golden  Verses  with  tlie  Commentary  oF  Hierb- 
cies';  and  compare  Rowe's  Paraphrase.  •      t\      •:   -it 

'     '.        *  There  lias  tlie  Samian  Y^s  instinctive  make  '      '   •  •   ^ 

^  ^*    ••  PoWted  the  rokd  thy  donbtfu!  foot  slkiurdt^iki;'"   '^ "'? 

JofT    ;  M  .  Tlipere  ^iV^n'd  thy  raw  and  yetunpraUfs'd  yoolh,-:    .'      it 

itBrt j    T< » :  1V>  trfiiad  the  mwg  right4iand  pitth  o£  im%^  ^  r 

<1[*M*Bnd;  Jems:  !.*.  c.3.  ii.  3.  ir.  ult.  Vit.  PyUiag.  a  Pdrph^rib^et  a 
ia«a:Jttcho$  ^filttenhdsbio,  Altdorf.  1610.  Hobit^fife,  Horn*  mo,;  K^ft^ 
Jjift^,  Aiaast  1707.  Anon.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  259.  Scheffer  de  Nat  et  Co^- 
f^  Pifil,  Ital.  Wittenb.  1701.  Gerdilii  Introd.  ad  Stud.  Tlieol.  Plouc^uet 
de  Specqlat.  Pytii.  Tubing.  175S.  Burnet  Archa^ol.  I.  i.  c.  11.  Hue), 
ffem.  Ev:  frop.  iv.  c.54.  83.  186.  224.  iPr.  ix.  c.  147.  Voss.aeSectJ 
fr'  f^: ' '  foidd.  Ann.  Hist.  Ph.  p.  8.  Le  CIterc.  Bibtiotb.  €faoi«w  «.  Scjpi^ 
>-80.  t  xxTii.  p.  424.  Yost,  de  Math.  p.  1 49.  Horn.  HSst«  ^PbH  VnM^. 
Petay.  B$it,  Temp.  p.  i.  p.  135.  Araoenit  lit.  t  vuL  p.  188.  Seldiea  de 
Jure^  LI.  c.  2.  Grot.,£pist.  552.  L' Enfant  Bibi.  Germ.-t.  ii.  artd. 
Budd.  Hist.  Eccl.  V.T.  t.  ii.  p.  1707.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  y^i,  p.  450.  v.  u. 
p.  257.  Basnage  Hist  des  juifs,  t.  ii.  p.  592.  Menrs^  in  Cret  c.  HI. 
Naude  Apologie,  c.  x.  p.  136.  Stoll.  Hist  Phil.  Mor.  Gent;  §  119.  Bayie. 
Schalter  de  Diseiplina  Pyth«  Schraderui  dQ  Pyth»g.  Rhn,  4^  Cmgf  nis 
db  Aureo  Femore  Pytii.  Budd.  Diss,  d^  i^Kii<rn  Phil.  Aup^p,;}09.  Deu- 
lengiiObs.  Sac. ft  iii»  p.  443*  Koeier  Diss,  de  P^BdHntiaq^p  Jt»yth.  Windet 
de  Vit.  Fanct  Staiuk§'5.  |V  68.  NicHHiiaoh.  latr.  ad^ri^Um^  Budd.  Diss, 
de  Ka»a^<ru  Pyth.  in  ^n.  LiwL  Boy©  Diss.  10.  W^iurejph.^ei^Ar^stin.  cam.' 
Pyth.  Miac4  Jjipft^  t  iv.  Obs.  86.  Do^wel.  de  .£tat  Pjt)K  p..  105.  Mour- 
gues  Plan,  Xh^o^. <)«^P^thag^  Herbert.  Kol. GenJ.  ex.  Cndwortb^  c. iv. 
§2C|,  21.  ^ujn  .i\ot.  JVfoshem.  (jJerasen.  Aritlim^  ^p.  Phot  Cod.  T8^.'  Diss, 
^^p^  J^pm.  Pythf  Anipen.  Lit  t  vii.  p.  173.  ]  Korhoff.  Pblyhist  Lit  t.  ii. 
].  ire.  2.    Beausob.  Hist  JVIanich.  t  i.  ^.  it  \.  i.  c.  6.  ^V^allis  Op.  t  i;  p.  6SL 
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c?'      •  li  >'f--(n  ■:»  J!  ■'■'.  '■'■  '  '    ''>•!'  -ii  V*  r;f'''lwo0j aid ^J 
»J:?;."  -,' ,  '  -       '      -     ■       '•    ■    •        ■-'  If,-' pdt 

tt^  liipf  p«q[ni)lHB<y  €i«^«d  Ida  mmmwU'f$mm^tn^» 
^miiH^a,  Ukt^'htfn^^  upon  liU.€on9W«ip  »  sfv^MbipMn 
cf^Q^  yrfiidi. 4t«?«  mwy  of  Utem  iwtp  n^He.  .  -a  .vA  lo 
}cA(|^tle.,fMti  of.^'celebimte^fotiDiler^  Hm^^MfK' 
aflfb  fh^f(Pn»  Wd.  le^ofilMion  •f  bl»  cbil^reB,  «»a  ^^f^tfasi^ 

and  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  8olids>  i»Wcb  4g.»M<ifelBfft> 
lF^iiffiR^P«t  by.  tl^  andttits.  Having., t«ai^  il^x^^ 
*>>>K?}iW  i^y.tbagojtas  thir^-nine  years,  >&  iras  .^vcf^q^i^i 
Ity  >^>)«4fr(^«.  Ibe  son  of  Pythagoras.  .Jfythggoragff/ 
a^fp^yftl9fi  aftepranis  conducted  in  JiLenM;liar,^y!JpliinN)#, 
wgtd  jphiJq^i^  ^JIj^tapiointuiR^byl^orid^  W^f^^Q^^ 

<#lW#*  %«CT«^  of  {Ivi^odanmsi  Hi|q[MtFpl«»L^,in<yirb 
'«artiPi»»ilPw»l»?»S  ¥rlM»  are  safd  to^^e  .M<paid((ft, 
*to  8fl«fc.>*t  4Jh»  •ttttentioity  of  these  fewp^it^  ilf>dmMlu 

j.I^wiJ^  1^  qc^cessary  to  give  a  more  paftif»d«f.«p«>va#iof 
%)i*^lJP\;^t<W»glLthfy  tanked  thews^ves  .a9i(#g'U^#'Af t 
<jb»«f«BM8i4*W»tP4  in  4iffer«it  degrees  |rnratlirp^;ifgpi9§^ 
dofl^im.^i^^MVc  ma«^  Amaag  tbesp  f»wi%  .AVaWMJllib 
KeiMll^WW  mP§*^  Enqpedocks,  ^cban«p«,  -p^;;^!,; 
I««W»»>  Tim«i«*,  liipcsnis,  Archytas,  Hijppasus,  I%#l9j;^ut 

acqtureda  high  degree  of  reputation  in  the  ItaKc  School 

Baiucb.  de  Enihiis.  PbC  ■.  v.    D.  Oneis  in  Etluc.  F^  . 

Bib.  6r.  T.I.  p.  486.  reOzi  f  i&rU.H«  Je| 
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byUsloMviiedgeofBatimttDdldssldiliniiMdienw.  Btt 
IB  said  to  have  been  ib»  lirkt-j^ieMA  who  attenipted  fbe  di»* 
atcti^0TK^tt>;4mi'l3^f*  ^^Ilti^^Sm^^i'MfHm^  as 

thev  can  be  collected  from  scattered  fragments,  is  this  :**    : 

mSt^t^irof cOd-^-^ielHglMer  nititaKeSf  v^Udhto^imiimCiiMtf  r 
afta%iiH¥iia'fbTlli»,>%ftMi'ttM  illili!«%  VliyitoM.ITll^  sUtfU 
flft^ii^ai»&MT§  it6  e«ettnal;  fakd^«  fiAaMt«l|!ftf  ^^loiMHW 
of  ttat  Divitt&iM  WMcdl  is  fbo\tim  ftflsioi]^ik(  bAMM;? 

lSF«^t^  tamed  towards  lis  eiM^  it4s><ttiQiei8.''  (tVtf 
lfttibiisiil«okefseator«ieM«ir.  iHeiaft^eoifstfteiji^^fri^ 
s«M«ft|f  ^-dtte  >tifMfl-b«tw«cw  tin  atimim  dthiMbimbai^ 
A^ft*»i*!»«:*k»ls«rtto.  •••..■.•  .•■:r.;^.,t  j;  hoi^  b.uj 

'^^p4tok#M^/%hd'WM«t  native  of  Syracuse,  taught, 'that  it 
ii^^S^dilMbte'to  aniveaVthe  certain  knowledge  of  tiAtnre, 
^(R^P^'i^'i^^tntSty^lfle  to  change ;  that  the  first  prini 
<Jl^i^tif^yeii8iMiEi  «Hi»fs  kre  invisible  atoms,  which  differ 
fiP4SfiWi'  ftMi*,''a«tf'jM»weit';  that  the  number  of  these  is  ftw 
fflHffi^*A^tttrf  Sre'imoyMl  iu  a  perfect  void  by  theimme^ 
dSctef^6fi«^-  itf  the  Divine  Mind,  by  which  the  world  is 
sfilifaai^^tttt  governed;  and  that  maenMt,  '^tti'idV^ 
tttMf^dFfii«^MM>  il»inoV«d«eb«ftit'f«»  i^eV^itMam-em^ 
«ast«*  ""'^^ 

'^^l^^^^eamu'  tehefe  «f  mpp&,  4ii  RIegMif;  nki^fi&A 
tA%M'pm^ea  in  wattle  ans  6<M"*M ^hMtt'^^HfUm* 
aftffifi^  Hftbt-ii^  'seiMiniMd  Itseir  «tftii>  vMtki-tiSA^I^^ 

tS/^^Q^fi^Mk^  fs-Wee  inm  decay*  «li «6bo«iM>Wlte# 
laffeiif'<0]E»iii^o&>  -  ffii^p6  <4ias  heeH  to^M^  tiAOt^^MmUOU^ 
Perhaps  the  tra&  is,  tttxt,  wifli  sevei^  philo80piM^i6#  #^> 
t4Sb'ii6li^or;ii^  pitM  atteBfion,'in>liill'd0clii^ 

Mmab.  li*.p.Ub.  Oem..  i^i«c  A&ort.  M  Gent  p.  IS.  ^  (Mb^ 
BUHiL  j.x^  !>8iii«^  n^U  ''9M'  a*fu  «*;"••  1^ tft^T- 
§a0.a4T.M«dkLjix.S301,  -i    (  <  >     ;   ;  1 

TOI..  I.  3  I 
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401^  itti5fi»iiiiitt«itbEs        iXmo^tt^ 

ladBloDibe  atiidfod>ptH)oaopfayfi9imo^taio.  ^  Sb.'iai^^pi^Qii 

tefilgrijef  rbteiliig  {^Ik^gCffiMUlnaeif.  ;  After  tb^^^i^tA^jf^ 
1bm» AtimrJIfeto,  wiha  was  a  nfealtby  t^iara  otrAgnifmixxmk 
hbltitqumbi  tgimt  vmi^t  aaiong  haft  leUomNalte^i%>j^f  #Hit 
yi(ifriny  theJ^^opubr  pafffy^  aad  laT^imtig  !d€mMiati<i49^ 
waam.\ i^ iomplojiedii bafeslMKre of  his. patennd  efg;^ 
i^gMii;  ddwrie»te  groMiig  woaeo^  aitd  BOdwyvig'ttifiA  tok 
itaitofisogifitoirfaiilu  Hhi  cmuieqiiwM  m.^-«la|^]^ 
^»|e  atdhmgtt  ad  gfod,  ttntlie  ventured  to  ttawia€»  aein^Dil 
^itfB)diBtiBaliMfeiief»ni]rall|jv  particuliudy  aparpi^^plMWAt 
^BiBnogirdte/^jDeipyc  «iowii>  and  a^ain  of  Att€9il^(gft 
MraMBf  a  nftetipiigr  •  a  eraye  •  and  ^(HVBiiViduis  Mpept/^ulift 
iMft Jfe  ddt^moBnl  ipMiiy'to  tynamy>  aad  ismd^  tQi^Mm 
mKfUifei/biB  imfluotio9>  ia  aatabliabii^  aad  4»ffWlimSi^lflk 

jcfHiPi^uit  iidooh  £ttifiedocl6B.  poaacositd  un  liie^da^^i^iij^ 
Batnral  philosophy  enabled  him  to  perform  mi^iiMO^eigi 
which  he  passed  upoaibie  superstitious  and  credulouamul^^ 
titude.fpjr.n^acles^  ^  He  pretended  to  driyoA^a^r  nocdms 
triads  fcom  hi^  country^  and  hereby  put  a  stop  jto  epiae^ 
mieal'diseades.  He  is  said  to  have  checked,  by  the  power 
^jHStusS^V  the  madnei^  of  a  young  man;  wbo  w$l.<9i|te^ti^ 
U^^  16ki^i6r  witbf  in^nt  de&th ;  to  har^  inured  I^aKitsQ^r 
ii^^dtedti'<^  whom  an  the  physiciatti^fiiiidlJ^Ae^ 

^^J^'Mcnrdile  i  to  have  restored  a  womsm  to' U1^  :Mt 
W^I^kStf  bi^tiifefls^  fof  tlhitty^  ;  and  to  hav^don^iooa^ 
<M9iae4't|^ii^^  i^^i^ly  astonisUn?;  f^et  the  maM^e^  W^Ssfa 

Jek^Mfifitton,  liQiltot^llen  he^cam^t<>4^4)l3^M^i€r^^ab«l 
flie  eyes  of  all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him.^'-^i^uoH  oi 

«  Laeri  Vm,%  &l**^^3  A  JmibL  c.  xlmi.  n.  4.    Porph,^^P«f |i.tftO. 

Pfaflostr.  Ytt  ApolIi>bih  tMi.  i.  ^ro.  %j^9tatifXmpnm9.  M.  L i.  § 30S. 

*  Jftinb.  cxxr^il0.i6v8ail^iiii^atV4tt^«  ^FeipbJ  itifqpA  Suidas.  laudrU 

Him  Ma«^  dii' ^  fttiUi./^;^  eaHap.it. i..|i.S23niI  t^V  M^auA    U^bxI  >^ 
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talents.  The  fragments  iifkilriVeRi^,  )v«W€^)AM  iU^tgtA 
lb»df^9ftri»iira0rfienewiit9m>>]mm!b^^^  f^M^usiafvShd 
b;oiI^tfl*fi<Siefdml^i^  ^nis  olri0ttirii^nc«r  cteib^ 
^l^skmftfkniih44fpviakm^  FabfichiJ^i^it^iiit'Blnfredi^cltfs  mwi 
Hkf  HOi'  Ml^t  of  tfaataneieot  fi«^fll;^tiwltiol^  Man^^hs 
Mttieo^t^'^TUe  Oolcten  Verseit  ^r^^^tu^jwky^  ^-Oiclid 
#^^kiM  i&'  hvLW  been  a  dtMsmtte  poet  i  b4ut  tSifa^i^tdcfitf 
t^^tt^i^dian^*  wm  another  peisony  S«id$as;:>trpimi)iAtiii8{ 
niltiii^Wtt  ^raAoritST/  oall»  him' Aie  gnmdsimiof  titefrpyiod[ 
s^^h^ri  C^Qggiat  Xie6atinM>.  a  odidMated  'ffnftm)  i|nu  Mn 
^1^^  imhmeeitmsLj  seen  I'easoiicdlile^aiqiGBiv  timt  heemut 
1^  ^id^ntmadtN-  of  the  art  orf*  efaMfoenee.  iVh^  pHt^wt 
h^  df  "^  death  are  yarkrady  I'ekited^.  fiDmciffqfieart9  tfaatc 
jdiingihe'ttight,  after  asaci^dcAstlral^  he  vt^icbteejori^ 
rfv«^  toi>mrdsthe  heavens^  aividstttie^^MdiMurwafiGBte^ 
1iti4f^:  Others  say,  that  on  iha  saiq^  Mght^tiacwBUli 
lidunt  ifitM>  aad  ttvew  himself,  into  the  hnrralig  eiplvt^ 
tSiM'^th^  diatmer  of  hig  death  not  btimg  ksomi^li^nii^hfr 
^fl^rimiifty  piKssfor  a  god;  birtAat.ttiB^ecreti«vhs4il^Mhf 
yered  by  means  of  one  of  his  bmneat  saiHhlsyrniihielBW||aL. 
lk»6^/m  otit4rom  th&meniitein  in  a  jphaeqaeh*  ^Itu^EMtnitiLbf 

^"^  "  - '  Deus  immortalis  haberf     -         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "^ 

isT'TCf  Ti"     '  .  >  ■■  ■  .  ■-•    •  i     >*•>.;.  J*  I. /*-:  :a!: 

iaw/fQ?me?.stQQr  is  unworthy  of  ^,^^^J^^^^^^aP^ 
*?dtottef??)rf3^t^^- fictitious  Ipflr  Str^tw^i^.^fedP^^ 
eito«»i«?rit(ir/^i.  The  truth  pco^aWy  was5,fli^,Ti§»peii^^j^^^ 
Hiik  tOJ^ards.th^  cjose  of  hi^  life,  jix^ftgl^^YfP^^f^ 

vif^tm  ^i  W^4e%|^  ife?8igins,upk»Qwp^  s^^^f^M  4^. 

w  In  Ppeii  PhiL  1674,  8vo.  ^  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  466.  ^i^  0  a  ^» 

^«  Laert  Luciiui.  V6(.HiiU.f.t.ii.yk40aaviduhllbibr.a^ 


ibum  cnpit  Empedocles,  ardetitem  frigidiii^  J&tikik'^^^^ 
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eiple  gires  bcmg  to  all  things,  animates  all  tbtm^^,  ^diffiti^ 
mff^^^Hiiftpi'itffl  Mlast  be  resolvedi  Miaiiy'  dDdSBnSa 
^^f&0hk*i^1btilSmM  NiBitoFCf,  iiFtaader4kt(iHe«k'«^ir#gii^ 
^  iSbb  '^t,  Bund  .tidttiitiAttt  huttum  affidrs;  ^bt^^diti^^rndt^ 
IkifthrMc)  aniiilidii  ar6  aHi^  to  tiie  mifMtjrVfi^r  fMi^^m 
1^^  #liitdi(  'pi^^A^A  &e  universo  nBitdd  aH  ^atnkMi^ 
ikSh^'  to  itself,  and  to  <me  another.  It  in  therefore  ntiUm^ 
^  tuy  Ul)  or  eat  animals,  which  are  allied  to  tisin^f^ 
^dple  of  life  J^'  The  world  ii  one  whole;,  cireuidiMriliM 
bjrtlileir^v^dAtition  of  thi  Sim,  and  snrroiinded,  ttot  by  st^m- 
c«nm,  bnt  by  a  mass  of  inactive  matter.  The  ft'St  mi^;iJtit4 
^{yHiitdipleS' of  the  four  elements  are  inmilar  atoms^^ifeiSefi- 
)iiMy  msAl,  tod  of  a  rotmd  form.  Matter,  %^  •  £Mid^ 
into  corptiscles,  possessed  the  primary  qnatitieSM^f  Igrfbd^r 
Bhip'knd  discord,  by  means  of  which,  upon  the  fik'st^jlG^lft- 
tl^A'c^the  original  chaotic  mass,  homogeneous  psLrts'^lie 
"tmiUsd,  and  heterogeneons  separated,  and  the  fbtir  lal^^iitts 
'  pompo^ed,  of  which  all  bodies  are  generated.  The  Blbfllfci 
'iOiffii^  ciorposeles,  which  excH^s  tlie  qualities  df  fifi^HdMUli 
'fUid  W^eoM,  i^  produced  by  the  mergy  of  the  tot^He^Hilil 
^i,  or  Ditihti  Mitid :  all  motibn,  dnd  conseqitettfiy  dl>^e 
"l^id  b^iiig;  must  thereftn'^  be  ascribed  to  Ood;  The^inft 
j^^ritid^les  of  tbe  cJlementIs  are  eternal ;  nothiing^ctt  bllgbi 
to  exist,  or  be  ann&ilated;  biltalftheVaHettei^^cf^itiKffikt 
are  produced  by  combination  or  separation  J^ 

"  ,  ^  tic.  Lucull.  c.  8.     Claudian.  da  Cons,  »,  71,     Sext.  Emp.  slSv*  M- 
^i  Viu  §  \m     Plat  PI,  Ph,  I  iv,  c.  Q.    Arisf ,  de  Anim. );  iiL  C,  i  '     ^ 
^  Sext.  Emp.  ib.  I  ix.  §  4.  64,,3aS,    Ariist  Mot,  1,  ii,  c.  4,    belpind. 
e,  e,    Ps.  Orig.  Ph.  c,  iii.  p,  49*     Clem.  fi]t%,  Strpuf,  i  V;  Ji.  i^,     Por- 
pijr,  do  Ab.^t  1,  n,  c.  21 ,    OTid*  Met,  1,  xV,  1. 13.  ' 

1^  Sext  adv.  Math.  1.  %iii.5287*  Ariat  Metni  ij.'i  '  J>'dipiAilt^|i;i. 
c.  L  Laerl,  I,  viii,  §  76.  Stoh,  Eel  Pb.  tj\^'.  ih'^.  Wu*i  Pj;  pS,  I, 
L  c,  3.  5. 17, 30-    Ad  Coloten*  Clem.  AI*k,  Adm.  ad  Gem,  tl  5; 
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^m  chaos;  then,  fire;  then,  P«lrtb$il9i99fjam:^t8)(^ 

§oMbo^i0{ eiirjcfstAf^fA  by  fire.  Th^^t^^ i||i«-b«<Ssi 
tawuKt^d  of  tbat  fiery  9i]bMaiicejwhicb.the^f$tb§i:,§^i^;]^ 
Wiitofi^^e«Sc^tiw.  The  8ta^iS.i^efix^Mij^Q,li^^y/f^ 
fte^Vfta* tth©  iplwets  ww^r  freely  l)Qft?*th44^  iThft^^Wif 
tH^l^^ap^^ai  Urgf^c  than  the  moon.  ^Tbe  1H05©  ^9  ,i)a^i(^ 
1^  «Lf  I*  holloK  platB,,a«4  IB  twice  4a  ft*  ifriW»  tt^##ft  «f 

>:  tlliaBottlr  oCtnaa  ooiisist3  pf  two  paprts*-tlie,sj9^8!l^j5^  gffl^r 

f^ktc^  |il^P9t  the  saine  first  prijiciples  with  tbc^dqi^e^;]!^ 

^bmritmmh^  iwkon  sprwi^  ftom  tb<^.  Pivipg  sftRl^fi  ^ 

i«erl4f  and  arat4owii  into  the  body  a«  a  pl^}^^^€|]f^MiP^4^ 

(^^1091/98  ip  a  Ibnner  i|(ta|;e»  to  rctmaiii  th^w  tiU  ^  ^jj  j^i^cj^y 

l^fied  t9  return  to  God,    In  the  ccniTseoCt^^Jr^u^fjoci^ 

^4r4tipp.<#  whi^ huinan  souls  ai^e  liable^  ttieg^nf^y  if^^^ 

ij^i^^difiereipjb  hitman  bodies,  but  the  bodj  jE^f.^^y^j^- 

jpaL  or  |i^t;    4U  nature  is  subject.tp  the  4f[^WHt^^^  ^/)^ 

fjeteipal  law  ojf  necessity J^  _  ,  .  .  ;  ,,;^;^ , 

it  i|^t(jfttpprw^,..of  rthe  island  of  Coos,  w^8^e^rlyT.^^ft?i?i 

Kjby  ^^fathlE^  to  Megara,,  and  afterwards  tp  ^yr^^^f^\  ^jWfP 

,|ia<j>f^^e  a  disciple  ip  the  Pythagorean  sc\tQply..J^^ 

-»W^»pf  Hierp  preventing  him  from  assiifluugj^^  j)jj^^ 

.^^e^ipp  4tf  pbilogfophy,  he  chiefly  appU^J?ii9fl?U\t9^.t^ 

^«^dy  of  dran^tic  poetry,  and  offended  tbe.PjUiag(pn5ftRs 

f]^y.ii^tr^c|pcing  (^  doctrines  and  precept^  pJf  ^ythag^x^^ 

*  >1#PU'  thft  9(PgP.    No  axxcurate  account,  of  his  Wlpsfoj^^l 

Ltf»i^tsrQinaiii^«  ,  Among  the  apothegms  afOJ^bj^tpJi^i^ 

i  tiiase :  PFo  4ie  is  an  evil ;  but  to  be  dead  i^  9I?(  w¥*7  ^X^fiy 

ilipim;^  natural  disposition  is  Ms  g9od  pr  jeyAL^d.^Wh  i>/?j^ 

mM^  A*  n^lprally  tacUwd  J^  ^pp4  i^  ^^  ^f^h^^ 

riie«ihep,w6l^.aftJEtblopj^^    ,^..m'  :;.-'.n  -;.vf  u,  .i.jy.^  oj 

'^  Plat.Pl.Pb.i:ital^9^ia90itHui9ti<aJ.>  /  i  Jj  u'l     •  f  ;     , 
>     '^  PJut,  |.  <K  0,  ;]3.  I  IT.  c,  35*  fldr.  CQlfiU    JitoK  EcL  PIi<  I  i/p.  113. 
Plut.  4ie  E^filio,  et  dg "Vit.  t  iip  p.  475. 53) *  et  de  Isid.  p.l^*    tiferutlpt 
j:ijf^  ii^tr.,  Cann.  p.  ise.     LacrL  §  77.    Clciii.  Strom.  L  v/p.  tM)7.     vBUaii, 
^  N^t-  Anim.  L  x\i.  c,  29.     Arisi  Phjs,  L  ii.  c.  4*    JBlietor,  M  c.  :j3. 

*"  Liiert  1,  viii.§78.    iSiii*lM.    Jambl.  ViL  p.  c.  xx^v.  n,  24t»  jcJOtiL 
^^e^^P^ut  in  Apothegm,  t  ill  fi.SW.  ^Do  A^ul.  it*,  p,  17^*    f'aV/lit*. 
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^'^f^Tf«s,  fliVtiicanian,  wlm  lived  iii  iJie'age  ps^pf^t^tl^'igj 
that  of  Pliitu  (for  Archytiis  informed  Plato,  in  a  It  ttcr  pre- 
eerved  by  Ldertms,^^  that  he  had  received  several  pieces 
written  by  Ocellus  from  hJa  grandson)  \\Tcite  a  book,  Or* 
the  lMvers€f  vvliich  is  still  extant/^  and  i'rom  which  iiris- 
lotle  seems  to  have  borrowed  iVeely,  in  his  treatise  oii  G^ 
tictation  And  Corruption.    Tliis  wort,  in  the  state  in  whie^ 


ttncommon,  and  at  the  period  when  tlje  writings  of  the  Py 
thiigoreans  became  obscure  on  account  of  the  dialect  in 
uhich  they  were  TVTitten,  was  converted,  by  the  industry  of 
some  learned  <^rainmarian,  from  the  Doric  to  the  Attic  dia- 
1^.'  That  it  wa^  originally  written  in  the  Doric,  appo^^ 
froni  several  fragments  preserved  by  Stobaeus,^^  Little 
attention  thcretbre  is  due  to  the  opinion, ^'^  that  this  boqk 
was  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  is  to  be| 
considerecVonly  as  an  epitome  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrin^ 
concerning  nature.  Whatever  Aristotelian  appearance  the 
treatise  in  its  present  form  may  bear,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  pains  taken  by  transcribers  to  elucidate  the  work*  I^ 
its  doctrine  be  carefully  compared  with  w  hat  has  been  ^4" 
Tranced  concerning  the  Pythagorean  systein^p  there  wiU  be 
IfttTe  room  left  to  doubt,  that  it  w  as  WTitten  by  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  The  fundamental  do^^mas  of  Ocellus  per- 
fectly agree  with  tliose  of  the  Italic  school.  His  3ilbt(^ 
specnlations  concerning  the  changes  of  the  elements,  af^ 
consonant  to  Uie  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  s^fter  thi^y 
exchanged  the  obscure  metliod  of  philosopliixing  by  i^iuij^i 
bcrs  into  a  less  disguised  explanation  of  the  causes,  of  pj^^ 
tural  phenomena.  As  this  book  passed  out  of  the  ^lai^d^ 
of  Archytas  into  those  of  Plato,  it  is  evident  that  it  ^as  in 
being  before  the  time  of  Aristotle;  and  it  becomes  prpfea- 
We  that  the  Stagyrite,  after  his  usual  manner^  boiTowed 
liiiiny  thfngs  from  Ocellus,  but  in  a  sense  very  diljc|:cf(| 
from  that  of  their  liriJt  author,    '3^t^i^  re^^^j^apt^of  philoso^ 
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phical  antiquity  i»  therDforc  to  be  received  as  a  jsuri^ua 
specimen  of  the  Pytliagoreaa  doctrine,  mt^e4j|  '^owever| 
^ith  some  tenets  peculiar  to  the  author.  Butj  that  the  freadqi; 
may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  ibr  bimsdfj  we  subjoin  the 
following  brief  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ocellus, 

Some  things  are  knowti  by  the  certain  evidence  of  na- 
ture^ others  are  learned  by  probable  reason  and  conjecture. 
The  universe  never  had  a  be^innin^,  and  will  never  hav# 
an  end.  The  world,  in  its  present  beautiful  form,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  universe  from  which  it  is  framed^ 
Th^t  collection  of  all  beings  which  forms  the  world,  is  ii 
itself  perfect  and  entire,  and  has  no  connexion  with  any 
thing  extrinsic  ;  but  tlie  several  parts  of  the  world,  consist- 
ing of  natures  which  are  not  in  themselves  perfect,  are 
connected  with  other  parts,  as  animals  w  ith  the  air>  \^£)ioa 
with  light,  and  plants  with  the  earth.  There  are  certain 
essences,  natures,  or  principles  of  things^  which  are  nqt 
Objects  of  sight,  which  are  themselves  immutable  and  per- 
fect, and  which  are  the  cause  of  the  permanent  existence 
of  other  things,  and  of  their  mutual  relation  and  harmony* 
Since  there  is  nothing  exterior  to  the  nuiverse,  it  it*  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  which  now  exists  should  ever  have 
been  produced  from,  or  should  ever  be  reduced  to,  nothing  j 
individual  beings,  however,  are  of  limited  duration,  being 
eutject  to  the  changes  of  birth,  increase,  and  decay,  in  p^r 
pctiial  succession.  Fire  condensed  becomes  air;  air,.w^alejrj 
and  w^ater,  earth ;  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  tJie  other 
dements  again  return  to  lire  ;  and  thus  a  perpetual  circuit 
bf  nature  is  preserved-  Human  beings  do  not  undergo  ihi& 
Sind  of  circuitous  cliange,  but  at  death  suffer  entire  disso- 
IciflBon.  The  form  of  the  world  is  spherical,  and  coniinu^ 
tf^rpetnally  to  revolve,  without  increase  or  diminutioii^ 
Two  tilings  exist,  production  and  its  cause;  the  former  tb© 
passive,  the  latter  the  active,  principle.  The  world  is  di|- 
vidcd,  by  the  appointment  of  fate,  into  the  region  abovd 
tlie  moon,  which  is  liable  to  no  change,  and  is  the  liabita- 
flbri  of  fhd^ods,  aiSd  tb/3  rea:ion  below  the  moon,  which  if 
sybrjtfct  to  perpetual  valuation.  In  the  vianable  world,  the 
primary  active  causes  of  things  are  heat  and  cold  :  the  pas- 
sive,  dryn^S^'idid  itib^i*^^  Of  (he  ^leuxents^  fire  ^  ayid 
^tli  ak't6e^i:tt:^:j^  anii  aof  the  iuean^.    f^ira^ja 
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kotanddfy;  a)r,  beC  «iid  ttoMi  ifiBMrimjbt  MJ^Ufalil 
^tAii  cold  BXiA  dry.  AH  cbiuig^  iti  the  v»foMe.TiefftMcid^ 
fho  worid  are  im>dncedl)y  tbe  d«ti,  wtt^;  u  tt^a|^«nM|«t 
le^  er  recedes  from,  the  enrili,  preduce^  ft  ediltiftfiid,ciMtttge 
in  the  ^,  aftd  ^ence  In  all  rablmi^  dUtigiv  I!t«a^ri^ 
gtonofnfttiiredft  ffiled  with  itfliiiMtaiits ;  the  1feaydi»l^v4tfc 
gods>  thfe  tdr  wffii  demons,  and  tte  earth  «i4ib)Mdv^ffife 
irao^  of  nMtn  ild  perpetual.  The  j^artsof  i^  eat^.^ttoMte 
fnhabttails,  are  ehsuiged  and  perish ;  the  earfh'ftsj&lfKlW^ys 
temains. '      -    -  ,.-./'  i-:'^a:- : 

li  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  OeellUi^,  thaltheiinft 
^anse  of  the  anitetse  hat  letg  always  existed^  ttrffigsiuumfr* 
^ble  ia  thefr  tiatare  hAve  e^ted  from  e«er^ty>  antf'ibe 
Variable  W6rid  hfts^  ^^m  eternity  safR^^  a  perpetaa%)  i^ 
volyifigf  sddcession  of  changes.  A  doctrine  nQ^*iacfmi{{)kft>^ 
Mt%ifh1M  Pythagorean  dogma,  concerning^  tb^ptodddtfltt 
4jif  aH  Slings  from  one  eternal  source^  obscnrely  «xpt^til^t 
nnder  the  image  of  the  Monad,  tfie  fotmtain  of  aU  Waoitithk 
The  immutable  essences  of  Ocellus  are  the  sati^  ^^iCfa^-^ 
iiiteUigible  natures  ^  Pythagoras.  1^  dOdriMt'  Of 'Bel- 
las concerhing  demons,  that  they  inhablt^e  ftiMnCBeirM^ 
gffons.  Is  essentially  dfflbrent  trom  that  of  A3&tci#!bi^y^ 
supposed  lio  such  intelligences,  except  im  tbJB  odlMlil 
sphere.  On  the  whote,  we  Vbink  ^Hih  is  Utile  <tiMiS?ft 
dOuM^  thait  Ocellus's  work,  **Conc*Aibg*<he^  XMnm^ 
ou^t  to  be  rcmked  among  the  remains  of  H^  P)rlto^i0Jifitt 
rathfer  thstitr  the  Pferipatetic  philosophy,  -u:  B  .. 

'Tinueiis,  the  Locrian,^  flourished  in  ffle'Hiiie  ighirfll 
durih^  the  Hm^  of  Plato,  who  was  indefctdi  to  tgkDt,mm6i3ii 
oAierf  Pythagdi'eans,  f&t  his  acquaintaaee  witfr  Ihe.dorittte 
bfCpytha^as^  atfd  wMo  wrote  his  dialogue  etttiflaariir^ 
lik^  tM  <tiie'  ground  of  Ms  boot:,  '<^Ott  ike  ^ffUmif^Vl 
TRtengs.^^^  A  smaR  piece,  which  lie  Wrot^  doue^Mngbtei 
S%\i  ifffbgr  World;  is  pr^serv^  by^c^N^^tfij^ifte  sbt* 

himgfi^k  tSi  A^  n^^part  ti^ads'&i'lfcti^tW^arle^^ 
ths^oras, he  die||a^,finom him  in  two  particularo:  (be  first; 
jaMrtjjnsteadof  Q^  wh(^,  or  Monad,  he/TOjp^^ftfe^ 
dependent  causes  of  nature,  Ood^  or  .}lipd|.j0)r4  lf^ 

^'  <^  tidTde  Fin.  1.  v.^  f  aici  <)a.  1  1.    MacroRrS«t.*lit^c^^*«c4: 
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..  V  jtAmonv  ft0 .  Jfytimfmo  pnwjep^arei  of  pia^^ .  \mifi^ 

Timaeus,  was  Archytas,  of  Tarentum.  He  is  said  tp.ba^ye 
jbf*iiM(li^  eighth  i|t  succession  ffomPythi^goifasj,  i^idthis 
'amottnt  desenr^e  more  credit  tiuui  the  assextioa  of.fTaivJbii- 
dmi^.tfaat  he  hei^d  Pythagoras  iaper$po;  for  thei  fathcfr 
^thi9  ^ect  floiirished,  as  we  have  6een«  about  the^ixti^th 
0J]FiiipiAd>^bttt  Archytas  conversed,  with  Plato  upqQ>^ 
ifiri^MviaU;  to  Sicily>  which  was  in  the  ninetj-sixth  ;Qlyiin* 
,T^$Atf^  ^henoe  it  appears,  that  ther^  Was  an  ioiberfrftlof 
jabotfe,4b  ^etitary  between  the  time  olPytbagora^f^i^id,;^!^ 
4ifiAtiefeyte3.^ 

j.fitc^w^  the  celebrity  of  this  philosopher,  that:  qum^ 
iU^9ttMr«$  names  appear  in  the  train  of  his  disciple^^pAJ^ 
«it)»IMty>  Philobus,  Ettdoxus,  md  Plato,^  To  the$e, 
tiilli^i  iMid  al^ter  tiim  Erasmas»^  and  Cmp^docI^^^  l^vt 
tSD^pi040Oh$i  certainly  iourisbed  ^oot  (be  eightyrfpifur^ 
<)ifmfi»A,^  aear  fifty  years  before,  Archytas,. ^  He  ev 
-«Uedy«f>t'Only  in  speculative  philos<^by,  but  m  g^o^viet^ 
and  mechanics.^  He  is  said  to  hanFO  mvented^kiiid  tk 
AJWfgadiilMVxiaton,  and  several  cnrionahydravdicixk^qbj^es. 
j^esi9»^  im  w^  iMfh  reputation  for  pnoral  and  ppl^^U^cil 
^RbdoA,  >tbs^>  ipontiary  to  the  iisuaJ  custom, J^^^^V^i^^^ 
^iifleiicftwrewc  4tflfeTent  times  tp  (hf  |iuj)reme  xifj^^f^yi^i 
jTw«to».  a  Hft  igxerpfeied  his ,  authority  with^  m^.^eri^ipi), 
^id.j(iifieamd>  biw«lf**o  /hi^  jpoimtrymep  Vy  iis  a^a^y 
dMMfe»i<JWfte?w4w.>  {I^fr  m?f^  /R^^W^;?f  ^^^k-W 
j^«M^d«iiiAi«4^ri9fi>|ftaT7at^.^  To  im^ipiW4^jm^lfift^ 
•^<l<liJl4j|jfife¥4^Wff)Kte^  iBf  y^fl.thaJt^E 

VOL.  1.  3    P  . 
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410  OP   tHE    DISCtPLftS  [BOOft^iSr^ 

Bma,ngrf ;  otherwise  I  know  not  wbartyoa  migbt  exp^eptr^ 
Of  Ms  Writings  none  remain  excq[>t  a  metaphysical  Woldb^' 
''On  the  Nature  of  the  UniTerse/'  iir  which  he  has^esf: 
plailied  ^the  predicaments;   and  sundry  'flragalents.y'r^'Oir 
Wisdom/' and  "  On  the  Good  and  Happy  Mkn/'^r^sopred- 
by  Stobselns,  and  edited  from  him  by  Gale.^    Hid  deaths 
which  is  sfidd  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  ship^eck^iia 
made  a  subject  of  poetical  deseriptio»  by  Horac^^  whokoet^- 
brabs^him  as  an  eminent  geographer  and  a^tronoiaer.^  • '  ^ 

Te  maris  et  terrae,  numeroque  carentis  areriab  '  .       ! 

Mcnsorem  cohibent,  Archyta,  >.   •  .  ; 

Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 
Mimera:  nee  quidquam  prodest  '  *  '^   ' 

Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro.^ 

Conceniing  tiie  philosophical  tenets  of  .Ajrc^t^^tugiqii- 
cients  air^  silent ;  except  that  Aristotle,  .w^o  was  a^n  .4nd^; 
trious  collector  from  the  Pythagoreans^  borrowed  ^gpjiiys^i 
the^general,  arrangements^  which  are  usually  :c£med.Iii$Tt^ 
oatiyories^  The  aum  of  bis  moral  doctrine,  js-rrntl^  ^^^4 
is  to.be  pursued  for.  its  own  sake  iaev^gry  .Gonditl<m  ^f\Wmi 
ibat.all  e?cces9  is  inconsistent  with  virtue ;  ttiattb^^iidtUb 
more  injured  by  prosperity  than  by  advefsity,;}  wd^kt^t 
tbereis  nopestUence  so  destructive  to  hiwan  Ip^ffxinQspi 
as  pleasure  j^  ;  It  is  probable  that  Aris^tle;.wa4  i^ebt^/ 
to  Archytas  foe  many  of  his  mpral  idQas;  paif^q^Mfjfytf 
the  notion  which  ruixs  through  his  ethical  pkca»i^tto^fi^u 
tUQ  ooia^ist^  in  avoiding  extremes.    .  ^  -^  o^i 

•?  -^l.  1.  xU*  u*  J9.,l.  xiii.  c.  15»  L  xiv.  c.  Ip.    Jambl.  c.  x^tfiirtB^  ua^ 
Plut  de  Inst  Puer.  t  i.  p.  14.  "    . 

"  OjvnscHl.  Mjtb.  p.  673.        '  w  L.  i.  Od.  28     *    ^'^ 

J^  •■     ■  •  '    '.  ..     ■  itf'..[.  '  . 

y*^  A  re  by  (as,  what  avails  tby  nice  survey  .     rr  rf    ^  t  li 

Of  ocean's  countless  sands,  of  earth  and  sea  ?  *  ^      '     " 

In  Vain  thy  mighty  spirit  onoe  couM  soar  -'Kh  I  "^ 

To  orbs  celestial,  and  their  doarte-exploie;        «  .    t  •>!/    i'hl 
Ifhere  upon- the  t^mpest^ieatenstraoi  .  ^i'    v>j>j    ' 

YQttli&cdAfin'd;  till  aome  mor^  lihfiral4iaiid .    A  .fjvH  .ffii(*-„ 
Shall  strew  the  pious  dust  in  funeral  rite,      »        \^   h:^l  o.  .:6 
'  -l    '  i  And  wiB^  thee  to  thfe  bouadlete r^aTms  eTli^Wi  /  . [  Bunikt^. 
^  tragrti.  de  vero  bond,  ap.  Gale.    Cic.  de  s'enect' c.  li^'    "  '''^''  ' 
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'^  HipffMus,  of  Mvtaspaoibmn,  i»  namtionediaa  havings exr 
€{di6<l'  ia.  AiGt,iiipplic9Jdim  cf  mathematical  pimcdplfd:  to 
misic^  Atal«cs»^  and  m»ensiii«ttoii.  He  a^peant  to  lia^e  b^^ . 
aol  ^  ^nemy  *t»  the  ,  eoneealed  method,  of  pbUp$op)asBiiig 
^ailopt^'by  .pjfhagofa^^  and  to  haino  expressed .  bim^^tf 
more  iplaUly  concemiog  the.  nature  ;of  things,  than  was 
usual  in  fte  Itsdic  scii^ol^  In  cbmmoa. with  other  Pyljia- 
goteansthe  heldy  that  fire  is  the  firat  principle  oC  allithiiigs>. 
wheiice.they  spring,  and  into  which  they  are  resolved  in 
certain  periodical  revolutions;  that  this  first  principle  is 
intellectual^  and  the  source  of  alt  mind ;  but  that  when  it  is 
extinguished  or  condensed^  it  is  converted  into  the  grosser 
elements.^  In  this  doctrine  he  approached  near  to  the. 
system  of  Heraclitus,  afterwards  to  be  explained.  He.* 
atlso  taught/ that  the  universe  is  finite^  is  always  changing, 
and  undergoes  a  periodical  con^agration. 

The  first  philosopher  who  divulged  the  Pyfliagoric  doc- 
trfaie;  Was  PMhlatis,  a  native  of  Cix)tona>  who  afterwards 
lived  ^atHeracIea.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archytas,  and 
fiDtiri^hed  in  the  time  of  Plato.^  It  was  from  him  that 
]^Iat?6^  &s  we  have  before  related,  purchased  the  writt^i 
r^acbrdis^  of  the  Pythagorean  system^  contrary  to  an  express 
o^th' taken  by  the  society  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  theto- 
slflii^fe^Mo  kefep  secret  the  mysteries  of  ttieir  sect.  It  is  pro- 
lie^le;il&at  among  these  books  were  the  writings  of  Timap'us," 
xipt^ii  wMcb'Plato  formed  the  dialogue  which  bore  his  name. 
Pliltaa*cb  telates,  thatPhOolaus  wasone  of  the  persons  who 
ess^aj^ed'froin  the  house  which  was  burned  by  Cykm,  dur- 
ing, the  life  of  Pjrthagoras ;  but  this  account  caltmot  be. 
correct.  Philolaus  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  and 
flfefeffire'cc&rtainly  not  with  Pythagoras.  liiterfering  in  af- 
fairs of  state^^  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political  jeailousy .    ; .   ^ 

Philolaus  treated  the  doctrine  of  nature  with  great  sub- 
tlety, but  at  the  sanie  time  with  great  obscurity  j  retjprripg 

•7  Jamb!.  Vit  Pylh/  o.  icviil.  n.  81,  S8;  lAerti  L  viii*  §  84.  Jambl. 
Intr.  Nic.  p.  11.    Sit»nile8ii6 de'Mcraic  c' 12.  •        ■      . .  .■  .1 

^•.Laert.  Clem.  ALHrotceptij' E5ascb;  Pr.  Lfsi?MC  14*^  jSext.  Emp. 
Pyrrii.  Hyp.  1.  iii:;cF./=4.  adti^Math.  1.  m.  §  861.  Plat  PI*  Fh.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
Sjtob.  Eel.  Ph.  o.  13»    >..     >to     .       .  .r    r  J 

%J^tim.  1.  viib^dili  <  A^GeH. Irlii,  ^  tT.    Gk^  ^Otzt*L  iii.  Jamb. . 
<i.  xxxvi.  n.26g.  xx3a.^fl,  1^9.  T?etzes€feai.^.  Hist, .3^  -  piu<t.,<J^eft, 
Soe.   Porph.  lit.  Pyth.  11.57/ 
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493  or  TJU  vnawt^KB,  he.         J^moM^M^^ 

tfWTf  ikamg  VbuX  exists  to:  laatlieamlical  pimci^^  ^^ 
tiMgM;  tbat  reaiton,  Improred  by  maOittiMlkal  Isaiilipg!^  it 
idwe  dapaUeof  jttdgfa]|^ coocernitig the natwe  of  tUs^;: 
dail  tke  whole  world  consists  of  mimiteiatidifiBite^ithtt 
M«A«r  subfdsls  by  ikMsAS^  and  is  tiie  chain  wUcb  by  iW 
prim^t  sostains  the  eternal  frame  4if  Hangs;  timti  the 
Monad  is  not  the  sole  principle  of  aU  things,  but  Unt^flift. 
Bteary  is  necessary  to  fumudi  materials  {rdm  whkji  ail 
stbseqnent  nnmbers  may  be  produced;  that  tibe  world: is 
one  whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about  whicbtbe  ten  ci!»- 
lestial  spheres  revolTe,  heaven,  the  son,  the  planets,  the 
earth,  and  the  moon ;  that  the  sun  has  a  yitreons  surface, 
whence  the  fire  diffused  through  the  world  is  reflected,  ren- 
dering the  mirror  from  which  it  is  reflected  visible ;  that  all 
things  are  preserved  in  harmony  by  the  law  of  niecessity; 
and  that  the  world  is  liable  to  destruction,  both  by  fire  and 
by  water.*^ 

From  this  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Fhilolansit  ap-^ 
pieajis  probable,  that,  following  Timssus,  whose  writings,  be 
posjieBsed,  be  so  far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  sysr 
Mm,  as  to  conceive  two  independent  principles  in  n^tiue^ 
0od  and  MaMer,  and  that  it  was  from  the  same  source  tb^ 
Flafo  derived  bis  doctrine  upon  this  subject. 
'  The  last  celebrated  name  which  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Pythagoreans,  is  Eudoxus,  of  Gnidus.  Hi^iurst 
preceptor  was  Archytas,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  m  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  philosophy.  About  the  age  of 
tw^tyrthree  he  came  to  Athens ;  and  though  his  patrbnony 
was  small,  by  the  generous  assistance  of  Tbeomedqw,^ 
physician^  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  schools  of  ihie^  phi- 
losophers, particularly  that  of  Plato.  The  libercdity  :of 
his  friends  afterwards  supported  him 'during  a  visit  la 
£g7pt^  where  he  was  introduced  by  Agesilaus  to  Knig 
Kectanebis  II.  and  by  him  to  the  Egyptian  prieetsi  It|pfS 
been  said,  that  he  accompanied  Plato  into  Egypt;  but  th|s 
is  inconsistent  with  chronology,  for  Nectanebis  Il.'i^'gned 
m  Egypt  from  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  fburth 

■  >>«J  Lfcrt.  I  viii.  §  86,  Ice.  Sext  Emp.  adv.  M.  1*.  vii.  §  92.  JamUi  ad 
Nfc'  p.  7.  II.  Claud.  Mamertus  de  Statu  Ammae,  1.  U.  c.  %  3.  Stoli. 
Ed.  Ph.  c.  16. 25.    Pint,  de  Plac.  Ph.  I.  ii.  c.  1.  20. 1.  iii.  o.  13. 
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BlymfiaA,^  /to  the  jH^eood  ]ieav>of;tAb&  bv»dr^  Aird  mf 

iK^m^^iheiiiiiety-eigtilb  Qlpopiad^^.  about  the  foitieth^aar 
ctf  His  ag)0>  thsit'lie  visited  EiBj^pt.  Eudoxusis  highly  )Ct)e>^ 
teated  l]^:tiie  ancients  foi  his  skill  in  astroBradyf;  .but  i^Mie 
of  hisn^tiiigs  oki  diis  or  any. other  subject  are  estaiit« 
Jkratw^;  wba  has  described  the  celestial  'phea<nneiia  in 
^^s<  is.  said  f o  haine  ifolioi^bi  Eudjoxus.  He  floumhed 
abdut  Jtiie  Bsnety-seTenith  Olympdad^^  and  died  in  tbe^fifitjr- 
ttbrdjtear of  bis  age*^*  > 


CHAP.  XIII. 


) 


OP    THE   ELEATIC  SECT.  t   . 

A*I/rH0UfeH  tie  founder  of  the  sect,  wbose  biiirtevyTiow 
cemes'tiAder  our  consid^i-^tidn,  was  to  Ionian,  tbr0^^U» 
Mii^«*ce!febratea  ptecefj^tors,  Patroenid^  Z^uo,  a«d^Lwv 
^llj^^,  Haviil^  beto  Natives  of  Mea,  or  Velia(atown:iil 
Magna  6rte<^ife,  built  by  a  colony  of  Phocettus  in  t^  tiaie 
of  Cyrus)  the  sdct  has  derived  its  name  from  tbi^  place, 
aiid  is  called  the  EkaticJ    It  must  be^divided  into  tifo 

..  «  %  0.  363.  »  B.  C.  361.  »  B.  C.  388.  *  B-  C.  392, 

^  •Plqt.  do  i^ivend.  sec  Epic.  t.  ii.  p.  95,  Cic.  de  Div,  1.  ii.  c.  42.  A. 
fecil.  i.  xvii.  c.  21,  Laerf.  I.  viii.  §  86.  Suidas.  A  then.  I.  vii.*p.  27e, 
1.  Vi.  p.  ^i  3iS.  Sf rabo,  1. 1i.  p.  100. !.  xiii.  Euseb.  Cbr6ri.  OL  W,^. 
i7«U  '.^SQMiJ-vii.  C.17.  Sext,Em|kiulv.M.l.i:  §301• 
/  *  Vidtrtd>  Ptbrib.  JBib,  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  466.14HB6.6t>K  508.  646,  040,  Obi. 
9alr4#tnt.iit  Obs;  19,  p.  433.  t  i v.  Obs.  18,  19.  Bayle,  Amatiit.  Lit, 
t.  vii<  p.  247.  Le  Clcrc.  Hist  Med.  p.  i,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Otium  Vindd,  MeL 
111.  p.  ^265.  Scip.  Aquirianiis  de  Plac.  Phil,  ante  Arisi  c,  20.  22.  Cud* 
^drtii;  c.  iv:  §  2t,  8cc.  cum  Not.  Mosb.  De  Antichthon.  Pytridg.  Ob«. 
HW.-'t.  i^.  Ob.  19.  §  as.  StdMi  Hist.  Ph.  Blor,  Gent  5  136.  138, 
Bab-UfttAfdu  fi  UoviK  Paki^eMlQ  Deo^XHssp,  vv..8fy?^.«3..<  Bif»iiiNu»ii. 
H|||,^AIh.0.2p„^d,r  Jonrg.  J^i.  c«  6»  1  ^  Gftejpi^aef.  lulTiau,  Opoac. 
fd^ijti  Scbmidii  Di^.  de  Archyta,  Jenae.  1683.  V9S8.  de  Scient  Math. 
cV48.^1.  c.  33.  §  13.  Lipsii  Manad.  ad  PhiL  Sioic.  L  iu.  IMss.  v& 
Thpfiias.  de  loc.  Ani.m,  et  Scapha  Lune^  c.  5,  §  |1.  in  Hist.  Sap.  et 
Stttlt.  t.  i.  p.  72.  Carist.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  96.  Bentleii  Ep.  FbaL  p.^, 
||aoiertfi»  djg  Statu  AnimsB^  Uii.  c.  2,  fli.   _  ^,  .  . 

« Stn*o,  1.  vi  p,  25i 
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wkm^o^i  c«e  of r which  trei^ed  coocendag>  the  ol^fe  ai^ 
orig^  of  tbifgfl  iifoa  mHufh^neal^  the  other  uptmp^mot 
yWf^iples.    To  the  former  class  belong  Xenofriiafties^  Ifex^^ 
nenides,  Meliss^is,  and  Zeno  of  Elea ;  to  the  latter»^  Leodp^ 
po#,  .DemooritQS^  Protagoras^ Diagoivus^attd  Anaomrdtaiit 
Copcernrngeaehof  these  we 4ihatt  treat 4«rtiiietly^  *  •/  ^m.^ 
*  Xeitopftones/ 'the  author  of  the  Eleaticseet^^wasa^na-. 
tive  of  Colophon.    The  great  length  of  his  life  has  le4  dif* 
fevent.writers  to  fix  different  dates  to  the  time  im  which  be. 
flourished;  but  if  the  several  chronological  accounts .oC 
this  pl^ilosopher  be  compared^  it  will  appear  probable  that 
hc^  was  bom>  as  Eusebius  asserts^  about  the  fifty-sixth 
Olympiad.?    From  some  cause^  which  is  not  related,  Xep 
nophanes  early  left  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  Sicily ; 
ijHiere  be  isupported  himself  by  reciting,  in  the  court  of 
Hiero,  elegiac  and  iambic  verses,  which  he  had  written  in 
reprehension  of  the  theogonies  of  Hesiod  and  Homen 
Fif;om:Sicily  he  passed  over  isAo^o^na  Grmcia,  wbiere:he. 
tpok  up  the  profession  of  philosophy,  and  bi^came  a  cele«-. 
tovated  preceptor  jn  the  Pythagorean  scbooL    {pdnlgjyig, 
Itawieyer^  a  greater  freedom  of  thought  than  waS'^^^ial; 
amipng.tbe  disciples  of  Pythagoras^  he  ventured  U^im^r, 
duce  new  opinions  of  his  own,  ai^d  in  many  partiouliMrs  tp; 
Qppoj^.ithe  doct|1ne3  ^  Epimenides,  Th^df^,  wd  Byt^a* 
gor^^.    This  gave  occasion  to  Timon,  who  was  a^evere^ 
Sj^tirist,  to  introduce  him  in  ridicule  as  one  of  the  cfaaifMH 
£er^  m.bis  dialogues.  ,  Xenophapes  possessed  the.  Pj/thar. 
g9^feai^5?b^  of  philoso(pby  about  seventy  years,  aodli^^* 
to  the  extrane  age  of  one  hundred  years,  &at  is,:acc>^diAg) 
to  Eusebius,  till:  the  eigbty^rst  Olympiad.^  ^      ^      r     >    .^ 
.  Qf , the  writings  of  the  Eleatic  school  nothing  remaiM,- 
^cept  ,a  few  ^agments  collected  by  Henry  Stepheiis.   We; 
dii^^x^yforciur:  information  conceimiBg  this  sect .^Qiafri 
tJbe  authority  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  the  former  of  whom, 
•  wfaile  he  professed  to^explain^tthe  doetrine>of  PtmbeiM^l;, 
in'thfe  (tialogttes  whibfa  bear  his  name,  iti  acfcnowfidgt*  iSo- 

»Laert.  I.  vlii.  §  18.  I.  i.  §1^.    Ctem.  Al.  Stroih.  M.ji.  9bK^  i*l ' 
A|)6th:?*ip^3ii7.'  Ps.  0r%.  Plitt.  te. \it.  p.  94?.  *   '    ^-    ^'^*   miA.. 

*lAorb  Wttt.  I.  c.    S^xt;  3Smp.'*yrrfcJ  Hy^/1  {.  t\  ^.^§^2^  •*»#? 
Bib.  Gr.  v.i.p.667.  •B.  C.'J*W  ^     /  t  vjC-  ^b 
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ftiPre  ad«ltei^<]UtiK»ft  ^uriOi  ojAiridiii^  of  his  onvii ;  an^Hii 

Z^^^.lMk  Gorgias,  -bad  not  scrupled  to  mua'epres^iit'tMt 
^e|i€ftsy4bat  be  wigfat  the  more  eaaify  refute  tbem.  Hbeai^ 
and^ttieit  circmnstaiiees  render  it  extremely  difficult  tane^ 
late^  with  Mduttcyy  Ibe  tenets  of  the  Eleatic  seot.  A^fai^ 
a«%€fip^ts  Xenophanes^  after  acarefol  comparison  of  ifte. 
a,6^o^iits  whidiare  ghnen  by  Aristotle  and  others,  the  fbh 
kmiog  is  the  best  Summary  we  t^ite  ablelo  collect  df  liii^ 
docMne.  -  .  .  •- ?' 

t^  Mefkipk^msy  Xenophanes  taught,*  that  if  evetlhei^ 
iMBld  4>«^n  a  time  when  nothing  existed,  tiotMng  eWiM"  eV^~ 
ha^re  existed.  That  whatever  is,  always  has  been  fl^obt 
^iliity,'Witbont  deriTing  its  existence  from  any  prior  pifiii^ 
dpl^;  that'  nature  is  one  and  without  limit ;<^tiiat*what'i]§f 
diie  is  slmilar>  in  all  its  parts,  else  it*  would  bl^  mttiry  ;^  that 
the  one^infittlte,  eternal,  and  hmnogeneoiis  umverse;  i^^ili^ 
mutable  and  incapable  of  change ;  ihat  God  isonei^K^ot^ 
pi^reaLetefnal  being,  and,  like  the  universe, fepheriitil"' in 
fOifUH'>that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  univ^t^e,'ctifi^- 
j^i^ri^liding  fill  things  within  himself;  is  iuteHigeiit,  ai^d' 
petiraides  all*  things,  but  bears  no  resemblance  to  humah 
'  natureieither  in  body  or  mind.^  •  .^  > 

tn'PKifmsy  he  taught,'^  that  there  are  iimumerable  wotld» ; 
•  ttl^^tttere  i§  ki  nature  no  real  production,  decay,  o<  chait^;: 
thait'diere  atdfour  elements,  and  that  the  ea[rthis  the1)asis 
of  ifll  ftiki^s ;  that  the  stars  arise  from  vapotirs,  Which  are^ 
d^tittguished  by  day  and  ignited  by  night;  thleit^flie  Si^^ 
c^Wisists  of  fiery  particles  collected  by  humid  exBfelaf-^ 
tions,  and  daily  renewed ;  that  the  course  6f  thesunis^'rets 
tiMui^aiP,' and  only  appears  curvilinear  from  its  great  ^rs-  > 
tfttfce;  .tii^  there  are^  as  many  suns  as  tfrefre  are  diffiirdnt' 
^IMwte^  ctf  the  eatth ;  that  the  moon  is  an  inhabited  ^orld ; 

cf^Aiwt  Pbyk.  aisioM;  L  L  c  2.    Ci€*;Ao..Qa.  1.  ir.  cBT.  *jAiwt.Mrtv. 
1.1,  %^...P)B,  <q^qg.  fh.  c.  Hi,  p.  96.    Laert,  1.  ix.  §  19.  -  SgQ^  Mmm 
Pyrrlr.  1.  i.  c.  33.     Cic.  in  Lucull.    Ac.  Q.  1.  iv.  c.  37. 

^^Ciem,  Alex.  Str.  L  v»  p.  601. 1.  vii.  p.  701.  .        i  . 

7  Arist  Grig.  La6«<t.  1.  c.  Stob,  Eel.  Pbys.  p.  ^.    Sext.  Emp«  adv'.*!?*; 
1.  vu.  §49.     Plut.  deaiid.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  24,  25.    PL  Ph.  iim.  e.^ao. 
Bm^.  Ft,  1.  i.  c.  8.  1.  xiv.  c  17.    Stob.  Eel.  Ph.  h  inp.,d^  a6h,?.fic. 
.  de  Div.  1.  i.  c.  3.    Plin.  L  ii.  c.  103.  >  .       r'>       >' 
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iMMrf><t||iM]tgyfetg|i»iiti|titi 
Hie  doctEiiie  of  Xenopb«m|!SKT€Qt»«MMteMlPMfi»ni|^ 

AMliirejtqchoioti^^trioditeatioM:  itf  jOMbX^^ 

flpllteiftfhmM)ilmi9^aiid  otitic  Aa^ctbo^^  FSkAN^^foll 
SliiD(AoAit>*bK)f4Ueiailia.itf  tlie;^oiM«  tBii^iioiMbafiilMi 
ofpibMVittoijflr  {^QMrd7wifc/fhc  teaoM  ki;^hi9bHl^ick8Mrt  «f 

MlidHee^ivcarte  tt>l)eH)iie  imsatbf)»fMd'«iittKMloifr  «Htf 
ii(^irf^|rtf<ll«ifl  I  (Ut  )ha ? igopee^cm  liciariN«^iiljter««atfatiattf 

e^onlstealcy  tfr^ifte  lAngtiafpe  wonted  rtikJiaii^  la^wipMfr 
cWaflyfJslttttll^jto:  Usbd«fe^triM/{ntS€vv^4!byd&nJUt  EtaifK 
sipiif9^^aial<tGrtal  os) a^  die  Baiw^  nMme  nnritlpl iJlesiltiirefai»| 

dilUFlmijKtfKiplirimtf  jMtipteiJMd  cdnooaiiqgitto  mmMmi 
IMf  ^yjiMWiitt<h|tttyjt>CTi>»tiiWs,«to  bd^uiidiQttiooiiof  ttif 
1ririfikq;taokiainidrt)e4oaft  ttK  :wfanI<^^iii»dUpt>te4f  i^  auitmi 
parts>  which  his  physical  tenets  supposed  to  ^IwbttlMciO 
»baiBii{oi  tfAotntf ^^fted^  rJfcitt  Ihf  ]^49tMi^jbi«t^Miilliiaie, 

«Mi9^il!fQ«riiaiifettetdtittErri»  |Q^  oilcbdlBfi»iimMttttoJi 
pwsi^§pf)[eplri#dKntitF}ta€tttt^^  liliiftafit 

lMqafayiitrttoaog«)^iwi  MirilitMfoMiiitom^iitiatiAM^ 
loany  other  metaphysical  contests,  were  mere  combats  in 

pute^  the  meaning  of  terms.(^^|^jjt^  Jt^i^jji^  i^^ 
i»i[um)Tfiti?<w»wirfye<»  Jigyrinmaiit  clM^adioCiiMitiire 

The  notion  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  cttr8lrfiii|*Tielrtt^ 

•  8  ,r ,  JOF 
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mMm^i.]    'r:i0^  torn  scsA^tK'  9mr.  '       Mt 

^iMP^^tiii^ilii$Mi^^  ■'  It^l»rMt-iriisti» 

^iMMl^  ^s^pfltoe,  liM  iiittitf  of  tlie^ttifi^lM')^^ 
pliilos#]^ier8,  are  Qotb^  Mei^  tluai  dMi'tafftcdocft^ltttiiFitf 

:^  S^tOAfiy  ^MiMtisftttebed  ill  die  WMUbc  ikAmm^  wWi  |li0VN 

Mt*^  ato/Ui  native  dtjr*  He  fiouriAed  abed^flie  «tw 
l9^4MaM(»)W)^^.»  H6ie8ftMtolkaTeattMi|tedai|M«<0Ml 
JMtWkfione  ^  Jjiaxiaumfiler;  bo^if  tfadsbe  tmb^^^  it>WMl 
iMre  tNdM  i»Ai)i3t  he  wae  imj  fovoig^  Ifis  yalyiiB*a)n#td 
Itt^drii  ^farly  flianner  of  Ufe  ivas^  sptendttd,  a»f 4iijriMli|fi 
eHber;b  t^^vilaffs^fi  ^f  Uib  c0iiiiileriA3e^  tfll  hecifonMi 
Im  idilMU9y^^i¥iMi  IKMbetas,  a  PjriliaKbreaiiy  by  iflMai  ^ks 
Mi^|^rsoa4e<  to- witbdrnw  ftom  Ike  busioeeacofi^pnbiig 
liftt,  |)Dtbe^ siteice aiidkidoM^  the  fidu^  Heihoii^ 
Uifttetf  Mai^ich  ktdebted  tb4^  biit  hoiiesiiF^ha^iiii 

laMi^tfar  ia^rkigi  in^foditeed  hiia  into  Ihe  reo^Mts  kf(  |ibiMMr 
topli^atblt  afier  bis  ^tealh  he  cofisecmtei  «  lein{de  4[tr.U«r 
ilrai](ny4  oCebe^  in  Jiie  fllegoried  ^le,  speaka  ^  JK»«i 
BMii^dmBuat'ma  etqiWAl  patfem  of  vktoe.  He  WfMe^tktf 
Ata^aefi: /«f  kai  school  in  verae8>^  of  iciick  a'^Bs»r£flqpi 
lif n^atttlr  wmaiii,  bat  m  so  smtiiated  a  stateVthat  tivtij^aii 
|iwL.itiitle  hel(^  in  exp^aifig  his  6;^tgtoii  of  piyi»sqfifa|Fi: 
Mate,  in  the  dialogue  which  bepts  the  naiae^  ]?a»|^iidoi| 
T^taSeames  to  rc^foeseat  las  tai^,  b«t  icoofOQiidejdiein  tiidi: 
lilk  0rm.  RxBn  the  s^atteved  tepottf  of  the  MfrieMi,  -fi^ 
9lft»  «q^  «ie  £(itt03iKing  iAMM«f^of^dle  PUiostq^mg 
iJofirtetfrffli.   -  -i.  -.<4Y-{| 

^elUtoeeylwrfa tiNrfbldr  that Jivkich  foltowat  tiie  refH^it^df 
1)|iuMMed^aiid:diat  idiich^i^  toteMOii4i«AtKiUii^ 

Wkm>fatmi^is^9il^4d  flie  appeatweesJof  stMiUtevM^ttiif 
Ibpi^lfliac  coBiMe»Aeiabi4vait'Hi|(i^ 
4illeci[iiito£th«€0ii8tit^     of  the  oiyaM.  ^  Ab^n^JotflUji 

!t<n^f^i?V  ^1  ^'^^^^   Plato  i^P^e|ft..Aft5»«^»*-f%i 

Gofettii].p.4ie.4e4.    Sext  Emp.  Mv.  lU^k^^flMf :  JNlM^ 
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pniciblite  of  tbings  are  beat  and  ocddy  JOPfefetdhiitcMihy^ 

^likise<t^tfeM  HM^'eatA^te  i^dierical^  aod  f^koddluMtai  wi^ 

^ly^tfci^^M^  is  BO  cmm v^-hMiimjiA^mam^^mukmmjti^ 
^fMr>  ^Itti'iaiiolbei^ ;  Aat'ibe&st nta  frereif»miiK)0*j&ita 
^i«9,>b9^>(ke^ftetita  of^kM^  upoft^old;  tkat^ibefirmmotf 
^■ile'^orfdUs  Ka^  to  deeajr^  b«i  tte  ani^Bisekilieif  ormalfe 
-rt^^Mtii^V^d^iiattbeelriefj^  thesoaii^iActfjMMft^. 
^^^TIi6t^4Bfeo»i]lear;>tt  nsciiahlaiioe  betrnM^tlecmMagAigi^h 
^'dck^tfab  of  PaHte^cs^and  J[eM|iiMM8,(Ali|t>ttiJ«^ 
V^plpdti^^t^^ysdiMbte'toi^sc^^         m^reaBn6(irag&)j.eiife^^ 

^#ti^te^^si0a(ritig««rilhutil9elf  a  Djfanefacfa^ltatnijbfaid^^ 
;Mi«^^  m&i^^stAaif  Hov  the  P]rdi«gareim  doRtr»<  Mi 
'M^pM^4>&e> Deity  t»  bean  infcn»ing tpiiac^ihaqliM^iprtt- 
XltofliAllTei>  dfilteMrd^^bnMi^  theiini^vne^;  b^tooof^jil^* 
lftaAilA^iieiMcBii9iiu^tbe>.«xi^  sfkBm,^fiiQmig6iiAfyBm 
^^iMdiik  *  ao^UM  be^  i«  onetaphcHMaHy  i]*qpare0oiiieii1q^.lbia 
pbilosopber  aa^  crown  of  ]igbt>  inclosing  witbin  its^joiieAoit 
'*«l'Mbdlb^Mfe<rtldorb^r-*  .«  > .  jw*  mi -^nrbTo:>oA 
7^  Tttnttam  a)fi4toiM0/9mi  a  diffls^fntf  I1a«liciB^Mld 
^ ytbiid.ij^lN^  t&  ibM  ^doctrines..  iAoiijRrttmsudURittyiie 
-$^t&a^i^ilB9^  jMoBcyheiB,  he-ae^pnredirfiimie^ 
;«|iltell9«ieiP4n)aAdMf<pf  trtateu-  I^baiiMiiTBriaM^Stbrtdie 
-^»»^^9rtetoted  imtb^dijd  4aiit^^  s^AMM^iBndfeiMiMdt^ 
*^t«MC#^  ia^ai  nfiwaat>M|{i^[TOieQt  viMioiieii4tl«tf^iaziffi{e 

.eE|.4^494i}ellad(t.HCobfaL]fk(  Y    t/,^.    ♦^^sJCir.  tfi|»{     g  -^   /i  I  ?  :> 
Emp.  adv.  Ji,  J.  ||r.  §  ^^Aii^  ^0.    «fii^  Ecb  Pk  ^.xl^f  .?^fi;P»t»  « 
w#4»is  <le  N'^t.  D«of.  1. 1,  c.  11.  oih'Sffq  til  m\^^  ^ 
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'^luiieir>aiifd:BailiDeiiJule[^      ^  ^v       -u  .•<::  ii  ^ov'^ti.r^q 

ildsTooDMigeOTa  a]idi«acc£b9ftil  oppoaitjyim^^^ityitpte  jjl^ 
fttmnm6(mmimeY  of  tlie  stories  related  hyriiS&^mfki^fk^^ 
^Wiemng'hini,  in  a  great  mesisare  destroys. fte^jcij^^ 
'^Ji^iohose  to  reside  in  his  small  natfare  €%  of  WfiH  f^l^ 
^ilittii'dt -Athens/ became  it  affordied£teer^Ope  tathifi4m^ 
'y<QiM|ebtfaiid  graoerOus  spirit^  which  cxmMfiiot  ^afi^yipub- 
-iiaititQi  4]ae  titatvl^pD^  of  aluOionty.  It  h  related^  tU^t  he 
^.:^dxoatQ!d  the  warjnth  wil^  which  he  resented  reproacb^Jpky 
-/Wfing^  *<  if'  I  were  indifferent  to  cenmire,  I  should  a]^ 
^lii^iiifcli^tentto  {nraise.''^^  The  inTentioa  of  the  dialectic 
A)ivyt  has  Abeen  imprq^rly  ascribed  to  Zcno ;  hut  thorn  caii 
".t^v^uao^d^uht  that  tins  philosopher,  aod  othennetaphyfic^I 
'  tfi^ratant^'inthe  Eleatlc  aecU  employed  much  iiigeQu|l[y 
>^agnd^blEtely  in  exhibiting  exaoiples  of  most  of  tbfi  luglcal 
^'idAs^/ltblph-i^ere^ftemardsT^e^iio^d  to  rulcj^^jfj^ri^tf^^j^ 

According  to  Aristotle,^^  Zeno  of  Elea  taught,  that  ao- 
bliiiuf  >«ati 'be  pt^oduead  either  from  that  which  is  fiiitallar  or 
<^4li^idiiyikui:  that  thete  is  only  one  beings  asid  that  j0  Qo4; 
^.ilbli|titiife>  being  IB  eternal^  homogeneous,  and  spherical^  nei- 
*l<ihtei  fiidte  iior  ^ infinite^  neither  quiescent  nor  ntoveabk; 
^thaliiilllisi^areBianjE  woidds;  that  there  ia  in  nature  no  ¥ja- 
d^foiuili^'thali  all  bodins^  aie  composed  of  four  elemeu^ts, 
-^tSsJb^^iM  nk^^m^L^eold  and  dryness;  and  that  ttio  body 

'"^"^  '^ijwiiii.  iir^t4t^y  Riot' ^4^^' ea^U mik  IK  43i.^y4«9itfBll^«J.  fi. 
ic.  7. 1.  i V.  c.  8.    Plat,  in  Theaet.  «ext  Essp.^  W^  'Uyj^  itaiiUMtf.  A  §  S6. 
•^^aiph'tt  id«^riirJ1niy«i  1  i.  t.  i.  5' Ai^t.'4tf  Ctelb;  l.ni.  b.  li  aI  '^ 

»•  Scxt.  Emp.  adv.  Math.1.  fii/4^7r'  VlutJ  ih  Pkrltle^tWl  fn^W. 
I'lat.  ill  Phsedro.  .     ^f  i  \   i    rw'.jt    n /.  >f>    oi!)  -  ^ 

,'9  Iht  yifimph.  25cnp*  Gorgiii,  p.  3.  t.  ju  p.  j^4?.  ^  pbys.li  H.  dt  JM  ;  . 
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«Mi#4b«Miliiettt^)IiiMt<^ 

byitgtfMftt(i#i«t0r«,  41  is  ImpAsaible  U  «eleiiifii»  |1 iiii 

wi|i{fMe^f  (cb^iiAetbetittar  «ditt«ll»dibit>dfiai0i/atBii*Mt 

**'^iiy  mach  concerning^  that  branch  of  the  Elcatic  secf| 
yni^cli  cxpHuned  the  nature  and  orig^in  of  the  tutfireTge  M^ 
ikphysicalty.  A  second  set  of  philosophers  arose  IhfMi 
sc^ool^  who  treated  the  subject  physically  ;  atid  -^hb^ '  ^W- 
io^  up  ^TI  mMaphysical  explanations  of  tiie  cause  ^ 
Oilngs^  atieriipted  to  account  tor  the  phenomend  of  iittta^e 
from  the  tno^Yn  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  " '" 

"''We  author  of  this  essentia)  innovation  wks  Leuctppt^,^ 
who  is  said  by  taeftins  to  have  been  a  native  of  Eleij  a#A 
who  was  a  discjplc  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  philosopher,     ffb 
^6ie  fei  treatise  concerning  nature/*  now  Idist,  ^om  which 
Tl^e  ancicnt^s  probably  collected  what  they  relate  concemitig 
Jjis  tenets*.   Dissatiisfied  with  the  metaphysical  subtJetk's,  b^ 
I  ^hi^h  the  former  philosophers  of  this  school  had  confound- 
ed all  evidence  from  the  seoftesj  Leucippus,  and  hi»s  fof- 
'  Ipwer  peinOcTitus,  determined,  if  possible,  to  discoret'^ 
i  '^st^ni  itabte  consonant  to  nature  and  reason,   Lea\  i?i^  be- 
^  Vmii'  fli^tn'tlie  whole  tr^in  of  il^blftil  boneentions.  nunt- 

"yii2&«t^fe:'Uk)(^>'rkti^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^™^  ^>hT^w 
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liviMnrMtaiiiatidi  tii4^MMd«^  wbk^iSMtopbyf  ifltl^td^jHf^^ 

priaciple  of  motioD.  Several  otber  philosopt^saeiJlMM* 
their  time,  had  indeed  considered  matter  aa  dirisibk  into 
indefinitely  small  pafticles,  parti^^uKtlV '  A%^itagoras,  Emr 
pedocles,  and  Eter^^tttusL  BvA  Ue^dep^^^iim^^^mocri^ 
tm  wereliii^  ftr^t  ^faoiatn^llia^lte^^ef^f^^ 
nall^  destitute  of  all  qualities  excejil  figure  and  UiUilon^ 
fu^d  ,th^^fQre  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  autliois  of  U^q 
<4^tomic  system  of  philosophy.  They  looted  iij)on  Ihc 
jjualitie^  wlikh  preceding  philosophers  had  ascribed  to 
-fgi^t^^  ^s  t]be  mere  creatures  of  abstraction ;  asd  they  Sei' 
Jtoimi^ed  to  atdiuit  notbiii^  into  their  system  ^^liich  the* 
could  not  c^tahlitih  upon  the  sure  l^eistiioQEij  of  the  spiispSL 
fl|^..^£r^i  moreoTer,  of  opiaioiii  that  hota  the  Elea  tU.  phi- 
j^opher^t  and  those  of  other  sects,  had  unneces.sruiiyup- 
iptiinbc^red  their  respective  systems,  l^y  aiisigiiinj^  some  ex- 
J^iial  or  intcrjial  cause  of  motiou^  of  a  nature  not  to  bo 
^i^co vexed  by  the  souses*  They  therefore  resolved  to  rijcct 
]pJB  metaphysical  principles^  and,  in  their  e^ituniition  ot 
j^  jjAfii*o/rte?j<t  of  nature,  to  proceed  upon  no  otherground 
J^n  the  sensible  and  mechanical  properties  of  boduX 
^y  the  help  of  the  internal  priuciple  of  niuU<ni,  which  Uity 
ajttribnted  to  the  indivisible  particles  of  matter^  they  iiuide 
^,Sf!/^bl^j&^fiaLXiciiul  effprt  to  acpoupt  io^the  procTuction  ot" 
all  tiaiiirai  bodies  from  physical  causes,  witliout  llir  iiiU  r- 
^  vention  of  Dj||^;||r-.v(  BvtfiS^bfN^r  they  meant  entir^ j^^s* 
cntd  the  notion  erf  a  Divine  Nalsirafrom  the  Ami  vbc^  is  niw 
certam.  The  ^%ij^%9i  m9)t9V^hSmm^V§%<^^ 
by  LeuCippiMQ  it  was  imjimfasAib»  JEtexiKMMiti^i  «lid  after- 
wards carried  to  allthe^g|^|efit^^^J^ch^^3J^tfIft^ 
dam^g)^^y^4ef8yti^H;9j4d  ^V(\iS,p(,  \iy^]^m^^'3^ 
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1^  «  4JMiitiilir  ^  fRie  fri^iiiliir  OOB^ 

iMttiM(  Mriiekvcq|iaiiist «aoh  other ;  and^hefio^  nt«s^Wd|[WBy 
^iiOtt»f#iiM«nr^ifiotiiMU>  whiclv  ^>o»«hiu«d^tBlj  '^^  >#«j»l^ 

maij^t^^miAn^  beit^  iMe^  on^aeeoitttt  «f  their umlttliMl^ 
to  iM>ir^in^«Ie8,  tthe'simakir  fose^  tx>.tb»Mteti^t^aay  T^ 

^' j9pbey)««|i  1^11;  wbidi-  reirolved  about  !ttyei^ti«e;^4iM 
^hidi'kkaiided'ivitliiBi  itisetf  all  U&ds  of  bodied.  ^  3^^^^ 
^ttWMdsr  wks  gvadu^y  tocreaifiedby  a  pet^ttml  ao^i^^Mft 
^  |iatfScte»  from'  Hie  gmrOQiidii^  ab<41»  *tiU-ait'^lAt$(i>^ 
tiutb  ivak  formed.^  •  Ia  ibb  meatitme>  the  8{>heti<0«ixiAA 
^iv^^eotititwaHy  supplied  wift  ne^  bo^s/ wUeh^qfii:^ 
t<dvd«a^ii^v it < gathered  ttpfiommAooti  Ofitli^^^mMm 
^ds'c^Heoted  ki  the  itpherioal  shell/J9oi8t»  ia^4Udri00fiaM^ 
<Bblfid]dift)rtned  bfimid  wasse«i,  whieh,  by  tbek  ^fi^ttliir^M^ 
«^;  grddti&aiy  b^c^^nedry,  and  nmre  atfleA^d^tiCaiai 
%«e^itii€^>2^ra»  The  'sun  -was  foimod  in ^Hm  dbMve  uld^H^ 
4^ll^^^teridr  smfiAoe  of  ^Ae  shell;  BXiAHkeMij^ iiiim 
ihtetiiks^SBite.  In^  this^  manner  the  A^iid  wiul^^li^ia^ 
ieeM  bj^>mi^i)iVetsloA  of  the  process,  it  .uriU  at^  hii^B^^ 
^iisdir^t.^"  *  ••■        * .'  '  ■   <  •  -. '^r  ^^  :)ffiOfe  aB» 

-'*^ll»wM>m*ii^,^*fltefeuooessor  of  Leneippiis^  iraB's^^iaiffiU^ 
^t^  Jlfbdetlft^^'  a  to^i^iti  'Thrace,  the^apilfity^WhM<fi^ 
iikUt^^bbctoiei  proyettnaL  He  y/^SL^^t^^tioSA&^&ti^ 
4ifel^<}^;ltfi^  ApoU0Biti8,'fi£es  the'tiftie  ^liti(4ll«iT{if «fc 
first  year  of  the  eightieth  Olympiad.'^  .  J^A^^NM^^ltMy^ 
fore  liave  been  mistak^i  in  making  him  contemporary  with 
AtetoiftWflv<ati^?ca«lddiairc/iioigoi^ 

.0  a*  Laert.  I.e.    Theodorel.  Therap^t.* fetnb.*4^.    €i^.ftef«a?I](Wr 

^  Laert.  el  Ps.  Orig.  I.  c.  «  Lacrt  I.  ixj  34?^  -^  -^  •' 

Jinr.  Sat.  ix.  v.  49.    Mart.  I,  ix.  Ep.  25.        ^*  •'*  ''^^  '"^^"'^  *^*^  *' 
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Democritos  vre^^^l^^mi^^>mr9^f^S^ 

itf  htejffttiKlri»£>«mM:ritiis  detetmimd  .to  itm^^iniS^9W6^  4ff 
td^km ; ^^«^ 'ib^^^^te,  in  the.  cUsttilmtion. ic^ .1»Q t&^^f 
Sfl^t^fHim^iig  Ima  and  bia  thvcie  bratM'$>  h^  im^>€Mq9 
i^.ttii^ipart  irbieh,  though  leu^  m  v^^ft,  fqw?fcte4o<rf 

4r^d  i#i^s«  litOe  £^^»  is  tbi^fefwe  to  b^  1^  j^m^  i^ 
AMQittM^mt  ^ors  of  kis  teavins  ^  fields  imtiUedt.  #nd«»^ 
imw  M^  ^a^tR^MMaor  to  hisi  ooiwtiy.^  -  AwpteiffwyWl 
i$tAj«0^^pi^  t^  de^  the  ex^eM^  oi  tyfti?c>Jlwgij<«ift»,  Af 
4iMP9ii  P^i  tbQ  ^gey  in,  which  it  was.  cmtovmf^  to.  f?i3i tdMI- 
Ji^ita^^ifim  i»  pursuit  of  kn/GA«l6dgo»  h4  ^F0»t4Tgt)Mt^ 
jiJggr^jEor.tb^^aQ^o  o£le«i:^^  gA(Haietoy.froin;^>Sg^{HJ^ 
j3^}§ite.;  A«i^  Umntwnmd  asideinto Etbi0pi^tt^cOTfWfP 
Mtti  ^•Xryimosophi$ts  of  that  rcounlrar);  4£l^  wlnii^  k^ 
;gggm^  fO^j^intetAsi^i  resided  m>mj^tmi^  uuf^mglS^  l^J^mm 
fffiil^iff^  tb^  »iwpQsex)f.leaniingjm^gi^pWfesftBh^  f^ 
as  some  assert,  travelled  into  India.^  Wheti^^^|p;.i||^ 
i^yEBirfle,,pf  bis^traviels,  Democrittts- visited  Ath^^iv.W a»- 
j|9i^l]iip^Aim:i&f«oras,  is  TOo^rtw>*f  y^m^nm  ftP 
^itt)^^d»u^A,^boweyer,tbat,  during  soi]^  »»rtMlhi»,iUffiii}MP 
j^Hu|l^^flt^^cJ(e^i^  the  Pytim©orea»s<AoQj/apd»a^Eii^^ 
A«hbffe«lfta^Ml^ple^^l4Wpipw^  -  >  1  ii)  1^*/  ^'^tit 
riiiw  Y**^''">'^'^>''^^*  ^  '•■'•-  ■  ■-  *  -'  "■    'H ./  >  >'  r  lut  nrid  oviiil  tno'l 

i  xiv.  c.  11.    Yal.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

M  Val.  Max.  et  Ml  I.  c.  <  tHor,  Ep.  J.  |.  Ep,  J^  15,  J?.  ,),C|<H^e  ilij. 

9,»3,jftaer;l^  .»^krj%iW»  .  .C^m,>A|.  S^rpm.  1,  j.  p.  30|.HWin,.HH  Nat. 

1.  xxx.^M-oetn.  xxiv.  c.  17.  ,  *     ,  I  ..       t    .  ^^     /?.//!  ,/-    ^  ^. 

^«  Laert.  Vf^|fi^.Jl  viii.  c.  7!  '  o,){     /  4* 
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Sill  -Tiwi  fimMMAvm  astr.  ( <  i^NMit***^ 

%mtk'U»^nrgerDiaii^smii9,  die  ni<^ %«[idti^ ^  HJ^^MW 
4lf«r:  toitltiiMte  fejDcri^ed  from  His  hettrei^^&iby^rtfW^ 

n^Miflttifl.^'  Lftottims teii^rt&, thttliiis o^tiiitryrtpte l<wMtoi 
-hU  iiMi  ti^bM  «o  tto  ttuiiotM  of  fit^  bim^ 

ipiS)»  ivi^re  aittbaA  time  able  to  ftin^li>  ^diM  l^¥^<Mlfi 
TiMet*^^ahj6lM0i^eliyfmas  a  gi^tiiitjr  te^tofriMifilMli^ 
miefii  Mii'^be  ^no  tfotlH  ^werer^  thal'0emeti^f«Ui/4r^MI^ 
-Wfthif ifg  and  whidetti,  and  e^specially  t)f  (U^  a^i^iilMMSt^ 

Mt»fl<m  im^mg  tiie  Ignomnt  Abdern^:r  B^^^ilMiilfi^ 
irtoUB^<d<j^'Of  HM3tp^^d  chao^eB  iifi*tlie'l^MHfeii»'ldflni^ 
t^tifor  JMitifieei?;  h^  h««  ite  address  to  timketb^  SKllf^NP 
ilMtlt^  pOM^tse^d  a  ]k>\«>er<yf  pi>etKe(iiig:fiiltiie  ei^ 
I^S/iiUi  ^JefUiis' hd  f^^ti^d' 9tte  an  assbtodeiic^d^tt^^ 
"Iteik^tte^mot  xiiiljr  gateMni  Ae^ptx^Mtidn  of 'ff'&ifi^/^afiV 
l<Mifcid'a)[>btitkim  a^'^B^tM^  mere  tbati  imMy,%yjg|f^' 
'^KMedit^  ipHitniBtlifitt'wflblbe  diireotleii  of  th»^j^^«Mte4tf^ 
fiiirs.  From  tncfination  and  habit  he^  howerer*/  'ilrftfltrtgSl^ 
tt^eiiidintt^Mlte^  an  aetiire  ^HB^^  at^  tfaetefoi^^flMHiyied 
dk«ie'pitk»0'b6kioiii«ytad  fJ^iRied  A^  r^mateia^bWart^a^ 
iaowiliiid^^ '  ■ '  f >  * ' ' ' '  -'-^  ...  \' ...^ . -.tf^ .':  ;i..-.taa!'j'*  ai  ftil 

^se  ^laomy  retreats,  wbilst  h^  ®!^^  H  '^  Jft*j)(fl^|^^V* 
"^l^l3fi?W^^4iW  wilting,  bia  w^'  wa  w44w^H«^ 

»  Cleui^  J^}px:  Stroin.  1^  yi.  y.  (61.  ^4.^  Si>}4^  ^^^  ^^,,^,^.,,  ,> 
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JtMciAliA  JdUMllfbt.  AnliflAL  <BnAiiJkAiM.aMkAAniaA*.t^^i^k<Jb 

•HtilTl^Mfart  tfinMi  witit  itfl  t  ^IniTi'thn  ftMtli  j^il  Mfi^  mn  v^<Mb,^h* 
!•  ^HIIWW '  {'lilPJU  ¥9!l  'WiPH»»»*WB*WP*MPP«|!WPPiwpiqW>tlWlip 

iillffl(Wfeh#Mv4<WP ^apwa^JW  i«»H>i|t>9|ili.^.a4JllllwN(JMi 

<4Mm«r8Hiep)^«»piitiib  )iipp«cmM,<pftmfle(i)iiif<*oi(i*f 
BMP  il>fM;R^appil!^|>.tlmt  i^odi «!«( mmi^i^gpmUim 

be  is  <coi]maeiil]r  irepresented  to  bcnrebeen,  a'm{uf>iQftNMMi«i 
TerhriJ.  Apol..  c.  46..  .      j;^>^^^ftiU^i,;t     b^^h,M  - 
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bodies.  ..  .M.  ,  ;',,- .  ...jV/  ^hr'h» 

)^^i<tf  %b9v  JiMglmg  :PUlosaptor;  aai*  j(t  .i^[ffl^^ 
^^Jlltetf ..bx '^o^WJ^*^  tM  he.neveu  ^ppc^^d  ip.pjj^li/i;^ 
ldlbi$it  jeiiMrea^iaghisi  coj^js^  of  jtbe  foUias.  of  Tiafl>%W^ 
ijQla^tor.  .  Bttt.4lu0  ai;cQiiiil;  iawhol^  ioconais^^^^f^ 
li^tilMii9  be^  r^ted  ooopfroiiig  Ua  foadn^^^.  j(bir ;a  Hj^^i^ 
giq^royu^K^.tndo  and  profoimd.couteiof^ajtio^.;  aig^ 
l^t  strength  and  elev^ou  of  mind,  wbicb  bis  pmips^j^ 
^  js^fiefM^obes  must  bave  xequked,  and  wbich  are  asOT^^ 
to>Wi^lWitte«weKal  voice  of  antiquity.  TTmsflnicb^jifli5«t 
^^9r»  wtyjbe.ea^y  admitted,  pn  tbe  credit ;Of  M&^%s^ 
l^m^  tbftt  4  man  SO  superior  to  tbe  g^er^liljf  i^,J^ 
cp^mporani^s,  and^^bose  lot  it  wa3  to  liyp;fa^^9g^.f^^<^ 
^1  mepcwrlio,  wepie, stupid  to  a  proveiib,,  v^g^J^ty^f^ 
^na^t^iirioWtes  witb^idAipule  ^^cpntempt*,  >  Acpordi^^ 
W<^  iflndiftafc  among  bis  feUow-cjtifjens,  ^e  obt^in^  th%mn 
Pf^ttoiiofyifM*»'oc/n*efteirider,  ^  ^-■•ihfiviq 

.^4?tewpcriteft  wpears  to  Mw  ^>^en  in  hk  B^annw^cj^itft 
^4^jt«upftfat€i;**  iWd  Ms  sobriety  was  repaid Jwr  ^)|^^f^ 
^  age..!  JReliy^  and  e«opyed,the  us^of  tps  ^«rt<i8ft> 
t^^i^^.Aermof  a . hundred  years  (some  spy  ^yieDfilvJflWS 
Ijflgar)  m4  at  1  Wt  died  thjfpugh  jwre  decay,1^  Tbe  frftuSRj 
|«#  9ip)S^tor .  eiarpupvrtanpe  is  sa|d  to  baye  bappeiie^  ^^ 
|H^e,  bis  deatb.  His  sister,  wbo  had  the  o^e  pf  Jt)iii]^,f^ 
f^r^gjllmit^  bfija^r^  pnd,  ^prew^d  great  r^gf^l^ 
i^  jispa^^j^^  4^^  typpW  pr^vwt  li^.pql^i»tiR|6,||i8^^ 
prpaching  festivalof  Ceres ;  upon  which  JDemocritus,  who 
*  urastt^wmnabletd  ireeeite-aay  nourisbmeBt^tl|a4^rbficiBii^t 

'       ■    •     .    .      .'  J  ,t'V'  .''i'  .-•-^>      ^^t fl*^ 

•<i'D^Iit^l.U<j.lO.    DeTi^Dq»c.  f5»         ^         /        '  J  .Hoal  ^ 
«  Var.  H.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  «  Vit.  Auct.  t.  iU.  p.  112.T8  .» 

^M,  piiA,  IN.  Hi  I.  i^iiviil^  6.  ^    TdfWll.  -db A*iiwki; >C«/I  4)i94.  'Al, 
PM^.  t.  ».»pi  fsar.'     *      ■  ^  ^  ;  j      r   .  ;,y  i .  ^ .:,  .c  j  .g^d*? 

>^  La^ki  $^S^M».    DIodoKSid  liK  xif.^   €k.  lddB^M(t^%.9i;>  Ld£ 
(UJiQpig^v.  t*ii.p..829.    Atben.  1.  ii.  p.  46.    Suidas.  (   ^  vi  .1  di 
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of  his  works  are  extant.  ^>uHid 

ft^ldftdd  of ^nbWleag^-^one,  obsdure ;  ther  ottlehf.fenlMfte j 
tiM^ibMaei",  IJiat  vrfaidh  is  derived  from  the  sendee  f^efl^mit} 
itititr^Mth  fs^derited  from  the  ets)ertjmo(&ion^tLpmt^ 
ifaUire  bf  things.  This  exercise  of  the  reHsbny  to  )partkkiiM 
6brtain:knowIedge,  he  confessed  to  be  exceedifigl^  ^^cnftf 
^^therefore  said,  that  truth  lay  in  a  deep  well;  from  Whidi 
rtW  the  office  of  reason  to  draw  it  up.  '  •  *'  ^-^  -  •'  ^ 
^' abnc^ming  Physies,  the  dbt^trine  of  DeidoeiAfias  wife** 
fdflbws:*''  Nothing  can  ever  be  produced  tNnk  Ihcrf  WMcM 
it^  no  existence ;  nor  can  any  thing  which  exists  be  ever 
^fctihiMated.  ^Wliatever  exists  miust  ttef^efore'bWe  its^bieiMi^ 
W)ok6essnxy  and  self-existent  principles.  Iffie'fltist'prifi^ 
fi^fe^  of 'jJil  things  are  t\to,  atoms  and  vacuum.  '  Fdf 
hhlid^  iliust  consist  of  both  these,  since  4^y  mMotW 
OHlded  tiU'tibey  ate  reduced  to  nothing.  Neitler  ot  thed^f 
principles  is  produced  from  the  otfier.  Diey  are^bdth  inM 
finite,  atoms  in  number,  vacuum  in  magnitude.  A«oitiis^ 
^  IsoUd,  ttnd  tike  only  beings ;  vacuum,  or  ei$ttt»ls)i2ioe'y 
<^  iieithef  be  ss^id  to  be  existent  nor  nan-ex«^nt;  bein^ 
iiiUrtHbr  corporeal  nor  incorporeal.  ^  Atoms  have  tibe  pireM 
piitti3e^  of  figure,  magnitude^  motion,  and  We%M^  beitt^ 
m^  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  In  figure,  fliey  am  if^ 
ribus;^  !9ome  are  angular,*  otl^ers  not  so;  sonie^^ircycuV 
iWlei^  curved;  others  plaih;  some  smo6th;  others  r^ugh*^ 
]!f46ii4*lioeked,  others  po&ted.  :  Witti  respect  Wmaigitfttide^/ 

Oil/'   ,'".l'    .'■■-#'-'  '.*         ■  '.        .        .  .  :■         ■    ;'.'     *    '         l:i"J  ir,  ,'i<i 

§  41    le.    C&e.  Ac  Qa.  1.  i.  c  12. 1.  iv.  c.  10* 
^  Laert  1.  c.    Arist.  Pbys.  Ui  e.  §^h  m*  cv  4,   <ik.As€9i^Qm Lit, 

c.37iMKo  u*  ft;    '.••/•  /..;:.>   - 

Jje.^k0ikiAMt2iplLi^«.x;v4k   ilMtt.    Ari^d«iQ9iifi|.Ut.(;/'l.iificv8« 
Phys.  1.  i.  c,  6. 1.  viii.  c.  1.     De  C»lo,  1.  iii.  c.  4.     BiQf  d«;C)ll..e.  xii^.p^ 
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411^  .1»lS^ll»lSkB«TJ|«^Bflr.      {  {MQItjUto 

V^ttti  lifr  iMdb*  toa0ii«lj  ^fMU^  J^WMtioiMmtiti 

fi»if leoHtiDiisL  ax»d  lapid  Hiotion,  qoUkwhs^  ate  ptodufodk 
ivluck  eeoft^etf  faummeeftbte  coiwhiTHiMfs  of  yai:tki«si 

meat;  and  to  thiA  caHse  is  to  be  as^bed  Hm  diflairfrO 

mtAatiMttMrn^far  mfusi^^  aaa  net  ni)B|wriiMitasaBBtiaft 
tovbadiefl^  Iwt  dEagtsf  jToJtocdd lyon th6if!itBri<itttotc«Bw» 
jjufaaief o<iht> vwhwfei-aawnig»iaitrtf. qtateaa.^  ";  .r^^ibcKl 
rJ^Mfimtft^apMoitlMe  ate  iaaanwiitriiMe  vmiia^afliar Hi 
viM^iaicifififect]^  aknOac^  ettMi  dtari!ial»  ;pJb9^Mli6||k 

twjMJwtftjMjgiptmrilge,  bqlkraU^  tUnga  «i»  mvr^A^bgMiMi^ 

M|^jaeiulali>»  aC  latMKtpaa  Iqi  an  wmmmlt^pmtif^Mii^ 
iM/^'Xlle«nkaiidkMfK>iimt  oOii^yeri^dieffiU^jpftriw^ 
aMalMMialiie^^  ^Ete  -diteria£>llii 

Jhteflte^^  ttbwf IbecttQOiu   AU^tlHfcobaatiaUii Jiodpd^ 

«»  Ariafr M^..l.  kr.  4^  /DA^^ec^J.i  4^  l.y,e.i  JDe>€3aM^dl>kiiu4L 

|Buia&  aw.|yiji  s  «^wt  .'A#.i»*wH§  aa^  V .,-,-  ^ -i  .f>  -,.i  m  ,o  ./  .1  .r 
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dtftgsiiii^  and  lif^^i  all  to  i^^Boidet^boUtlm'Sm^^ 

-  >illi»l  i^ie  1^  first  produded>  from  waiter  aAd  iiulb;  :t<Mv 
Jbmifi^lmig$f  e£  the  exssteHce  <^  »an  ambs^  &oiai  C!«ib^rQl99M» 
nasi;^.  The  jotil^  on  principle  of  ammal  lif»  aadiiBfaliiMtf 
i^Jthit  xesiKitt  of  a  comtunation  of  roond  w  fieiy  pli«li^^ 
Hi  0Otnsi»tft4tf  two.  pavtey  Ae.  ^Bue^  neatod  in  4^toe^  "rfhidf 
i»tlifiiQ(tioDal;  th€v#ihdrdiibsed>thEQagbtiie''K^d6lk>djy:' 
vigimb  i^ltonfatiotiaL    *The  8oiiki&moi(id,iknd^^iiiMff 

Bffeyihirt  arenwil  beings  pimewdiflfeimf^.Bcalb^JvV^^ 
tionriSipMdtteed  bjr  4d««Xa^  iflu^ett,  .%U^/Mii'ftteai^bqfiiite 
«i;iMdHigitotibeteieafwlive  f ginle3>^  »il4Ts1iiK&^  la^imi^ 
logiil'ctf  mIIs^A?^--  :-:,,.      ,      :.  .■    >  ^. ;  >  .^:  {/  i;  j-;a'.i^n 

iiiloa  -wsMJIfaB^  begs^  with  ^>  it  t»  tii^ifinttctAa]%itli» 
n^Bonwdtti'ttHit  iafiiftito  iipaoe^^id^^  kMlaUlTfrtoaMi 

Vediegk    Tb0  SmOsamalM  di^iwepWr  b0to9e^>'th#<dMMtt^ 

<Md»Mlk  imifott^^imliltes ;  ithei^M  flri^plKaoMfbrt  cmn^ 
f(iivi)d  &0  qattUttes  of  b^ieg  not  to  arife  tt^m  any  «fik»tki 
liittvencelDlteBatim  ^f  pitoai^  ]pa)i^ti(de%  hut^to^to 
jmkB effcfct of  aitaugeiMDitK  it  i$  e?|da&t  fimokUm  whiift 
tetaoMrirf  the  Democvatie  systcMi,  that  It  piQV/ii#4NQBMi*la 
a*  asif  9aM  lUfeimt  Caiiai,  bat  abaovdly  atipi^o0aB»  Ikal 
IMinUipM  aA«Mi%  «3iich  ii^soao^iT«4  tof  ^a  Hiottoll 
toatiNii^  »s>mlwa  aoflMMlt  ta^^^  tM  fketioMMi 

,8^Tfi3iaiai:^Lisir.cl7.    Plirf-PLPluLlv.c.i^  Kih  aaa.tl&.l&. 

j^mtidb^fcOoiCt.  i.Hi^fi.t  H.  4i.  ^  >  AsAo&J  QdL  Nai  1 1.  k  3t 

7.  L  T.  c.  16.    S«3lt  £mp.  P^  ^^HAlJ^.  5i  §129.    Adt.  ^m  i<v&  f 

Cic.  ad  Alt.  1.  U.  Ep.  4.    Fam.  I.  xv.  Ep.  16.    Lucrct.  1.  iv.  ^  m  '^  *; 
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*lfe*aJ(feWfe;  of  armiAd  form,  which  ^JrddtifcWflrcf:^^WIia«?v^ 
ftfeW5itWe,  he  is  said;to'havfc  tatight  ebhcettiiii|f  aa«Ai«^^Rfi8? 
c*' Prcrildbhce/;  h^'ban  only  be  underi^tootf  ^  khlsetti^^mK 
Siis  fire  is  a  mecbanieal  agent  in  nature,  '^o«e  rtpitf  fflft^ 
tioo  is  the  chief  ciiuse  of  the  changes  \^hfdft  takte  ^l^d<^in 
the  universe.  According  to  Plutarch,**  BemoctIftistbdtl|ftf 
the  snti  and  moon  to  bo  i^itcd  plates  of  stofie ;  but  this  Uf 
inconsistent  with  his  general  system,  and  with  that  kn^^ 
ledge  of  nature  which  this  philosopher  appears  16  hl3£irti 
possessed.  The  belief  of  the  natural  laftntertality  of  the  WtS 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  atomic  systein  j  for  If 
the  sotd  be  a  composition  of  atoms,  when  these  are  ^diisM 
l^ersed  it  must  i>erish.  The  notion  of  Demodritui^cOBfcftAM 
itig-thc  rcviviscence  of  human  bodies,  seems  to  havfe*^bife?i!tf 
itiikmderstood  by  Pliny  »^  This  philosopher  can 'oiriiyTifA^ 
mipposed,  consistently  with  his  system,  to  have  me^t;  tKk? 
the  atoms  of  which  any  human  soul  had*6onsf*tedJ'8llt6i:^ 
Being  separated  and  dispersed  through  infinite  spaeteftVoiiKi 
in  some  distant  period  meet  a^ain^  and  recover  tli^ftft&i^ 
life.  The  term  ilJtyAov,  ima^e,  appears  to  haVe  ftte'^tf^d 
by  Deinocritus  in  two  ditFerent  si^ifi cations;  first,'  ibfthSyi^ 
images  which  he  supposed  to  flow  from  external  'ObJefeft!^,f 
and  strike  upon  the  senses^  and  to  create  notibn^'brtfiii^ 
in  the  mind  i  and  secondly,  for  Divine  beings  e'si^Uhgiit'Slile^ 
aiTj  which  he  called  gods.  For  want  of  attending  to  tMjf^ 
distinction,  several  writers  have  been  led  ifato  tflilstii^ 
eoncerning  the  tenets  of  Democritiis.  ^^'^  J'l/*'^ 

'  Although  Bemocritus  either  eadrely  tejfected  ihe  totibtf 
i>t  Deify  J  or  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  creatlbll  tA'^fd^ 
Tetnment  of  the  world,  yet  he  endeavoilfed  tb  c6i!iC^'4jSif 
impiety,  by  admitting  the  popular  belief  ctf  nli'i'irilttfej^'fifff 
habiting  the  aerial  regions,  and  teaching  that' feeV^niakS^ 
themselves  visible  to  favoured  Tuortals/ and  en4bfc%^t!li* 
predict  future  events.  His  doctrine  concerning iHfein*^i^>*"' 

-^'tLlit(K  -.  "■        ^'  '■'  »«fst.K;l.vU:ii.5$.'^'  !  ^''^^^  '' 

»  Lacrt.  1.  i,  §  7.    C*c.  de  Nat.  tt.  J.  i.  c^  43.  -  Ml  "Jloltf;  Wt-^^ftaSfl/ 
Mx.§19.42.  '^^    -^'"^^^    * 
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s^fmng,fH:,■u4^f|t^  of,  cpipiWWQat^g^^t^flf 

fi^^l^  (H)ac«^iiuig  fnturity, 

ii^i^e^^ipi^  dpipiriae  jof  Democritus,^  lite  that  of  Epi- 
^Jt^rii^'^tc^n^^^^s  torbe.coDsi^  makes  tbe  eujojrmqiA 

^f  ;^  tr^Qqail.st^t&tof  mmd,  tifdu^ia^  the  ^eat  end  ol  \Wb^ 
^a(/4  <;f>j\s^i^i&i^  teaches  moderaliou  as  the  iirst  law  ot^ 
Wjffloixi.  ^iM  jtj^e  fH^one  time  ihis  philusopher  held,  jthat 
tii^pae  m  'W>fiwe  naturally  becoming  or  baae  iu  Imman 
.^til<^ou5|,  but  th^t  ^Bvery  disiinctiou  of  thU  iiaiure  arises 
UqV^  oifstQpi  or  ciyiji  institations,  aud  that  laws  are  fraJou^d 
tfijCM^b  thei  ^at^ralr  propensity  of  mantind  to  injure  one 
^QtbeiV .  Tl^is  l^tt^r  t^npt  neaiiy  coincides  with  the  nio- 
4^fn^>f4/9Ctrioe.,pf  Hobbes.  The  sunilarity  between  tlip 
^^ips^^Oif  Demooritusi  an/i  Epicurus  rendeiB  it  unnece^^ry 
tp.j^ptei;  j^o  furt|iqr  particulars  on  tliis  head  at  piesetit. 
TJfj^^.^JiajUl,.  ih^efjofOj  oidy  add  a  few  of  th©  most  valuable 
4C<tf^)^.¥<^  bays  bjeen  ascribed  to  Democritu^  :^ 
\^,J^yibo  34bd)ies  bis  passions  is  more  heroic  Uian  hn 
\<f)l\9i,ya^qui^es.a;p.enwiy;  yet  there  arc  men  who,  wbikt 
t^fty.pQ^^^dn^tipns^  are  slaves  to  pleasure,,  ^^  is  cf  i- 
jjjj(ijf^,,ppjli.pnly  t^  mischiet;  but  to  wi^h  it,  Hp  who 
^21)0(7^,  what  he  haSj^  without  regretting  tlie  want  of  what  he 
^9^,  oot,  is.  a  happy  man.  We  arc  most  delighted  wil^i 
^jtip;^  P^aso^es  whi^  have  tbe  fullest  oppurtupiiy  eSf 
enjoying.  The  sweetest  thiugs  become  the  most  bitter  by 
^jffff^, .  ,Do  nothing  shameful  though  you  are  alone ;  re- 
Yf^P  ypiff^eJif  ffipre  than  all  other  men.  A  man  must  cilh^r 
^^?»gW<i.ffl  ^W  tp  be  so.  Every  country  is  open  to  a  wise 
XSfff^Jffij:i^P,  is  ^  citijsej^  of  the  world.  It  is  better  tor  ^ools 
tjyJjPrgpyemed ,  th^  to  go  vcr u .  Rulers  are  chosen  not  ttn 
^  ji!|i.,Vu1;  gqod,  Bjf  desiring  litUe,  a  poor  nmn  makes 
HW?MiRf?K  .r^0\^/QtfHl  w^  is  happy,  though  he  pos- 

•T  Laert.  1.  ix.  J  45,  %  •  ^i^h  ^»-  ^8. 37.  39.  44. 48.  ll,X  tj36|  139. 
»«  Laert    Stob. 
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Mi  -.-ym  vani.'fibSAiMfi  «kt.  [  i^^tomk'Hs 


tl)9m 
MjitMii*^  fc».la<ter4»6fafe»ihi»n«iitiliHlin.>.«itollwtt<l 

yoitnr;  artjttj^aeufiiiwiawily  <lapl<»ediii  ini^^yiigii.ilgil 

iily«(rfliw:«blbi^  ■Periring  haii<toiit<>p«afl>»yifcWiiiitt 

ibad<»taad0.Kiip9  TOe yewfe^MwitffldritogHwftiill 
Mil  vffldiUQM^ttlSr  t«dli  it-to  pieces,  uninilh  (pwal  Alw 
«q[riao9d  mfi*Ff  a«|r%i<the  aante'esMt  teder.  aB4%ciiM>iai» 
ftBtl3iM«s>«9*eeaed.MmtiKh  admiwtktB  itf 'ia»tB8eMtit^0M4 

iduri^  >bete>flo7«4mpoii<gieHt0r  anil,  better- 'Oia^ 
ywitttsanaawledy  Mid  PomoCTttiK  ttfcfc^hnfthMm^  iHmUk 
^iiasiH^Mtfe  nil  'hi»«v»'«$f«ia8,  and  taa|hbibiiti;;^bil*iiii 
iW^;' y'"'' '-  ■•<'••■  -v.h;   .•<(>}  hiji 

r«  ISMMgoiap^  tfft^wmfito  acqaiied  v^ttMieK  t«bUAttt)tfi 
•i(ifBgittw^8affK9t»CE»liBi  ek^uoaee;  aafraaotong  OaffiMbx- 
«d|>Wm^crUli,iraaton.  aOis  petMe  feeiiMfe  <ito»e«Milifc 
iN»qpleilMI,<gnd^  jMfUl  BHHiy^isdifles,  «Mi  Mnnuidtflrt 

Iw  baaaBw«Bde<iiBfftr  «iiA^  At  to^gft»  ^^|umi|Mffte 
*HS^]tf.^i^  h»pp^tli«  djwplejnaus  of  (^^i^lMstpa^^tile 
by  teaching  doctriaes  laaF(iurM4eio4Daf^e<y«t  imftmiiSt^ 
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mmf^i.}    V3t»i  MK  usiBnr  wct. 


mUtst^ilmm  /tMgU/liwtrotm*mdittaiy  ttiguiiuto^  Mijrte 
«dnMeM«pew««raisPiBb|eet  '^  tin*  iiU  wiMMA40li[|«rtf>i^ 

i0JdifeMiit>]ijBr8Ottir^  aad  6V6ifteitHe«teB0cpMim«M^ 

MHntMtaitliiiM«Mr  Mmpeccbj^ttoiv  «idioaiMN[tiEM# 

^MtitNm  itereimttkce^^  t}ie^oid.^  i  ib^ttagrtte'doettirt 

|MM^i^»^'P«rHtaaliiiotioii,  IhiotagMaii^McimAttNt 
Wferinftoi^ielddots  ave*  IMdcr  to  wtk  cmtlnuaidMotiklioni 
itiat  noth^ttan  be  ceytaiidy  toowg  oi>no»f ahgi  iUkmk  ;ftaM 
Iheiitfowioefteiiidfidytluit.noilriDgio^  pfeoMiHU«dAi^«9i> 
iiltbiit^)iat«aii«di.]Alai«&y  i]islMt*|>«rMived  hf  AhIbImmM^ 
and  that  since  diese  are  perpetoally  or  incessanfly  vdSfyi^g; 
lldi^pi/thBmielii^et^iriffy  aeeordk^^ly;  se^tiittt^  iqmriiii>ifefaie 
ifldgMii;  Oat  irf  ftui  sflh<es>  centoutectPiy  BipiaowkiMyfiii 
OBU»j»olls  to  be^lhe  ten^*  eK{dflliatibirrof i^ 
1  Madm  ^  i^rolai[;onw,  ihatitea?liiiteetf  4cf  4bfc 
0aiy;9MetMire,^«  ail&iie%  o^^aft^dilBgit.  -  )  t  w^^^x 
t>iiOiafuiMMj6^  «iMtiird  df  die.iabiH^  c£Melo^  wMMddiet 

!|V»t  Atift  Met  LiiL 0.6.1. sue. 0.Ci9.  Ac.  Qo. Lit. e.4t.  Bwfliu 

«•  Svidts.  Heiycbiuf.  Pabr.  Bib.  Qr.  T.  up.  Cfiit  Scxt  !Eini>.  adv. 
iri:ix:i53.  Tatian  i^atr.  Graec.  p.  164.  Athenag.tiegal.  proChr. 
p.  5.  ed.  Par. 
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fuDo^er  of  Democrittia*  Having  hmn  sold  as  ^  captive 
^  iu3  yot^fli^  he  was  redeemed  by  Democntu&,  and  tr4^4 
T^pin  the  study  of  philosophy*  At  the  fiame  time  b^  gqIt 
^vatod  polite  leaming,  and  distinguished  him^elT  in  tlie  art 
pf  Jyric  poetry,  which  was  so  swccessiuUy  praciised  ^bout 
il^at  period  by  Fi];idar,  Bacchylisj  and  odierSi.  Ills  naiB^ 
has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  infamy,  a^  an  avowed 
pd vocatc  lor  the  entire  rejectiou  of  all  religious  belief.  Ajid , 
tiiQUgU  Clemens  Alexandriims,*^  and  others,  have  taken 
poios  to  exculpate  him,  by  pleading  that  hi3  only  intention 
wa3  to  ridicule  he  allien  superstitions^  the  general  Yolce  oi 
antiquity  iiaa  so  strongly  asserted  his  atheistical  principles, 
Ihat  we  cannot  refuse  credit  to  the  report,  without  aUqW'^ 
in^  too  inacb  indulgence  to  historical  scepticism*  It  is 
^3y  tQ  conceive,  that  one,  who  liad  studied  philosopl^y  in 
the  sctool  of  Dcmoqritus,  who  admitted  no  other  principioa 
m  nature  than  atoms  aud  a  vacuum,  would  reject  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Deity,  as  inconsistent  with  the  system  wlncl^ 
he  had  embraced.  And  it  is  ex:pressly  asserted  by  ancricijt 
writers,  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance,  he  saw  a  p^r^- 
:  jurcd  person  escape  punishment,  he  publicly  declared  his 
di^beljief  flf  Divine  Providence,  and  from  that  lime  spot« 
qf^ih^  godsj  and  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  ^oth  tldicol^ 
and  contempt.  He  even  attempted  to  lay  open  the  soared 
\  mysteries^  and  to  dissuade  the  people  from  submlttiog  t(> 
I  the  rights  of  initiation.  These  public  insults  oflcred  to  re* 
ligion  brought  upon  him  the  general  hatred  of  the  4tho- 
nia^s-  wbOj  upon  his  refusing  to  obey  a  summons  t^iap^ 
fw^  i^  t^e  courts  of  judicature,  issued  forth  a  decr^t^ 
wniga^^as  inscribed  upon  a  brazen  column,  oflerijig  tbe 
^Var;d  pf  a  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him,  or  two 
talents  to  any  one  who  shonld  bring  him  alive  betb?e  the 
judges.  This  happened  in  the  ninety-iirst  Olympiadpff, 
froni  that,  time  Diagoras  became  a  fugitive  in  Attica,,  and 
ai  lEjLst ^ed  to  Corinth,  wheie  he  died.^  It  is  s^id^  Umt 
being  on  board  a  ship  daring  a  storm,  the  terrified  sailora 
began  to  accuse  themselves  for  having  received  into  their 
«Mpamansoinfamoi}a%h^i^^         tS.9n,Tv|iifife,PMt^ 
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^ms  pointed  wst  to  tbem  other  vessels;  which  -wete  ne^f 
them  on  the  s^a  ill  equal  danger,  and  asked  them,  wiietlidf 
they  thoti«:ht  that  each  of  these  ships  also  carried  a  Difit- 
|;^6tk#f  and  that  afterwards,  ^vhen  a  friend^  in  ^rde:^  to  i 
k<tliibite  him  that  the  gods  are  not  indifferent  to  httihaji  I 
affairs,  desired  him  to  observe  how  many  consecrated  tati-;  \ 
lets  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  in  gratefnl  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  escape  from  the  dang:eTB  of  the  sea,  he  said,  lii 
reply,  "  True ;  but  here  are  no  tablets  of  those  who  havi^ 
iniffered  shipwreck,  and  perished  in  ilie  sea.''   Bnt  there  lU 
reason  to  suspect  that  these  talcs  are  mere  inventions;  for 
^milar  stories  liave  been  told  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  an<| 

"  Prom  Oic  school  of  DeraocrJtns  aT^d'ttt'ifefef  Aik\^ar(:Kvsi^ 
cf  Abdera,  who  flourished  about  tiie  hundred  and  tenffl 
Olympiad,  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  lived  ini^ 
Alexander,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.^*  It  reflects  riii 
credit,  however,  upon  his  philosophy,  that  when  tbfe  tcdna 
of  this  prince  was  torn  with  regret  for  haying  TcilJed  hi^ 
faitiiful  ClitQs,  he  administered  the  balra  of  flattery,  sayings 
**  that  kfng:*^,  like  the  gods,  could  do  no  wrong."  Tln^  phi* 
loSopher  addicted  himself  to  pleasure  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
aiicotinf,  and  not,  as  some  supposed,  on  account  of  the 
apadiy  and  tranquillity  of  his  life,  that  he  obtained  flie  siu-- 
name  of  E/^^af wort*coc.  The  Fortunate,  A  marVellous  story 
is  related  of  his  having  been  pounded  In  an  iron  mortar  by 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  in  revenge  for  the  adyice  which 
he  had  given  to  Alexander,  to  serve  up  the  hea5  of  (hat 
prince  at  an  entertainment;  and  of  his  enduring  the  torture 
with  invincible  hardiness.  But  the  talCj  for  wMch  there  is 
no  ftiithority  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  man  vihn  had  through  hia 
life  been  s6Rened  by  effeminate  pleasure,  ^  The  same  story 
is  also  related  erf  Zeno  the  Eleatic»  We  therefore  thjtik^ 
<|tH'Selves  at  lilierty  to  set  it  down  amoOf^  the  hnmerous  &^ 
Wea  which  some  of  fhe  Grecian  writers  discovered  so  mticiL 

^^ldfiViK'46s.  'Plot  Symp.  f.vti/fc. *,' ''-  ''^-^  ^'^ '''  '"^ ""  "^^  ''^ 

70  iElian.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 30.    Aman»  Exp.  Alex.  L  it*  p.  84.    Pjnt  ad. 

,  Pijiicindoct.  Lac.P;»^iti.Jii.  p.2^.  Athen.  t/Vi.pJSftO:  k^^.'ti^^* 

€ic.  Tusc.  Q.  1.  ii.  c. 22.    iM.D.lAuCc.^:    La^i   Chr^4  ![hfcr?  ... 
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,,  Qaicquid  GraeciamenqaXj,     .  r- 

.  ,       Audet  m  histonaJ'^^    .  ,  ,  ^,   , 

•j><i  i(»'t  ••<  )j^    '':y  '•'•'•  : '  flttacstesa^' ^^    "  ^' '•'  ''-^^O-'*  j^jinio:* 

i)tl\V.i\l    Kil    U;     11   /       :'•:)         ■'"•>       "     *•  '     ^:«    ?    '■'-•'   i   ^V'jt   Zitlflikill. 

,01.)//  V'mII  •;)■/;,  »;()•'•        i.*'    •  .  .  ;,..":  .•.;  b're  ^"  *  ^uiofa 

.>il):i'>>!(f'i  :  '".•     r-    '•  T       •  •     •       •    .:    -.'^j  (Vijit JiDxn 

ilNOTHEB.  sect,  dcrivq4j&om  Pyttia{;pr^;^,t^;E$pi(j^ 
of  the  Italic  school,  was  that  which  ^9;?  ^la^tqti^jf^t  S^^ 
»m  hy  tt^racUtus ;  a  sect  ]Kirhich>  lh(v^gh  it  ha^  b^eB^^f^hiiQit 
eatircly  overiookcd  by  tli^  ^nQ^prau?^  ,^l|ta)^e4  i^SBfei^ 
a^cieu^  no  small  ^re  of  odebriiy.,;,      .  ,!(h'>  >  siid  .ijmiri 
tltritcUtm^^  by  birth  ai^  Ephe^i^  .di^<^Ti?^M^lir 
propensity  to  the  study  of  i^^qb*^  W4»rt>35  A^i^iKfip^ifr: 
tcation  to  the  operations  of  jtus  own  ipini^.,;  f^fj^  Itflflfg!!* 
i^eiifiible  of  his  igiaoraacc,  ^^^e^iroju^^qfipstj^cj^ 
was  initiated  into  the  inystale«  9f  jH^e  ^^y^^^ii^Bttr^B^ 
time  by  Xtnophanes  and  Hippa$[ii3^  a^  ^f^^ 
porated  them  into  his  owu^ysteipa.    Hisif^ 
Ucited  Iiun  to  undertake  the  suiiriQi^iie.  PHBI^^^I^vllSi^f iW 

*  Vidend.  Budd.  Ann.  Hiit  PhiL  p,?IS(ir-9k ,  J^fta^  AiMMwI  oiiM, 
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of  his  brother.  When  he  was,  soon  ai^ml^rttMi^li^^^U^ 
ing  with  the  boys  in  tho  ^qooii:  of  ^Aetemple  of  Diana,  he 
said  to  those  who  expressed  theii'sarj^s^  that  he  was  not 
better  employed,  *'  Why  are  you  surprised  that  I  pass  my 
time  with  children?  It  is  surely  better  than  governing  the 
corrupt  Ephesians."  Hs^^^i!H^;i&y;Ieased  with  them  for  ba* 
pishing  from  their  city  so  wise  and  able  a  man  as  Henno^ 
dorus;^  and  plainly  told  them,  that  he  perceived  they  wero 
determined  not  to  keep  ^Hdong  tliei]!  any  man  who  had  more 
merit  than  the  rest.  His  natural  temper  being  splenetip 
and  melancholy,  he  despised  the  ignorance  and  follies  of 
mankind,  shunned  all  public  intercourse  ^vith  the  woi^d, 
tm^'devoted  hiiliself  to  retirement  and  contcmpliifion/  He 
Inkde  choice  of  a  tfiountaiuous  retreat  tor  his  place  of  i^d- 
'rtd6nc6,'and"  lived  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  cartft, 
fikiStt^^  kiii^'Of  Persia,  having  heard  of  Ms  fame,  invited 
him  to  his  court,  but  he  treated  the  invitation  ivlth  eonte|upt;^ 
^i^  *et  dnd  manner  of  life  at  kn^tii  broiijjfht  him  into  a 
&o^l^y^'^p»n'#liith  this  philosopher,  who  ^va3  alw^ 
^Mid  t^JT  ^ttigntatleal  language,  returning  into  tlic  city,  ^id* 
^ise*  tt)>ttie  ph^y^icians  the  following  qucistion :  ^^  Is  It 
j^^bslble'  t6  lyrin^  dryness  out  of  moisture  ?''  Rccci\ing 
«<>^lidllef  ^fipotoUiem,  he  attempted  to  cure  himself,  byi^hil£- 
ti^g  hh^self  1!rp  in  a  close  stable  of  oxen;  but  it  is  doubt- 
*ftllJbef#l3li**e  sactiecdcd,  for  the  cause  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  differently  related  by  different  writers.  He  flou* 
rished,  as  appears  from  his  preceptors  and  contemporaries^ 
about  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad.'*  Sixty  years  arc  said  to 
have  been  the  term  of  his  life. ^  ■ ""  ^  J^iiiU/ 

'  It  has  been  a  tale  commonly  received,*^  thilt  Ijfetacluas 
"was  perpetually  shedding  tears^  on  account  of  the  vices  of 
^maukind,  and  particularly  of  his  countrymen*  But  the 
story,  which  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  gloomy  sev«- 
.fity  of  his  temper,  ought  to  be  ranked,  like  that  of  the  peK 
•ipMual  ta^ghing- of  Democritus,  among  the' 'G^eK fables; 

^  *'*''An  eminent  law'j^cr',  of  wTiomsee  Cic.Tiiwj,  O,  £  ^c,  dii/  /^t^9, 
Vil.  -iuct,  tiU.  p.m. 
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988       .lom^maL^mMM^JCMjnBim'i&msw.  [//fttomssi 

WHbitillius*ib6iMbt)ottli670cit't»«ajr-c»^^  flieBk«ml 
i>tiai(»Wglhffl»»>t*  ^.^^  .*  ^t-,,;.:,.,-^.    Mt;    ,i    ^  r^  'u-ii  i(.  ^.o^sa 

,-: De  sapienhbus,  alter ,,  ^^     r  ^ 

Ridebat^  quoties  a  limine  moveratunum^     ,  „,^j,^.,-^  j^ 
^ '  ^  l*rotuleralque  pedem;  flebat  x^onmgrius  ?J^^i^'  7-rJ[{{^^[| 

•  Heraclitus  wrote  a  treatise  *'  On  Nature/*  of  whidKi^tfj^ 
wifiMpr  fUigmratB  remaiii.  Through  ttie  nattirttl  cteft ^oHT^s 
BiiiU3»  ttiM  np^ba^s  loo  through  a  dei^bMy  <yf  doiic^linib^IaAfi 
pap«I«rMttets  under  4be  disguise  of  a- 4igiirA:tfy^  sk^a^MfiW 
chir  ^tiMi^  Us  diseourseji  ^^^ei^eiMi  iticoni^ehedfe&le^^ffilf 
kefoMamedib^fiaifie  io(  £itorc7i^c*  41ie  Ob^K^e^Pfallo^o^lMl^ 
«r4iliei^veiiliim  by  tiiBimaHiHiom  coti^eM  df 'ffie'liiBfcee^l^ 
IMtlnr  eritks  nor'  (ihilosophers  were'abkfto'^pMi^^hiy 
imlpigs ;  and  ftey  remained  in  tfie  temple  of  Dlftna^'w^MS 
ftehinunlf-had* deposited  them  for  the  use  of  the  feiltihM^ 
tiirihejii'were  made  public  by  Crates,  <ft,  ajs  IViKai^i^ailfi^ 
the  natter,  till  the  poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the^t^ii^-^ 
1^  of  DiMid>  commiMiog  the  doctrines  and  "pr^c^i^W^ 
Hevaditqs  t<»  memoty,  accurately  repedtM«heitl.»i'!Fr(Mif 
the  AraiglnntB  of  this  woiic,  which  are  ptesei^r^by  SeJiliAV 
Smpirkusyit^  appears  to  have  been  written  &  ^P6^;  WIBflH 
niakei^  Ta(ian's  account  the  less  credible/        •     "*»^  *^^  y\* 

viA^flftmhat  has  alreaify  been  saM  coneisiiiiAg^i^gitfil' 
obiictiiBty  of  ttiis  pWlwo^bcr^  and  the  pi^enf'  dclficSgl^ 
state  of'hiiavemains,  it  wiU  not  be  expected  that  *^^  iJhoQItB 
lajT'befcnre  our  readevs  a  perfectly  clear  and  ftdl  tt^6%sHf 
^tfJiisi system,  l^e  fiiHowfaig  brief  BeaAs  of  Uh  D^miri^ 
flmdl^UtbaAwefh^ve  been  able  to  collect!  9         ^  ^>   -^^i^otn 

ivMamm^  by  means  of  the  senses/  is  the  jodg^  ^f  tWffiP 
IBm  bonunon  and  Divmo  principle  is  deriv^^bjr  ft^^> 

I  ill   ';.  «/t   =!,-.■'    :   'i        .  '  .      .  if  :':iu  \\y>m{\ixn 

^'' V. •  WWribtfiiottJoW  the  pair  bf  sages  praise/    "  '->Ji^:<nq^aoh 

f     >  5?irrtotb*siAe<<^ndt«^:**Mb^dllte#^rftvw^yt*  - '^^^   .^^iqxili  io 

'i  J>^Q99[pMM,tniilQgiit^iiiMthef«wft^^  ^^fiiuo  >oU  bsaaab 

One  ]augh*d  at  foUieSi  mid  one  wept  o*er  crimes*       D^yi>«n» 

•  ^iaei^  JP^b-Bib, qM v. Kfe, 7«0, 761.    Clem.  Alwi.  iProtH^pt |).J*,i 
Tatiaiia4y^Cti|BeG.p./]||43^.  .^      ;;  j  -  ./.   .    ./     ;;,.     .^-i   i  "r/  /      u-i\^^ 

•^c^lt^tjapip.  ad^..M/:l,^y,5itJ^  Tcrtde4ibJc*15u.iPbU«rflXJlf. 
p.39h    Clew.  Alex.  SU-.  l  T.  602.  >.  f    hrj      tl*   y 
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iiff^fyMiifakfwdati^^silu^^  ^  In  dT8lunii]li^/th^d«» 

sages  of  the  senses  are  obstnicted,  and  the-eoo^li^ttm^^iff 
tiie  human  mind  with  that  which  surroun^  us,  is  interrupt* 
«d;  on  wakings  this  connexion  is  restored^  an^tbe^wer 
t>f  reasd^  retjifhsJ  All  common  ma^ims^  being  poiwre^ 
h^Med  by  common  and  Divine  reason^  are  to  be  received 
^jtrw,  ' ,  .   •  .  ...-..,'  .'fi   • 

p/,  iJF^^jt  ^,  w  >  atbereal  eKbaliition,  kpsfdhptttmo^  *  is.  Ae  ifAs» 
i^e  fyom  ,)|rhich  aU  things  in  nature  aie  pr0dufr€idM^  Vhia 
pnipoi^^l^  c wwrt»  4)f  smsdl  iBdiviaiblQ  |^a;  ^^MB^^tO^ 
fj^((ps^i.irhicb  Ara  diaple  in  their  aatm'es/ OMii^raAk 
'Si^fi/f/^^'isfktS^  uni¥erB6&o  such  tbiAg  aarest^  tbe«pattfoleA 
^^4^  .Cf^onpose  H^aAoj  otr  MheieiJ  pltUidple  being^pcfy^ 
d^fl^ is^  motioa4  From thecombtotttion. of  tboee oAmM 
pfir)kicl€^»>  wiscdb  aKe  imperceptttde  by  ibe  setees^  osfi^roM 
4im^  ^l^v^iitary  fire^  aiul  all  the  focms  oCttatioB^idnd 
jotp.jtbfe^jl|>qf  iure  aIV  «t  ceoiain  periad^^  rescdvedj^flTUcr 
TWi:lidr^«pprebfUAdd  the^  eternal,  livings  or  ^elf^movftigrfivd; 
ipfbil^^waa  Bother  made  by  gods  n<ur  men,  buti«iiTriiy6>waiSf 
^^will  be>  aadthe  various  4M>dies  wMoh  ««e.fi»ddu€cll 
^Pfu  tit^  ,ai^  which^  have  both  beginning  and  emLr.  IHs^' 
l2P^a^  £rQ  has  imtbin  itself  eternal  laad  ne^essajyt  motion^ 
by  the  force  of  which  the  system  of  .natuoe  was  pr6duoMi 
"[(^linf  .ejtenMtl  wAi  necessary  iiktrijiidc:  moitioiiiaB;daimd/by 
j^py^r^Q  latioQfU  pdaciple  which  aottwtt^  the  etoikiiHinfitli 
jfp^^s  thp  muversoj  And  foims^  press^xvesi  ui^disikihW^ 
iftiP^rfi^^tiiMiSMQi^ssion,  the  visiblOfW^ld*  Thi»  priiloi|ito^t 
<H;,fml.c^*  the  lvodd,  fay  its  eternal,  indcesBbry,  .and  ratiolisil' 
motion,  is  God,  ^^ic^yoc^  the  maker  of  alb  dungsi^M :{!%». 
n^ifijute  :pa]:lieleiS>  which  compose  ithe  ^primasy  fiie,'iiiov4Vin 
di^fi^  dir^tionsi,  whence  thdy  ace  vatidudytagitated  aUA 
impelled ;  and  the  contests  or  collisions  which  these  mo- 
tions produce,  collect,  in  various  rpa^e^the.&^§t  P^|^«ip1es 
^f  things,  and  thtta  pro4ui)a  imtural^^bodiesMuFivie  con- 
4ensed  becomes  water;'  ivaitar^/dtittifiiiitker  U?imd«flided,  is 

^^  Arist.  Met.  1.  i.  c.  3.  De  Anim*  1.  i*  c.  2.   Cic,  Ac.  Qu.  L  hr.  e*  37* 
Be  Nat  D.  1.  iii.  c.  14.    Plat,  de  Plac.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3,  *i.  ^'  likert 
1.4t.t^*l*^  'GleHij^Al#«tv^^l^.  lrv.p:»9i  'Lttir/lJ%'V763*r'^'rat., 
p.  143.    Sext.  Emp.  adv.  M.  I.  ix.  §  131.    StoW'ficft  p.'W?4(^'^  '^"^  '    ' 

<V0CIteiiijf!/yiex*-Protiy4)r^"42/  >Teitil/ eofltr.-Mirelte.  'If5^b.*fc?''2i 
17.27.    Lacit.  l.ix.  §7,8,8).  >-    '   -    •'      '  i^    '^    '  '      ^^ 
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converted  into  eartli ;  and  the  reverse.  Wlion  (he  primary 
particles  arc  thus  formed  luto  elements,  they  are  purstilug 
ihtlr  upward  course^  o^oe  aria;  wliea  the  elements  are  otgam 

^dissolved,  they  are  parsiiing  their  dox^Tii^ard  cotirse,  W(>c 
xarv*  Hie  elements  of  bodies  being  collected  into  od*s 
unformed  mass,  or  chaos,  this  mass  is  at  leng:th,  by  the 

'acUou  of  the  aniniatiiii^  tire,  dissolved,  the  parts  are  dif- 
lused,  x***''"^'>  ^*^^  *h^  various  forms  of  nature  appear,      \ 

*  The  heavenly  bodies  are  in  the  form  of  boats,  having  tlift 
huUow  ^Ida  towards  us;  and  they  become  luminously  hen 
i:ertain  Hery  exhalations  from  the  earth  are  collected  within 
them,  Tlie  smi  is  no  larger  than  he  appears  to  tlie  sighft 
and  becomes  eclipsed  when  its  convex  surface  happens  to 
be  turned  towards  the  earth.  The  moon  is  of  the  same 
form  and  nature ;  and  its  monthly  yariationa  are  caused  by 
the  ^adual  changes  of  its  position  towards  the  earth,  from 
concave  to  convex,  and  the  reverse.  All  the  stars  are 
flourished  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  these^  as  they 
are  more  or  less  splendid  and  warm,  cause  the  varieties  of 
day  and  night,  of  the  seasons,  and  of  weather,** 

^  '^0  ifcertain  account  can  bo  given  of  the  nature  of  thi 
pdul ;  but  the  most  probable  notion  is,  that  it  is  an  cxhalaJ- 
.tioii  from  tliat  fiery  substance^  which  pervades  all  thtng^, 
and  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  passing  into  human  bodies 
tJirough  the  senses.  All  nature  is  full  of  sonls,  or  demons. 
pf  these  the  best  are  such  as  have  in  their  nature  the  least 
'jnoisture,  or  approach  nearest  to  the  primary  fire-  Human  . 
~^ouls  arc  liafile  to  perpetual  changes ;  and  when  they  are 
loaded  with  moist  vapours,  they  pass  into  the  w  atery  mass 
and  peri.sh ;  but  if  they  are  pur i  lied  from  these  they  rotum 
luto  thfe  soul  of  the  universe.^^ 

Arhtotfe  ranks  HefacKtus  among  those  jyhilb^pH^ 
who  supposed  oBily  one  material  princi|)le  in  naffare*/MttH 
provided  no  efficient  cause,  and  assertd  the  ;ftr^^ifii6$WM 
iix  his  system  to  have  Ibeen  essentially  etadtNri!ld'^yfl^4o^ 
tion.  *  And  it  evidently  appears;  trom  bis  ^wiidlfe  AikMUkhr, 
that  Heraclitns  conceived  jt^e.parfaple^  .of  nia^Jl^  t^i j^9iye 
tNocnetemaUy  moving  iaom an  intrJUBic m/ae^^.j/Wi^Btt 

«  Laert.  §  9,  10.    Flut.  PI.  Ph.  1. «.  «.  &  «^    fi«ob/i>.ial6aiM 
>*Laert    Plat  PL  Ph.  I.  iv.  c.  8.    Stob.  S.  17.  /   v^ 
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he  says,  tUereforOj  concerning  latcv  as  im  iatclligcnt  and  ra- 
tipBcii  pmciple  io  nature^  the  cause  of,  molioiij  mid  co£iki*r 
qu^nily  of  pl^oducticm  and  dissoIutlDn^  nmst  bje  undorsloq^^ 
not  of  a  Bubstaiiqe  or  Ijoing  distlaet  from  the  primary  fire, 
but  of  tbe  intrixisic  power  of  tliis  fixst  principle,  the  iieces- 
sauy  energy  by  wiucb  all  thiols  are  produced.  Although 
tbis  philosopher  introduced  icito  bis  system  Uie  iem  God^ 
he  seems  to  have  niade  use  of  it  to  expiesii,  iiot  a  distinct 
beuQg  of  a  peculiar  nature^  but  merely  that  innate  force  in 
ti*e  primary  fire,  by  means  of  which  its  particles  have  been 
ia  eternal  juotipn,  and  have  at  lenijth  united  to  form  tht^ 
present  regiilar  system  of  nature.  To  this  Jbr<;ej  consi- 
dered SL$  distinct  from  the  matter  to  ivhigh  it  belongs,  Im* 
gaye  the  appellation  of  God;  aud  he  called  it  rational  and 
J^ivine^  because  the  effects,  of  which  he  conceived  it  to  lip 
the  cause^  were  produced  in  a  regular  series^  and  ajccoiit- 
ing  to  a  certain  and  immutable  Jaw* ^^ 

Qu  the  aubject  of  JUorulSt  HeracUtus  twght^  that  thp 
end  of  life  is  to  enjoy  happiness  ;<  that  for  this  purpose  It 
is  necessary  to  repose  the  body,  alBd  confine  its  wantjs 
within  as  narrow  limits  a^  possible ;  that  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance for  men  to  know  themselves,  than  to  acquire  <j$.- 
tensiTO  learning ;  that  human  life  is  in  fact  the  death  of  the 
30ul,  as^  whilst  it  contiaues  in  the  body^  it  i£^  e^^^cd  and 
depress€43  and  never  gains  its  true  freedom  and  ajctivil^ 
jUll  it  returns  to  the  Divine  Nature  from  which  it  cs>m(3^j 
that  th^  first  virtue  is  to  be  tempcral»,  and  the  first  wisdom 
to  follow  nature;  and  that  all  human  JawiS  arc  founded 
upon  one   Divine  law  of  necessity,   which  govern^   all 

Tlieae  inoral  principles*  of  Hera^litus  h^\^j^je^Qi^ 
tf^]^jlbjifj^^3:$t^m^m  will  Wjeasily  seeaby  cDinp^mg 
ttj^.,,,'yiw  Mtoii?^  wrq  fe4ebte4  tp  tto.B^^^9p|ierf5^ 
ff^Pfrfi^  qf  tMK.pbjsi9a|  aiid  morsjl  doetfii^^^ ,.  ^ ,     , 

jW»#^>lie.»W/P^  ,CQ4l?idwd  «u^,it|i^.  f4Y^T  9<;f 

•*'*ifcib/*'Kjrf;'i^.  Li.  eic:  Ac.  q.iie.^^  »        •-  ^^*  "  '^ 

Svidas.  LMsrt  Stob.  Serai.  4.  28.  250.  Belt  £mp.  Pjnrh.  1.  i.  #i  M 
|#l^ib.ii,.p..§.t4Q3i»'*.dSi.  4>.  »4f  §,iSPft  I  Ql.fvAlcx.1  St*  f  H^..  fir  69^ 
!.  T.  p.  615.  ^i    ^,    J  .y     i.    ,    yi  I     '.}    5^    >,.' I      >•_■*'• 
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j^^/jy^^pa^  ,IJ>ey . w^  rejid  fry.  n^i^  ^pliOo^^^^b^r^  fiifctt 
^^||l]^^     \^U  hi^  system,  oi<  aaCHiiiK^t^iittffi^i^s 

if;i|^9fr\Uefvted  of  tfie  natcuro  and  motion  of  lOAtt^R^m^B^ 
$^  miuBtj  haw6V^^  yery^oon  liave  bocoiiLe  ^ittiblOtsv^fio^V) 
^f%4  ^  traces  of  it3  existence  after  tbe  4elEttli^o£>S0r% 
cilfi^g;  vihi^  m^y  be  ascribed,  ui  pw:t>  to  1}ie  uisopeilftble 
e^^vj^iiy  of  the  waitings  of  HeraclUas,  but  diitofljr  tp^  tb^ 
s^peiior  splendour  of  the  Platonic  system,  by  whiohativK^ 
^ip^csi^ded*  That  HerjaGlitii0,  boweveir,  wad  long.  JHA4i« 
gre^  estin^on  among  the  philosophers  at  Atbe^aipn^y^be^ 
justly  concluded  from  the  great  pains  which  Zeno  4x>q^4Ik 
tran^seyeral tenets  of  tiie  UeracUtean  eorstean^  istit^Jkis 

.  ,AmQiig,the  admirers  of  Heraclitus  axe  to.  I>et«a9ikfidj 
Ifiu^  ;vi{h^>  tih^ugh  they  did  not  entirelyapproi^iibi'fiys^fiaip 
pf4d.,«o  jpi^wb  attenti<m<  to  it>  as  to  obtain  amcmg  .tibte  om^) 
fjy^jlts  tbenaine  of  HoracUtists.  The.  only  one  of^^AM^ 
w^mritls  necessary  distinctly  to  notice,  is  thoii^lebfi*^ 
l^ft^v^  of  medidoe,  Hippocrates ;  a  name  which  also  ridw*> 
Tjitsno  qt^an  place  among  philosophers^ '  WithoAfcaUenpttt 
iifg^tOfeixpjUiui  his  system  of  medicJiie^  which  itrould,be?foM 
T^ig^&om  our  design/^  we  shall  mention  a  few  particaiaM) 
l^j^pectlM  ^^^  options  conoerning  nature,  which 'nm$»set«v< 
iff.  ji^&^Sv^xHm;  lig^t  upon  the  Heraolitean  philosophy''  <  '>^ » *  f'l 
.  .P^of^Oife^  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  thoifoUo^ersttf^ 
]ppqa99iiH¥I^.Qr  ^emolitus>  or  aay  otbcor  philosOtih<Mr;ifior' 
1^  f^p]^s;^ly  rejects  the  use  of  hypothetic  >^iilos€ipfajf»>Dgii 
q9^^<^^9pafe^  i9#d  piw^Qularly  opposes,  by  nt^guttients  aM(fiiit> 
ijK9^];i)F.ftC  ^)^ntiai3^  tjie  system wbJkJi su^fos^fbwapfiM* 
9^i7^Pfl9flVlfSi^^tore,  dryn6$st^l4moi^tIlcey^h^ll^^d> 
wWk?  fi>Hi»!;»fttlir^Hphilp^^^ihyi  oonsistediof  >aiOflleetteni 
9f  iflb)^^);ini)s».4ri^Wli  ifrom  eKiHarieDd^^  friw^wWDhrriioi 
formed  his  judgment  ipoilQ^^niing  tb^caiiseiBirof  di]deasitt4*i4> 

-i^AMMiit i.^ cj: e: i'xiii: c. 4.  tadrt^i ik;§ 6. W:'^ seit^lmD,* 

w  Galen,  de  Nat.  Facnltat.  1.  i.  11.     De  Dooret  Hipp,  et  PL  1.  v. 
JLe  CIcrc.  Hist.  Medjp.i^  liiiiicllj    Fwb.Bib.'CJt.  V:K»'t)Je^. 
;» De  prisca  Jttpd,  ihiS.  led;  ;F«idsii.  <    ; .  ■    i . .     ^   ,   :..i  jO  jU 
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^fia^m-i^'hypoVtie^y  but  m(fae¥  cbosd  to  tlti^e  "ft  i^j;)6b*'riit$ 
ftwiniawtoitt^^f  ttie>mbst'a€k;tirate  tho^fedgeWwiii  ablfetiiS 
aMdiila)f!-<b6'  i^tmctnire  of  <be  htunan  bddy;  ^lM  fHe  natiM 
of  dfeeiM6ii;  It  ii^  not^  therefore,  to  be  condi!Kled/tk£lt%f^^ 
catase-'  Hipjiocrates  was  a  pbyslciaki  upon  rational  p^df- 
pteGT/h^  dieref6re  professed  any  pdrticulaT  sjrstefa  Vtf  j^^ 
tMSOpby.  Wbat  Mfg  ideas  upon  pfaiiosopbical  iiStitfftfcf^ 
7(v«re>  maybe  in*  part  concluded  from  IhefoHowing  ^i* 

idkm:^ •'-•'■'  i''    "i 

r  tConeeniing  the  sublime  and  Divine  Subject  bf  jSrfld^oi 
phy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  may  serve  to'4m- 
proue'furkndwledge  of  the  nature  aiid  causes  of  thfe'ois- 
^aseti  inddefit  to  the  human  body.  That M^eh "W&i^ 
hemt  :<B6emB'  to  be  an  hnmortal  principle,  ^hi6lL  ^^hiB^ 
stai|As,t^ees>  b^rs,  and  perceiTes  all  things  present^fU^ 
fiiAtve;  (The" purest  part  of  this  fire,  in  the  origintil  dfeittt'^ 
mmrtioB^ofinatare,  retired  into  the. superior  regtofiNfWeh? 
the; aneieAtB  call  the  ether;  a  second  pari:  taking  ^  16wet| 
i^od,  Piinck  is  caHed  the  earth,  is  mixed  by  confii^ral'^j^ 
tatn^nrwitfi  the  principles  of  cold,  moisture,  a^di^iU^l' 
A^thkd  part  has  obtained  the  middte  region  of  (lie  ali^, 'dfkiF 
produces*  elem^tar y  heat.  All  nature*  is  stibj^t  t5  d^ttiiM 
Ilmsi  Nothing  in  nature  entirely  perishes,' nor  Is  an^frfliW^ 
enrdrtj^odueed:  from  nothing,  but  all  the  appeat^ilic^M^^ 
prD^c^iea  or  dissolution  are  merely  changes  iirllK^4dr^ 
ofub^daes^  Bj  1^  necessary  law  of  nature  ftie  ^^^ttiSii^ 
smifem)ifeM&  into^aoh  others  and  all  tMn^s  aiie  siihjf^W 
a»)p^rpQtilal  andtreciprocal  commixturev  A  p^Mdii^^thb^ 
pruHasJ/tfirincipldof'heat,  umting  itself  to  the  hutnkn  tlddy,* 
foitoni  die/SMi.<   'the  gods  have  established  ^ll^nafti^  'ih  k' 

The  reader  willeasily  perceive  a  st^oi^g  re^m)^]iaQC^»t^^ 
t^el6n  ifie  nolioiis^of  Hippocrates  and  those  of  I{er^pj|^tM^{[ 

^^Rpi^^ipii^.  Pp.,tKi.  dfi^.  111.  tr.'4^  p.  «4d;    '  ■  '^  *  5 


»  De  Genit  t.  i.  sect.  111.  p.  231.    Dc  Diarta,  ibi  p,  ^. 
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tiiAcenlteg  hto  flieokigical  pviMifiesy'whiciiyjiiit/iMli^ 
SQ^eifent tfata^ weskaM not attmipt to^dedde;^  /  . i jiItu 


CHAP.  XV.  f    , 

^  »     ■      '  .  .  ..^ 

...        .  :    ..    !  OiJTHP   EPICUREAN   SECT. 

Xff!E  TSpivnreafi  Sect,  a  branch  crfttie  Eleatic,  af^lftlMMff 
With  ^at  distinction  npon  the  theatre  i>f  Ailicient  Flfift^ 
iophy,  aud  was  strongly  marked  by  its  peculiar  tett^ti^ttM 
chatacter.  ^Vliil^t  it  has  obtained  the^  highest  a|))^iMse 
ftoin  saino  T^vTiteis^  it  has  met  tritti  the  severest' c^sntte 
from  olh^rsj  and  its  real  merit  still  remains  imdel6t«K^«6d. 
"That  flic  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  jtldgttiMl^'lAllr 
hiniHePf  on  this  nniclf  ccmtroTerted  qnestionr,  it^^H  tfae^<^ 
fore  be  necessary  that  we  trace  its  rise  and  pro^ss,  *ftMl 
nrifold  its  doctrines  with  all  the  accnk-acy  aiid'dS^^Ul^e^fti 
'6m  power.  In  (his  part  of  our  undertaking,  ottt  difi^^idys 
among  the  ancients  are— Laertius,  who  has  ita#Bsti9d^i% 
Collected  many  paiticdlars  concerning  fipfentu^'tetf'Ms 
philosophy,  from  writings  which  are  no  !ohg6t*fextatft>  <fe 
fragments  collected  by  Suidas,  Pseudo-Ofigen,  ktA  ^els; 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Natura  'Rermfby^  ^•^On'llfe 
Naferc  c»f  Tilings/'  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Epidtilras^e 
at  onrc  faithfully  represented,  and  cloflied  ih  aH-the^bttA- 
ments  of  poetic  diction-  As  to  the  accounts »WBIe!i  ^Pfa- 
'tafiCj  the  Christian  fathers,  and  othet  later  *write*s/ 'hkve 
fipiven  of  the  Epicurean s,  it  is  evident  that iheyWfere'^f^Wttin 
;'too  much  under  the  bias  of  partiality  to  mferifrimpHfeHoA- 
fidence.  ''  ^'^^^ 

«  Vidend.  Jons.  t.  ii.  <j.  i,  Fabr.  Bil^.  Gr.  vw i*  pi.7G(K  H*  8te^. 
Poc«.  Pliih  p.  129.  Cadwort^.  c.  j.  J 16.  c.  iii.  §  8.  c.  iv.  §  13.  Olettiias 
d^  Hcmcliti  Princip.  ap.  Stanley,  p.  ix«  Hippocr.  Tit  adoraoo^  Sclialz. 
fllst^  Merf.  Per.  i.  s.  iii.  c.  i.  J.  Stephan.  Hipp.  Tli€0%v  Veiiet  163(3. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  3^iii.  p.  192.  Schmidii  Diss,  de  Theol.  Hipp;  TreilM-.  in 
Hipp.falsoAtheismiaecu^.  fCud.  1719.  G#snef.)>teli.  do  if^arirHiptxic. 
Goetting.  1737.'  r       .       /      .  . 
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$siAittoa^g8tlU8>iia4lie.ifa  of  AtbeBS,,at tt^  begijonk^Qf 

tte»  <lurd*3*e9iv  o£  flie  Inmdiied  aodiiiiiitlLiOlyippia^*?  Si« 
faik^,  Neocl^atid>hisiMAi^>  Ctej?est]ata,:wei«ko£  b^ 
B<MirabIe  descent ;  bul  being  reduced  to  poverty,  they  were 
s^dt^  with  a  colony  of  two  thousand  Athenian  citizens,  to 
the  island  ^Samos,  which  Pericles  had  subdued,  to  divide 
the  lands  among  them  by  lot.  The  little  fann,  which  fell 
to  their  share^  not  pr<Wing  sufficient  for  their  subsistence, 
N€K>cIes  took  up  Ae  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  Chae- 
restrata,  in  the  mean  time,  is  said  to  have  found  her  ad- 
:vMtoge  in  employing,  among  a  superstitiaos  populac^^ 
tlie^Afts  of  incantation  and  lustration^  for  the  purposes  of 
(mrk^  diseases  and  driving  away  spcctre:^^  and  In  other 
^i|uaUy  marveUous  services.  It  if;  added,  that  her  son^ 
tWiiilst  he  was  very  yoong,  furnished  her  with  lustral  songs 
fjfH:>^i6se  solemn  rites«  At  Samos,  and  the  nei^^hbouring 
i^wndj^  TeoSy  f^curus  remained  till  ho  was  elgbtcea 
ji^^cw  »of  lage;  when,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  greater  !jt&- 
rwy  iul?scantages^  he  removed  to  Atiicns.  Upon  the  death 
^^f^f « Alexm^er^  when  commotions  ro^se  in  Athens  through 
.010  tyranny  of  Perdiccas,  Epicurus  left  the  city,  and  went 
xtotfhi^fatker  at  Colophon.  Soon  aficrwaids  he  removed  to 
Mi^)iQif^3'9sA,  after  passing  one  year  in  that  clty^  took  up 
ips  rf^idence  four  years  in  Jjampsacus.  At  the  expiration 
of  4^s  t^nn,  when  he  was  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
^0/  his>  rotomed  to  Athens.^ 

, :  .  From^bisi  fourteenth  year  to  this  time,  he  appears  to  have 
lieen  iodustripnsly  employed  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
j1^  circumstance  which  first  turned  his  aitentlou  to  this 
,studyvij»  said  to  have  been,  that  on  reading  tlie  works  of 
Uesiod^  h^  consulted  his  master  concerning  the  meaning  of 
;the  wopd  Cftoo^,  who,  not  being  able  to  explain  it,  referred 
him  to  the  philosophers.^  At  Samos^  according  to  Cieero/ 
he  was  instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Pamphi- 
Ue»i  and  dement*  of  Al^scandria  relates,^  that  in  Im  early 

;-«'•.•, 

*  Ijaert  L  i.  «§  ^ ^  &c. .  ^q|dfts.  Lucr.  1.  vi.  y*  1.  Straboy  I.  xiv.  p.'589» 
^€38.  Cio*  doiKat,  D.  1,  j.  <?.  2G.  Euseb.  Chroo.  Plut.  d^  Amore  I'rat.* 
*'t.iiip4fi94.,  ^.*   '    .    ''    r'JLCraU.  s  Laeri. . Sui4. 

•«  a^xt^Smp.  a4y.i>h..Lit.§l^ld.    X^ert. 

^  De  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  26.  ^  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302.    , 
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4^  P^.TH^  |i^^qV.^f  AJ^jfE^T.      |[«?pJ^A«r 

years  he  attemkd  upon  Nausiplmnes  a  Pythagorean,  mal  * 
Pyrrho  tljc  Sceptic.  At  Atheiis,  the  pubUo  mart  ^f  icamr, 
iilgi  Where  at  this  tipje  Xenocrates  taught  in,  the  Academy,^ 
aind  Theophrastus  in  the  Lycenm,  it  cannot  be  supposed  l 
lliat  he  would  nef^lect  to  improve  the  i^dvantages  ^f  liL^^. 
sUaatioTi.  Wlien  therefore  it  is  related  by  Cicero  ajid  othje^;s^ 
that  Epicurus  boasted  that  he  was  avToBicaKrot^  a8eJi*taugbV 
Pbilosopher,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  was  never 
instructed  m  Ujc  tends  oi'oUier  masters,  but  that  his  sys-^ 
tem  of  philosophy  w;3is  the  result  of  his  o\^ti  reflectli^^^^ 
afler  comparing;  the  doctrines  of  other  sects,  ,  .,y^^ 

Tlic  new  ediflce  of  philosophy  which  Epicurus  had  thus^ 
raisedj  he  was  desirous  to  lay  open  for  the  benefit  of  others,  | 
About  the  thirty-second  year  lA'  his  age  he  opened  a  school, ,, 
at  Mitylene,  which  he  sooa  removed  to  Lampsacus^  wbq^  , 
lip  had  disciples  from  Colophon.     Not  satisiied^  howuver^^ 
with  tlie  narrow  sphere  of  philosophical  fame  which  thi^,, 
obscure  situation  afforded  him,  he  determined  to  mak^  his^t 
appearance  on  the  more  public  tlieatre  of  Athens*     UpQi|.^ 
Ms  return  thither,  he  found  the  public  places  in  the  <^ity,,| 
jjroper  for  this  purpose,  already  occupied  by  other  sect^i^i) 
the  Academy  by  the  Platonists;  the  Lycenm  by  the  Peri-,j 
patetics;  the  Cynosar^es  by  the  Cynics;  audUie  Porclji  ^y,^ 
the  Stoics.     He  ther<^forc  purchased  for  his  own  use,  at^, 
the  expense  of  oi^^lity  jmntE^  a  pleasant  garden/  wher^  l^^,^ 
tobt  up  his, constant  residence,  and  taught  his  systeui.fffj 
philosophy*     Hence  the  Epicureans  Mere  called  the  Piii-. 
losopht^rs  of  the  Garden.^    Besides  tins  gardeUj  ijpicurua.. 
liad  a  house  in  MelitCj  a  Tillage  of  the  Cecropian  tribe,  fo 
which  he  frequently  retreated  with  his  friends,     From  tliis 
time  to  his  death,  notwithstanding  all  the  disturbance^  p^jj 
tlie  state,  Epicurus  never  deserted  Athens,  except  th^  )i§^ 
made  (wo  or  three  excursions  into  Ionia,  to  visit  his  iVi-t^nda.,^ 
During  tlie  siege  of  Athens  by  Demetrius,  wliich  hapji^^^ijli^, 
when  Epicurus  was  forti"*fum  years  of  age,  while  tti^^pijtjr^^j 
was  severely  harassed  by  taminc,  Epicurus  is  said  to  ,liava,,| 
supported  himself  and  his  friends  on  a  small  tjLH^Utj;<>{C;>| 
beans,  which  he  shared  equally  ^ith  them.^  .H.iVKJta  liiibiu3 

•  Cic.  ad  Att.  I.ii.  Ep.  24.    Juv.  Sat.  xir. 

*  I^acrt.    Plut.  in  Demet.  1.  iii.  p.  ^QGy  f  )l  q'l  ^ 
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'''Bic''^fettda'ihHdlich''Epi^^^^  opdnGd  hts  jschool  wa^ 
Ji^fefetf^^fe^umt^te  to  his  design.  In  the  room  of  the 
sin^j^Ht^  of  this  Socratic  doctrine,  nothing  now  rcii^aiBcd 
but  'ffle  subtlety  and  affectation  of  Stoicism,  tlic  unnatui^l, 
sfe^ifty  of  the  Cynics,  or  the  dchasing  doctriiae  of  indul- 
gence tatkght  and  practised  by  the  followers  of  Aristippus. 
iTie'ltrxnrious  refinement  which  now  prevailed  hi  Athcni^ 
-v^hile  it  rendered  every  rigid  scheme  of  philosophy^  as 
li^It  as  ail  grossness  of  manners,  unpopular,  inclined  the 
yotinger  citizens  to  listen  to  a  preceptor,  who  smooUicd  tW 
stern  and  wrinkled  brow  of  philosophy;  and,  under  the 
iMibn  of  conducting  his  folloAvert^  to  enjoyment  in  the 
boweir  of  tranquillity,  led  them,  unawares,  into  the  paths 
ot' moderation  and  virtue.  Hence  his  school  hecaint:  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  disciples  flocked  into  the  Garden,, 
not  only  from  diflferent  parts  of  Greece,  but  froiii  Egypt 
and  'Asia.  Seneca,  though  a  Stoic  i*hilosopher,  bears  this 
testimony  to  Epicurus  :^^  "  I  the  more  freely  quote  the  ex- 
c^tot  maxims  of  Epicurus,  in  order  to  convince  those  wbb 
bcjcfom^  his  followers  from  the  hope  of  screening  their  viccs^ 
that  to  whatever  sect  they  attacli  tlicmsclves,  tliey  must 
live  virtuoilsly^  Even  at  the  entrance. of  the  Garden  they 
wffl  ifaid  this  inscription :  *  The  hospitable  Lsf^eper  of  this 
mfetnsibn, '  where  you  will  find  pleasure  the  highest  goodjj 
w?ll  present  yoa  liberally  with  barley  cakes,  and  water 
frbmthis  spring.  These  gardens  will  not  pro\  oke  your  a^ 
petite  by  artificial  dainties,  but  satisfy  it  with  natural  sup-  ' 
pliei^.    Will  you  not  then  be  well  cntertaJticd  ?* " 

*  Those  disciples  who  were  regularly  admitted  into  the* 
sdiool  of  Epicurus,  lived  together,  not  in  the  manner  of 
thte  Pythagoreans,  who  cast  their  possessions  into  a  com- 
mon stock}  for  this,  in  his  opinion,  implied  mutual  distrust 
ratliefliian  friendship;  but  upon  such  a  footing  of  friendly  ' 
atfckcMient,  that  each  individual  cheerfully  suppHed  Me  ^ 
neieiei^sities  of  his  brother.^*   And  this  was  no  diflicult  task ' 
ndi'otHfon  account  of  the  smaUuess  of  the  expenses  at-" 
tei(dili^'1Iieli'  frugal  me^nner  of  living,  but  because  the  mti^ 
cordial  afiection  subsisted  among  them.    The  friendship 
of  the  Epicurean  fraternity  is  described  by  CicGr4>"  as  un- 

!•  Ep.  21.  "  Laort.  I.  x;  §  1  i,  Sec.  [^  De  Fin.  I.  i.  c.  20. 
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-eqaalled  In  the  history  of  mankiiid;  imd  Valeikis  BCax« 
imns^s  relates  a  memoitible  example  of  iBdtssohiMe  fiieiid- 
sbip  between  Polycrates  and  Hippoclides,  two  philoso- 
phers of  the  Garden. 

Epicuros,  that  he  might  prosecute  his  philosopliica}  la- 
bours vriOk  the  less  interruption^  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy.^ In  his  own  conduct  he  was  exemplary  for  tempe- 
rance and  continence;  and  he  inculcated  upon  his  fbUowers 
severity  of  manners^  and  the  strict  government  of  the  pas- 
fiions^  as  the  best  means  of  passing  a  tranquil  and  happy 
life.  Notwithstanding  his  regular  manner  of  livings  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  days^  probably  in  consequence  of 
intense  application  to  study^  his  constitution  became  in- 
&m,  and  he  was  afflicted  with  Uie  stone.  Perceivings  from 
these  marks  of  decay»  that  his  end  was  approacfaiBg,  he 
wrote  a  wiU^  in  wiiich  he  bequeathed  his  Garden,  and  the 
buildings  belonging  to  it^  to  Herm'achus,  and  through  Um 
to  the  future  professors  of  his  philosophy.  On  the  last 
^ay  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  his  friend  HeHnachns,  infotia- 
ing  him  that  his  disease  had^  for  fourteen  days»  tormented 
him  with  anguish,  which  nothing  could  exceed:  at  the 
«ame  time  he  adds;  ^'  All  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
{Satisfaction  of  mind  which  I  derive  from  the  recoUectioii 
of  my  discourses  and  discoveries.**  He  concluded  with 
entreating  his  friend,  by  the  a&ction  which  h^  had  always 
iBhewn  to  him  and  to  philosophy,  to  take  care  of  the  t^iiL- 
4ren  of  Metrodorus.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus 
confirms  this  account,  attesting  that  Epicurus,  in  his  mcio 
ness,  relied  more  upon  the  recollection  of  his  excellent 
life  jthan  upon  the  aid  of  physicians,  and  instead  of  com*- 
plaining  of  bis  pain,  conversed  with  his  friends  upon  those 
principles  of  philosophy  which  he  had  before  maintained* 
At  length,  finding  nature  just  exhausted,  be  ordered  him* 
iBelf  to  be  put  into  a  warm  bath,  where,  after  lefreshiag 
himself  with  wine,  and  exhorting  his  friends  not  to  forget 
Ms  doctrines,  he  expired.    His  death  happened  m  tto 

^  L.  i.  C.8.    Chrysippns  apud  Stob.  Serm.  117.    Conf.  Laert.  1.  x. 
^1 19.    Epict  Arr.  1.  i.  c.  23.  iii.  7. 
^  Theodorct.  Serm.  14.    Clem.  Al.  Skom.  L  il 
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i|Qf)0[nd  .yiB^  of  the  imndred  ^aA  twenty-sevemf^  Oljrn^ 
.piad|V»  iwA  4Ue  sev^ty*third  of  hi9  age.^^ 

JE|p^€iui;us  is  sajd  to  ha^e  ^Iten  a  greater  nui^ber  of 
works/ from  his  own  invention,  than  any  other  Grecian 
philpwphcd: ;  but  none  of  bis  writings  have  escaped  .th^ 
destroying  hand  of  time,  except  a  compendium  of  bis  doc^ 
t^injQ  preserved  by  Laertius,  and  a  few  fragments  dispensed 
^ipong  smcient  authors.^'^ 

.  ifqt  only  did  the  immediate  followers  of  Epicurus  adorn 
^e  jnemory  of  their  master  with  the  highest  honoursj^^  but 
I90ny  eminent  writers,  who  have  disapproved  his  philo- 
sophy, have  expressed  great  respect  for  his  personal  merit. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied^  that  from  the  time  when 
,^s  philosopher  appeared  to  the  present  day^  an  uuinter^ 
mpted  course  of  censure  lias  fallen  upon  bis  memory ;  sq 
that  the  n^me  of  his  sect  has  almost  become  a  proverbial 
exjpccssion  for  every  thing  corrupt  in  priucipk,  and  infa^ 
inou^s  in  pharacter.  The  charges  brought  again.st  Epi-y 
cfi^  ^re,  that  he  superseded  all  religious  principles^  b^ 
dismiss^^  the  gods  from  the  care  of  the  world  ;^^  that, 
if  h^  acknowledged  their  existence,  it  was  only  in  cout 
forn^i^y. to  popular  prejudi{:e,  since,  accurding  to  his  sys- 
|teip,,noth!pg  exists  in  nature  but  materiiil  atoms  ;  that  he 
(Up90>rercd  great  insolence  and  vauity  in  the  diBrespeclE 
with  which  ho  treated  the  memory  of  former  philosophers, 
and  the  characters  and  persons  of  his  contemporaries  f^ 
i^at  both  the  master  and  the  whole  fraternity  were  addicted 
to  the  vilest  and  most  infamous  vlccs^*  so  that  tiic  school 
ought  not  to  have  been  called  a  Garden^  but  a  sty ;  and^  in 
short,  that  this  philosopher,  and  his  I'olluwcrs,  re1iu<]ui^hea 
all  liberal  studies  and  manly  pursuit^s,  that  they  might  de- 
vote itl^emselves  to  the  grossest  impieties  and  debaucheries^ 
These  accusations  against  the  Epicurean  school  have  beeii 
not  only  the  voice  of  common  romour.  but  have  been  more 

-■'i*^bJc.'278.  •'•  .  .  .    ••    ...;  ■   '.'  •-•  \:  •  ....  \ 

j'M  UierV  I^Xa  1^^/^;    Oe.  lie'  Fin.  I  m  c^  SO.    De  Fuo,^  O^-  And 
ton.  de  seipso,  1.  ix.  §  42. 

»7  Laert.  §  139.    Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  7.    Fabr.  Bib.  Gr,  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

»'  lAi^mi  *     ^  Plut.  adv.  Colot.    Sewec.  dd  Bcnef.  I.  iv.  c.  io. 

*»  Cic.  de  Nat  I.  i.  •       ?  .  *•  ^ 

«  Atben.  1.  iii.  p^  101. 1.  tii.  ^.ItJfS:  1.  x.  p.  64«.    Silidjw.      '        ' 
VOL.  I.  3  L 
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or  l^as  confinned  by  men  distingui^ed  for  their  wisdom 
and  virtue— Zeno,  Cicero^  Plutarch,  Galen,  and  a  long  train 
of  Christian  fathers.^  So  that  if  the  question  were  to  be 
determiped  by  the  number  of  accusers,  there  can  be  na 
doubt  that  Epicurus  and  his  followers  must  be  condemned. 
But  if  the  cause  be  examined  mth  impartiality ;  if  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  against  Epicurus  be  thoroughly 
canvassed;  if  the  causes  of  the  spirit  of  invective  raised 
^aiqst  'him  be  duly  considered  ;  and  if  the  evidences  on 
the  other  side  be  allowed  a  fair  hearing,  it  will  perhaps  be 
found,  that  this  philosopher,  though  insome  respects  highly^ 
censurable,  has  been,  in  several  others,  severely  and  un« 
justly  condemned. 

.  With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  that  of  impiety,  it  cer^ 
tainly  admits  of  no  refutation.    The  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
concerning  nature,  nOt  only  militated  against  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Athenians,  but  against  the  agency  of  a  Su- 
preme Deity  in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world ; 
and  his  misconceptions,  with  respect  to  mechanical  motion, 
and  the  nature  of  Divine  happiness,  led  him  in  his  system 
to  divest  the  Deity  of  some  of  his  primary  attributes.    It 
d(Oth  not  indeed  appear,  that  he  entirely  denied  the  ex- 
J  istence  of  superior  powers.   Cicero,  who  is  unquestionably 
I  to  be  ranked  among  his  opponents,  relates,^  that  Epicurus, 
wrote  books  concerning  piety,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the. 
gods,  expressed  in  terms  which  might  have  become  a  priest;, 
:  and  he  charges  him^^  with  inconsistency,  in  maintaining 
I  that  the  gods  ought  to  be  worshipped,  whilst  he  asserted, 
i  tbat  they  had  no  concern  in  human  affairs;  herein  admit*, 
[  ting,  that  he  revered  the  gods,  but  neither  through  hope  nor 
\  fear,  merely  on  account  of  the  majesty  and  excellence  of 
( their  nature.^    But  if,  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  po- 
pular superstitions,  Epicurus  retained  some  belief  in,  and 
respect  for.  Invisible  Natures,  it  is  evident  that  his  gods 
:  were  destitute  of  many  of  the  essential  characters  of  divi- 
i  nity,  and  that  his  piety  was  of  a  kind  very  different  from 
that  which  is  inspired  by  just  notions  of  Deity.    Not  to 
nrge,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  what  he 

«  Vid.  Gassend.  Vit  Ep.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  «  De  Nat;  Dcor.  L  i.  c.  41. 

»«  lb.  c.  8.     .  »  Sencc.  dc  BeneC  1.  iv.  c.  10,      - 
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•taught  concerning  the  gods  might  have  beeii  artfiiHy  dcH 
signed  to  screen  him  from  the  odium  and  hazard  vMch 
would  have  attended  a  direct  avowal  of  atheism. 

The  second  charge  against  Epicurus,  that  of  insolence 
and  contempt  towards  other  philosophers,  seems  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  general  air  of  gentleness  and  civility 
which  appears  in  his  character.  If  he  claimed  to  himself 
the  credit  of  his  own  system,  he  did  no  more  than  Zeno, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  after  availing  themselves  of  every 
possible  aid  from  former  philosophers,  had  done  before 
him. 

Calumny  never  appeared  with  greater  effrontery,  than 
in  accusing  Epicurus  of  intemperance  and  incontinence^ 
That  his  character  was  distinguished  by  the  contrary  .vir- 
tues, appears  not  only  from  the  numerous  attestations  ad* 
duced  by  Laertius,^^  but  even  from  the  confession  of  the 
more  respectable  opponents  of  his  doctrine,  particularly 
Cicero,^  Plutarch,^  and  Seneca.^  An^  indeed,  without 
any  external  evidence,  this  is*  sufficiently  clear,  from  thd 
particulars  which  are  related  concerning  his  usual  manner 
of  living.  Chrysippus  himself.  One  of  his  most  violent 
enemies  among  the  Stoics,  acknowledged  that  Epicurus 
discovered  little  inclination  towards  sexual  pleasures.*^ 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  that  his  adversaries  had 
little  to  allege  against  his  innocence,  than  that  they  wer6 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  forgery.  The  infamous  letters 
which  Diotimus,  or,  according  to  Athenaeus,  Theotimus, 
ascribed  to  him,^*  were  proved,  in  a  public  court,  to  have 
Ibeen  fraudulently  imposed  upon  the  world,  and  the  authcnr 
of  the  imposition  was  punished.  Whatever  might  be  the 
case  afterwards!,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  during^ 
the  life  of  Epicurus,  his  Garden  was  rather  a  school  of  tem-» 
perance,  than  a  scene  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
^  That  Epicurus  did  not  renounce  every  kind  of  learning, 
as  insignificant  and  useless,  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
sequel.  For  the  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
the  remarks  which  Cicero  pufe  into  the  mouth  of  Torque,* 

->•  lo.  X.  §  11.  ""  Tasc.  Q.  1 V.  «•  Adf.  Colot, 

Ep.2L.  18.  «<>Stob.  I.e. 

-1  Lacrt.  1.  X,  §  3.    Atben.  1.  xiii.  p.  €11^    ^ 
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Ub,  in  other  respects  tfofflcieiitly  severe  agfainst  iJ^onnis. 
"The  reason,**  says  he,**  "why  Epieoros  appears  to  you 
deficient  in  learning  is,  that  he  thought  nothing  deserved 
the  name  of  learning,  which  was  not  conduciye  to  the  hap- 
piness of  life.'*  And  afterwards,  "  Epicums  therefore  was 
not  iininstracted,  but  they  are  nnleamed  who  think  that 
lliose  studies,  with  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  youth 
not  to  be  conversant,  should  be  continued  to  old  age." 
Whence  it  api>ears,  that  Epicurus  was  an  eueray  to  liberal 
science  no  further  than  Socrates  himself  had  be^i,  Sto- 
bcBus'^  ascribes  to  Epicurus  the  following  sentiment :  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Nature  for  having  made  those  things 
which  are  necessary  easy  to  be  discovered,  and  those 
things  which  are  difficult  to  b^  known  not  necessary. 

If  it  be  asked,  whence  it  happened,  that  a  character,  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  siniplicity  and  purity  as  that  of 
Epicurus  appears  to  have  been,  was  loaded  with  so  many 
calumnies ;  we  answer,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  he  liveil  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact. 

Zeno,  and  the  Stoic  sect,  began  to  flourish  about  the 
same  time  with  Epicurus  and  his  school,  that  is,  about  the 
hundted  and  twentiejth  Olympiad;^  although  the  latter  is 
of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  former.  The  father  of  the 
Stoics  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  temper  naturally  severe 
and  gloomy;  and  his  character  was,  under  Antisthenes, 
formed  upcm  the  plan  of  the  Cynic  school ;  so  that,  both 
by  disposition  and  education,  he  was  inclined  to  carry  bis 
moral  system  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  framed  to 
himself  a  fanciful  image  of  a  wise  man,  which  could  have 
no  archetype  in  real  life.  After  pillaging  the  schools  of 
other  philosophers,  in  order  to  compose  from  the  plun-i 
dered  mass  a  system  of  his  own,  that  he  might  give  it  an 
air  of  novelty,  he  introduced  new  terms,  or  affixed  new  sig- 
nifications and  definitions  to  the  old ;  whence  arose  dogmas, 
which  had  indeed  little  originality,  but  which  under  a  pa- 
radoxical form  carried  the  appearance  of  profound  wisdcHn. 
By  these  means,  together  with  the  external  aid  of  uncom^ 
mon  gravity  in  language,  dress,  and  demeanour^  Zeno  and 
his  foltowers  obtained  such  high  reputation  among  the 

^'  Dc  Fin.  1.  i.  *•  Sttm.  39.  p.  137.  ^  B.  C.  300. 
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Afliemans,  that  they  were  the  only  persons  deenred  worUiy 
of  the  name  of  philosophers. 

The  temper  of  Epicuros^  and  the  character  nnder  which 
he  chose  to  appear,  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  In  his 
luitural  disposition  lively  and  cheerful,  and  accnstovfted, 
from  his  infapcy,  to  mix  in  society  with  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions, he  had  acquired  a  captivating  facility  of  address,  and 
urbanity  of  manners.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
his  disposition  and  habitude,  than  the  artificial  reserve, 
and  hypocritical  affectation  of  the  Stoics.  His  aversion  to 
unnatural  austerity,  and  artificial  grimace,  induced  him  to 
open  his  Garden  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Porch.  Ob- 
serving that  all  the  Athenians  were  at  this  time  immersed 
either  in  pleasures  or  in  ideal  and  useless  disputes,  he 
attempted  to  lead  them  to  such  an  employment  of  their 
rational  faculties  as  would  be  conducive  to  tlie  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life ;  and  for  this  purpose  introduced  among  them 
a  system  of  philosophy,  the  professed  object  of  which  was, 
to  enable  men  to  preserve  themselves  from  pain,  grief,  and 
sorrow  of  every  kind,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  nit- 
interrupted  possession  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  This 
great  end  he  assured  himself  would  be  effected,  if,  by  tak« 
ing  off  the  forbidding  mask  with  which  the  Stoics  had  con- 
cealed the  fair  face  of  virtue,  he  could  persuade  men  to 
embrace  her  as  the  only  guide  to  a  happy  life.^ 

At  the  same  time  Epicurus  was  convinced,  that  the  sub- 
tlety of  disputation  would  contribute  little  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design ;  and  therefore  endeavowred 
to  divert  the  public  taste  from  these  trifling  occupations^ 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  verbal  contests  of  the  Academics, 
Dialectics,  and  Stoics,  by  instituting  a  school,  in  which 
greater  caution  than  had  hitherto  been  ctistomary  should 
be  exercised  in  the  assumption  of  principles,  and  in  the  use 
of  terms.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  A  thenian 
youth  willingly  committed  themselves  to  a  preceptor,  who 
smoothed  the  path  of  philosophy,  which  others  had  ren- 
dered so  rugged ;  and  that  the  school  of  Epicurus  was  more 
frequented  than  any  other :  a  circumstance  which,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  must  have  excited  great  jealousy  and  envy 


^  Lacrt.  1.  X.  §  WSJ.  144. 
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among  his  contemporaries.  As  Epicurus  erected  his  school 
.  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Stoics>  and  spared  nt> 
pains  to  expose  the  ftiKlity  of  their  system,  and  the  osten- 
tatious hypocrisy  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  this  sect  in  particular,  who  were  above  all  others  the 
least  able  to  bear  contradiction,  would  be  highly  enraged  ; 
nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, they  should  call  in  the  assistance  of  detraction  and 
calumny  against  so  powerful  an  opponent. 

Another  cause  of  the  discredit  into  which  Epicurus  and 
his  followers  fell,  may  be  discovered  in  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  his  philosophy.     Epicurus  made  pleasure 
the  end  of  his  doctrine,  and  only  employed  wisdom  as  a 
guide  to  happiness.     Htnc  ilia  lachryfiKB.    For  the  Stoics, 
would  easily  perceive,  that  a  preceptor  who  attempted  to 
correct  the  false  and  corrupt  taste  of  the  times,  and  to  lead 
men  to  true  pleasure,  by  natural  and  easy  steps  in  the 
path  of  virtue,  would  be  more  likely  to  command  the  pub- 
lic attention,  than  one  who  rested  his  authority  and  in- 
fluence upon  a  rigid  system  of  doctrine,  and  an  unnatural 
severity  of  manners.     In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  their 
Own  popularity,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  misrepresent 
the  principles  and  character  of  Epicurus,  and  held  him  up 
to  public  censure  as  an  advocate  for  infamous  pleasures. 
That  they  might  gain  the  greater  credit  by  their  misrepre^ 
sentations,  they  invented  and  circulated  many  scandalous; 
tales,  which  would  obtain  a  ready  reception  among  the  in- 
dolent and  credulous  Athenians.^    This  might  be  the  more 
easily  eflfected,  as  Epicurus  passed  his  time  in  his  Garden, 
remote  from  the  crowd,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  his  retire- 
ment, to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  he  judged  to  be  not  in- 
consistent with  that  virtuous*  tranquillity,  which  was  the 
chief  end  of  his  philosophy.    The  calimmies  which  were 
thus  ingeniously  fabricated,  and  industriously  propagated, 
against  the  Epicurean  sect,  would  be  the  more  willingly 
believed  on  account  of  the  contempt  with  which  Epicurus^ 
treated  the  vulgar  superstitions,  and  his  avowed  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  of  fate,  or  providence,  so  strongly  main- 

*»  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  ii.    Euseb.  Praep.  !.  vi.  c.  6.    Athcn.  I.  iii.  p.  I03k 
1.  vii.  p.  173.  279. 1,  viii^  p.  335.    Ariiau.  1.  ii«  e.  20. 
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tained  by  the  Stoics;  and  especially;  on  account  of  the 
perverse  abuse  of  his  doctrine  to  the  encouragement  of  li- 
centiousness, by  which  many  of  his  followers  brought  dis- 
grace upon  their  sect^  These  abuses  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  imputed  t6  the  founder  of  the  school.  Seneca  him- 
self acknowledges,*^  that  the  profligates,  who  in  his  time 
professed  themselves  disciples  of  Epicurus, -were  not  led 
into  their  irregularities  by  his  doctrine ;  but,  being  them- 
selves strongly  addicted  to  vice,  sought  to  hide  their  crimes 
in  the  bosom  of  philosophy,  and  had  recourse  to  a  master 
who  encouraged  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  not  because  they 
set  any  value  upon  that  sober  and  abstemious  kind  of  plea- 
sure which  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  allowed,  but  because 
they  hoped,  in  the  mere  name,  to  find  some  pretext  or 
apology  for  their  debaucheries. 

If  these  circumstances  be  duly  considered  and  com- 
pared, it  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  that  many  emineat 
men,  who  had  addicted  themselves  to  other  schools,  have 
given  an  unfavourable  judgment  concerning  Epicurus, 
whilst  the  force  of  truth  has  sometimes  led  them,  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  consistency,  to  attest  his  meriL 
Others,  however,  have  penetrated  through  the  thick  cloud 
of  calumny  which  has  hung  over  the  character  of  Epicu- 
rus, and,  in  opposition  to  the  general  current  of  censure, 
have  ventured  to  give  him  that  praise  which,  amidst  all 
the  absurdities  of  his  speculative  system^  was  so  justly 
due  to  his  personal  virtues,  and  to  his  laudable  attempts 
to  conduct  men,  by  innocence  and  sobriety,  to  the  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  life* 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  which  Epicuru3 
met  with  from  the  Stoics,  he  had  many  friends  and  fol- 
lowers during  his  life;  and« after  his  death  a  degree  of 
respect  was  paid  to  his  memory,  which  fell  little  short  of 
idolatry.  His  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Chaeredemus,  and 
Aristobulus,  dcfvoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  were  supported  by  his  liberality.  Of  his  intimate 
friends  the  most  celebrated  were,  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus,. 
and  Hermachus.^ '  ^ 

^  iClian.  1.  ix.  c.  12.    Cic.  Orat.  in  Pison. 

^  De  Vit  Beat.  c.  12. 

f»  Laert^l.  X.  §10i&c.   Saidas.  ^ 
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Meirodarus  first  attached  Umself  to  Epicmns  at  Lamp-^ 
sacus,^  and  continued  widi  him  till  his  death.  He  main* 
tained  the  cause  of  his  friend  and  master  with  great  intre- 
pidity,  both  by  his  discourses  and  writings^  against  the 
Sophists  and  Dialectics^  and  consequently  partook  largely 
of  the  obloquy**  which  fell  upon  the  sect.  Plutarch^ 
charges  him  with  having  reprobated  the  folly  of  his  brother 
Timocrates^  in  aspiring  to  the  honours  of  wisdom^  whilst 
nothing  was  of  any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  in- 
dulging the  animal  appetites.  But  it  is  probable  that  this 
calumny  originated  with  Timocrates  himself,  vriho,  from  a 
personal  quarrel  with  Metrodorus,  deserted  the  sect,  and 
therefore  can  deserve  little  credit. 

Folycmusf^  is  ssdd  to  have  recommended  himself  to 
Epicurus  by  his  amiable  temper,  and  the  modesty  of  his 
manners.  Cicero  also  attests,^  that  he  was  an  eminent 
mathematician. 

HermackuSy^  of  Mitylene,  left  the  schools  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians to  become  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  and  obtained 
such  entire  possession  of  his  confidence  and  afibction,  that 
at  his  death  he  entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  his  will^ 
and  committed  to  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  school. 

After  the  death  of  Epicurus  his  followers  celebrated  his 
birth-day  as  a  festival.  They  preserved  his  image  on  their 
rings  or  cups,  or  in  pictures,  which  they  either  carried 
about  their  persons,  or  hung  up  in  their  chambers.  So 
great  was  their  reverence  for  his  authority,  and  their  regard 
to  his  dying  advice,  that  they  committed  his  maxims,  and 
some  of  them  the  whole  body  of  his  instructions,  to  memory. 
For  several  ages  they  adhered  with  wonderfbl  unanimity 
to  his  system,  yielding  as  implicit  submission  to  his  deci- 
^ons,  as  the  Athenians  or  Spartans  ever  yielded  to  the 
laws  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus.  They  carried  this  point  so 
far,  that  it  was  deemed  a  kind  of  impiety  to  innovate  upon 
his  doctrine ;  so  that  the  Epicureans  formed  a  Philosophi- 
cal Republic,  regulated  by  one  judgment,  and  animated  by 
one  souL^ 

^  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  «  €jc.  Tq»tJ.  Q.  I.  iii.  ^  Adv.  Coloteo. 

*>  Laert.  I.  x.  §  24.  *♦  Acad.  Qu.  I.  iv.  c.  33*  **  Laert.  §  26. 

«•  JbaerU  1.  x.  $  21.    Plin.  H.  N.  1.  \\yi,  c.  Z.    Athfii.  1.  i?.  p.  182. 
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Tbxis  much  canccming  the  Life  of  Bpteuwe.  -Otir  next 
iinisiness  is  to  state,  as  accurately  as  the  rematmng  souzties 
of  jnformatioii  will  permit^  the  Doctrines -vAAch  be  iM^ht 
^ey  may  be  arranged  under  the  distinct' heads  of  PMo- 
sophy  in  G^ieral^  Canons  or  Rules  of  Pbilosophizmg, 
Physics,  and  Ethics.  

l)ie  Sum  of  his  doctrine  concertiing  PMhsopky  in  Oene^ 
ral  is  this  i'*^ 

Philosophy  is  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  pursuit  a»d 
attainment  of  a  happy  life ;  whence  it  follows,  that  ftose 
studies  which  conduce  neither  to  the  acquisition  nor  the 
csjoyment  of  happiness  are  to  be  dismissed  as  of  no  vedue. 
The  end  of  all  speculation  ought  to  be,  to  enable  men  fo 
judge  with  certainty  what  is  to  be  chosen,  and  what  to  be 
avoided,  to  preserve  themselves  free  from  pain,  atid  to 
secure  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.    True  phi- 
losophy is  so  useful  to  every  man,  that  the  young  shouM 
apply  to  it  without  delay,  and  the  old  should  never  be 
weary  of  the  pursuit ;  for  no  man  is  either  too  young  or 
too  old  to  correct  and  improve  his  mind,  and  to  study  the 
art  of  happiness.    Happy  are  they  who  possess  by  nature 
a  free  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  who  are  bom  in  a  counfay 
vdiere  they  can  prosecute  their  inquiries  without  restraint ; 
for  it  is  philosophy  alone  which  raises  a  man  above  vain 
fe8i,rs  and  base  passions,  and  gives  him  the  perfect  com- 
memd  of  himself.    As  nothing  ought  to  be  dearer  to  a  phi- 
losopher than  truth,  he  should  pursue  it  by  the.  most  direct 
means,  devising  no  fictions  himself;  nor  suffering  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  fictions  of  others,  neither  poets, 
orators,  nor  logicians,  making  no  other  use  of  the  rules  df 
rhetoric  or  grammar,  than  to  enable  him  to  speak  or  write 
with  accuracy  and  perspietrity,  and  always  preferring  a 
plain  and  simple  to  an  ornamented  style.     Whilst  som^ 
doubt  of  every  things  and  others  profess  to  acknowledge 
every  thing,  a  wise  man  will  embrace  such  tenets,  and  only 
such,  as  at^btiilt  upon  experience,  or  upon  certain  and  in- 

Cie.  de  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  I.    Q.  Ac.  L  iv.  c.  33.    Sen.  Ep.  33.    Themist. 
Orat.  iv.    Euseb.  Pr.  Eo.  1.  xiv.  c.  5. 

*7  Laert.  I.  x.  ^  BO.  120,  &c.    Sext,  Erap,  adv.  M.  1.  xi.  §  169.    Senec. 
Ep.  8.  62.  89.    Ch5.  in  Brut.  c.  83.    Pint,  de  Aud.  Poet  4.  i.  p.  20. 
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disputable  axioms.  Philosoi^iy  consists  of  two  parts; 
physics,  which  respect  the  contemplation  of  nature ;  and 
ethics,  which  are  employed  in  the  regulation  of  manners. 
Of  these  thejatter  is  the  most  important;  the  knowledge  of 
nature  being  only  necessary  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  life.  Philosophers  have  added  a  third  part, 
dicdectics ;  but  this  is  to  be  rejected  as  only  productive  of 
thorny  disputes,  idle  quibbles,  and  fruitless  cavilling.^ 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  few  plain 
maxims  and  rules  may  be  useful. 

Truth  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  respects  real  existence, 
and  that  which  consists  in  a  perfect  agreement  between  the 
conception  of  the  mind  and  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  true,  that  any  individual  is  what  he  is, 
and  no  other.  A  judgment  or  enunciation  is  true,  when  it 
agrees  with  the  thing  concerning  which  the  judgment  is 
made  or  declared.  In  order  to  judge  rightly  concerning 
truth,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  some  criterion,  or  in- 
strument, of  judging.  This  critenon  will  be  different  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  object  which  the  mind  contem- 
plates. In  judging  of  natural  objects  external  to  man,  the 
senses  first  present  the  object  to  the  mind,  which  perceives 
it  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  sensation.  Besides  this  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  by  which  it  becomes  sensible  of  things 
present,  and  a  mental  image,  or  phantasy,  is  produced,  the 
mind  is  also  capable  of  reasoning  concerning  the  object 
which  it  perceives,  and  comparing  it  with  a  certain  pre- 
conception, or  general  idea,  which  has  been  formed  by  fre- 
quent similar  impressions  upon  the  senses.  In  judging 
of  moral  objects  which  interest  th^  affections,  the  only  cri- 
terion is  the  affection  or  passion  itself,  by  which  we  are 
driven  towards,  or  drawn  from,  any  object,  as  pleasure  and 
pain.  There  are  then  three  instruments  of  judging — sense, 
preconception,  and  passion.^ 

The  maxims,  or  canons,  which  may  be  laid  down  con- 
cerning sense  are  these  four :  First,  that  the  sensehs  can 
never  be  deceived,  and  consequently  that  every  perception 
of  an  image  or  appearance  is  true  ;  that  is,  the  perception 

*•  Lucretius,  1.  i.  v.  63,  &c.    Sext  Emp.  ady.  M.  1.  vii.  §  14. 
«•  Laert.  I.  x.  §  31. 121,  &o.    Sext  Emp  adv.  M-  1.  vii.  §  203.    Plat 
de  Pla.  Ph.  1.  ir.  c.  8. 
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or  simple  apprehension^  and  its  efficient  cause^  Hxe  species 
or  image  flowing  from  the  object,  really  agree.**  SeconcHy, 
Opinion  or  judgment  is  consequent  upon  perception,  aaid 
admits  either  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Perceptions  or  sensa- 
tions are  the  eflfect  of  real  extemol  phenomena  ;  but  when 
the  mind  judges  concerning  these  appearances,  the  opi- 
nion may  be  either  right  or  wrong.  If  a  tower  appears  to 
be  small  and  round,  the  image  which  produces  this  percep- 
tion of  smallness  and  roundness  is  really  such ;  but  when 
the  mind  reasons  upon  this  appearance,  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  tower  from  which  this  image  proceeded  be  in  itself 
small  or  round,  it  may  either  conclude  according  to  truth, 
or  be  deceived.*^  Thirdly,  Every  opinion  is  to  be  admit- 
ted as  true,  which  is  attested,  or  not  contradicted,  by  flie 
evidence  of  the  senses,  after  a  careftil  and  deliberate  exa- 
mination of  every  circumstance  which  can  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  question.  Opinions  may  be  received  as  true, 
either  upon  the  direct  report  of  the  senses  thus  examined, 
as  that  the  person  coming  towards  me  is  Plato,  or  by  clear 
inference  from  something  admitted  on  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  as  that  because  bodies  move  there  is  a  Vacuum, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  body  to  pass 
out  of  one  place  into  another.  Fourthly,  An  opinion  con- 
tradicted or  not  attested  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is 
false.  Thus  the  opinion  of  a  Plenum  must  be  false,  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  which 
attests  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  motion.^ 

Concerning  the  second  instrument  of  judgment,  TrpoXj/i^tf, 
Preconception,  four  canons  may  also  be  laid  down.^ 
First,  That  all  preconceptions  are  derived  from  the  senses, 
either  by  immediate  impression,  as  of  an  individual  man; 
by  enlargement  or  diminution,  as  of  a  giant  or  dwarf;  by 
resemblance,  as  of  an  unknown  city  to  one  which  has  been 
seen ;  or  by  composition,  as  of  a  Centaur.  Secondly,  Pre- 
conception is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  reason,  inquire,  or 
judge  of  any  thing.  Unless,  for  example,  we  have  in  the 
mind  a  general  idea  of  the  form  or  species  of  a  horse,  we 

«  Laert.  ib.  §  32.  12^.    Sext.  Emp.  ib.  1.  vii.  §  126.  211. 
«  Laert.  §  34.  "  Laert. 

»'  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  §  107. 1,  viii.  §  316.    Laert.  1.  x. 
§  82,  a3.  108. 
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cannot  datermioe.wh^er  Uie  animal  which  stands  by  us 
is  'a  horsey.  Thirdly)  Preconceptions^  or  universal  notions, 
are  the  principles  of  all  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and  we 
easily  refer  to  these  in  comparing  one  thing  with  another. 
If  these  universal  notions^  icaOoXtKal  vo//(rfcc>  be  a^eeable  to 
nature/  and  distinctly  conceived^  artificial  reasoning  will 
be  muieces^ary.  Fourthly^  Truths,  not  self-^evident,  are  to 
be  deduced  from  manifest  preconceptions,  or,  where  the 
relation  pf  ideas  is  obscure,  it  is  to  be  made  evident  by  the 
iatermediate*  use  of  some  acknowledged  principle. 

Hie  tlu|d:  instrument,  passion  or  afiection,  which'  com*^ 
prehen<]te  pleasure  £uid  pain,  admits  of  these  four  evident 
maxims.^  First,  All  pleasure  to  which  no  pain-  is  an^ 
nexed,  is  for  its  own  sake  to  be  pursued.  Secondly,  All 
pcan,<to  whkb;npplQasur(^is  annexed,  is  for  its  own  sake  to 
be  avoided.  Thirdly,  That  pleasure,  which  either  prevents 
the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  pleasure^  or  produces  a  greater 
piain>  is  to  be  shunned.  Fourthly,  That  pain,  which  ei&er 
removes  a  greater  pain,  or  procures  a  greater  pleasure,  is 
to  be  endured. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  Words,  two  canons  may  suf- 
fice.^ First,  In  speaking,  make  choice  of  terms  in  com- 
mon use,  and  employ  them  in  the  sense  in  which  4;hey  are 
commonly  under^od*  Secondly,  In  hearing  or  reading, 
attend  carefully  to  the  signification  which  the  speaker  or 
Writer  affixes  to  his  terms.  These  simple  precepts,  dili- 
gently followed,  would  prevcmt  much  obscurity  and  contu- 
sion, and  put  an  end  to  many  disputes. 

By  the  help  of  these  rules  for  investigating  truth,  Epi- 
curus imderjtook  to  conduct,  his  followers  into  the  secrets 
of  nature>  and  to  lay  open  to  them  the  origin  of  things. 
Willi  how  little  consistency  and  success  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

The  Physical  Hoctrine  o(  Epicurus  was  as  foDows:^ 

Nothing  csm  ever  spring  from  nothings  nor  can  any  thing 
ever  return  to  nothing.^  The  universe  always  existed, 
and  will  always  remain ;  for  there  is  nothing  into  which  it 
can  be  changed.    There  is  nothing  in  nature,  nor  can  any 

»*  Laert.  §  118.  129.    Sext.  Emp.  ib.  §  316. 

»  Laert.  §  13.  37.        '  »  Laeri  I.  x.  §  35,  36.  38.  , 

^f  Epist.  ad  Herod,  ap.  Laert.  1.  c. 
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thing  be  conceived^  besides  body  and  space.  3ody  is  ^tb^t 
-which  .possesses  the  properties  pf  bulk^  figure^  xeaistsiiice^ 
and  gravity :  it  is  this^alone-whichxan  toucji.or  be  tpipcbed* 
Space,  or  vacunm,  destitute  of  the  pitopc^ties  of  body^J^ 
cap^leof  action  or  pas^oi^,  is  tbjB  regipn  which  is  orji^^y 
be  occupied  by  body^  and  which  affords  4t  an  opportpiiity 
af  moving  freely.  That  thore  are  bodies  i^  the  uniy^^  is 
attested  by  the  sepses.  lii^t  there  is.al^^p^ce  isevi^^nt; 
since  otherwise  body  would  have  no  places  jji  whip)^  to 
move  or  exist,  and  of  their  existence  and  mfl^ti^  w^  jbiiave 
ibe  'certaip  ^proof  of  perception.  Besides  t)»<^ei  i^o  M^d 
nature  can  be  conceived;  t for  such  a  natore  i^ust  ^i^^r 
have  l)ulk^and  solidity,  or  want  them ;  that  i^,:  it  must;ey^r 
be  body  or  space :  this  does  not,,  however,  preclude  (be  e:]^- 
ijM^ence  of  ^alities,  which  have  no  subsistence  but  in  the 
body  to  which  they  belong'.^ 

Tbe  universe,  consisting  of  body  and  space,  is  in^nite, 
for  it  has»  no  limits*  Bodies  are  ia^^te  innujdtitude ;  space 
is  in&yite  in  magnitude.  The  terms  abov^  or  breath,  h^gh 
or  low,  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  in&ute  space.  The 
'^universe  is  to  be  conceived  as  immoveable,  since  beyond 
it  there  is  no  place  into  which  it  qan  move;  and. as  eten^ 
and  immutable,  since  it  is  neither  liable  to  increase  nor  d^* 
crease,  to  production  nor; decay.  Nevertheless,  the  parts 
of  the  universe  are  in  fiiotion,  aud  are  subject  to  change.^ 

All  bodies  consist  oC  parts,  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  intQ^^hich  they  may  be  resolved ;  and  these  parts  are 
either  themsdves  siijaple  j^inciples,  or  may  be  resolved 
into  such.  These  first  jmnciples,  or  s^uple  Atoms,  ai*^  ,di- 
"itisible  by  no  force,  and  th^efore  must  be  immuKjable. 
This  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  muformity  pf  na^e, 
which  could  not  be.  preserved  if  its  principles  w^e  pot 
certain  and  consistent.  The  existence  pi  such,  atoms  is 
evident^  sii^e  it  is,  impossible  that  any  thing  which  fi;ag[^ts 
should  be  reduced  to.  nothing.  A  ^te;body,cannptjpo4- 
sist  of  parts  infinite,  either Jn  magnitude  or  number ;  divi- 
sibility of  bodies  in  infinitum  is  therefore  inconceivable. 
All  atoms  are  of  the  same  nature,  or  differ  in  no  essential 

s«  Lucret.  I.  i.    Laert.  1.  x.  §  38.    Euscb.  1.  i.  c.  8. 
«»  Laert  1.  x.  §  39.  42.    Lucret  1.  i.  v.  335»  42a  436.  456.  490.    Sext. 
Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  ix.  §  333. 
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qualities.  From  tiieir  different  eff(QCts  upon  tiie  senses^  it  ap- 
pears^ however,  that  they  difier  in  magnitude,  figure,  and 
weight.  Atoms  exist  in  every  possible  variety  of  figure, 
round,  oval,  conical,  cubical,  sharp,  hooked,  &c.  But  in 
every  shape  they  are,  on  account  of  their  solidity,  infran- 
gible, or  incapable  of  actual  division.^ 

Gravity  must  be  an  essential  property  of  atoms;  for 
since  they  are  perpetually  in  motion,  or  making  an  effort  to 
move,  they  must  be  moved  by  an  internal  impulse,  which 
may  be  called  gravity.  Atoms,  by  this  internal  force,  are 
carried  forward  in  a  direction  wMch  is  nearly  but  not  ex- 
acfly  rectilineal ;  and  whilst  they  pass  through  free  space, 
this  declination  from  the  right  line  occasions  a  casual  con- 
currence  of  corpuscles  of  different  forms.  By  this  per- 
cussion atoms  will  be  turned  >out  of  their  natiural  course, 
and  various  kinds  of  curvilinear  motions  will  be  produced. 
It  will  also  happen,  that  when  one  atom  is  reflected  from 
another,  and  again  repelled  by  a  third,  within  a  short  inter- 
val, it  will  acquire  a  kind  of  vibratory  or  tremulous  motion. 
Whence,  in  compound  masses  of  atoms,  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  particles  towards  motion  in  different  directions 
being  repressed  by  flie  efforts  of  others,  a  universal  a^ta- 
•tion  must  take  place  .^^ 

The  principle  of  gravity,  that  internal  energy  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  motion,  whether  simple  or  complex,  being  es- 
sential to  the  primary  corpuscles  or  atoms,  they  must  have 
been  incessantiy  and  from  eternity  in  actual  motion.  The 
velocity  of  the  motion  of  atoms,  where  they  meet  with 
no  obstacle*,  is  such,  that  they  will  pass  through  the  great- 
est imaginable  space  in  the  smallest  imaginable  portion  of 
time.  It  may  sdso  be  assumed,  that  all  atoms  passing 
without  resis^ce  through  the  same  empty  space  are  equal 
in  velocity,  and  that,  tiiough  the  direction  be  changed,  the 
velocity  is  not  diminished  by  collision.  Even  in  compound 
bodies  the  atoms  still  retain  their  innate  energy ;  so  tiiat, 
though  the  whole  mass  may  move  slowly,  or  be  apparently 

»  Laert.  1.  x.  §  38.  42. 44.  64,  65, 56.  68,  59.  Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  268.  333. 
486.  648,  &c.  1.  ii.  v.  729,  &c.    Plui  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  3, 4. 

«>  Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  82,  &c.  1.  ii.  v.  217.  Cic.  de  Fato,  c  10.  20.  De 
Fin.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Laert  1.  x.  §  43,  44.  134.  Plat,  de  Procr.  Anim.  t.  iii. 
p.  79.    De  Fac.  in  Orb.  Lun. 
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at  rest,  its  parts  are  still  moved  by  repercussions  too  rapid 
to  be  perceived  by  the  senses.^ 

Aton^  are  the  elements  from  which  all  things  are  amst- 
pomided,  and  into  which  they  are  ultimately  resolved.  Not 
only  are  they  the  materials  out  of  which  bodies  are  made ; 
bat  that  energy,  or  principle  of  motion,  which  essentially 
belongs  to  them,  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. Every  compound  body  possesses  the  aiergy  of  all 
the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  variously  modified 
according  to  the  respective  figul*es,  and  relative  situations, 
of  its  component  parts.  The  rugged  angular  idioms,  fmr 
example,  being  more  easily  entangled,  move  less  freely 
than  those  which  are  of  a  smooth  and  round  form;  whence 
some  combinations  of  atoms  have  more  activity  than  others, 
such  as  fire  and  the  vital  principle ;  but  all  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  atoms  which  have  in  themselves  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion, have  a  certain  self-moving  power,  modified  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion,  in  its 
component  parts.  Thus  action  originates  in  idioms,  and 
proceeds  from  these  to  bodies.^' 

All  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  figure,  and  other 
properties  of  bodies,  consist  in  local  motion.  If  a  body 
from  sweet  becomes  bitter,  or  from  soft  becomes  hard,  it  is 
through  some  change  in  the  situation  and  arrangement  of 
its  parts,  or  through  some  augmentation  pr  diminution  of 
the  mass  which  forms  the  body.  As  different  words  are 
formed  from  the  different  combinations  of  the  same  letters, 
so  different  qualities  are  produced  by  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  particles.  Bodies  are  more  or  less  rare, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  vacuities  which  in- 
tercept the  solid  atoms*  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Transparency  depends  piurtly  upon  the  same  cause,  and 
partly  upon  Uie  position  of  the  vacuities  between  the  parti- 
cles; for  rays  of  light  will  pass  easily  through  a  dense 
body,  as  glass,  if  its  vacuities  be  placed  in  a  straight  line. 
Hardness  and  softness,  flexibility,  ductility,  and  other  qua- 
lities, may  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner.    The  weight 

63  Lucret.  1.  ii.  v.  94.    Laert.  §  46.  61, 62. 

^  Plut.  PI.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  ^.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  i.  c.  20.  Lucret.  1.  i. 
V.  1020,  &c.    Plut.  adv.  Colot.    Laert.  I.  x.  §  134. 
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'tf  ftfbodyb  liferent  of  <tbex^lfi'^f^jttkton^;«tM 
since  gravity  is. an  essential  t>ropei'ty  6f  at<i)]kd^  ItMT^dil!^ 
'mttsgt  be  Imrf )  shd  tfce  oftly  reason  iHif  soiM  b6df^iap- 
I^Air  to  have  the  contrtkry  property  of  lei^il^,  4lM^  tfie|^ 
af^  tMven  npwatidA  by  the  dcmer  muss  in  ^Wtmtmy^^ 

Fibin  tihe  CMkbination  of  tlie  propeities  of  atoiiil^^  ItML 
th^  qimlilfes  of  bodi^  alreafdy  emmi^Mted,  «ri^  oflMi- 
^p^Hl^s  and  fti^emltf^s^  wfaith  are  IflLewise  to  be  tMeed  vl^ 
to  the  piincipto  of  niy>tion;  Heat^  for  exiample^  is  the  i)i^ 
ffdk b(  cMaiiiimdll,  round,  soft  corptiscles,  which  insintP- 
^t^  fheitiselve^  ihto  the  pones  of  bodies  in  oontioual  siH^ 
6es^ion,  fill,  hy  Vbeb  perpetdail  action,  the  parts  are  s/^pig^ 
ThWA,  and  at  length  ttie  body  dissolved.  The  sense  of 
heat  Ts  flie  pereeptioh  of  the  separation  of  those  paUk 
T^fch  were  befiii^  contitoions.  Gold  k  Hie  iAfl«3L  of  'tst/fi- 
fititi  irregoleir  atotfis,  Whose  motion  is  slow^  thato  tiloi^ 
Ivhich  Oi;cfadioti  heieit,  and  their  eflbcft  the  reverse  of  thi 
ih^ither.  Pleasure  and  pain,  lAotion  aiHlJrest,  and  ##eA 
time,  are  accidents  of  bodies.  Productfonand  diisiS^liEitidi 
are  tio^ng  more  than  a  change  of  the  position  of  atoms; 
or  an  m6rease  or  dinJiiimtion  of  the  particles  &f  wMeh  bi(M> 
dies  are  composed!^ 

Ite  woiM,  or  fliat  portion  of  the  muverse  whidi  ifii 
chides  tte  whole  circnmference  of  the  heavens,  Aefieavmi 
ly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  all  visible  objectil,  is  to  1^  g«m^ 
ceived  as  one  whole,  on  accbnnt  of  the  contigu^b^and^dtet^ 
tion  of  its  p^rfs :  tut  tJiere  Is  no  probf  that  it  is  an  oi^ait^ 
ized  and  animated  bddy.  Becerase  the  world  is  a  %adM 
portion  of  the  universe, It  miti^t  be  tenmnated,  andhaVe 
:ibme  figure;  'But  what  this  is*it  is  imposdiblie  to  dise6t«K 
The  world  is  not  eternal,  but  began  at  a  certain  time  id  ex- 
ist; for  sinc^  every  thing  in  tilie  worid  is  liable  tO'fiie<vicfeP 
situdes  of  production  and  decay,  the  worid  itself  most  b^ 

. ..'/ 
•*  «dKt  Bmp.  adv.  MaA.  L  x.  §  «2. 61.  75.    Lucr.  I.  L  v.  676.  lai  v. 
96. 769.  L  ir.  V.  606.  444. 966. 1.  ii«  961. 1.  i..l67. 3Q0.    An^.JPkysi  h  i. 
c.  4.    Plut  PL  Ph.  1.  iv.  c.  19.    Laert. 

«•  Lucret.  I.  ii.  v.  381.  1.  iv.  v.  527.  1.  vi.  v.  225.  1.  ili.  v.  800.  laatti 
L  »  f  62.  Piut.  adv.  Col.  t.  iii.  p.  411.  Sext.  Emp>  PyxrhLl.  iii*  (t  f7. 
§  i»7.  adv.  Math.  I.  x.  §  183.  227.  ;    -  ,K^ 
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80  too.    This  limy  iOm  be  iBliwfdfh>mtho  sbmtdi^ 
history^  and  the  late  myentioii  of  arts.^ 

The  formation  of  ^  world  may  be  coiK)eiTed  to  Jiaire 
happened  thus:  a  finite,  number  of  tbat.ininite  moltita^ft 
of  atoms,  which,  with  infinite  s|^oe,  constitntes  the  xmir 
Terse,  falling  fortaitously  into  the  region  of  th^  worWt 
were  in  ccmseqvenee  of  fteir  imiate  motion  collected  into 
one  Tude  and  indigested  mass*  Jn  this  chao^>  the  heai* 
Tiest  find  largest  atoni3,  or  collections  of  atom^i  firat  suIk 
sided,  whilst  the  smaller^  and  those  which  fVom  thdff  form 
would  move  most  freely,  ware  driyen  upwards.  These 
latter,  after  many  rererberations,  rose  into  the  outer  re? 
gion  of  the  worlds  and  formed  the  heav^DSu  llbose  atonui 
which  were,  by  their  size  and  figure,  suited  to  form  fi^y 
bodies,  collected  tb^nselyes  into  stars*  Those  whicb 
were  not  capable,  of  rising  so  high,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
world,  being  disturbed  by  the  fiery  particles,  formed  i3amOf^ 
selves  into  air.  At  length,  from  those  which  suli^ided 
was  produced  the  earth.  By  the  action  <Kf  air,  agitated  by 
heat  from  the  heayenly  bodies  upon  the  mixed  mass  of  the 
earth,  its  smoother  and  lighter  particles  were  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  water  was  produced,  which  flowed  by  ita 
nature  into  the  lowest  places.  In  the  first  combini^<m  of 
atoms,  whiclrioaned  the  chaos,,  rarious  seeds  arose,  which> 
being  preserved  and  nourished  by  moisture  and  heat,  after'^ 
wards  sprung  forth  in  organiased  bodies  of  different  kinds. 
Of  the  animal  productions  of  the  earth  some  may  be  con* 
ceived  to  have  been  produced  imperfect,  and  therefinre  in» 
capable  of  life,  but  others  would  ccmie  forth  more  perfect. 
These,  after,  the  earth  was  exhausted  of  its  seminal  virtues^ 
would  rcsspectively  continue  their  species.^ 

The  world  is  preserved  by  tbe  same  mechanical  canaeflr 
by  whi(Dh  it  was frainod;  and  from  die  same  causes  it  will 
at  last  be  dissolved'.  The  incessant  motion  of  atoms^ 
which  produced  the  world,  is  ccmtinnally  operating  to^ 

•*Laert.  1.x.  §64.76.88.  Lacret  L L  1020. 1. ▼. v.  166, &c 319, &c. 
Cic  de  Nat.  D.  L  i.  6.8^9, 10.  I.  0.  c  17.  Laotani  1.  vii.  o.  6.  Plat 
Pl«c.  Ph.  Li.  0.4. 

•> Laert.  L  x.  $76.  S8.  Luorei  I. iv. v.304,  ko.  ^0,  &e.  4d0,  te. 
474, IcG.  Lt.  166,1(0.  919, &e. 799,  <to.  LL  lOiO.  Flat  PI.  Pb,  Li.c.4. 
€io.doN.D.Li.o.8^aiii^e.l7.    Laetaof.  1.  tii.  p.  5. 
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wUfds  ito  di880latt<iii ;  fb«r  nodriiif  m  solid  aad  kidissoktbte^ 
but  atoms.  Whence  it  may  be  oonchided,  that  fbt  Ham 
trin  come  when  ndthimg  will  retnute  bat  separate  atraicF 
and  infinite  space.  Atoms  being  infinite,  and  capable. of 
moTitig  through  infinite  space,  the  nmnber  of  woiids  ma^ 
beiBflni(e.<^ 

*  The  earth,  which  was  formed  of  heavy  particles,  sobsid^ 
faig  to  the  lowest  place,  is  iritnated  in  the  middle  of  ttto* 
world.  Not  that  there  is  any  pokit  within  the  earth  which 
is  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  all  heavy  bodies  fall  in  nearly 
parallel  lines,  there  being,  as  in  the  universe  so  in  th^ 
world,  one  region  above,  from  which  they  fall,  and  anoth^ 
region  belo^,  towards  which  they  fall.  The  doctrine  thai 
there  are  upon  the  earth  antipodes  is  therefore  fiilse.  ^  Ihe 
earth  is  in  form  a  circular  plane :  it  is  preserved  from  faU« 
hig  towards  the  lower  regicm  by  the  ak,  with  which  it  is 
congenial,  and  up<m  which  therefore  it  does,  not  press; 
flieir  mutual  action  destroying  the  ^feet  of  gravity .^^ 

Earthquakes  are  caused  by  the  agitation  of  internal 
winds  and  water,  or  by  the  decay  and  sadden  fall  <^coIun»is, 
by  which  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  supported^ 
Or  the  internal  winds  may  be  converted  into  fires,  v^ch  may 
cause  sudd^i  and  violent  eruptions,  as  in  Mount  .Stna.^^ 
AU  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  and  mingle  with  a  vast  ocean, 
which  surrounds  the  whole  habitaUe  world.  The  waters 
passing  out  of  the  sea  into  the  crevices  of  the  earth  und^- 
go  a  filtration,  by  means  of  which  the  partiides  of  salt 
which  they  had  received  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  sae  sepa* 
rated.  1^  overflowing  of  the  Nile  may  be  caused,  ei^^r 
by  winds  from  the  north,  or  by  rain  or  snow  from  the  re« 
gions  of  S^opia.  Water  in  wdls  is  cold  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  because  in  summer  the  earth.bdng<rarefif  d, 
exhales  the  partides  of  heiU,  and,  becoming  colder,  com^ 
nnniicate»  its  coldness  to  ^e  water;  and  the  reverse  in 
winter.  Ice  is  produced,  when  the  round  particles  of 
water,  which  cause  heat,  are  protruded  by  the  condenauig 

«Laert  U  x.  J77,&c*    Lncret  L  i.  t.  1102,  &c.  1.  ii  x.  1092,r  ^- 
Xl4\ke.  1021, &c.  X  V.  262, 381,  &c.    Cic.  de  N.  D.  1.  i.  j^8..  Plat  t>L 
Fh.  l.ii.G.4.l..i.c.5.  inBnit.  t  V.  p.71l.    Ck.  de.Qivin. Liu 0.63. 
,.••  Lncret.  J.  i,.y,  lQ51,.&c,  1.  v,y.  638,  &c. Lii^T,  Q52,  &e.  . . 
?  I4icrct  I.  ^L  T.  635.    Sen.  Qi*.  Nat.  1.  ? i.  c.  aa ,  Lacrt.  I.  x.  $  I<^  • 
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paw^et^  external  ddd;  and  otiier.paitieles,  irittcltfroia 
Aeir  fonn  at  €  more  easily  eKtangledi  are  from  the  same 
«atise  tmniiglit  nearer  togetlier,  and  at  Imgfli  vmtedJ^ 

Fosfldte  and  plants  are  produced  by  Uie  necessary  im- 
fnolse  of  nature^  that  is,  by  the  motion  of  atoms,  causing 
.continaal  transpositions,  accretion,  or  diminution,  in  indi^ 
vidual  bodies.  They  have  no  vital  principle,  and  timre- 
fgve  can  only  be  said  analogically  to  live  or  die.  ISiq. 
lostdstone  or  magnet  attracts  iron,  because  the  particles^ 
vehich  are  continually  flowing  from  it,  as  from  all  crther 
foodies,  have  such  a  peculiar  fitness,  in  fonn,  to  tikose 
which  flow  from  iron,  that  upon  collision  they  easily 
imite ;  so  that  some  passing  towards  the  mass  of  iron,  and 
ottieiB  towards  the  magnet,  and  striking  upon  their  sui^^ 
faces,  they  are  respectively  entangled  with  the  particles  id 
ihe  body  upon  ^p^ch  they  strike,  and  in  rebounding  carry 
back  the  body  along  with  it.  The  mutual  attraction  df 
amber  and  light  bodies,  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner.^' 

Animals  having  be^i  once  fonned,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  by  the*  casual  conjunction  of  similar  atoms,  the 
prodtictibn  of  animal  bodies  is  still  continued  m  a  coiusis- 
tentand  detemainate  order;  nature  by  degree  acquiring 
an  uniformity  in  her  operations,  which  appears  artificiak 
The  parts  of  animals  were  not  originally  framed  for  th^  uses 
to  which  Ihey  are  now  applied ;  but  havii^  been  acci- 
dentally produced,  they  were  afterwards  acoidoitally  em- 
ployed. The  eye,  for  example,  was  hot  made  for  seeing^ 
nor  the  ear  for  hearing;  but  ihe  soyl  being  formed  with^ 
the  body,  at  the  same  time  wiQk  these  organs,  and  pon* 
nected  with  them,  could  not  avcnd  making  use  of  them  ii| 
their  respective  functions.'^^. 

The  soul  is  a  subtle  corporeal  substance,  CMOtposed  of  the 
finest  atoms;  for  if  it  were  not  corporeal,  it  could  neither 
touch  nor  be  touched,  and  consequently  could  neither  aot 
norsufier.  Bytheextremetenuityof  itspartides,  iti^.fdda 

**  iiucret.  1.  vi.  v.  613,  &c.  636,  &c.  714,  &c. 

■"Lucret.  1.  vi.  v.  638,  &c.  Laert.  1.  x.  §  96,  96.  Plut.  d«  VI  Ph. 
1.  V.  c.  26. 

!\Lucret. !.  iv.  v.  816,  k6.  Lactant.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  d«  Opif.  c.  7.  Oafan 
^eVw  Part.  I.  (.  c.  IJl,  "^  *     ' 
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^t  four alifitiiiat) pacta;  fii^  .wfaickcM#esi  mdmifiih^Ui^jm 
^&^^pnuoifi0,  ^bkhis  nu>istvapoiis;  fdr  ;}aQd  ^^graitii 
l^riodpley  which  is  the  caoge  of  aeasation.  /XlnsjieiitiQttl 
j^dncq^to.  di&i».e8sentiaUy  from  the  three  fiNrmcr,  bttt  i^ 
lite  the*  rest;  iCiHP«Mal»  becaiuie  itis  oapablahoth  of  wsHitig 
mnA  bciog  acted  upon,  by  bodiea.^^  These  fpw  parts  9» 
MO  perfectly  cobiIhi^  as  to  fbmi  one  sabtle  substance^ 
iiidohy^ wkifcKt  iiiemains  in  the  body,  i»,  Oe  cairae  <^  aUita 
ftcslties,tmotions,<and  passions,  and  ^duchcannot^.be  n^ 
pMaled  from  it  witboirt  prododng ,  tibe  en&e  dissolution  of 
4h6  animal  system.  The.  seal  is  only , capable  of  exe^cj^ing 
to  fietcmlties  of  fliensation  by  means  of  the  bodily  orgaosA 
and  although,  whilst  they  are  nnile^  the  body  partai^s  ctf 
^e  seusatkHiaof  die  sool,.  upon  th^  a^aeationiibecomesi 
9rholly  iasensiMe ;  whence  it  appecMrs,.  that  sensation  is^tbe 
wsolt  <»f  theif  n^on.  That  scfisati^  is  thuspro^ced.  from 
the  combination  of  elementary  j^^urte  in  fltemsert^  insen* 
fdble,  is  tp  be  asoibed  to  Aeipiecnliar  magnitude,  figwe, 
motion,  and  anangement  of  fluise  paarts ;:  thM^  is,  sensatiien 
is  W  beconsideted,  not  as  a  primary  ^ropearty  of  dAxxm^ 
bnt  as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  comblnalioA  and  ccmtextufe 
jof  certain  aloma  da^iosed  by  their  natm^  toprodjoceitJ^ 
^  Biierent  sensations  are  ttie  casual  e&<te  of  the  dilBS^^mit 
oigans  which  the  sonlj,  in  its  union  with  &6  b^y,  i&,  capa^ 
ble  of  employing,  and  of  th^  di^erent  properties  and  qua- 
Jities  of  extenml  ^hjecta.  These  becon^e  sensible  by  means 
4>£  certain  speaies^rimagw^  which  are  pieip^tai^ly  pa»i* 
4ng^  Uke  tWn  films,  frcmi  bodies,.iA  form  sin^lsr  to^iOie 
ms^M%A  of  flie  bodies  themselves^  and  striking  upon  oi^ans. 
£tted  to  receive  them.  Thus  the  species  or  images  of 
ofisibln  bodies  i^onsist  in  c^iain  small  paartiQle$,  pf :%  pecur 
JUar  magnitude  %mre,  and  nu^ion,  which,  haying^  passed  in 
^  4>Nrtain>  sitaati<^  ^from  a  body,  penetrates  the  organ  id 
^sight,^  and  affects  it  h^  i^  pecidiaz  B^anMr«  Tb^OjE^  silse;^ 
hearing  is  the  effect  of  an  efflux  of  certain  particles  from 
the  body  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sound,  so  formed  and 

7«  tincret.  1.  ii.  v.  129. 162,  &c.  1.  iii.  t^  2S3,  &o.  Plat,  de  Phto.^  Ph«  L  ii^ 
iOi^.^dv^  Golot    Laert.  L  X.  $  63, 64. 

!*  I4acret.  1.  it.  t.  265.  y.  972,  fltc  1.  ill.  v.  290. 9^    iMSii^f^,  (^ 
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«AM«oa ^i^ileii  tiiajr  strike  fqpfoa flie ^arto  becbltti^%tf^ 
4ihle:  The  seasatiims  produced  by  meaBS  of  the  Cffjta&t 
gmulee  admit  of  a  similar  explaaation.  The  species,:  oi^ 
images,  which  produce  Aese  effects,  are  iuconceiTahljr 
small,  and  flierefore  do  not,  in  passing  away,  perceptibly 
dindmsh  the  body ;  and  from  the  innate  tend^cy  to  motion 
ia  tbe  aloms  of  which  they  are  composed,  fliey  fly  within* 
OMceirable  Telocity  from  the  object  to  the  organ  of  s^i* 
sation.?^' 

The  Mind,  or  Intellect,  fliat  nameless  patt  of  the  soul  in 
which  consists  thQ  power  of  thinking,  judging,  and  det^^ 
mining,  is  formed  of  particles  most  subtle  in  theii*  nature^ 
and  capable  of  the  most  rapid  motion.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  body  the  intellect  resides,  it  exists  as  a  portion  of 
the  soul,  with  which  it  is  so  conjoined,  as  to  form  one 
tature  widi  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  r^ains  its  own  distinct 
€haractet',  the  power  of  thinking.  The  intellect  has  this 
peculiar  property,  that  when  the  soul  or  sentient  principle 
£^Is  pleasure  or  pain,  the  inteUector  mind  alwajfB  putakes 
0f  it;  but  the  intellect  may  be  a£^ted  witii  passions,  which 
are  not  diffused  through  the  whole  soul.  The  seat  of  flili 
ioost  excell^it  part  of  the  soul  se^ns  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast,  or  the  heart,  which  we  percdve  to  be  tibe 
region  of  those  affections  which  are  excited  by  cogitati<m. 
mnought  is  produced  bysubtie  images,  which  find  their 
way  through  tiie  body,  imd,  wh^  they  arrive  at  the  iis^I- 
lect,  move  it  to  think.^ 

l%e  affections  and  passicms  of  the  soul  may  be  rediaced 
to  twor-pleasure  and  pain;  tiie  former  natural  and  agree* 
aUe,  the  latter  unnatural  and  troublesome.  Whilst  all  the 
>parls  of  tl^  soul  remain  in  their  natural  state,  it  experienoea 
notiiing  but  pleasurable  tranquillity ;  but  frmn  the  various 
motions  wUch  tid^e  place  eitiier  in  oursdves,  or  in  the  obr 
4eets  round  us,  the  soul  is  liable  either  to  be  dilated  by  the 
iq[)pro^eh  of  images  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  therefore 
fr)easant>  or  to  be  contracted  by  contrary  imprestnons.  Vo^ 

.  ^  lUipret  I U.  V.  439.*434. 1.  iv.  y.  246,  &c  645^  kc,  077,  &o.  Laert 
].  :^.  $  49.  62.  Plat.  PI.  Ph.  1.  iv.  c>  19.  adv.  Colot  t  iii.  p.  410.  S^t 
Bmp.  Pynrh.  Hyp.  J.  i  c.  14.  $  94.  *  ^ 

rr  I^cret.  l.iiL  v.94. 104.  ISO.  ia7,&e.  I.iii.  v.40(^  42S^&a  Lil.  938. 
PlatdrPlae.pii.  l.iv«t?,%    C|<;^  ll&SiiL  Jk  u  e^l^      ^  .         : 
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htntAtf  motion  is  the  effect  of  images  conveyed  to  the  nUtiS,' 
feijr  vAAch  pleasHraMe  or  painftil  conceptions  Are  formed, 
and  subsequent  desires  or  aversions  are  produced,  xAAch 
become  tte  immediate  springs  of  action  J*' 

Sleep  is  produced  when  the  parts  of  the  soul  wMcb  ai^ 
at  other  times  diffused  through  the  body  are  repressed  or 
0tpBrAteA  by  the  action  of  llie  air,  or  of  food.  Dreams 
ar^  the  effect  of  images  casually  flying  about,  which  fronr 
their  extreme  tenuity  penetrate  the  body  and  strike  upon 
the  mind,  exciting  an  imaginary  preoption  of  those  tMnigs 
<if  which  they  are  images.  Death  is  the  priration  of  sen^' 
«ati<Hv,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body.  When  a  man  dies,  the  soul  is  dispersed  into  the 
corpuscles  or  atomis  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  there* 
fore  can  no  longer  be  capable  of  thou^t  or  perception.  It 
is  witb  the  soifl  as  with  the  eye,  which,  when  it  is  separated 
from  the  organized  machine  to  which  it  belonged,  is  no 
longer  capable  of  seeing.^^  * 

•The  knowledge  of  things  which  belong  to  the  regions^ 
aboTC  the  earth,  whether  aerial  or  celestial,  is  to  be  pursued 
for' no  other  purpose  than  to  free  the  mind  from  imaginaty 
ibecrs,  and  settle  it  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  This  eifd  may 
be  accomplished  in  different  ways ;  because  Hiese  phhio^ 
mtna  admit  of  different  explanations,  aU,  however,  depend^ 
ing  iipon  the  simple  principles  upon  wbdch  the  terrestrial 
fl^nomenu  have  been  explained.^ 

In  the  heavens,  or  ethereal  regions,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  appear  to  be  fiery  bodies;  or  they  may  be  smooth 
jsAtroTS,  from  whicb  bright  fiery  particles  flowing  throtrgh 
the  ethereal  re^n  are  reflected  to  the  earth ;  or  they  may 
be  deep  vessels  containing  fires;  orthfey  may  be  ciitSilJkr 
plates,' heated  Kke  mortar,  or  stones  in  a  frimace.  l^e 
at^arent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  Wise  from  the 
re  volution  of  the  whole  heaven  in  which  they  are  fixed,  like 
nails  in  a'soUd  body;  or  by  the  revoli^on  of  the  1)odies 
themselves  through  the  heaven  as  a  fluid  and  permeable 

*»  Lucret.  I.  ill.  v.  289,  &c.  1.  iv.  856.  879.    Laert.  I.  x.  $  34.  T27. 1D9. 

«  Lucret.  J.  iv.  758.  914.  959i  &c.  1^  iii.  v.  507.  844.^1.  '  Laert.  $  CS, 
Pff.  Orig.  Pfailosopbum,  c.  22. 

^  Laert  I  x.  $85. 113.  Plut.Pl.Ph.  Lii.  c.  13.20.  Stbb.  Ed.  ¥byh 
f .  53.  55, 56.    Ci«,  dt^  N.  D.  1.  i.  c.  10.  l.li.  c;  17. 
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imdittm*  Tke  cc^ue  of  the  jboUou  of  the  beareBly  >o4l6ir 
ipfty  either  be,  an  internal  necessity  in  the  natures  4^  jtbo 
iKHiies  tlMBmselves,  or  the  external  pressure  of  some^etbe^ 
real  fluid ;  but  to  assert  any  thing  positively  upon  tbescr 
subjjects,  only  becomes  those  who  a&ct  an  ostentatioas 

display  of  knowledge.^  ^ 

It  cannot  he  contradicted,  that  there  are  in  the  universe 
Divine  Natures ;  because  nature  itself  has  impressed  iho 
idea  of  divimty  upon  the  mind  of  men :  for  where  is  &» 
nation  or  race  of  men,  which  has  not,  without  instruction/ 
a  natural,preconceplion  of  the  existence  of  the  gods  ?  Thi» 
opinion  is  not  to  be  established  by  custom,  law,  or  apqr  ] 
human  institution,  but  is  the  effect  of  an  innate  principle,  | 
producing  universal  consent;  it  must  therefore  be.tnia.^ 
This  universal  notion  has  probably  arisen  from  images  of 
the  gods,  which  have  casusdly  madb  their  way  to  the  miads: 
of  men  in  sleep,  and  have  afterwards  l^een  recollected* 
But  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  natural  notions  of  the  gods^ 
as  happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  suppose  that  they  en- 
cumber themselves  with  the  management  of  the  wcnid,  or 
are  subject  to  the  cares  and  passions  which  must  neees- 
sarily  attend,  so  great  a  charge.    We  are  therefore  to  oon-> 
<;eive,  that  the  gods  have  no  intercourse  with  mankuxd,  nor  ^ 
aay  concern, with  the  affairs  of  the  world.    Neverthele;^,. 
on.account  of  their  excellent  nature,  they  are  proper  db^ 
jects  of  reverence  and  worship .^^    Because  the  human, 
figure  is.  the  most  perfect,  and  the  only  form  that  admits  of 
reason  and  virtue,  we  must  conceive  that  the  godsresem^ 
hie  men  in  their  external  ^ape ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose^ 
them  to  be  gross  bodies,  consisting  of  flesh,  and  bloody  ^utv 
thin  eUiereal  substances,  endued  with  sensation  ond  intel- 
leci^  and,,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  incapable  of  decay*. 
The  place  of  their  residence  is  unknown  to  mortal^;  but. 

i  «JUert.  J»l^&c.  Flat  PL  Pb.  1.  ii.  c  22.  Imret.  t  ?.  v.  500. 66a. 
74!Q,*c.i.ifiy.2i8i.45p.498,&c.    . 

«  Lucret.  1.  v,  v.  1182,'  &c.  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  1.  ix.  §  26^ 
2Q.  Cic.  de  Nat  i)eor.  L  i.  c.  17.  30.  Tusc.  Q.  1.  i.  c.  13.  DeLegUK 
Li.c.8. 

«  Lucrei  I.  y.  t.  1168.  1232,  &c.  Laeri  I.  x.  §  76.  123.  133,  13i. 
Stob^  Serm.  33.  p.  137.  Gic.  de  Nat.  D.  I.  i  c.  17, 18, 19.  Lactant  d^ 
|raDei,e.lO.    Plat  PI. Ph.  I. i,  c* 6.  *  -. 
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we  majr  be  warned  fhat^  ^dierever  it  be,  ft  is  the  aiingjon 
of  p^ect  jmritjr,  tranqtdUity,  and  happiness.^ 

It  win  be  impossible  for  aa  iRtelligent  reader  to  contem^ 
plate  the  Epicurean  system,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  preoedim 
anmmary^  without  perceiving,  that  it  is  a  fieeble  aiid  unsne^ 
cessful  effort  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  upon  mo^ 
chaaica]  principles.  The  atthor  of  this  system  deserts,  at 
the  outset,  his  own  principle  of  advancing  nothing  winch 
eannot  be  supported  by  natural  appearance^ ;  for  noUring 
was  ever  more  perfectly  hypothetical,  than  his  doctrine  of 
^divisible  atoms  of  various  forms  and  magnitude ;  nor  catt 
any  thing  be  more  contrary  to  the  known  law  of  nature^ 
fhtiua  that  atoms  impelled  only  by  a  single  force  should  d^ 
tiate  from  the  right  line.  Indeed,  Epicurus  discovers, 
flvoii^h  the  whole  detail  of  bis  philosophy,  a  degree  of  ig- 
ni^rance  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
proves  him  to  have  been  ill  qualified  for  the  task  of  solvini: 
the  grand  problem  concerning  the  origin  and  formatioii  of 
tiie  world.  But  the  greatest  defect  in  his  system  is,  thati£ 
i^te9ipts  to  account  for  all  the  appearances  ofimtiire,  evea 
those  which  respect  animated  and  intelligent  beings,  upon 
the  simple  principles  of  matter  and  moticm,  witiiout  intro* 
dudng  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  or  admittii^ 
any  other  idea  of  fate,  than  that  of  blind  neces^ty  inhe- 
rent in  every  atom,  by  which  it  moves  in  a  certain  direction* 
Hence  he  leaves  without  explanation  those  appearancesi  of 
design  vdach  axe  so  manifest  in  every  part  of  na|ure,  and 
falls  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  supposing  that  theeyewas 
not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear  for  hearing.  And  although 
he  professes  ta  aihnit^e  existence  of  gods  into  his  system 
of  nature,  and  this  upon  the  gronnd  of  an  innate  principle 
common  to  all  mankind ;  tiie  idea  whidi^  he  gives  of  ttnir 
natures  as  similar  to  that  of  man,  and  of  tfaeit  condition,  as 
wholly  separate  from  the  world,  and  enjoying  no  other  feli- 
city than  that  which  arises  from  inactive  tranquillity.  Mis 
in&iitely  short  of  the  true  conception  of  Deity>  as  the  Ixk-^ 
fdlige^  Creator  lond  Governor  of  the  world. 

It  is  diffictdt  to  determine  precisely  what  was  the  idea  Of 
'^icurus  concerning  the  Divine  Natures  which  he  admitted 


•*  Cie.  1.  c.    Senec.  de  Benet.  I.  iv.  c.  19; 
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notion  of  a  pQcqH^.««l&atMQe^  iQtbo  foip^  ^n^a^  ^«ji^ 
MMiitjr,a$ii9t  be  ^tongUde,  iiuUlQisiifelcw  and  uM)iifii^«He; 
4Uid«tuoh  hsi  s«ppQ9^4  (q  b^  e^ned  lyjl^  P«rceptip»j|#4 

WMi  wludb WA9 not ^  body,  yet i^^ li)^^ a hod^^Mfejm^ 
m^isi^ht^,  UMbte.  to  e%pl^*  Tlvs  t^ntb  ^eems  to  hay^  b^i^i 
ttiat  f^ioui^us,  r^Auc^d  to  ino^icabte  difficulties  )fj,  ^f 
^miUkg.  of  his  ay^tem^  that  k^  might  not  wholly  dM<^4 
tt0  idea  of  divini^^  had  recourse  to  the  common  asjtom 
<rf  ignomnce— rwords  withPi^  in^aning. 

"She  doctrine  of  Spicnnis  iponceiTung  nature  differa  %«m 
that  of  the  Stoiqs^  chiefly  in  tbesQ  particulars:  Uiatwhilf 
the  Is^ter  hcM  God  to  be  the  soiijl  of  the  worid»  di4»«e4 
tkconi^  no&veKsal  natore^  the  form^  adn^itted  no  l^rim^iry 
Tbllattisp^  Nature  into  his  system^/buib  held  atoip^  and 
apftoe  to,  be  the  first  principles  of  all  things;  and  th^t^ 
nrhiist  the  Stoics  conceived  th^  active  and  passive  pon^ 
pfes  of  :naftue  to  be  co^jEiepted  by  the  chain  of  fy^,  %ir 
pama  ascribed  eyery  appeaia^iK^  in  nature  to  a  £[)]1j^fif 
opttisiaii  find  combination  of  atoms. 
,  Xhe  scien^ee  of  Physics  was>  in  the  ju^dgmcyoA  pi  IS^Ur 
MS»  subordinate  to  that  of  £thi«^s;  and  his  whole  doctniif 
cMicfflning  nature  was  pro^i^dJly  adapted  to  jsei^ue  m» 
Aom  the  dominion  of  tionUesowe  passions^  and  lay  thf 
Aamdqftion  of  a  tranquil  imd  bappy  Uyfe.^  His  Moral  JRhir 
idiop^y  ^cb  is  unquestionably  ^  least  e^^eptibopitblf 
fuA  of  his  ^jsstem^  aiu}  wi^h^  when  £M%  rescued  iiroiii 
tii0  misvepresentajions  of  his  ad^veirsariesr  will  be  fonn4 
£»  the^mMt  pail^  consonant  to  reason  and  nature^  m^b^ 
4tt»duoed  to  flie  following  JStmmaryi*  ,    * 

>  Hie  end  of  li^dng,  or  the  nltinvate  good,  which  is  to  b^ 
«raght  ibr  iis  own  sake,  according  to  flie  universa)  opiniovi 
of  mankind,  is  ii^ppiness ;  y^j;4ne«,  for  the  most  part,  ^ 
im  the  i^asnit  of  tjus  end,  either  because  th^  do  not  ^^^ 
■m  JGi8bt>idea  0iik»  natui^  of  bappiness,  or  because  tij^^  kAp 


**  Epist,  ad  Menaeceiis,  ap.  Laert.  I.  x.  §  132. 
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not  make  use  ct  proper  means  to  attain  it.  Since  it  is 
erery  man's  interest  to  be  happy  through  the  whole  of  life, 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  every  one  to  employ  philosophy  in  the 
search  of  felicity  without  delay;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  folly  than  to  be  always  beginning  to  Hvc^i 

The  happiness  which  beloi^^s  to  man.  Is'  that  state  in 
which  he  enjoys  as  many  of  the  good  things,  and  suffers  as 
few  of  the  evils  incident  to  human  nature  as  possible ;  pass^ 
ing  his  days  in  a  smooth  course  of  permanent  tranquillity.^ 
A  wise  man,  though  deprived  of  sight  or  hearing,  may  ex- 
perience happiness  in  the  ^oyment  of  the  good  things 
which  yet  remain ;  and  when  suffering  torture,  or  labouring 
under  some  painful  disease,  can  mitigate  the  anguish  by 
patience,  and  can  enjoy,  in  his  afflictions,  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  his  own  constancy.  But  it  is  impossible  that  per- 
fect happiness  can  be  possessed  without  the  pleasure  which 
attends  freedom  from  pain,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Pleasure  is  in  its  nature  good,  as  pain  is  in 
its  nature  evil ;  the  one  is  therefore  to  be  pursued,  and  the* 
other  to  be  avoided,  for  its  own  sake.  Pleasure  or  pain  is 
not  only  good  or  evil  in  itself,  but  the  measure  of  what  is 
good  or  evil  in  every  object  of  desire  or  aversion ;  for  the 
ultimate  reason  why  we  pursue  one  thing  and  avoid  another, 
is,  because  we  expect  pleasure  from  the  former,  and  ap- 
prehend pain  from  the  latter.  If  we  sometimes  decline  a 
present  pleasure,  it  is  not  because  we  are  averse  to  pleasure 
itself,  but  because  we  conceive,  that  in  the  presentinstance 
jt  wiU  be  necessarily  connected  with  a  greater  pain.  Inltt:ie 
manner,  if  we  sometimes  voluntarily  submit  to  a  present 
pain,  it  is  because  we  judge  that  it  is  necessarily  connected 
with  a  greater  pleasure!  Although  all  pleasure  is  essen- 
tially good,  and  all  pain  essentially  evil,  it  doth  not  thence 
necessarily  follow,  that  in  every  single  instance  the  one 
ought  to  be  pursued,  and  the  other  to  be  avoided ;  but  rea- 
son is  to  be  employed  in  disting^shing  and  comparing  the 
natore  and  degrees  of  each,  that  the  result  may  be  a  wise 
choice  of  that  which  shall  appear  to  be,  upon  the  whole, 
good.  That  pleasure  is  the  iSrst  good,  appears  from  the 
inclination  which  every  animal,  from  its  first  birth,  disco- 


•  «  Laert.  I  x.  §  118—122.    Stob.  Serm.  78.  p.  281. 
•7  jCic.  ae  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  10. 
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vess  tp  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain ;  and  is  c<^]£nned 
by.  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  who  are  incited 
Iqi  action  by  no  other  principle,  than  the  desire  pf  avoidii^ 
f  aJi9,  or  .obtaining  pleasure*^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Pleasure;  one  consisting  in  lat 
y^tate  of  rest,  in  which  both  body  and  mind  are  undisturbed 
,by  any^kind  of  pain;  the  other  arising  from  an  agreeable 
^itationof  the  senses,  producing  a  correspondent  emotipi^ 
in  the  souL  It  is  upon  the  former  of  these  that  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  life  chiefly  depends.  Happiness  may  therefor^  be 
S9iid  to  consist  in  bodily  ease,  and  mental  tranquillitju 
When  pleasure  is  asserted  to  be  the  end  of  living,  we  are 
not,  then,  to  understand  that  violent  kind  of  delight  or  joy 
which  arises  from  the  gratification  of  the  senses  and  pas- 
^ons,  but  merely  that  placid  state  of  mind,  which  results 
from  the  absence  of  every  cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness. 
Those  pleasures  which  arise  from  agitation,  are  not  to  be 
pursued  as  in  themselves  the  end  of  living,  but  as  means 
*of  arriving  at  that  stable  tranquillity  in  which  true  happi- 
ness consists.  It  is  the  office  of  reason  to  confine  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  within  the  limits  of  nature,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  that  happy  state,  in  which  the  body  is  free 
from  every  kind  of  pain,  and  the  mind  from  all  perturbar 
tion.  This  state  must  not,  however,  be  conceived  to  be 
perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  inactive  and  torpid^  but  in 
proportion  as  all  the  functions  of  life  are  quieUy  and  plea- 
rsantiy  performed.  A  happy  life  neither  resembles  a  rapid 
torrent,  nor  a  standing  pool,  but  is  like  a  gentie  stream  that 
,  glides  smoothly  and  silentiy  along.^ 
/  This  happy  state  can  only  be  attained  by  a  prudent  care 
of  the  body,  and  a  steady  government  of  the  mind..  The 
diseases  of  the  body  are  to  be  prevented  by  temperance, 
or  cured  by  medicine,  or  rendered  tolerable  by  patience. 
Against  the  diseases  of  the  mind,,  philosophy  provides  suf- 
ficient antidotes.  The  instruments  which  it  employs  for 
.this  purpose,  are  the  virtues;  the  root  of  which,  whence  all 
the  rest  proceed,  is  Prudence.    This  virtue  comprehends 

«  Laeri  §  118—137.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qu.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  I.  v.  c.  33.  De  Fin. 
Iii.<5.9, 10. 

••  Laert.  I.  x.  i  136—189.  Cic.  Tuac.  Q,  I.  iii.  e.  17.  D©  %.  I.  i,  •. 
9.11.17. 
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tliewh<^ftTt  of  living  dlscreetly/justfy,  irid  lldnoteal^, 
and  is  in  fact  Che  same  thing  wiflk  ^sidom.^  It  inSfaticts 
men  td  free  (heir  understandings  from  the  clouds  ofprejti- 
dice ;  to  exercise  temperance  and  tbrtitode  in  the  goV^m- 
teent  df  themselves ;  and  to  practise  justice  towards  others. 
Although  pleasure  or  happiness,  which  is  the  end  of  Ifr^^ 
be  superior  to  yirtne,  which  is  tJie  only  ine^ms,  it  is  every 
one's  Merest  to  practise  all  the  virtues;  for  in  a  li^ppy 
life^  pleasure  can  never  be  separated  from  virtue.^ 

A  prudent  man,  in  order  to  secure  his  tranquillity,  wiB 
consult  his  natural  disposition  in  the  choice  of  his  plan  of 
life.  If,  for  example,  he  be  persuaded  that  he  should  foe 
happiet  in  a  state  of  marridge  tfian  in  celibacy,  he  ou^ 
to  marry;  but  if  he  be  convinced,  that  matrimony  would 
be  an  impediment  to  his  happifiess,  he  ought  to  ren^Sh 
-single,  hk  like  manner,  such  persons  as  lire  naturally  Ac- 
tive, enterprising,  and  ambitious,  or  such  as  by  the  coiiditi<m 
of  their  birth  are  placed  in  the  way  of  civil  offices,  should 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  nature  and  station,  by 
engaging  in  public  affairs ;  while  such  as  are,  from  natural 
temper,  fond  of  leisure  and  retirement,  or,  from  experience 
Cf  observation,  are  conyinced  that  a  life  of  pUbUc  bushness 
Would  be  inconsistent  wiih  their  happiness,  are  imquestfon- 
ably  at  liberty,  except  Where  particular  circinnstances  ci^ 
them  to  die  service  of  tfieir  country,  to  pass  tkdr  lives  in 
obscure  repose.^ 

Temperance  is  that  discreet  regulation  of  the  desires  and 
pasmons,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  pieaaiies  with* 
out  suffering  any  consequent  inconvei^nce.  !I1iey  wfca 
maintain  such  a  constant  self-command,  as  Itiever  to  be 
enticed  by  the  prospect  of  present  inddgence,  to  do  that 
which  will  be  productive  of  evil,  obtain  Hie  truest'pleasure 
by  declining  pleasure.  Since,  of  desires^ j^ome  are  natural 
and  necessary;  others  natural,  but  not  necessary;  and 
others  neither  natural  nor  necessary,  but  the  oJBBspring  of 
false  judgment;  it  must  be  the  office  of  temperance  to  gra- 
tify tlie  first  class,  as  fkr  as  nature  requires ;  to  restram^Ae 

*»  Luert.  §  132. 140.    Cic.  1.  c.  c.  14, 16.    Tttsc.  Q.  1.  iM.  c.  3.    Sen. 
de  Benef.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
«'  hmn.  §  130. 14d.    Cic.  de  Kn,  I  i.  c.  15. 
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aeamd  vAUiia  V^  boonds  of  inod^ratiGni;  ttii^  m  to  tbe 
thirds  resriut^  to  -opposeyaitd  i£  pomAhiefentiarely  tepmm 

Sbbrtoty,  as  om^sed  to  iiiebfiety  and  ghMoaaj,  is  jfdT 
admirable  use  in  teaching  men  that  nature  is  satisfied  wi0i 
a  little,  otkA  tabling  them  to  cbntent  'Aemsblves  miik  sim- 
ple and  frugal  Aire.  Such  a  manner  ef  Jiving is  eondocsviB 
to  the  preservation  of  hfalib;  renders  a  man  atert  and 
active  in  all  the  offices  of  life;  affords  him  an  e:Kqi|inile 
relish  of  the  dccasiontd  varieties  of  a  plentiM  boaid^and 
prepares  him  to  meet  every  reverse  of  fortune  without  41ie 
ffearlrfwant.^  ;  . 

CoDitilience  ts  a  bmnch  of  temperanee/whieh  pveireots 
the  diseases,  kifyany,  remorse,  and  panidnnent,  to  wfakh 
those  are  exposed  who  in^tlge  themselves  in  nnlawfisl 
amours.  Music  and  poetry,  'vAdeh  are  pften  employed  Wi 
incentives  to  licenlidus  pleiurares,  are  to  be  ofiiiliouii^  and 
sparingly  used.^ 

€(enlleness,  as  opposed  to  an  irasc^le  temper jcfiuUjy 
contributes  to  the  ti'aiiq^iflfity  and  happiness  of  life^  Iqr 
preservi^  ^e  imnd  fiom  perturbation,  and  arming  it 
against  flie  assaults  of  calumny  and  malice.  A  wioe  van, 
who  puts  himself  lAi^r  the  govemiient  of  reason,  wittte 
aMe  to  ledefve  an  injury  wilh  calmness,  and  to  treat  the 
^  person  who  cdmmitt^  k  With  lenity;  fbrhe  wfll'midL  oi- 
juriefs  sunong  the  casual  events  of  life,  and  will  tpmteitty 
reflect  that  he  can  no  more  stop  the  natural  tmwt&at  of 
Ituman  pluaMons,  thim  lie  can  onrb  tbe  stonny  woids.^ 
Befractory  liervants  in  n  family  should  be  diastiaod,faDd 
ditord^y  ni^nbers  of  a  M^^  pmiMed,  withoirt  wraflk 

■Moderation,  in  tiie  pursuit  of  hMours  or  ]iches,>i8  'tlie 
onfy  '^curity  t^aAist  disap](M)i]itttent  and  vexation.  A 
wise  nmn,  therefore,  will  prefer  tbe  simplicity  of  mstic  life 
to  tbe  mtigmfiC€^ce  of  courts.  FutiH^  events  a  wise^iMan 
'  Wffl  ocmsider  as  uiiceirtaln,  cmd  will  therlifiMe  neither  fittisr 
rhimself.to  be  elated  wijQi  ccmfident  exipeetalion,  nor  tee  be 
depressed  by  doubt  and  despair;  for  both  are  equally  itt- 

..  ^  Cic,  dQ'FiiB.  1.  i.^.  13. 19.    Tusc.  Q. ).  v.  c.  33;    Laert.  §  140. 
^  Laert.  $  130, 131.    Conf.  Sen.  Ep.  4. 
^  Laert.  §  142. 118, 119.  121.    Se%t  Emp.  adv.  M.  1.  vi- (HP. 
^  Laert.  1.  c.  $  lia    Couf.  Sen.  £p.  47. 
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n^ructiire  of  txanquiUity.  It/wiU  contribute  to  the  eiQoyr 
n^^^f.life,  to  consider  death  as  the  perfect  terminatioD 
^  a  happy  life,  which  it  becomes  us  to  close  like  satisfied 
g)iest$»,  neither  regretting  the  past,  nor  anxipus  lor  the 
f^itareu*^ 

Fortitude,  tlie  virtae  which  enables  ns  to  endure  pain^ 
cmd  to  banish  fear,  is  of  great  use  in  producing  tranquillity. 
Philosophy  instructs  us  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods,  not 
through  hope  or  fear,  but  from  veneration  of  their  superior 
nature.^  It,  moreover,  enables  us  to  conquer  the  fear  of 
death,  by  teaching  us,  tiiat  it  is  no  proper  object  of  terror; 
since*  whilst  we  are,  death  is  not,  and  when  death  imives, 
we  are  not:  so  that  it  neither  concerns  the  living  nor  the 
dead.^  The  only  evils  to  be  apprehended  are,  bodily  p£uu 
.  and  distress  of  mind.  Bodily  pain  it  becomes  a  wise  man 
to  endure  with  patience  and  firmness;  because,  if  it  be 
digbt,  it  may  easily  be  borne ;  and  if  it  be  intense,  it  can* 
not  last  long.  Mental  distress  commonly  arises,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  opinion;  a  wise  man  will  therefore ^rm 
hiipsetf  against  this  kind  of  suffering,  by  reflecting  that  tpbe 
gifts  of  fortune,  the  loss  of  which  he  may  be  inclined  to 
deplore,  were  never  his  own,  but  depended  upon  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  command.  If  therefore  they 
happen  to  leave  him,  he  will  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible 
to  obliterate  the  reipembrance  of  them,  by  occupjong  his 
mind  in  pleasant  contemplation,  and  engaging  in  agreeable 
avocations.^ 

Justice  respects  man  as  living  in  society,  and  is  the 
caopion  bond  without  which  no  society  can  subsist.  This 
vnrttte,  like  the  rest,  derives  its  value  from  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  life.  Not  only  is  it  never  inju- 
rious to  the  man  who  practises  it,  but  nourishes  in  his  mind 
calm  reflections,  and  pleasant  hopes ;  whereas  it  is  impos- 
siUe  that  the  mind  in  which  injustice  dwells  should  not  be 
frill  of  disquietude.^    Since  it  is  impossible  that  iniquitous 

^  iMtti  118—130. 144. 146.  Lucret  1.  t.  y.  1428,  Sec  Cie»  de 
Fiii.ti.o.U. 

w  Cic.  ib.  c.  14. 20.    Laert.  §  77.  81. 123.    Lucret.  1.  v.  v.  Ilfi3,  &c. 

»  Laert  J  87. 124—126.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I.  iii.  c.4.  $  229. 
Cic.  Tu8C.  Q.  1.  V.  c.  30.- 

>••  Laert.  J  1 18.  129. 140.    Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  1.  iii. 

*  Cic,  do  Fin.  1,  i. 
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actions  should  prbmote  the  enjoyment  of  Ufe  as  much  as 
riemorse  of  consctence^  legal  penalties,  and  public  disgrace, 
must  increase  its  trouble,  every  one  viho  follows  tile  dic- 
tates of  sound  reason  will  practise  the  virtues  of  justice, 
equity,  and  fidelity.*  In  society,  the  necessity  of  the  mu- 
tual exercise  of  justice,  in  order  to  the  common  eirjoyment 
of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the  ground  of  those  laws  by  which 
it  is  prescribed.'  It  is  the  interest  of  every  individual  in 
a  state  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  justice ;  for,  by  injuring 
no  one,  and  rendering  to  every  man  his  due,  he  contributes 
his  part  towards  the  preservation  of  that  society,  upon  Hm 
perpetuity  of  which  his  own  safety  depends.  Nor  ought 
any  one  to  think,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  violate  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  provided  he  can  do  it  securely,  for 
he  who  has  committed  an  unjust  action  can  never  be  cer- 
tain that  it  will  not  be  discovered ;  and  however  successfully 
he  may  conceal  it  froin  others,  this  will  avail  him  lit^, 
since  he  cannot  conceal  it  irom  himself.  In  d^rent  com* 
munities,  different  laws  may  be  instituted,  accordiiig  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  who  compose  them.  What- 
ever is  thus  prescribed  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rule  of 
justice,  so  long  as  the  society  shall  judge  the  observance 
of  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  But  whenever  any 
rule  of  conduct  is  found  upon  experience  not  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,  being  no  longer  useful,  it  should 
no  longer  be  prescribed.^ 

Nearly  allied  to  justice  are  the  virtues  of  beneficence, 
compassion,  gratitude,  piety,  and  friendship.  He  who 
confers  benefits  upon  others,  procures  to  himself  the  satis* 
faction  of  seeing  the  stream  of  plenty  spreading  around 
him  from  the  fountain  of  his  beneficence ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  being  esteemed  by  others.  The 
exercise  of  gratitude,  filial  affection,  and  reverence  for  the 
gods,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  all  men.  Friendships  are  contracted  for  ihe  sake 
of  mutual  benefit ; .  but  by  degrees  they.ripen  into  such  dis- 
interested attachment,  that  they  are  continued  without  any 

^  Laert.  J  120. 

*  Atqae  ipsa  utilitas  jugti  prope  mater  et  aeqoi  est.  HoR. 

^  Laert.  $  160—162.    Lucret  L  v.  1 135. 1 197. 
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«^lttM0tr«lP«lWaftitag^    Between  ft;i(idi9*  «4^  is^  wJd^ 

MUiid  «iU partake  ^^  wa^te a^A  «anowt(  o^  Ub  ftiiaMJk 
9a  if  tl(efr  \9et^  hjm  01m;  if  lie  b^  in  wmt^  1|9  i9^;9aliiM 
Uoflt;  if  he  be  ia  pnaoa>  he  wai  vistit  him;  if  tit  dt^ick,  ^ 
Iritt  cQijie  to  him;  my;  aitoafeioM  nay  acqiir>  in  wfe»<phlM 
woliM  iBi«t  acra{iie  to  die  for  him.  It  catmot;  ^w  1|« 
doukted,  tluit  frkodsbiti  13  one  el  tb^  most  ua^ol  loeaii^  of 
l^raot^g  a  secure/traiiqttil>  and  happy  life.^ 
:  ^Cba  precefing  summary  of  the  l^icurean  System  ^ 
Bfliios^  vbich  is  drawn  from  antteotifC  sources,  catmot  bal 
a|>peac  <to  Ae  seader  a  fUUl  refutation  of  the  ceiKsuces  wJpieb 
have  l»en  passed  upon  Epicurus  by  many  writers,  as  tha 
preceptor  of  luxurioas  and  UcentiQus  pJeasuDes.  Epicurus, 
it  is  true,  represents  pleasure  aa  (he  uUimate  end  of  Ulramg:; 
but  i^asure  b,  in  his  system,  (mly  another  teem  forhappir 
ness.  Hke  truth  is,  the  anaimt  philosophers,  in  their  dis^ 
putes  concenmig  ISie  End  of  LiYna^,  oc,  The.  Qreateat 
flood,  differed  from  eadi  other  m<u:e  in  vocd^  thna  m 
realUy.  The  Stoics  maintained,  tluit  Virtue  in  itself  is 
happineas ;  i^icurus  taught,  that  the  motira  by  which  men 
are  induced  to  practise  virtue  is  die  desire  of  bappinesa. 
Both  taught,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy,  without 
virtue,  and  both  supposed  virtue  to  consist  in  a  confonDoity 
to  naiure.  Tim  real  difference,  then,  between  their  mooail 
systems  coidd  not  be  material.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the 
physical  system  of  Epicurus  necessarily  led  him  to  refer 
nil  pleasure^  to  the  body;  we  answer,  t&at,  althougi^  Epi- 
^msoB  Gonceiviad  MTe  huBaif  soul  to  be  a  compound  of 
litoms,  he  nevieitiielefis  i|sciibed  to  it  those  facsdties  which 
other  philosophers  termed  spiritual,  and  considered  man 
as  a  being  capaUe  of  intcillectual  and  moral  action.  He 
<8Mpp6sed  happiness  to  consist  in  mental  tranquillity,  as 
•vdtt  as  in  a  fioeedom  from  bodily  paia;  herein  preserving 
4m  common  and  natural  distinctions  between  body  and 
•mind.  He  also  conceived  so  intimate  an  union  to  subsist 
between  the  jnind  and  the  body,  that  whenever  the  latter  & 
affected  with  pleasure  or  pain,  the  former  necessarily  re- 
ceives the  impression.    It  was,  therefore,^  of  little  conse- 

*  Laert.  §  148. 164.    CIc*  de  Fin.  I.  L  c.  20. 
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^  as  fitr  as  coacerned  his  moral  system,  to  wfaadi 

^     "^  ^^^  nature  ho  r^fertted  the  actions  of  the  maa ; 

%       ^  'ber  supposition,  the  actions  were  the  samt, 

'^L^      ^^  'e  true,  that  a  Virtuous  course  of  eondupt 

\^^^^  ^  ^  ^  happy  life^    Nay,  it  may  be  adde^ 

^<^^^  ^^  ^^^  Epicurean  system,  which  made  the 

^^^%%^    \K  "^art  of  the  soid,  all  pleasure  or  paia 

'^^j^^^\j^  *  ^^  ^^  *^  ^^  seated  in  tho  sool^ 

^^!kji^\ji^  insidered  as  the  instrument  by 

V^^J^^|A^    fv  ^rforms  its  functions.    No  ob- 

v^^^-C^jV  %  '  nioral  system  of  Epicurus 


physical  doctrine  concern- 

6 


^^^  *  jtiicurus,^  the  charge  of  his  scAqoI 

>  as  was  before  observed,  upon  his  friend 

it  was  continued  in  succjession  by  Polystrar 

.oiiides,  Protarchus,  and  others ;  concerning  whom 

.aiing  memorable  remains.    The  sect  subsisted,  but  in  a 

deprived  and  degraded  state,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 

till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

<  Laert.  L  x/§  25.    Suidas. 

7  yid«nd.  Heaman.  Act  PhiL  v.  iL  p.  325. 369.  037. 043.  Gaasefidttsr 
46  Yita  et  Moribuy  Eptcnri.  Logd.  1647.  Op.  t  y.  Parker  de  Deo,  Disp.  ' 
is.  19. 14.  Bayle.  fUindelli Yit. Epic.  Amst  169a.  Potter  Aroh.  Or. 
L  i.  c.  9.  Cropiuus  de  Gymnas.  Lit  Atb.  p.  55.  Jons,  de  Script  1.  i.  c« 
20. 1,  ii.  c.  13. 1.  iv.  p.  513.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  7.  §  5—10. 
Reiroann.  Hist  Atb.  c.  29.  Gatsdkerin  Praeloq.  ad  Antonin.  Oassend. 
ComEQent  in  Lib.  decim  Laertii;  et  Syntagma  Pbilos.  Epic.  Tfaomas. 
de  ExuBtione  Miuidi  St^icsk  Diss.  ii.§  26.  Conringiana^  p.  66.  Male- 
branehe  Reclierdie,  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  5.  $  2.  Crousaz tiOgique^  t  L  p.  i.  a.4.  c.  4. 
Cleiicl  Ars  Crit  p.  2.  sect.  1.  c.  9.  Werenfels  de  XiOgom.  Erad.  c.  4. 6. 
CbarletoD  Physiol.  Epic.  LoDd.  1654.  fol.  Lsany  de  Princlp.  Paris,  1680. 
12mo.  Scipio  Aquiliaii,  de  Plac.  Phil,  ante  Arist  c.  11, 12.  Cndwortfa, 
c.  T.  sect  1.  $  48.  F.  Grandis  Diss.  Crit.  et  Phil.  1.  Schwartz.  Suppl. 
ad  Germ.  Hist  Phil.  p.  247.  Da  Hairol  Cooseius.  Yet.  et  Nor.  Pldl.  o.  ir. 
$  6.  Burnet.  Areb*  1.  i.  c.  13.  Feurlln.  Diss,  de  Modo  Prohandi  Deam 
ex  Conseasa  Gentium.  Fabr.  Syll.  Scrip,  de  Yer.  Ch.  ReL  c.  iy.  Tii.  yiii. 
Baddsei  Theol.  Mor.  p.  L  c.  2.  $  5.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  y.  ii  p.  808.  816. 820.- 
Des  Goutures  sar  le  Morale  d^Epicare,  Par.  1685.  La  11  aye,  1686.  StolL 
Hist.  Phil.  Mor.  §  cxi.  Struian.  BibL  Phi.  Auct  a  Kahho.  p.  i  p.  17,  ^o. 
Hein.  Comm.  Acad.  Berolin.  1744.  p.  1. 
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\'  CHAR  XVL 

O^   THE   PYRRHONIC   OR  SCEPTICAL  SECT. 

Another  branch  of  the  Italic  schobl  of  philosophy 
y^  reffiains  to  be  noticed^  ii,  indeed^  a  sect  which  profess^ 
ed  no  tenets  could  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  philoso- 
phers—the Pyrrhonic,  so  called  from  Pyrrho  its  founder. 
Froti  the  leading  character  of  this  sect,  which  was,  that  it 
called  in  question  the  truth  of  every  system  of  opinions 
ddoJ)ted  by  other  sects,  and  held  no  other  settled  opinion, 
but  that  every  thuig  is  uncertain,  it  has  also  been  called 
the  Sceptical  sect.*  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the^ 
<)piniotis  of  this  sect  and  those  of  the  I^atonic  school,  in 
the  Middle  and  New  Academy,  it  happened,  that  many  of 
the  real  followers  of  Pyrrho  chose  to  screen  themselves 
firom  ttie  reproach  of  universal  Scepticism,  by  calling  them-* 
sdres  Academics ;  whence  the  appellation  of  Pyrrhonists 
fell  into  disuse,  wldlst  tfie  doctrine  of  Pyrrho  had  still  many 
advocates.^ 

Pyrrho^  was  a  native  of  Elea.  In  his  youth  he  prac- 
tised the  art  of.  painting,  but  either  through  disinclination 
to  ttis  art,  or  because  his  mind  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,, 
he  passed  over  from  the  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philo- 
sophy. He  studied  and  admired  the  writings  of  Democri- 
tus,  and  had,  as  his  first  preceptor,  Bryson,  the  son  of 
Stilpo,  a.  disciple  of  Clinomachus.  After  this  he  became 
a  (Usciple  of  Anaxarchus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander,  and  lie  accompanied  his  master,  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  into  India.  Here  he  conversed  with  the  Brach- 
mans  and .  Gymnosophists,  imbibing  from  their  doctrine 
whatever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natural  dispositioa 
toward  doubting ;  a  disposition  which  was  cherished  by  his 
master,  who  had  formerly  been  a  disciple  of  a  sceptical 
philosopher,  Metrodorus  of  Chios. 

Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  the  study  of  phi- 

<  Laert  1.  i.$  17. 20. 1.  ix.  $  61.  69.    Sextus  £mp.  Pyrth.  Hyp.  L  i.  c. 
3. 19.    A.  Cell.  I.  xi.  o.  5.    Suidas. 
•  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  ii. 
'  Laertrl.  ix.  $  61.  Suidas.  Pausanias  Eliat.  1.  ii.    £aseb«  Pr.  L  xin 
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losophy  involving  him  in  fresh  uncertainty,  be  Jdfl  the 
Schools  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  (hose  philosophers  vtrere 
called,  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of  certain  knovr 
ledge)  and  established  a  new  school,  in  which  he  taught, 
timt  ^v^y  object  of  human  inquiry  is  involv^ed  itt.imcetv 
tainty,  so  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  tibe  Imoiv:^ 
Iftdge  of  truth,* 

IV  It  is  related  of  this  philosopher,^  that  he  acted^upop  bm  i 
own  principles,  and  carried  his  scepticism. to  such  a  .ridi<* 
culous  extreme,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  aocom-^ 
pany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he  might  not  be  run  over  ! 
by  carriages,  or  fall  down  precipices.    If  this  was  true,  it  j 
was  not  without  reason  that  he  was  ranked  amoi^  thos^  j 
whose  intellects  were  disturbed  by  intense^  study.    But,  if 
we  pay  any  attention  to  the  respect  with  which  he  is  iQeii-  : 
tioned  by  ancient  writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  I 
history  of  his  Ufe,  we  must  conclude  these, reports  to  hav6t  \ 
been  calumnies  invented  by  the  Dogmatists,  whom  he  c^ 
posed.    He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  soUtude;  and 
always  preserved  a  settled  composure  of  countenance,  up^ 
disturbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or.  grief.    He  endured  bodily 
pain  with  great  fortitude ;  .and  in  the.midst  of  dangers  disn 
covered  ho  signs  of  apprehension.   .In  disputation,  he  waa 
celebrated  for  the  subtlety  of  his  arguments^  and  the  per^ 
spicuity  of  his  language.    Epicurus,  though  no  friend  ;to 
Scepticism,  was  an  admirer  of  Pyrrho,  because  he  recomr 
mended  and  practised  that  self-^conmiand  which  produced 
undisturbed  tranquillity,  the  great  end,  in  the  judgment  of 
Epicfurus,  of  all  physical  and  moral  science.    So.  highly 
was  Pyrrho  esteemed  by  his  countrjrmen,  that  they  hcmour^ 
ed  him  with  the^  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect 
to  him,  passed  a  decree  by  which  all  philosophers  were  in* 
dulged  with  immunity  from  public  taxes.    He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  poets,  particularly  of  Homer,  and  frequentiy 
repeated  passages  from  his  poems.    Could  such  a  man  Iro 
so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  system,  as  to  need  a 
guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger?  Pyrrho  flomrished  about 
the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad,^  and  died  about  the  nine*, 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  in  the  hundred  and  twenty* 

^  Laert.  ib.  J  .58-^1.  *  §  |52,>e,  •  B.  C,  340/ 
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lUrd  CHympiad.^  After  his  dtaOi,  tike  AtiiiBmiiiui  hMiomreA 
Us  membry  with  a  8talue>  and  a  BMnameofc  to  him  was 
«raot4d  in  his*  own  country.^ 

,  From  this  accoimt  of  ti^  life  of  Pyrrho,  it  i^ieaqr  to  per- 
ceire  in -wluit  manner  he  fell  into  Scepticism*  14  is  is  a 
great  jneasnre  to  be  ascribed  to  his  early  acquaiiitaace  unA 
flie  system  of  Democritos.^^  Haying  learned^  firom  this  phfr- 
iMlopher,  to  deny  the.  real  existmce  of  all  qnidities  in  bo- 
dies, except  ihose  ivliich.  are  essential  to  .primary  atonis^ 
a&d  to  refer  every  thing  else  to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind 
produced  by  external  objects,  that  is^  to  appearancp  aad 
opinion,  he  concluded,  that  all  knowledge  depended  npe* 
the  feUadons  report  of  die  senses,  and  consequently,  that 
Uiete  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  certainty.  He  was  encour 
faged  in  thb  notion,  by  tlie  general  spirit  of  the  Eleatie 
licfaool,  in  i^ch  he  was  educated,  which  was  unfavoor* 
able  to  science.  Bnt  nothing  contributed  more  to  confiral 
him  in  SoepticiBm,  llian  the  subtleties  of  the  Dialeotie 
ichools,  in  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  son  of  Stilpo« 
He  saw  no  method  by  wUch  he  could  so  effectually  over* 
turn  tiie  oavils  of  sophiirtry,  as  by  having  recourse  to  the 
doctrine  of  univmsal  uncertainty.  Being  strongly  indined^ 
irom  his  natutal  temper  and  habits  of  life,  to  look  upon  im« 
moTeid)le  tm^quilUty  as  the  great  end  of  all  philosophy  % 
obSBrTOig>  that  notfiing  tended  somuch  to  disturbs  this  ti\te* 
qnillity,  aa  the  innumerable  dissensions  which  a^tated  the 
aehools  of  the  Dogmatists ;  at  the  same  time  inferritig  from 
ttdr  endl^s  disputes,  the  uncertainty  of  the  questions  upon 
whidi  they  debated ;  he  determined  to  seek  ebewhere  for 
tlmt  p«ace  of  mind,  which  he  despaited  of  finding  in  the 
dogmatic  pUiosophy.  In  fliis  manner  it  happened,  in  the 
oase  of  Fyriiio,  as  it  has  often  happ^ted  in  other  instanees, 
ttat  controversy  became  the  parent  of  Scepticism* 
,  Pyrrkoliad  several  disciples;  but  none  whose  names 
wx^  sufficiently  cel^^rated  to  merit  particular  notice,  ex^ 
ee|rt  I¥m«n,i^  the  PhUasiaa.  Timon  early  visited  Megara» 
tote^iaotrncted  by  Stilpo  in  dialectics,  and  afterwards  rer 
VBOfved  to  Eiea,  that  be  might  become  a  hearer  ot*  Pyirbo. 
He  first  professed  philosofdiy.  at  Cbaicedon,  and  aflerwards 

7  B.  C.  288.  •  Laert.  I.  ix.  $  es^--68. 102.  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  419. 

♦  l^MlDit.  $67.  *•  tmtt  l.ix.$68. 100..  Sttidfts.    . 
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mit  Atbens,  where  he  remained  tiU  bis  death.  JBe  todc.  ot^ 
iittte.paiiui  to  invite  disciples  to  bis  school » that  it  has  been 
•said  of  Mm/^  that^  as  the  Scythians  shot  flyii^,  Timom 
gained  papils  by  running  from  them.  This  indiflerisnce  to 
^bm  profession  which  he  had  assumed  was  probably  owing 
to  his  love  of  ease  and  indulgence;  for  he  was  fond  of  ro- 
iral  retirement^  and  was  so  much  addicted  to  wine^  that  be 
keld  a  successful  contest  wUh  several  celebrated  cham^ 
^^ons .  in  drinking.^^  It  was  this  disposition,  probably^ 
•which  tempted  hun  to  embrace  the  indolent  doctrine  of 
Scepticism.  Timon  appears  to  have  viewed  the  opinions 
and  disputes  of  the  i^osophers  in  the  same  ludicrous 
point  of  li^t,  in  which  Lucian  afterwards  contemplated 
them ;  for,  like  him,  he  wrote  with  sarcastic  humour  against 
tiie  whole  body.  His  poem,  entitled  SilU,  oflten  quoted 
by  the  ancients,  was  k  keen  satire,  full  of  bitter  invective 
iH>th  against  men  and  doctrines.  The  remaining  fragments 
of  this  poem  have  been  industriously  collected  by  Henry 
Stephens,  in  his  Poesis  P/dlosopldca.  Tliis  Timon  (who 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Timcm  the  misantlirope)  livi^d 
to  the  age  of  ninety  years,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.^^ 

Tlie  public  succession  of  professors  in  the  Pyrrhonie 
school  terminated  in  Timon.  Cicero  ^^  speaks  of  this 
school  as  in  his  time  extinct :  and  lie  Imnself,  in  contewl- 
ing  wiA  the  Dogmatic  philosophers,  makes  use  of  Acad«- 
Bucal  ratlier  litan  Sceptical  weapons.  This  can  <mly  be 
ascribed  to  the  odium  which  fell  upon  the  Pyrihonicsecf; 
soon  after  its  institution,  partiy  trough  the  jealousy  of 
Ae  Dogmatists,  and  partiy  through  the  natural  disindinar 
tion  of  the  human  mind  to  be  left  in  total  darkness.  The 
doctrines  of  this  school  were,  however,  professed  by  tiie 
disciples  of  Timon,  and  privately  embraced  by  many  other 
persons,  wiio  chose  to  screen  tiieir  Scepticism  und^  the 
ftutboriity  of  the  Academy;  and,  after  some  interval,  the 
school  itself  was  revived  by  Ptolem<BU$,  a  Cjrrenian,  and 
continued  at  Alexandria  by  MnesideaiMs,  a  contemporary 

"  Laert.  $112. 

»  Atheii.l.x.  p.438. 

»*  .La«rt    Enseb.  Pr.  I.  xiv.  c.  18.    Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  iL  p.  S«0. 

«  De  Rn*  L  ii.    CobI;  Seii.i;hi*  S»t- 1.  >ii-  «•  32. 
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with  Cicero:  the  ktter  wrote  a  Tfeatise  ^'Oa  Oe  Prib^ 
ciples  of  the  Pyrrbonic  Pliilosophy/'  the  heads  ^f  whuA 
ate  preserved  by  Photias.^  From  his  time  it  was  traii»- 
mitted^  through  a  series  of  preceptors  little  known^^  to 
Sextus  Empiricusy  whose  summary  of  the  Sceptical  doc- 
trine is  our  principal  authority  in  fliis  part  of  our  work* 

The  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  to  ourselves  would 
now  require^  that  we  should  exhibit  before  our  readers  a 
connected  view  of  the  Tenets  of  the  Pyrrhome  sect.  But 
tfie  truth  is,  that  Pyrrho  and  his  followers  rather  endeavour* 
ed  to  demolish  every  other  philosophical  structure,  t^ian  to 
erect  one  of  their  own.^^  They  asserted  nothing ;  but  pro^^ 
posed  positions  merely  in  the  way  of  enunciation,  without 
attempting  to  determine  on  which  side,  in  any  disputed 
qnestU)B,  the  truth  lay,  or  even  presuming  to  assert,  that 
one  proposition  was  more  probable  than  another.  The 
definition  of  Scepticism  given  by  .^Inesidemus  was  this  i  it 
m  the  recollection  of  opinions  embraced  upcm  the  testis 
mony  of  the  senses,  or  upon  any  other  evidence,  by  means 
of  which  one  dogma  is  compared  with  another,  and  afl, 
upon  the  comparison,  are  found  to  be  useless  and  fhH  of 
confusion.  Seneca,  comparing  the  Megaric  and  Sceptic' 
philosophers,  says  :^  *'  The  former  furnish  me  with  unpto- 
fitable  science^  the  latter  deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  attain^ 
ing  knowledge.  I  prefer  a  man  who  teaches  me  trifles,  to 
one  who  teaches  me  nothing.  If  the  Dialectic  philosopher 
leaves  me  in  the  dark,  the  Sceptic  puts  out  my  eyes.''  The 
ground  of  the  Sceptical  doctrine,  if  it  may  deserve  the 
name,  and  the  method  of  philosophizing  which  the  Pyrrho* 
nists  pursued,  may  be  clearly  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing hriet  Heads  of  Scepticism,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  in** 
debted  to  Sextus  Empiricus. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Sceptic  Philosophy  to  compare  ex- 
ternal phenomena  with  mental  conceptions,  and  discover 
their  inconsistency,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  all 
reasoning  from  appearances.  Its  end  is,  to  cure  that,rest« 
lessness  which  attends  the  unsuccessful  search  after  truth, 
and,  by  means  of  an  universal  suspension  of  judgment,  to 

w  Cod.  2T2.  p.  280.    Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hy-p.  L  i.  c.  29.  §34».  Adv. 
F^ys^  1.  L  §  367.  L  iL  §  216.   Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  toI.  ii.  p.  SIS.  vpl.  x.  p.  449. 
*•  Laei t.  §  1 16.  "  La^rt.  I.  ix.  $  74, 78.  «• '  Ep.  88* 
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estettflidi  men^  tranquillity.  Its  fundamental  principle  its, 
Hiat  to  every  argument^  an  argument  of  equal  weight  may, 
m  all  oases,  be  opposed.^^ 

The  Sceptic  admits  no  tenets,  not  because  he  discrediti^  . 
the  knmediate  testimony  of  the  senses,  but  because  he  re^-  I 
fuses  his  assent  to  those  doubtful  points,  which  science  im^  ] 
ddrtakes  to  determine.    He  does  not  deny  that  he  cian  see,  \ 
hear,  or  feel;  but  be  maintains,  that  the  inferences  wMck"^  \ 
phOosophers  have  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  senses,   | 
are  doubtful;  and  that  any  general  conclusion  deduced  i 
from  appearances  may  be  overturned  by  reasonings  equally  / 
plausible  with  those  by  which  it  is  supported.    Scepticism 
allows  the  existence  of  sensible  appearances,  because  the 
impressions  which  external  objects  make  upon  the  power 
of  perception,  or  the  phantasy,  produce  an  irresistible  con* 
viction  of  their  reality;  but  it  demurs  upon  the  positions 
which  are  advanced  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
As  far  as  concerns  the  offices  of  common  life,  the  Sceptic 
acquiesces  in  appearances ;  being  necessarily  impelled  ta 
conform  to  them  by  his  natural  appetites  and  passions. 
Hence  he  listens  to  the  calls  of  nature,  conforms  to  esta* 
blished  customs,  and  practises  useful  arts.^ 

The  manner  in  which  a  Sceptic  arrives  at  an  undisturb- 
ed state  of  mind  is  entirely  casual.  At  his  entrance  upon 
the  study  of  philosophy,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
true  from  false  opinions,  and  thus  to  obtain  tranquillity ; 
but  being  held  in  suspense  by  contrary  reasoning,  he  de- 
spairs of  arriving  at  satisfaction ;  and  concludes,  that  na 
certain  judgment  can  be  formed  coiaceming  good  and  evil. 
Hence  he  is  accidentally  taught,  that  there  is  no  reason  ^ 
for  eagerly  pursuing  any  apparent  good,  or  avoiding  any 
apparent  evil ;  and  his  mind,  of  course,  settles  into  a  state 
of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  So  Apelles,  when  in  paint- 
ing a  horse  he  had  succeeded  so  ill  in  drawing  the  foam, 
that,  in  vexation,  he  threw  the  sponge  which  he  used  for 
taking  off  colours  at  the  picture,  by  this  accidental  action 

*»  Sexti  Empirici  PyrrhoniaB  Hypotyposes  (Ed.  Lips.  1718)  1.  i.  c,  4.  J  8, 
9.  c.  V.  $  12.  c.  xii.  §  25.  $ 202.  232. 1.  iii.  §  235.  Adv.  Eth.  111.  Pyrrb.  c. 
vi.S12. 

»  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  I.  i.  c.  6.  §  12.  c.  7.  J 13.  c.  8.  §  16, 17.  c.  11. 122, 
23, 24.    Laert.  1.  ix.  §  68.  105.  lOS.    Euseb.  Pr.  1.  xiv.  c.  18. 
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fimned  the  representation  vfhich  he  bad  £0  IcHig  ia  taia^ 
exerted  his  attnost  skill  to  produce.'^ 

Ten  distinct  topics  of  argument  were  made  use  of  in  thfi 
school  of  the  Sceptics^  with  this  precaution^  that  nothing 
eould  be  positively  asserted^  concerning  either  the  mxm^ 
her  or  the  force  of  arguments  which  may  foe  urged  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  uncertainty.    1.  That  on  account 
of  the.  variety  which  takes  place  in  the  organization  of  dif^ 
ferent  animal  bodies^  it  is  probable  that  the  same  exteisal 
object  presents  different  images  to  different  animals ;.  and 
man  can  have  no  reason  for  asserting,  tiiat  his  perceptions, 
are  more  conformable  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  than 
&ose  of  inferior  animals.    2.  That  even  among  men>  there 
is  a  great  diversity  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  neces*- 
sarily  occasions  a  great  variety  of  opinions ;  every  msm 
judging  according  to  his  particular  apprehension,  wlidlst  no 
one  is  able  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  things.    3.  That 
the  different  senses  give  different  reports  of  the  same  thing ;. 
whence  bodies  may  have  different  properties  from  those 
which  the  senses  lead  us  to  suppose.    4.  That  tte  saaie 
thing  appears  differentiy^  according  to  the  different  dtspo-^ 
sitions  or  circumstances  of  the  pers<»i  who  perceives  it ; 
whence,  it  is  Impossible  for  any  one  man  to  pronounce, 
&at  his  judgment  concerning  any  object  is  agreeable  te> 
nature.    5.  That  things  assume  a  different  aspect  according 
to  their  distance,  position,  or  place ;  and  no  reascm  can  be 
assigned  why  one  of  these  aspects  should  agree  with  the 
real  object  rather  than  the  rest     6.  That  no  object  oSa&n^ 
itself  to  the  senses,  which  i&notso  connected  and  mixed^ 
wilh  ethers,  ths^  it  cannot  be  distinctiy  separated  and  exa* 
mined.    7.  That  objects  of  sense  appear  exceedingly  dit^ 
ierent>  When  viewed  in  a  compound  and  in  a  decomposed 
state ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  which  appear^mce  most 
kuly  expresses  their  real  nature.  8*  That  ev^ry  (deject  being 
always  viewed  in  its  relation  to  others,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  it  is  simply,  in  its  <>wn  natuie.    9.  Hiat 
our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circum- 
stance of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence ;  that  which  happens 
every  day,  appearing  to  us  in  a  very  different  light  from^ 
thatj  in. which  the  same  thing  would  appear  if  it  were  i|ew. 
«  Swit.  Emp.  Pyr.  1. 1.  c.  W.  §  06.  27.  e.  13.  f  34.  • 
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10:  That  imnkin^  are  contiimally  led.  iato  diffeMot  con^ 
ceptions  concerning  the  same  thing,  ChtQiigh  tile  infiimiee  <tf 
custom,  law,  fabnlons  taks,  and  established  opinidns.  On 
all  these  accounts,  every  human  judgment  is  liable  to  nn«- 
certainty,  and  we  can  only  say,  concerning  any  thing,  that 
it  seems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  seems.^* 

Besides  these  topics^  the  latter  Sceptics  made  use  of 
some  others.  They  maintained  that  every  proposition  re* 
quires  some  prior  proposition  to  support  it,  in  infinitzm,  or 
supposes  some  axiom^  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  is 
therefore  taken  for  granted  without  demonstration,  that  is> 
may  be  denied;  that  in  argument,  the  point  assumed,  and 
that  which  is  to  be  proved,  may  often  be  alternately  used 
in  each  other's  place,  both  being  equally  uncertain ;  and 
lastly,  that  nothing  can  be  understood,  .by  itself,  as  appeaxs 
fipom  the  endless  disputes  of  philosofdiers  concerning  the 
nature  of  things ;  nor  by  means  of  something  else,  whilst 
itself  remains  unknown.^ 

On  these  and  other  similar  grounds,^  the  Sceptics  not 
only  refused  their  assent  to  propositions  of  every  kind, 
but  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  every  form  of  speech 
which  expresses  certainty.  When  they  use  the  term  is, 
or  any  equivalent  mode  of  assertion,  they  confess,  that 
the  term  seems,  or  some  other  expression  of  doubt,  should 
be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Every  thing,  according  to 
them,  being  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  their  language, 
in  all  cases,  was,  ^^  What  you  assert  may  be  true  or  it  may 
not:  I  suspend  my  judgment;  I  determine,  nothing.'^  They 
admitted  the  existence  of  appearances,  but  maintained, 
that  nothing  could  be  affirmed  with  certainty  concerning  the 
nature  of  things.** 

Concerning  Logic,  the  Sceptics  deliberate  as  follows  t 

Man  can  have  no  certain  criterion  of  truth,  because  man, 
the  being  who  judges,  is  unknown  to  himself;  because  he  i 
has  no  faculties  by  which  he  can  judge,  besides  those  of 
sense  and  intellect,  of  which  the  former  are  uncertain  and 
contradictory  in  their  reports,  and  the  latter  is  doubtful  of 

«  Sext  Emp.  I.  c  1.  i.  c.  x.  §  36—163.  Laert.  1.  ix.  §  79,  &c.  AiiI.  GeB. 
l.xi.  c.  5. 

"Sext  Emp.  1.  i.  c.  16.  §  164,  &c.  »*  C.  17.  §  180. 

^  Sext  Emp.  1.  c.  §  185,  &g.  19, 20, 21, 22;    Cic.  hi  Lucnli.  c.  6. 18. 
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its  own  existence  and  nature,  and  variable  in  its  operatipni 
and  conclusions;  and  because  the  instrument  which  he 
makes  usA  of  in  judging,  namely,  the  perception  produced 
in'tus  mind  by  the  impression  of  external  objects,  or  the 
phantasy,  is  itself  wholly  incomprehensible,  being  a  certain 
affection  or  state  of  the  rational  principle,  whose  nature  is 
unknown,  and  which  is  essentially  different  from  the  exter- 
nal object  by  which  it  is  produced.  If  the  imderstanding 
judges  from  any  supposed  perception,  it  judges  according 
to  that  perception,  and  not  according  to  the  external  object; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  understanding  should  deter- 
mine, whether  the  perception  produced  by  an  external  ob** 
ject  be  like  the  object  itself.  A  further  cause  of  logical  un- 
certainty is,  that,  except  in  cases  where  the  senses  are  im- 
mediately concerned,  as  when  we  infer  the  presence  of  fire 
from  smoke,  we  cannot  reason  from  that  which  is  manifest 
to  that  which  is  concealed.^ 

Syllogisms  establish  universal  from  particular  proposi^ 
tions  by  induction,  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  particular 
from  universal  propositions ;  a  kind  of  circular  reasoning 
which  can  produce  no  satisfactory  proof.  All  induction  is 
defective,  and  may  therefore  omit  particulars  which  would 
contradict  the  propositions  intended  to  be  established.^ 

Definitions  cannot  assist  any  one  in  his  search  after 
truth;  for  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  defined,  he  cannot  define  it,  and  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  its  nature,  he  accommodates  the  definition  to  his  pre^ 
vious  knowledge ;  nor  are  they  necessary  in  instruction, 
for  since  he  who  first  acquired  the  knowledge  of  any  thing, 
gained  it  without  the  help  of  definitions,  so  he  may  cer- 
tainly communicate  it  without  their  help.  Definitions  are 
also  useless,  since,  before  they  can  be  appljed,  their  accu- 
racy must  be  maintained,  which  is  an  occasion  of  endless 
dispute.^  Equally  useless  are  divisions  into  whole  and 
part,  or  into  genus^  species,  and  accident.  For  example, 
genus  and  species  are  either  merely  nominal,  or  realities. 

«  Scxt.  Emp.  I.  c.  I.  L  c.  29,  &c.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  §  18,  &c.  c.  5.  §  37,  &c.  c.  6. 
i  48,  &c.  c.  7.  §  70,  &c.  c.  10.  §  97,  &c.  c.  1 1,  §  104,  &c.  113,  &c  c.  12, 
§134.  o.  13.  §  149,  &c.  Lawt  I.  ix.  §  91.  1.  x.  §  33. 

•^  Sext  Emp.  lb.  1.  ii.  <M4.  $  193,  &e.  204. 

••Jb.c.ie.S  205.211,212. 
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If  ^ey  are  iiomini^  only,  ihey  partake  of  the  uncertain^ 
dr  the  mind  which  conceives  them;  if  they  are  realities, 
impedes  cannot  be  comprehended  in  genera,  because  they 
.would  not  then  have  a  distinct  subsistence ;  and  if  they  are 
not  so  comprehended,  tiie  entire  nature  of  genus  and  spe- 
cies is  lost.^  The  forms  of  logic  for  the  refutation  of  so- 
phisms are  alsq^  useless ;  for  though  it  be  desirable  to  re- 
fute sophistical  reasoning,  this  must  be  done,  not  by  the 
artificial  arguments  of  syllogisms,  but  by  acquiring  a  pro- 
Ji>able  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  opposing  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  and  appearances,  to  the  quibbles 
of  sophistry. 

As  the  Sceptic  admits  nothing  certain  in  the  instro- 
mental  part  of  philosophy,  or  logic,  he  c<mceives  that 
there  may  be  equal  room  for  doubt  in  all  philosopbica 
disquisitions  concerning  Nature.  , 

With  respect  to  the  Deity,  he  asks,  since  the  Dogma- 
tists are  not  determined  whether  God  be  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal ;  whether  he  be  endued  with  a  human  form  or 
not;  whether  he  be  in  place  or  not;  or  if  he  be  in  place, 
whether  he  is  in  the  world  or  beyond  it ;  what  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  concerning  a  bemg  of  whose  form,  subsist- 
ence, and  place  we  are  ignorant  ?  That  an  efGicient  cause  ex- 
ists, may  be  inferred  with  probability  from  the  productions 
and  dissolutions  which  take  place  in  nature;  for  how  can 
these  changes  happen  without  a  cause  ?  On  the  other  side 
it  may  be  urged,  that  if  any  cause  be  admitted,  l^ome  cause 
must  be  assigned  for  that  cause,  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 
Each  opinion  may  be  supported  by  probable  arguments ; 
whence  the  question  must  remain  doubtful.^ 

Material  Principles  must  also,  according  to  the  Sceptics, 
be  pronounced  incomprehensible,  as  i;^  sufficiently  manifest 
from  the  disagreement  among  philosophers  concerning  their 
nature ;  for  this  disagreement  shews  that  there  are  no  com- 
mon axioms  on  this  subject,  in  which  all  are  agreed,  and 
which  need  no  proof.  The  idea  of  body  is  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  it  is  said  to  consist  of  length,  breadth,  thickness, 
and  a  power  of  resistance ;  but  these  properties  considered 
in  themselves  are  nothing,  and  can  only  exist  as  qualities; 

«•  lb.  c.  20.  $219, &c.  22.  §236. 

*lb.l.ui.c.l.$2— a.  17.24.  AdT.Phy8.1.i.j33.49.  PjTffh.  I.  u.  •.  13. 
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cCbody.;  and  yet  if  tteae  be  tfken  aw^»  the  wb<de  id^a^ 
kody  is  deatroyed.  Bodies  are  said  to  be  coiiq[KMied,of  pn- 
inary  elements^  but  this  must  either  be  by  contact,  or  by 
mixinre.  It  cannot  be  by  contact;  for  either  the  patts  of 
body  in  contact  must  touch,  or  the  whole ;  the  whole  cannot 
touch,  for  then  they  would  no  longer  touch,  but  become 
comcident;  nor  can  the  parts  touch,  for  each  part  is  a 
whole  with  respect  to  its  own  parts ;  if  therefore  any  parts 
of  bodies  toudi,  wholes  would  touch,  which  is  absurd.  The 
formation  of  bodies  by  contact  is  therefore  inconceivable. 
And  their  formation  by  mixture  is  equally  so.  For  mixture 
must  be  of  the  entire  substance  of  the  primary  elements, 
else  the  effect  would  be  contiguity,  and  not  mixture;  but  a 
•mall  portion  of  elementary  matter  cannot  be  mixed  with  a 
larger  substance,  without  becoming  equal  in  magnitude, 
which  is  absurd.  We  can  therefore  form  no  conception  of 
the  composition  of  bodies  from  primary  elements.^^ 

Upon  the  question  concerning  motion,  the  Sceptics,  not 
being  able  to  refute  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against  its  existence,  nor  to  reject  the  phenomena  by  which 
its  existence  becomes  evident,  suspend  their  judgment  On 
similar  grounds,  they  hesitate  concerning  the  possibilily  of 
increase  or  diminution,  transposition  or  change  of  any  kind; 
for  since  a  whole,  as  distinct  from  all  parts,  is  nothing,  add- 
ing, taking  away,  or  changing  the  position  of  parts,  affects 
nothing.  Again,  that  which  is  changed  must  be  changed 
in  some  tiftie  either  past,  present,  or  future ;  but  it  cannot 
be  changed  in  anytime  past  or  future,  for  nothing  can  either 
act  or  suffer  in  a  time  that  does  not  exist;  nor  can  it  be 
changed  in  the  present  time;  for  the  present  instant  is  an 
indivisible  point  of  duration,  in  which  nothing  can  be 
done.**  Place,  or  the  part  of  space  occupied  by  body,  must 
be  either  of  one  dimension,  or  of  all  the  three ;  if  the  former, 
it  is  not  commensurate  with  the  body  whose  place  it  is;  if 
the  latter,  body,  which  consists  of  three  dimensionis,  is  its 
own  place,  and  the  thing  containing  is  the  same  with  the 
thing  contained;  both  these  suppositions  are  absurd;  yet 
tbie  phenomena  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  place,  there- 

*iIb.Liii.  C.4.  $30,&c.  g.5.  $38,&c.  c.6.  $56,&c. 
»Ib.LiiLc.Sw$64.c.9,10.  J8H&c.cl2.  $98,&ccl4.   $l^&c- 
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fdre  flie  Sceptic  does  not  detennine  tiiis,  rather  than  iksA, 
to  be  true.  Time  ia  neither  a  corporeal  nor  incorporeal 
substance;  but  besides  this  nothing  can  be  conceived*; 
tiierefore  time  seems  to  be  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  expe^ 
rience  seems  to  prove  its  existence ;  therefore,  the  Sceptic 
determines  nothing  concerning  it.^ 

On  the  subject  of  MoralSy  the  Sceptic  sect  suspended,  their 
judgment  concerning  the  ground  of  the  distinction  admit- 
ted by  the  Stoics,  and  other  Dogmatists,  between  tilings  in 
their  nature  good,  evil,  or  indifferent*  The  arguments  on 
which  they  insist  are  such  as  these :  ^ 

The  different  opinions  concerning  good  sufficiently  prove, 
that  philosophers  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Different  men 
are  differently  affected  by  things  which  are  called  good,  and 
therefore  these  things  in  themselves  cannot  be  good.  De- 
sire itself  is  not  good,  else  we  should  be  ccmtented  with  it, 
and  not  endeavour  to  obtain  its  object ;  nor  can  the  exter- 
nal object  of  desire  be  good,  because  it  is  external;  there 
app^urs  therefore  to  be  nothing  really  good,  and  conse- 
quenliy  nothing  really  evil.  Since  different  men  judge  and 
act  differently  concerning  these  things,  some  approving 
what  others  condemn,  and  some  avoiding  what  others  pur- 
sue, Oiere  can  be  nothing  in  nature  really  good,  evil,  or  in- 
different. Hence  it  follows,  that  ethics  can  have  no  foun- 
dation in  nature.  The  art  of  living  well  is  not  innate  to 
man ;  for  if  it  were,  all  men  would  be  virtuous :  nor  can  it 
be  taught,  for  that  which  is  to  be  taught}  is  doubtful;  no  one 
is  himself  sufficiently  instructed  to  become  a  teacher;  nor 
are  there  any  means  of  demonstration  or  testimony  by 
which  it  can  be  taught;  or  if  this  art  could  be  taught,  k 
would  only  prove  the  occasion  of  endless  perturbation  of 
mind,  arising  from  the  eager  desire  and  pursuit  of  things 
supposed  to  be  good.  Tranquillity  is  best  obtained,  by  giv- 
ing up  all  expectation  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  sitting  down 
in  a  st&te  of  total  indifference  with  respect  to  opinions.^ 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  chief  grounds  of  Scepticism, 
as  given  by  the  historian  and  admirer  of  the  sect,  Sextus 
Empiricus,  there  are  others,  neither  less  subtle,  nor  more 

»  lb.  c.  16.  §  126,  &c.  c.  17.  $  136—144. 

»♦  lb.  1.  ui.  c.  18.  i  163,  &c.  c.  21.  $  172,  &c.  c.  23.  J 179,  &c  c.  34.  §  IPl. 
105.  206.  286.  c.  26-^31.    Conf.  Laert.  1.  ix.  j  61. 108, 
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Mtisfoctory,  ibau  the  idle  quibbles  of  the  tKalectic  sdiools. 
Indeed  nothing  ia  more  evident^  than  that  the  Sceptic  sect 
owed  its  existence  to  the  disputatious  spirit  of  the  Dogmar 
tists ;  and  that  the  folioyrers  of  Pynrho  were  more  demrous 
to  put  an  end  to  the  frivolous  contests  of  others^  than  to 
establish  even  their  own  doctrine  of  incredulity.  In  order 
to  accomplish  their  end,  they  made  no  scruple  to  turn  back 
upon  their  adversaries  their  own  weapons,  by  making  use 
of  specious  arguments,  distinctions  merely  verbal,  and 
other  artifices  of  sophistry.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
expose  (he  fallacies  of  those  reasonings,  if  they  deserve 
.the  name,  by  which  the  ancient  Sceptics  endeavoured  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  to  overturn  every 
scientific,  moral,  and  religious  principle.  But  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  historical  undertaking,  will  not  permit 
.us  to  enter  into  this  important  field  of  argument.  Refer- 
ring our  readers  to  those  able  advocates  of  trutbr  whi(^ 
modern  times  have  produced,  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  briefly  remarldng,  that  the 
Sceptics  have  advanced  nothing  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Existence  and  Providence  of  a  Su^ 
preme  Being,  which  may  not,  with  the  greatest  confidence^ 
be  referred  to  mere  verbal  quibbling,  or  to  the  acknow- 
ledged imperfection  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  whilst  it 
embraces,  on  the  clear  and  certain  ground  of  final  causes 
in  nature,  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  must  al- 
ways confess  itself  unequal  to  the  full  comjH-ehension  of 
his  nature  and  operations.  It  must  be  added,  that  whilst 
the  Sceptics  classed  the  question  concerning  the  existence 
<^the  Deity  among  those  speculations,  upon  which  they 
thought  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  they  not  only  joined  in  the  popular 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  confessed  that  there  appeared  to 
be>  in  the  human  mind,  a  natural  instinctive  principle  of 
religion.  A  concession,  which  sufficiently  invalidates  all 
,tbeir  futile  reasonings  on  the  side  of  Infidelity. 
.  If  the  history  of  the  Sceptic  sect  be  compared  with  that 
of  .the  Academy,  the  two  sects  will  be  foiind  to  be  nearly 
allied.  The  chief  points  of  difierence  between  them  yrere 
these :  ^  the  Academics  laid,  it  down  as  an  axipm,  that 

■^  S«xt.  Enip.  Pynrh.  Hyp.  I.  i.  c.  33.  ^ncsid.  apud  Phot.  Cod.  213. 
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notiking  can  be  known  witii  certainty ;  ike  Pyrrhonists  per** 
ceived  the  absurdity  of  this  position,  and  maintained  that 
even  this  ought  not  to  be  positively  asserted.  The  Acade-' 
mics  admitted  the  real  existence  of  good  and  evil ;  the  Pjrr-* 
xhonists  suspended  their  judgment  upon  this  point.  The 
Academics,  especially  the  followers  of  Cameades,  allowed 
different  degrees  of  probability  in  opinion  ;  but  the  Scep- 
tics rejected  all  speculative  conclusions,  drawn  either  from 
ike  testimony  of  the  senses,  or  from  reasoning;  and  con* 
tended,  that  we  can  have  no  ground  for  affirming  or  deny- 
ing any  proposition,  or  embracing  any  one  opinion  rather 
than  another.  Cameades  admittcyd,  that,  by  the  impression 
of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  we  are  necessarily  in- 
clined to  one  opinion  more  than  another ;  Pyrrho,  whilst 
he  acknowledged  that  men  are  necessarily  impelled  to  ac- 
tion by  their  feelings,  denied  that  they  are  capable  of 
forming  any  judgment.  In  common  life,  the  Academics 
followed  probability;  the  Sceptics,  law,  custom,  and  the 
natural  impulse  of  appetite.  After  all,  these  two  sects  dif- 
fered more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  Both  invaded 
the  strong  holds  of  truth;  but  the  Academics  did  it  covertly 
and  with  modesty,  whilst  the  Sceptics  assaulted  them  with 
open  violence,  as  if  they  had  forsworn  all  allegiance  to  reason; 
Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  sect,  it  maybe  of  soma 
importance  briefly  to  remark  the  gradual  progress  of  Seep-* 
ticism  through  the  several  stages  of  the  Greek  philosophy^ 
Tlie  confession  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  so  fre^ 
quenily  fell  from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  amounted  to  no  more' 
than  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  imbecility  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  In  this  modest  acknowledgment  be 
was  followed  by  Plato  and  others.  But,  as  soon  as  thef 
Greek  philosophers  began  to  employ  themselves  in  con- 
structing systems  of  philosophy,  they  admitted  a  tenet 
*  which  was  favourable  to  incredulity;  namely,  that  nature 
is  perpetually  fluctuating,  so  that  no  sensible  object  re-^ 
mains,  for  any  single  moment,  perfectly  the  same.  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus, 
who  were  amongst  the  most  celebrated  Dogmatists,  em- 
braced this  tenet ;  but  in  order  to  provide  some  stable  foun- 
dation for  science,  the  two  foiTner  devised  their  world  of  in- 
telligibles,  denominated  by  Plato,  Ideas^  and  by  Py  thag^was. 
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«tt&Bte  AlbtiasiP  iFtese  'dbctFraes,*  '^ifefii^wcrt^li^wStffMa 
Ihefi^^U  thaik  demonstrable;  still  kflr  suffidknt^OOil^  t&f^mg^ 
4itid  tiM^itAtity.  After  tMs,  (*»  Bteatte  aft*  Me^aWdf'sfe^ 
wbli^adiiiftted  liito  tteir  sc^ooM  the  moi^t  ebll#Mi^>^«ni^ 
^Md-a&%urd  eayflBng,  and  the  Sopbii^,  ^vvho  fcrc^i^ JMl!^ 
^nndertbok  either  side  iii  any  questidnv  and  ^Bp^S^^l^ 
Uft  cobquesty  wifii^iit  regarding  truth,  afift>rAed  ncv'siMiS^rtl^ 
Tantagfe  to  the  rising  caiise  of  Scepttcismv  ^  FjrriiMgNOM 
%ther$5  who  were  more  inclined  to  donbt  tbair  to  dof  Mktibi( 
Mien  tftey  saw  by  what  friydlons  argnments  o{liniod^i#t^ 
iu  tbe^e  schools^  supported  or  c(Hiftitody  wereled'^td^^t^iHI 
^ttde,  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Dogmatiitd  W$(l^ 
upon  the  satkie  preearions  gronnd*  HaaHng  the  }eeldi^§ir 
^^rettt  s^Gts  traducing  each  other*s  systemic  as^fiaisej^u- 
-^lile,  absurd^  and  hostile  to  truth ;  and  rematkingi  ^ilMl^ 
4arly^' 13^  violent  contentions  which  arose  amohg>the>f(!lii$Ni)^ 
M»  oS  Ari^stotle^  Zen«o,  and  Epicurus ;  it  was  n^k  wftlNJttt 
'^mO'  appearance  of  reason^  that  they  IctokM-  liptevtW 
iwk<:^le  ma^Q  of  Dogmatic  philosophy  as  an:  ill  ^ojfrf^ttiiM^ 
^iedifice^*  raised  upcm*  the  sand,  which  mnst  sooniAdHootW 
-gwmnd.  Where  the  prejudice^  wfaioh  these  eirooqaitsAidte 
^oiri[doi»^te  in  favour  of  Scepticism,  wa«  aided  b^d^^ 
tttrat  feebleness  of  jndg^nent  and  instability  oftrtem^isfdt 
<Mts  no  wonder  if  it  produced  universal  uniieitaiiityi  I'^XbKt 
itfese^weretbe^nataraL  infirmities  of  those,  whnidistingiri  Ami 
Jlkansel^es  as  leaders  in  tine  Sceptic  &eety  is  indi<iim% 
iemiitv  the  weak  reasonings  aUd  puerile  triflei^  ^^OoigfaBtop 
^ted  Up'iii  the  memoirs  of  tills  s^ot,  so  indnstrioiMy^iidll' 
d0l;teKl'I]^Si^xitti3  I^iiicns«  Aiid,  whatever  .liiayvhamoiiKte 
tirgbd  to  the  contrasry  by  modem  advocate  for  ^Sdep4i«Qi^ 
IN^daniMd^^b^'feafsonabtydsottbted;  tfmt  the  traqcaUsea^ofilUi 
continuance  nf  this^  sect,  throngh  every  age,  have-been, 
'^t  indolence  which  is  imtoical  to  evfery  mental  ^k^rflfilft 
|hat  kind  of  intellectual  imbecility ^hfcb,'  ih  yariQ&^'cP^ 
ip:^9,  iiicap^tates  men  for  discerning  tbe  true  n^iuje;^| 
^ondifion^  tbin^;  otilai^y^  thatpDopenaitytQwaiw  sytlt 
<ile  "tetkteaieAt;  Whicfr  hilldets^tti^  ^o^t'^^nom^sdliB  J^fiedl^ 
'timatinW'*ditt^rent  ^fegrets*  b¥iprr6tia1>fHfjf,^  aMi6bMal8lf 
distfnguishmg  truth  froih  error .-^  '  .....  j^^' ^^^^ 

^4^k\  ftif^('t«i4a  Pimme,  &e^  ^^  Jr^m.^or/ AliPI.  Jl>iltfi9s;  4. 
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€¥LW.  XVI.]      Of   TliS    9YUfm>Hl€  8««T.  4tff 

0fJ&9oMfAr^«^^an9'MA<S9ftQ^  The  lnH^  we  h^fSie 

m  ^H^M^nuiafiiif lid  tOiEMiiite  w^  &«  ^  ^lpu|»ecoys 

Ibiasi  §mtLj^  MtOli]  1im^  €i;rer^tbe:aiid^t  wof^.p^jnoait,  iwe 
JMrerddineatad  ik«  pfioolittr  ftuflmw  ^  tb^cinra^ral  9e<?to, 
^«li4^9ivmif  It  im»iD(^]to(  their  mspe^^^  It-oi^tjr 

€0iNMii^foi«tgOi  to  ^«e€i«i^^^i]^]»it.w«9  diss^mjiMUfefid  aid 
j|nito9l)i^>.49ft«eptlQgr/ajMa^  tlpi9  Ao«ims>.  eim^ViS  wjipip,  Oie 
rfiintiiM  it  «x4pQn»i]iMd  ttm>qgii  aJoog  co1l]:^e  of  ye^rs  iapo 
interesting  as  to  require  a  particular  discussion. 

The  ^rMifio  phili060{ilKy  was  aliksl}  coofo^^  as  we  bave 
MMi,  wi^jO  the  liwitSf  of  CW^  m4  the^pi^Qa^^  Ye- 
^f»»B^>^ra^top^  4»e/Itfdie  sebopl>, JBA^tiitoted  by  Pjtiiiigqras  in 
\Matf90  '0$tiBm*  SmofA  emm^t,  pbiJosof^Sy  it  is  tnie» 
^tevidiod^  mU>iEfffpit^  l^isibii  ymfi^^^^m^  ibSwbj  of 
pbflkM|pby»^  aiid'radieKlf>rtbe  puip^^  of  acq«l|j#g^tbaQ 
'i9i:conmmkntiM0 Im^^Mgid.  JAniaJgteti  £!gyp^  and  alinost 
fil  Asio^^  wa#  bMoi^  "^Ader  thja.Qf^ciap  yc^e  by  the  goih 
^ffttitd  ai  AifwmApfr  tb^GDeciw  pbiloi^i^y  passed^  as 
jwigfat  aatowJty  rbe^wyeetedy  ftom  the  ow<^[j^^firo^  to  the 

had  been  early  initiated  iiii|oiriHlQ»opfaicaJlv^i»#e^ 
B^ihftd  iftitb  vaspiptfor  {riiilo|)Qpb<9s  fefy  bi^./poia^tisr  jMstotle, 
.«i)aig^dihQ'jbi)9nda«ie»of  idiikiaopbyA^  .by\^^siag  with 
:»lttfli,^  wihttri»voB  -be^^Weoiw  a  tffm  of  philosi^ei^  (anumg 
;-^ldMteiMM#Cidlistii^  yfhm^  he  treated 

r.vkkgiMtihieiqptet^:a^:e^  affec^ 

, timllit]of  iie^  IMqple.tO'  theitf  ooatfievctr.i   yotwi^h-^^wding 


^T* 


,JEiMt,  Bibk  (aT.  v.iu  p«  .674»  818.,  Ba^e.  Sexti  Disp.  Anti.  Scept.  ap* 
Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiUp.  617.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1. 1.  c.  6.  Fabr.  Syl. 
Scr.46  Ter.  c.23.  54.    Heaniscli.  Diss,  de  Phil*  Scept     Amhem.  de 

^Sfect  Pyn*.  mw.  UpSi  t  ▼.  Ob«;  cxI.  p.  !fe40<  Le  t«yMvOp.  t.  Ti  p. 
%m  llMttigi^*»P5rrifa.o.t,$8«  StoUu«Hi8t]VfQA^.10^^  OaMead. 
deVit.  Epic.  L  ▼.  e.3.  Voss.  de  Sect  p.  1  la  Paseh.  lotrod.  in  Rem  Ut 
Mor.Vet  p.  717.   Croasaz  Log.  p.  iii.  c.  9.  $  12.    Badd.  de  Scepticismo 

.ltbrrii,$tl.    Aiiii.Jffi»t  Ph;p.2ia  J28-P.238.    Ploucqpfrt.de Epoch. 

>'Phit.deFblft..Atoxvt;H«|Ka46.tY..p.j45a    AiiimmlB yijU  Apfrt. 
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4hat,  iriWQ  AloxflAd^,  im  orddr  to  pftserv^^  ^9  rtlpd^^tf^piikpf 
jimoB;^  dttt  extensi^e^  empire  idiieh  be  had.  0bt^^ 
ibtoe  of  anns^  endeaTOorad  to.ui6aip<»rate  tto^wtfEHMif^ 
#i6t  Greeks  with  thMe'<>f  Uie  Fersimi^IldiaQ*f*wAf<9)lb«r 
tafltera  Mttioiis^  the  opimoBS  as  x?^  lus  the  iBai«i^sa43£)¥p 
ieeUtt  asd  obseqaiaiui  rai)e  woidd,  in  a-gieat  taeamifm^ 
aocOBimodated  to  those  ofthdr  conquerors.^  Thiti  ii^inmoe 
of  the  Qrecian  apmi  the  Oriental  philosophy  contiiiui^d  bMff 
4iAer  the  (mm  (tf  Alexander^  and  was  one  priacJipti^MQi^ 
won  of  the  c<Mift»ioii  of  ofmuioiis^  which  w^e  8ha})rte4«» 
4he  siAseqaent  history  of  the  Alexandrian  and^CbuJMHil 
^schools.    •  ,..  y,  y^ 

It  was  in  Alexandriei  ohi^y^  that  the  Geeeiaffi*  pbUf>§0T 
]riiy  waii  Ingrafted  upon  the  stock  of  ancient  Ofmiittipmlm' 
*doni.  The  Egyptian  method  of  teaching;  by  9ii!9§9tf^m§ 
peculiarly  fatvouroble  to  sudi  an  union.  We  ha^eiaihmfdif 
seen/that  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the^Egypiiaill  e^rif 
underwent  a  material  change  of  this  kindy^diectCaoQibyM^ 
in  oonquering  this  country^  introduced  -  the  dfliQtqine.fail4 
tteology.-of.  the  Persians.  Under  the  government  fOft^he 
Greeks^  there  were  shnilar  innovations ;  4he  jniests^  o£  i^!ypt 
Mdeavouring,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  to  iotm  a  csoaU^on 
between  the  ancient  religion  of  their  countiy  and  lhie*^otf^ 
-trine  and  philosophy  of  their  conquerors*  >  ^  ^  r 

Alexand^>  when  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria^  wiift^ 
ttefermmation  tx>  makeitthe  seat  of  his  empire^  andpie€q[ri0d 
it  with  emigrants  from  vaTi<Ai6  countries,  opened  a  new  tnart 
of  philosophy,  which  emulated  the  fame  of  Athmisritaellb 
A  general  hidulgence  was  granted  to  the .  promisonwa 
crowd  assembled  in  this  rising  city,  whethev  !ll^g/sptia«li 
Grecians,  Jews,  or  others,  to  profess  their  respe<4ivefS|rs- 
tems  of  philosophy  and  religion  without  mc^estat^OstVi  *  ;!3^ 
consequence  was,  that  Egypt  was  soon  filled  witbiD^j^fi^ 
.  aatd  philosophical  sectarie&of  every  kind ;  and^ps^jtieul^jf^ 
that  almost  every  Grecian  sectlbimd  anadvoeailoMd  pmi 
fi^or  in  Alexandria.^  w   .     .i^^i 

^  Phrt.  1  6.  Jttstm.  1.  dS.  o.  9.  Atiiea.  hiv.  p/  184L<  ^Pdipk  ¥1*0^1 
•c.  16.  Arritttk.  I.  lil  Q.  Curt.  1.  it.  O;  9.  Strdbo, l^xviL  yAJumfMmti^ 
h%j&.  e.  e.    JoMph.contr.  Ap.l.U.    Be^BdhJtU&^JC.iM'iQ  A     ^^  .^ 
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l!JMd^dlt^^g«t<ii«£aiftiit?  bf  £^7pty  from  motives  of  pdtiey  wenh 
%bti^^i>tU^  ^6W  e^iablidktiieiit^  Ptotemy/14^9,  v^Ub 
i^iSSj^k)ll^iaieds^&orowi  of  Bgypt'by  tiemi^atkm^^as  p«rli- 
li$^iMil^^^t$itfd\U  t^y  s<ect»re  th^'interost  of  tbe  GreelBS  in  hiit 
^i^i^^'ISEidi^  «9fMi^fbSi»  Yiew,  invito  peopleiiram  dreiV  pait 
^(3l^#^e^fo>setde  in  Egypt,  and  romoved  the  <mbQol8  tfrf 
yiftb^$iy»^t^'Al^gattidl^  This  enligfiteiied  prinoespaiMDO 
^i»{mi^t6  raise  l&eUterarfy  a&well  as  thc^  oivil,  mtiitary^ 
HKi^omtHJ^dal  credit  of  his  coimtry*  In  order  to  proiride^ 
M>M0jltmM^,  a  peitnsmentresides^e  for  teaming  and|)hir 
Hdophf,  he  laid  the  fonndation  of  a  lihcary,  wMc&>  sfier 
hfe^t^^/b^tame  exceedingly  famous ;  granted  philosophers 
of  every  class  immunity  from  public  offices ;  and  encoit- 
iti^eilr^ieiice  and  literature  by  royal  munificence.  Delne- 
turlttsOnialer^tls,  who  was  eminent  in  every  kind  of  teamii^, 
M{H3ftfldiyin  pMlosophy,  assisted  the  liberal  dei»gns  of  the 
]()l^ttO^;  by  Ms  judicious  advice  and  active  services.  Pto^ 
Uwf  Pl^findel^hns  adopted,  with  great  ardoiir>  the  Ubend 
^tie^nlltiif  hispvedeeessor,  and  afforded  still  furflier  aid  to 
l^hflcM^y^  by  enriching' the  Alexandrian  library  with  « 
^ii^i^olleotion  o^^books  in  every  branch  of  leamiBg,  and  bty 
iQlrtithtisig^  '  college  of  learned  men,  who,  that^yim^^ 
ha^l'Msifiro  to  prosecute  their  studies,  weieiMintaijied  ifA 

Under  the  patronage,  first,  of  the  Egyptian  princes,  and 
Aft^rwaldi;^  of  ibe  Roman  emperors,  Aiexaadria  long-  cioliti- 
hdb^ter  Inji^y  gteeA  celebrity  as  the  seat  of  learaingrand  tb 
kmA  fattk  eminent pfaSosophers  of  every  sectto .diietoot 
di^bAeti.  It  remained  a  school  of  leaning,  susi  w^Uasta 
Il9ffitnei%ial  emporium,  till  it  was  taken>  aad^land^rc^  of 
i^itim&TJ  treasures,  by  the  Saracdns. 
-»1PWto*op|iy,  during  tfiis  period,  suffered  a  griev^Mi*  eor* 
f>i^^o0l^m  the  atten]^pt  which  was  made  by  philosophers 
<^#ji^reni  sects  and  countries,  (Grecian,  Egyptian,  a^^d  Qri^. 
e]6ba|i*^ho  wiBTO  assembled  in  Alexandria,  to  frama^  inmi 
fliSil  mifetftol  tetietsi,  one  general  system  of  opimons.  T3m 
respect  which  had  long  been  universally  paid  to  the  schools 

^<9f  <Di>9;  ai^A  cxy'Mh  \  Pitam).  m  Att.  Pfept  C^d,  9^  jBliaq,  liil  i>.  17. 
aitm^mwu^ko.  I.  ir  p«  Hh  Philostr.  Jit  Soph.  L  i.  c^  22l  JUerl.  1.  viu. 
C.46.    A.Gettii.iT»(<5*2i,        . 
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adotped  by  ttie  Eg«f|rtiaii  prinoes^  ittteoed'Vtterwis&an^ 
and  ev^m  Ae  I^ffkiitn  prieste  and  ^pMtos^pheis  Aelnmltot, 
to  dobimt  to  tbifi  innovaliQa.  Henoe^airase  an  ibetmogeae^ 
0I1S  mass  of  ojfimQt^,^wi  mlndkwp  dMdlrafiBmcMBtdce 
more  pafticnkr  notice  tiiider  fheiiaan^  ^flM3& 
sojrtiy  ^  a^  ipvkich  we  idiall  &id  to  :ha¥^  been  Ae>foniid«tioB 
of  endless  oonfosion^  error^  aad  absuiittty,  Aet  only  in  Ae 
Alel^andliain  scbool,  bnt  chnong  i&wB  and  Clitffstians  ;i|^o- 
dndng:  flrnodg  die  formerthat  spniionskHid'o£pirilMcq[iiiy» 
wbichthey  cOt^  HlfeirCirfcfbBia ;  tad|^a»|jing  the  latter^  in- 
nnmerable  comtptions  of  tbe  CMstian  £ufli. 
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ASARIS,  dL  Scythian  piubMipher 

...•«      ^vrliefliera^Uflcifile^PjrtiHkgOras 
Abstinence  of  the  Pythagorean  fraternity     . 
Academy,  whence  the  name  derived 

•  •••      the  Old)  its  chfliacter 
• « •  •      the  Middle,  its  origin  and  deettiuc 

•  • .  •       the  NeWy  its  origin  and  doctrine 
• « •  •      difference  between  i^  and  the  Sceptic  sect 

Jtehines,  a  disciple  of  Soontites        • 

• « •  •       author  of  the  Socratic  dialogoes  .      .  ^  . 

Air,  according  to  Anaximenes,  the  first  principle 
AJchymy,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians 
AlcmsBon,  a  Pythagorean,  his  tenets     .    • 

•  •  • .      said  to  have  first  dissected  a^eawl  body 
Aiesiander,  the  influence  of  his  fortune  upon  phileMf>hy 

..••••       flattered  by  A naxarchus 
'  .•...       contemned  by  Diogenes 
'Ataandria,  the  Grecian  philoe»phytrftnsfeited4biti>er 
Alei^andriau  library  burned  by  the  Saracens 
Allegorical  method  of  teaching  amaiig.#ievC$M«|(^aAs 

E^^tians 

«. « ^..  .......  Bnuds 

*.«•••«.  Gj^eeks 

admitted  %  Piiilo 

•  ••••••» • enjoyed  by  tPl^hsigONis 
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MtfcpliioD,  the  fable  codeerniii^-hiiii  ettMiM  ' .  1 '  "  '.  ^^  IV^'t^ 

Sfifcchawia,  a  Scyfl&d^HilbiiopHfct '          ;     'j  ;t*     it.      .;    ,i6 

^'^'^. . .'. .       his  interview  with  Solon  at  Athens  '     .      '  *.       * ;      ib. 

^'' •••'••.       his  return  to  his  own  country        '  •  •     "  •    %'*•'   117 

^^...\.       hisnmxims            .        •        .        .  '  V'      '^'        ;  "ib. 

Ayktomical  dissection  praclised  by  DemocHtus  '  •         .    ' ' '  1  '^4^ 

A3mxm;ora8,  an  lonio  p^losopher,  his  life          •  •       *;    "'  V'^ii^ 

^*'?..;*.      persecuted  for  new  opinions  .        .  .       '.  '^  ^' .     168 

^7..;.,       his  apothegms  ^    .         .        .        .  ,  "    '.   '    '  i  ^ 'lA 
^^l» • : •  •     'his  doctrine  concerning  mind  and  matter       '   •     ld0-*--161 

^^•y.t:?      preceptor  to  Socratek    .        .        .  /     = :        i^lft^ 
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